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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  NtDRTH  AMERICA,  IN  imd-60-51. 

BX.  W.  £«  SURTEBS,  D.C.L. 
P.ASTL 

If  jou  would  know  the  ibrm  nf  the  rock  at  Dover,  you  need  only  look 
8t  l!h«t  at  Calais ;  and  if  you  would  acquaint  yourself  with  the  eompoai- 
^on  df  lihe  soil  et  Calais,  you  may  learn  it  by  analysing  that  at  Dover. 
nej  were  once  united,  but  afterwards  torn  apart  by  a  convulsion  : — 

Cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 

A  dreaiy  sea  now  flows  between  ; 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder 

Shall  wholly  do -away,  I  ween. 

The  trace  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

The  accidents  of  culture  may  make  some  little,  and  temporary,  diffisr- 
ence  in  the  appearance  between  the  farms  on  each  side;  but  the  same 
plants  are  indigenous  to,  and  will  flounsb  best  in,  both. 

It  is  thus  morally  with  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of 
tlie  United  States  of  North  America.  Both  people  have  the  same 
Anglo-Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  foundation,  carrying  with  it  the 
same  skill  in  navigation,  and  the  same  enterprise  in  war  and  commerce; 
both  retain  the  same  love  of  liberty,  obey  tbe  same  common  law,  and 
j!espect  the  interpretation  of  the  same  judges.  The  faults,  too,  and  vices  of 
bodi  (amiable  weaknesses  shall  we  agree  to  call  them?)  are  pretty  nearly 
the  same.  Botb  people  have  unbounded  self  elation — ^the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  overvaluing  themselves ;  the  English,  from  under- 
estimating the  rest  of  the  world.  And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in 
regard  to  the  mental  process  by  which  that  pleasing  result  is  attained, 
our  transatlantic  cousins  have  the  merit  of  being,  if  not  less  ridiculous 
tban  ourselves,  at  lea«t  less  offensive.  But  such  are  our  reciprocal  mis- 
apprehensions, and  so  desirable  is  it  to  remove  them,  that,  in  any  trial 
of  skin  between  us,  the  worst  thing  for  ourselves  would  be  that  we  should 
beat,  and  the  worst  thing  for  our  rivals  that  we  should  be  beaten. 
Again,  to  the  paw  of  the  lion  and  to  the  claw  of  the  eagle  belongs  the 
Bame  tender  disinterested  instinct  to  cherish  and  protect,  to  endow  with  what 
we*ju5tly  call  the  advantages  of  our  free  institutions,  as  large  a  portion  of 
tlie  world  as  possible.  This  is  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  by 
a  conlanaal  expansion  which  knows  no  parallel,  except  in  our  own  colonial 
augmentation,  or  in  the  deadly,  noisdess,  Upas-like  growth  of  despotic 
Russia;  and  it  is  illustrated  by  their  nation  arrogating  to  themselves, 
Had  having  conceded  to  ihem,  tne  name  of  Americans ;  whereas  the  other 
inhabitantB  of  America  are  called  Canadians,  Mexicans,  Femvians,  &&, 
£K>m  the  name  of  the  Hmited  country,  not  tluit  of  the  vast  quarter  of  the 
globe  on  which  they  live.      Now,  in  the  United  States,  in  the  ordinary 
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transactions  of  business,  Mexican  and  Spanish  money  is  current ;  but  the 
money  of  the  United  States  only  is  taken  at  their  post-office;  and,  should 
you  there  offer  a  Meidcan  dollar  in  payment,  you  would  be  asked,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  whether  you  had  "no  American  money  with  you." 

Respecting  a  great  people,  having  so  much  of  our  own  blood  and  cha- 
racter, to  whom  our  grandchildren  emigrating  may  belong,  as  their  emi- 
grating grandsires  belonged  to  us,  we  must  naturally  entertain  no  ordi'^ 
nary  curiosity.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject.  Somethingi 
however,  probably  remains  to  be  told ;  both  because  some  tourists  have 
composed  their  travels  as  if  they  supposed  that,  by  always  turning  up 
their  noses,  they  should  pass  for  having  an  aristocratic  organisation  ;  and 
because  Hiat  which  was  written  on  the  United  States  ten  years  ago  is  as 
obsolete  now  as  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  written  on  an  old  country 
of  Europe  a  hundred  years  since.  Under  this  impression,  a  few  random 
recollections  of  a  tour  in  North  America,  principally  in  the  United  States, 
but  not  confined  to  them,  are  thrown  together  with  a  haste  which  de- 
mands apology. 

In  the  July  of  1849  I  arrived  in  New  York  from  Liverpool,  and  in 
the  September  of  1851  I  returned  to  Liverpool  from  New  York.  The 
time  devoted  to  my  tour  was  comprised  between  these  periods. 

I  went  out  to  America  in  the  English  mail-steamer  £uropa,*  belong- 
ing to  the  Cunard  company,  and  returned  by  the  American  mail -steamer 
Atlantic,  belonging  to  the  company  named  after  Mr.  Collins.  I  am 
bound  to  mention  that  in  the  EuropcL,  in  consequence  of  a  small  cistern 
which  supplied  the  passengers'  cabin  not  having  been  cleaned  out  when 
a  large  cistern  supplying  other  portions  of  the  vessel  was  cleaned  out,  the 
water  served  in  the  passengers*  cabin,  though  filtered  through  a  sponge, 
to  make  it  look  clear,  was  intolerably  disgusting  to  the  taste.  The  effect 
was  distressingly  obvious  from  the  first:  the  cause,  and  the  fact  that  all 
the  time  the  cabins  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship  had  been  supplied 
with  good  water,  I  only  learnt  towards  the  end  of  the  voyage.  But,  of 
the  Atlantic  steam-ship,  and  all  connected  with  its  management^  I  could 
speak  only  with  unqualified  prsuse. 

With  the  appearance  of  New  York  and  its  bay  the  British  public  is 
abeady  familiar,  from  descriptions  and  from  pictures ;  and  I  wiU  mei*ely 
mention  that  1  have  never  seen  anything  of  its  kind  so  beautiful  as  the  pro- 
spect of  the  two  seen  together ;  and  that  the  best  view  which  I  have  had  of 
them  is  from  a  hill  in  Statten  Island,  commonly  called,  from  the  residence 
of  a  New  Orleans  lady,  Madame  Grimes's  Hill.  This  view,  I  am  as- 
sured, reminds  Eastern  travellers  of  a  view  of  Constantinople  from  the 
Golden  Horn. 

As  Washington  is  the  political,  so  New  York  undoubtedly  may  claim 
to  be  the  commercial,  capital  of  the  United  States.  What  Lombard- 
street  is  to  London,  Wall-street  is  to  New  York ;  and,  according  to  the 
wills  or  exigencies  of  its  bankers,  money  is  scarce  or  abundant,  credit  is 
easy  or  inaccessible,  and  trade  is  slow  or  brisk,  throughout  the  Union. 

♦  An  arrangement  may  here  be  pointed  out,  showing  at  once  to  which  of  the 
two  great  Atlantic  steam-navigation  companies  any  vessel  may  belong.  The 
names  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  Cunard  company  end  with  an  a,  as  Arabia^  America, 
Europa ;  while  those  of  the  Collins  company  end  with  a  c,  as  Pacific,  BalUc, 
Atlantic, 
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Though  the  commercial  superiority  of  New  York  is  acknowledged,  it 
is  far  from  having  a  social  or  literary  supremacy  conceded  to  it  hy  all^ 
either  of  the  more  northern  or  southern  cities.  And  the  Englishman, 
who  should  form  his  judgment  of  the  American  character  merely  from 
the  fashionable  parties  of  New  York,  and  from  the  large  hotels  of  the 
northern  watering-places,  such  as  Saratoga  and  Newport,  would  do  in- 
justice to  its  more  sterling,  and  to  its  more  engaging  traits. 

In  their  speculative  character,  in  their  vast  commission  business,  in  their 
love  of  ostentation,  in  their  amusing  habit  of  praising  their  city  and  them- 
selves, the  New  Yorkers  (as  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  are  called)  must 
remind  one,  who  has  ever  mixed  in  Liverpool  society,  of  something  that  he 
has  seen  before.  In  New  York,  as  in  Liverpool,  the  young  ladies  walk  out 
in  the  streets  (or,  according  to  the  common  phrase  with  the  Americans, 
which  I  wish  they  could  be  induced  to  alter,  ^'  on  the  street**)  with  the 
yery  thinnest  shoes  and  the  very  gayest  dresses,  such  as  in  London  or 
Paris  it  would  be  unusual,  not  to  say  improper,  to  wear  in  a  morning, 
except  in  a  carriage,  a  horticultural  fete,  or  a  concert.  In  New  York, 
too,  you  occasionally  see  a  brusquerte^  or  pertness  of  manner,  which  is 
not  very  bewitching,  but  of  which  I  think  I  many  years  ago  observed 
traces  amongst  some  of  the  ^^  Lancashire  witches"  of  Liverpool.  And  as 
the  people  of  Liverpool  have  not  always  their  pretensions  allowed  by  the 
neighbouring  Cheshire  squirearchy,  so  those  of  New  York  do  not  invariably 
pass  current  at  their  own  value  with  the  well-bred  gentry  of  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina,  or  the  literary  cotenes  of  Boston.  Yet  New  York  and 
Liverpool  contain  charming  individuals  and  families;  and  some  I  should 
name  (would  it  not  be  an  unpardonable  liberty)  that  would  grace  and 
honour  any  society,  either  of  America  or  Europe.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  most  of  the  sets  of  New  York,  and  especially  in  that  which 
is  considered  the  most  fashionable,*  the  gold  and  the  silver,  and  the  brass 
and  the  iron,  and  the  day,  are  sometimes,  as  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  image, 
rather  incongruously  intermingled.  The  New  Yorkers  require  excite- 
ment ;  they  delight  in  a  lion,  whether  it  is  an  author  or  a  singer,  a  hero 
or  a  heroine,  a  prince  or  a  princess.  They  are  often  taken  in  ;  but  in 
these  cases, 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat, 
for  both  parties  have  their  amusement  out  of  the  deception. 

Yet  it  must  make  any  honest  and  observant  person,  acquainted  with 
both  nations,  indignant  to  hear,  as  I  have  heurd,  a  disposition  to  run 
after  lords  reproached  by  the  English  against  the  Americans.  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  any  portion  of  the  Union  does  that  (as  Punch  so  happily 
calls  it)  '^  flunkeyism"  prevail,  which  is  so  common  amongst  that  par- 
ticular section  of  English  and  Scotch  society  that  styles  itself  the  upper, 
but  is  styled  by  others  the  middle  class;  and  as  for  the  Irish,  the  one  only 
matter  in  the  British  constitution  which  many  of  them  seem  to  compre- 
hend is,  that  an  hereditary  legislator  is  an  object  of  respect  In  the  United 
States,  no  doubt,  a  lord  is  regarded  with  some  interest  and  curiosity,  from 
historical  associations.  A  lo^  founded  the  state  of  Maryland ;  several  able 
governors  of  particular  states,  in  the  colonial  times,  adorned  the  peerage  ; 

*  From  the  loud  talking,  exaggerated  manners,  and  self-sufficient  airs  of  some 
of  the  members  of  this  company,  it  has  been  styled  hy  the  French  lea  comidiens, 
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a  l6rd  was  one  of  the  ablest  ad^ocailes  of  the  rightsp  of  the  cofemtB  at 
the  oomnieiicement  oF  the  revokitioBary  war,  and  his  speeches  are  at  this 
day  studied  as  those  of  a  classic,  hj  everj  educated  American,  from  the 
schoolboy  up  to  the  Ptwdent.  But  in  the  United  States,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  England,  his  ^eoellency  and  my  lord  take  their 
chance  with  the  author  and  the  singer,  aad  the  last  interesting  importa* 
tion  of  the  day  ;  and-— wfaieh  no  donht  seems  to  the  ambassador  and  his 
lordship  veiy  iizarre — are  probably  beaten  eat  of  the  field*  i  knew  a 
case  in  whii^  the  family  of  an  English  peer^  who,  in  the  country,  are  ou 
visiting  terms  with  the  family  oP  a  neighbow,  a  very  rich  manufiictarer; 
da  not  condescend  even  to  bow  to  tkem  in  London ;  and  this  state  oif 
things  the*  menixfoeturer  has  endured.  At  the  time  that  the  lata  Snt 
Robert  Peel  was  snmmoned  from  Italy  by  William  IV.  to  ferm  an  ad- 
ministration, I  myself  heard  the  younger  son  of  a  newly -made  peer  eaefaMB 
aloud;  in  the  library  of  a  London  club,  that  things  had  eome  to  a  pretty 
pass,  when  the  government  of  this  country  waa  kept  at  a  stand-still  a 
fortnight  *^  for  the  son  of  a  cotton-spinner."  And- if  thne  were  amy  sons 
of  cotton-spinners  present — and  they  were  as  likely  to  be  as*  not— it  is 
not  improbetble  that  they  thought  this  speech  as  fine  and  spirited  as  the 
speaker  did  himself.  Verily  there  are  some  points  on  whieb  the  United 
States  have' much  to  learn  before  they  can  venture  to  compete  with  an 
old  country  like  England ! 

In  New  York  ostentation  of  wealth  is  more  important  to  soeial  position 
than  it  is  in  any  other  great  city  in  the  Union.  Mbny  private-  houses 
have  large  and  richly-funiished  suites  of  reception-rooms^  in  whic^ 
nevertheless,  the  establishment  is  exceedingly  small,  and  the  family,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  dine  in  a  littie  back  parlour  on  the  arow-fioor.  Very 
costly  dinners  are  given  by  persons  wlio  can  afford  them ;  and  I  haife 
heard  of  a  ball  in  the  winter,  for  the  flowers  to  decorate  whieh  as  much 
was  paid  as  lOOQ  dollars — a  little  more  than  200il  These  Jet»a  are 
imitated  by  persons  who  affect  the  same  st8tie«>  but  cannot  idSfbrd  dto 
same  expenses.  A  crisis  c«7mes,  and  the  pretimder  to  wealth  g^oes  down ; 
but  he  rises  again  in  the  west,  somewhere  on  the  Ohio,  Mississippi^  or 
great  lakes ;  and  there  the  tourist  will  recognise  him  engrossed  in  hn 
schemes,  to  acquire  the  means  once  more  to  cut  a  dash. 

Respecting  expenditure,  I  will  observe  that  you  never,  in  New  York, 
hear  any  one  say  openly,  "  I  cannot  afford  it ;''  a  phrase  which,  in  Eng* 
land,  is-  occasionaky  in  the  mouth  of  almost  every  one  who  has  a  character, 
and  is  accustomed  to  have  money. 

The  great  northern  watering-places  of  the  United  States  remind  an 
EngMshman  of  Harrogate ;  but  they  are  more  fashionably  attended  than 
Harrojrate  has  recently  been.  In  these  there  are  immense  hotels j  and 
Ae  ordinary  mode  of  living  is,  in  arte  of  them,  to  take  a  be^om  only, 
and,  using  the  public  drawing-room  and  dining-room,  to  have  yomr 
meals  at  a  vast  table  cThStn.  At  Harrogate,  by  the  prescriptive  usage  of 
the  place,  you  are  permitted — and,  indeed,  expected — to  speak  to  your 
neignbour'at  dinner,  without  any  introduction  ;  though  it  is  commonly 
understood  that  a  mere  Harrogate  acquaintance  need  not  aflberwards  be 
kept  up.  But  at  these  northern  watering-places,  should  a  gentleman^ 
or  should  a  lady,  attampi  to  enter  into  oonverMtion  with  a  lady  oeeupying 
the  next  chur,   the  person  makii^  the  admmce  would  stand  a  good 
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cDBTOe  of  gottnig^  s  I'cbuul  Xlin  sjsteniy  so  difiKrmt  froni  thst  ot  the 
tabhg  €Fhete  of  Frmee'  and  Germany,  involfes,  unless  you  hare  your 
party  wkh  you,  the  restramts,  without  the  amusements,  or  society.  You 
must  not,  between  the  courses,  take  out  of  your  pocket  a  book  or  a  news- 
paper, as  Tcm  can  in  an  English  cofiee-room ;  and  you  had  better  not 
T«n  the  risk  of  speakings  to  the  lady  who  ma>y  be  sittmg  next  you.  Yt^ 
perhaps,  this  reserve  may  be  justifiable  in  its  origin ;  since,  for  such 
peculiarities  as  1  have  seen  in.  the  hahite  o£  the  IJoEiited  States,  I  have 
generally  found,  upon  investigation,  that  there  were  satisfieuitory  reasons* 
It  may  bey  that  it  is  more  difficult  there  than  in  Europe  to  terminate  an 
undesirable  acquaintance,  or  check  the  forced  growth  of  an  acquaintance 
into  >m  intimacy. 

Of  the  innumerable  sets  of  New  York,  probably  each  set  has  its  re- 
presentatives at  these  watering-places.  The  keeper  of  the  retail  store, 
the  keeper  of  the  wholesale  store,*  the  retired  merchant,  the  newspaper 
editor,  the  descendant  of  governors  and  senators,  and  the  son  of  the 
petty  farmer,  who,  through  his  own  honourable  exertions,  now  creditably 
occupies  their  place,  all  having  come,  perhaps,  firom  the  same  city,  ana 
having  had  some  little  intercourse  in  business,  converse  together  under 
the  balconies  of  the  hotels.  But  their  wives  and  daughters  commonly 
reciprocate  the  most  repulsive  frigi^ty  towards  each  other,  unless  they 
fancy  their  neighbours  to  be  in  quite  as  grand  a  set  as  themselves.  This 
would  not  be  a  pleasant  spectacle  in  a  monarchy ;  and  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
spectacle  in  a  republic.  Their  own  illustrious  Washington,  who  always 
thought  and  acted  like  a  gentleman,  lays  down  in  his  "  Rules  of  Beha- 
viour," that  *^  every  action  in  company  ought  to  he  with  some  sign  of 
respect  to  those,  present.'' t  And  one  cannot  help  fancying  that  per- 
sonages, who  are  unavoidably  constrained  by  their  superior  position  to 
act  on  a  different  principle,  would  do  well  to  incur  the  expense  of  taking; 
private  lodgings,  or  private  rooms  in  an  hotel,  rather  than  dine  at  a 
dinner-table,  sit  on  a  sofa,  and  play  on  a  pianoforte,  common  to  those  to 
whom,  nevertheless,  they  are  bound  to  display,  in  a  marked  manner^  the 
graceful  proportions  of  their  backs. 

To  the  great  southern  watering-place,  the  White  Sulphur  Springy  of 
Virginia,  I  have  not  been.  But  I  am  assuced,  and  believe,  that  this 
mountain-retreat  is  characterised  by  ease,  want  of  pretension,  and  all 
the  essentials  of  good-breeding;.  And  I  only  trust  that  the  railroads, 
which  are  each  year  rendering  it  more  accessible  from  all  portions  of  the 
country,  will  not  obliterate  its  distinctive  social  charms. 

Albany  is  the  political  capital  of  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  to  it, 
whoever  visits  the  city  of  New  York,  is  sure  to  ascend  in  one  of  the 
Hudson  River  steam-boats.  The  Hudson,  or  North  River,  as  it  is  often 
called  fiom  the  direction  ^m  which  it  flows,  rivids  in  its  soenery  the 
wildest  and  most  beautiful  portions  of  the  Rhine ;  and,  if  it  has  on  its 
banks  large  hotels,  handsome  countty-seats,  and  neat  villas,  almost  ^fli 
built  of  wood,  and  painted  white,   and  looking  in  the  clear  air  and 

*  Bdth  wliflt  the  English  call  shops  and  what  the^r  call  warehcmsei,  the  Amerfi 
cans  c^  stores.  It  would  seeot  as  if  tlie  AmCTknuis  wcte  aoaioiisiiot  to  he  calleti 
••  ve  weie  by  Napoieon,  a  nation  a£  abopkeepers;  for,  with.  tbeiB^  you  seldom 
hear  any  place,  except  a  barber's  room,  spoken  of  as  a  shop. 

t  Sparks's  ''life  of  Washington,"  p.  513. 
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bright  sunshine,  as  if  made  of  Parian  marble,  instead  of  the  gloomy  ruins 
of  castles — ^and  hence,  to  the  mere  artist,  it  may  be  the  less  attractive  of 
the  two— it  has  associations  which,  to  an  Englishman,  should  render  it 
far  the  more  interesting. 

At  Tarrytown,  on  its  banks,  is  the  spot  where  the  ill-starred  Major 
Andr^  was  captured ;  and  not  far  off  is  the  village  of  Tappan,  where  he 
was  executed,  while 

His  mourners  were  two  hosts— his  friends  and  foes. 

A  little  higher  up  the  river  than  Tarrytown,  modestly  hiding  itself 
amongst  the  trees,  yet,  as  you  change  your  position,  playfully  peeping 
out  from  them,  as  if  it  had  caught  something  of  the  vem  of  sly  humour 
which  enlivens  the  charming  fictions  of  its  owner,  is  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Washington  Irving.  Again,  a  little  higher  up,  is  West  Point,  the 
strongest  mUitary  station  on  the  river,  which  Arnold,  its  commander, 
would  have  betrayed  to  the  British  for  gold.  Here  has  been  established 
a  military  academy,  where,  both  discipline  and  instruction  being  con- 
sidered, the  best  education  in  the  United  States  is  'said  to  be  given. 
Though  the  national  government  keeps  but  a  small  standing  army,  it 
here  educates  a  great  number  of  young  gentlemen  for  officers;  well 
knowing  that,  what  with  the  numerous  militia  of  the  various  states,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  the  people,  soldiers  could  at  any  time  be  made,  were  there 
officers  fit  to  command  them.  No  man  enters  the  United  States'  army 
as  an  officer,  unless  from  West  Point ;  and,  consequently,  no  private  can 
obtain  a  commission.  And  in  the  United  States'  army  there  is  no  pro- 
motion by  purchase. 

Leaving  West  Point,  we  soon  pass  Newburg,  where  is  a  house  used 
by  General  Washington  as  head -quarters  during  a  portion  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  Then  you  pass  Raatskill.  And  what  schoolboy  does  not 
know  that  in  the  woods  above  Kaa£skill,  Rip  Van  Winkle  supped  with 
the  fairies,  and  afterwards  slept  for  twenty  years  ?  And  as  the  traveller 
in  Switzerland  ascends  the  Rigi  for  the  prospect^  so  should  the  traveller 
in  the  state  of  New  York  spend  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  a  month,  at 
the  Mountain  House,  a  large  hotel  on  the  summit  of  the  Kaatskill 
mountains. 

But  I  will  no  longer  linger  over  the  charms  of  the  Hudson.  You 
eventually  disembark  at  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  state,  where  very 
agreeable  society  is  to  be  found.  The  comptroller,  a  sort  of  state 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  has  his  office  in  Albany,  mentioned  to 
me  an  excellent  law,  which  the  New  York  legislature  had  of  late  years 
enacted,  requiring  the  various  banks  in  the  state  to  give  a  security  to 
the  state,  and,  through  it,  to  the  public.  Any  one  in  the  state  of  New 
York  may  establish  a  bank,  and  may  issue  notes ;  but  the  notes  must 
be  supplied  through  the  office  of  the  comptroUer,  who  must  supply  them 
to  that  amount,  and  only  to  that  amount,  that  the  security  in  United 
States'  stock  or  New  York  state  stock  deposited  with  him  by  the  banker 
will  cover.  Thus,  in  the  event  of  a  bank  failing,  the  public  would  be 
protected  from  any  loss  throus^h  its  notes ;  as  the  state  would  sell  the 
stock  and  redeem  the  notes  with  the  proceeds. 

From  Albany  you  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  Troy,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  a  little  higher  up. 
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Procedo,  et  parvam  Trojam,  simulataque  magnis 
Pergama,  et  arentem  Xanthi  cognomine  riviim, 
Agnosco. 

But  the  good  taste  of  the  community  is  now  g^neraUy  preferring  Indian 
to  classical  names. 

At  Albany  I  took  the  railroad  train,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in 
America,  "the  cars,"  and  proceeded  to  Auburn.  A  car  consists  of  a 
carriage  in  the  shape  of  a  long  saloon,  ^vith  a  passage  down  the  centre^ 
and,  on  each  side,  running  at  right  angles  from  the  passage,  a  number 
of  benches  stuffed  and  backed,  each  of  which  will  hold  two  persons.  In  the 
winter  there  is  a  stove  near  the  middle  of  this  saloon.  The  trains  in  the 
southern  and  middle  states  are  not  divided  into  first,  second,  and  thii'd- 
dass  carriages,  as  with  us  ;  for  on  the  introduction  of  railroads  it  was,  in 
these  found,  on  trial,  that  no  native  American  would  condescend  to 
travel  by  any  class  except  the  first.  There  is,  however,  a  separate  car 
in  front  for  negroes  and  all  others  tainted  with  African  blood;  which  is 
only  reasonable,  as  the  offence  of  "  coloured  people'*  against  the  senses 
is  often  not  confined  to  the  eyes.  Occasionally  a  cheaper  train,  called 
"  an  emigrant  train,"  is  run.  In  the  New  England  states  they  generally 
have  a  second-class  car,  but  no  separate  car  for  negroes.  The  fuel  generally 
burnt  by  the  engines  is  wood,  which  is  stacked  at  intervals  by  the  side  of 
the  railroads.  On  coming  to  the  station  from  which  you  start,  you  find 
at  most  of  the  railroads  a  porter,  whose  duty  it  is,  after  having  ascertained 
where  you  are  bound,  to  append  by  a  leathern  strap  to  each  article  of  your 
luggage,  or  "  baggage,"  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  America,  a  tin  ticket, 
on  which  is  stamped  a  letter  for  the  place  of  your  destination,  and  some 
particular  number  in  figures ;  he  then  gives  you  a  duplicate  of  each  of 
these  tickets ;  and,  on  your  arrival  at  your  journey's  end,  you  may  hand 
these  duplicates  to  the  porter  of  yoiu*  hotel,  or  to  any  servant  who  may 
meet  you;  and  to  the  producer  of  these,  but  to  no  one  else,  will  your 
luggage  be  given  up.  Would  not  the  introduction  of  this  system  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  ours,  in  which  persons  of  all  sexes,  and  ages, 
and  positions,  have,  on  the  stopping  of  a  train  at  a  great  station,  to 
crowd  up  together  agfunst  a  railing  to  recognise  and  claim  their  boxes? 

Auburn  is  one  of  those  huge  villages  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  which,  were  they  in  England,  >vould  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  towns.  It  has  a  large ''  state  prison ;"  from  the  discipline  pursued 
in  which,  the  silent,  is  often  called  the  Auburn,  in  opposition  to  the  Penn- 
sylyanian^  or  separate  system.  Those  who  wish  to  go  over  it  must  pay  a 
small  fee  on  entering;  and  I  believe  it  was  the  first  and  last  time  that, 
in  the  United  States,  I  found  anything  charged  for  permission  to  inspect 
any  public  property,  whether  belonging  to  a  state  or  to  the  nation.  Nor 
are  previous  applications  nor  written  orders  as  generally  necessary  as  with 
us.  Over  the  United  States'  armory  at  Springfield,  and  over  the  United 
States'  dockyard,  or,  as  the  Americans  with  greater  precision  call  it, 
"  Navy  yard,"  at  Boston,  you  may  roam  unquestioned  at  any  reasonable 
hour ;  and  the  workmen  at  both  places  seem  to  think  that  it  is  incumbent 
upon  them  to  show  the  duties  of  hospitality  by  answering,  as  com- 
pletely as  they  can,  any  question  which  a  stranger  may  put.  Though 
m  such  matters  we  ourselves  are  improving,  we  have  stul  much  to  learn 
from  the  Americans.     Again,  though  probably  you  cannot  hurry  through 
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a  crowded  street  in  any  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  with- 
out justlin^  against  a  general  and  half  a  dozen  colonels  and  majors  of 
militia  in  plain  clothes,  and  can  hardly  enter  into  a  shop  or  an  hotel  with- 
out hearing  the  book-keeper  addressed  as  captain  (for  the  population  of 
every  state  seems  to  take  to  militia-soldiering  as  a  holiday  amusement), 
you  never  see  a  soldier  of  the  national  army  out  of  his  proper  place.  The 
other  day,  at  the  British  Museum,  I  was  paying  a  hack-cabman,  who  had 
driven  me  there,  having  brought  with  me  a  few  specimens  which  I  had 
collected  in  America  as  presents  for  the  institution,  when  a  soldier,  walk- 
ing as  sentry,  told  the  cabman  that  he  must  move  on.  His  cab  was  not 
occupying  room  that  was  wanted,  as  there  was  no  carriage  behind.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  be  reminded,  by  the  intrusion  of  a  8ol(tier  with  a  bayonet 
into  a  business,  which,  if  done  at  all,  should  be  done  by  a  policeman,  that 
one  has  returned  to  one's  native  land ;  but  this  an  American  never  need 
fear. 

But  to  return  to  the  New  York  state  prison  at  Auburn.  The  only 
separation  in  the  workshops  seemed  to  be  that  caused  by  the  dif- 
ference of  sex,  and  the  difference  of  work ;  but  silence  was  enjoined. 
All  the  prisoners  were  made  to  work  :  those,  who  had  any  trade  of  their 
own  before  they  came  there,  as  shoemakers,  carpenters,  &c.,  were  made  ta 
work  at  that ;  and  those  who  knew  no  trade  were  taught  one.  What 
the  prisoners  produce  is  sold  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  establishment ;  and 
I  was  told  by  the  guide  that  this  now  realises  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  its 
current  expenses.  When  a  prisoner  leaves,  he  is  presented  with  a  small 
sum  of  money  (two  dollars  was,  I  think,  the  sum  menlaoned),  and  a  suit 
of  clothes,  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  driven  to  crime  by  destitution : 
but  a  larger  sum,  it  had  been  found,  was  likely  to  induce  habits  of 
idleness. 

But  the  penitentiary  at  Albany  \s  generally  comsidered  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  the  working  of  this  system.  Here  not  an  eye  was  raised,  as 
the  party  that  1  accompanied  passed  through  the  rooms.  The  meir,  I 
think,  were  principally  engaged  in  plaiting  cane-bottomed  chairs,  and  the 
women  in  covering  glass  bottles  with  wicker-work  to  "send  ivest.* 
Probably  the  prisoners  here  were  generally  confined  but  fi>r  a  short  time, 
and  the  arts  in  which  they  were  employed  were  such  as  could  be  quickly 
acquired.  In  the  silent  system  almost  everything  must  depend  upon  the 
tact  of  the  manager ;  and  the  penitentiary  at  Albany  is  fortunate  m 
having  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  PQsbury,  who  has  inherited  the  skiH, 
as  well  as  the  occupation,  of  his  father. 

Of  the  father  I  will  copy  an  anecdote,  from  a  biography  of  the  son, 
published  in  Albany ;  merely  premising  that,  whereas  it  is  very  unusual 
for  an  English  gentleman  to  be  shaved  by  a  barber,  it  is  the  onfinarj 
course  adopted  by  all  classes  in  the  United  State? : 

'*  A  desperate  fellow  of  the  name  of  Scott,  alias  Teller,  was  sent  for 
fEfteen  years  to  Wethersfield  (a  prison  in  Yermont^^  of  which  Captam 
Pilsbury  was  warden) ;  he  had  previously  been  confined  in  Sing^Sing 
and  other  prisons.  He  was  determined  not  to  work  or  submit  to  any 
rules.  Of  coiurse,  Captain  Pilsbury  treated  him  accordingly.  He  very 
soon  cut  one  of  his  hands  nearly  off,  on  purpose  to  avoid  labour  r  but  htt 
wound  was  immediately  attended  to,  and,  in  less  than  one  hour  afterward^ 
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he  foiiB^  himself  turning  a  large  crank  with  one  hand.  It  was  then  that 
he  declared  he  would  murder  the  warden  on  the  very  first  opportunity. 
Soon  after  this,  the  regular  harber  of  the  prison  being  sick,  Scott,  who 
had,  it  wa»  said,  when  young,  worked  at  that  trade,  was  directed  by  the 
deputy-warden  to  take  the  place  of  the  barber,  and  share  the  prisonefB 
throughout  the  establishment.  Captain  Pilsbury,  on  going  into  the  shop 
soon  afterwards,  was  told  by  one  of  the  assistants  that  the  prisoners  did 
not  like  being  shaved  by  this  man ;  that  he  had  behaved  very  badly  ever 
since  he  had  been  an  inmate ;  and  that  they  were  afraid  of  him.  Captain 
Msbury  immediately  took  the  chair,  and  directed  Scott  to  shave  him. 

"  From  that  moment  he  became  one  of  tlie  best  behaved  convicts  in 
the  prison,  and  remained  so  until  Captain  Pilsbury  left  it,  in  November, 
1832.  Soon  after  iih»  appointment  of  a  new  warden  Scott  tried  to 
eseape,  and  murd^ped  one  of  his  keepers.  For  this  crime  he  was  hanged, 
at  Hartford,  in  1833." 

Captain  Pilsbury  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  silent  system  in  New 
England ;  and  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  endowed  with  the  talent  of 
produeing  the  strictest  discipline  by  persuasion.  In  a  notice  of  him  in  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper,  it  is  stated  that  he  seldom  punished ;  but,  when 
he  did;  he  took  special  pains  to  show  the  criminal  that  he  regarded  him 
a»  an  univvtunate  human  being,  not  as  a  brute. 

At  Philadelphia,  the  principal  city,  though  not  the  political  eapital,  of 
Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  vast  prison  called  the  "  Eastern  State  Penitentiary 
of  Pennsylvania."  Here  also  the  prisoners  are  made  to  work ;  but  thej 
work  in  their  solitary  cells.  A  recent  report  acknowledges  that  "  the 
commonwealth  is  not  an  immediate  pecuniary  gainer  by  the  maintenance 
ef  the  jM^sent  system  of  discipKne  ;**  but  maintains,  that  it  is  *'  believed 
te  be  better  for  all  the  purposes  of  reformation."  It  adds,  that  *^  the  in- 
spectors have  denied  that  the  S3r8tem,  as  there  administered,  had  vay 
tendency  to  produce  the  disease"  of  insanity ;  but  acknowledges  that, 
"  where  hereditary  predisposition  to  it  has  existed,  they  have  admitted 
that  its  effect  has  been,  in  some  instances,  to  develop  it  more  speedily .*** 

In  going  over  the  cells  of  the  penitentiary  at  Philadelphia,  I  was  intro* 
duced  to  one  of  them,  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  young  gentleman, 
who  had  thrown  away  all  the  advantages  of  birth,  education,  and  talents. 
Confined  here  as  a  criminal,  he  had  endeavoured  to  relieve  his  solitude 
by  the  composition  of  some  touching  and  beantiful  verses,  alluding  to  his 
own  sad  fall.  From  his  clothes  he  had  succeeded  in  extracting  some 
dyes,  and  with  these  he  had  painted  the  verses  in  a  sort  of  fresco  style 
upon  the  wall  of  his  cell,  where  they  still  remain,  to  claim  the  admiration 
and  the  regrets  of  the  stranger. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  Auburn,  from  speaking  of  the  penitentiary  of 
which  I  have  been  led  into  my  digression.  From  Auburn  the  railroad 
takes  you  to  the  "village"  of  Geneva,  situated  on  a  beautiful  little  lake 
called  Lake  Seneca.  It  has  a  college,  and  several  places  of  public 
worship,  and  is  one  of  the  sweetest  spots  for  a  residence  that  I  ever  saw. 
It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  at  the  lower  part  of  the  lake ;  and,  though 
its  wooded  hills  have  nothing  of  the  rugged  grandeur  so  conspicuous  in 

♦Report  of  1849. 
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the  distant  scenery  of  its  Swiss  namesake,  it  is  not  without  some  pre- 
tension to  the  ambitious  comparison  which  it  suggests. 

From  Geneva  a  short  railroad  journey  brings  you  to  Niagara. 

Who,  visiting  the  United  States,  would  not  see  Niagara?  but  who 
dare  attempt  to  penetrate  the  thick  cloud,  which  its  spray  ever  raises 
before  it  to  the  heavens,  and  depict  in  words  that  awful  image  of  the 
power  of  God  ? 

A  few  hundred  yards  below  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  on  the  United  States' 
side,  there  is  a  ferry,  which  in  ten  minutes  will  take  you  to  Canada; 
and,  a  few  miles  above,  or  a  few  miles  below  the  falls,  you  may  get  Lake 
Erie,  or  Lake  Ontario  steamers,  and  may  start  for  the  Upper  or  Lower 
Canadian  provinces. 

In  the  autumn  of  1849  I  made  a  short  sojourn  at  Montreal  and 
Quebec ;  and  a  few  observations  respecting  Canada,  as  it  seemed  then, 
may  not  be  objectionable. 

After  having  descended  a  considerable  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  steamer  in  which  I  was  a  passenger  landed  me  at  a  village  called  La 
Chine.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  first  French  navigators  of  the 
stream,  who  fancied,  when  in  their  ascent  they  had  arrived  at  this  point, 
that  they  were  approaching  China.  From  La  Chine,  however,  half  an 
hour's  railway  ride  takes  you,  not  to  Peking,  but  to  Montreal.  Mon- 
treal, in  its  straight  narrow  streets,  and  substantial  stone  houses,  still 
bears  all  the  appearance  of  what  it  formerly  was — an  ancient  French 
city.  Here  at  the  time  I  made  no  stay,  but,  mtending  shortly  to  return, 
I  embarked  once  more  on  a  steamer  and  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Quebec,  the  Gibraltar  of  America. 

Joining  on  to  the  western  fortifications  of  this  city  are  the  Plains  of 
Abraliam,  with  their  deep  precipitous  bank,  sloping  to  the  river.  What 
patriot  could  visit  Quebec  without  traversing  the  battle-field  where  Wolfe 
*'  died  happy,"  and  where  Montcalm  rejoiced  that  he  should  not  survive 
the  surrender  of  the  city  which  had  been  committed  to  his  defence  ? 

In  an  open  space  in  the  upper  part  of  Quebec,  an  obelisk  has  been 
erected,  with  an  inscription,  thus  commencing : 

WOLFE.      MONTCALM. 

mortem  virtus  communem, 

famam  historia, 

monumentum  posteritas 

dedit. 

So  far  the  inscription  is  perfect ;  but,  alas ! 

That  maiden's  bust,  as  fair  as  heart  could  wish. 
Should  foully  end,  with  scaly  tail,  a  fish  I 

The  inscription  proceeds  at  considerable  length  to  tell  you  that  the  monu- 
ment was  put  up  when  Lord  Dalhousie  was  governor ;  that  he  had  pro- 
moted the  undertaking  by  his  patronage  and  liberality,  and  asks  you 
triumphantly,  what  could  be  more  worthy  than  this  of  "  duce  egregio,** 
an  illustrious  general.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  this  inscription  is  a 
monument  to  the  bad  taste  of  the  late  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  Is  there  no 
friend  of  his  &mily  in  Canada  who  will  do  it  and  the  public  the  kindness 
to  get  three-quarters  of  the  inscription  chiselled  out? 
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The  yillageTS  about  Quebec  speak  nothing  but  French,  if  at  least  a 
dialect  may  be  so  called  which  the  modem  Parisians  cannot  understand. 
They  are  primitive^  poor,  ignorant,  well-disposed,  and  contented.  Of 
connding  and  flexible  characters,  they  are  governed  by  the  village  priest 
and  the  village  doctor.  Their  custom  is  of  small  value  to  us,  as  they 
produce,  or  make  nearly  all  that  little  which  they  consume  or  use.  They 
call  their  Indian  neighbours  les  sauvages;  and  the  Indians  might,  per- 
haps, without  much  injustice,  retort  the  appellation. 

Ketuming  to  Montreal,  I  there  made  what  inquiries  I  could  respecting 
the  general  feeling  and  condition  of  the  colony.  Several  circumstances 
had  recently  occurred  to  create  a  strong  desire  for  annexation  with  the 
United  States  in  the  breasts  of  many  of  the  Canadians.  By  the  free- 
trade  principles,  which  England  had  recently  adopted,  she  had  deprived 
her  colonies  of  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  home  market.  The  Cana- 
dian merchants  had  for  some  time  been  losing  money ;  but  they  thought 
money  was  to  be  made  again,  if  they  could  get  the  advantage  of  the  New 
York  market  without  being  subjected  to  the  duty  (20  per  cent.  I  believe) 
which  they  now  have  to  pay ;  and  that  they  could  raise  funds  for  public 
works  on  better  terms,  when  they  should  have  passed  what  they  consi- 
dered as  a  transition  state.  In  the  rebellion  of  1837,  the  humbler  of  the 
Scotch  emigrants  were  in  favour  of  annexation,  and  the  corresponding 
class  of  Irish  were  opposed  to  it ;  from  either  of  which  circumstances  it 
might  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  land  would  increase  in  value  if  the 
country  should  become  a  portion  of  the  United  States.  To  those  who  were 
influenced  by  mere  mercenary  motives  was  now  to  be  added  (if  at  least 
we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of  their  speeches  and  newspapers)  a  consider- 
able number  of  a  class,  which  had  hitherto  been  considered  the  warmest 
advocates  of  the  British  connexion  ;  but  which  was  now  goaded  in  an  op- 
posite direction  by  party  rancour  and  disappointed  ambition.  A  Conser- 
vative ministry  having  dissolved  the  Canadian  parliament-,  and  being  out- 
voted in  their  own  new  parliament,  Lord  Elgin  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  construct  a  ministi^  on  different  principles  out  of  the  radical  and 
French- Canadian  parties.  Its  measures  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Conservative  party;  but  they  seemed  to  consider  their  greatest  grievance  to 
be  that  the  governor-general,  in  his  anxiety  to  conciliate  the  partisans  of  the 
new  ministry,  had  unnecessarily  slighted,  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life, 
the  chie£3  of  the  English  Tory  party,  who  bad  been  instrumental  in  putting 
down  the  former  rebellion.  Probably  these  slights  have  been  much  ex- 
aggerated by  the  watchful  suspicions  of  the  Tones ;  for  I  heard  so  trifling 
a  matter  as  that  he  had  at  his  own  table  asked  a  Radical  to  take  wine 
with  him,  and  then  asked  one  of  the  recognised  Tory  leaders  to  join  them, 
alleged  in  Montreal  against  Lord  Elgin  as  a  mortal  offence.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  effects  of  his  unpopularity  are  serious.  Some  straggling 
soldiers,  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  had  been  caught,  and  killed,  with 
wanton  cruelty,  by  the  Canadian  Radicals.  This  is  still  remembered 
throughout  the  army ;  and  officers  and  men  sympathise  with  the  Tories 
in  their  dislike  to  the  governor-general,  whom  they  regard  as  the  friend 
of  the  butchers  of  their  comrades.  In  the  spring  of  1 849,  the  parliament- 
houses  at  Montreal  were  intentionally,  and  publicly,  set  on  fire  and  burnt 
down,  with  no  opposition  from  those  who  are  usually  counted  upon  as  the 
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finoodfl  of  order.     The  ruia  was  fipokeaof,  ipbfln  at  mas  fMaated  ^n^V  to 
me,  as  the  *'  Elgin  Maittles.^ 

,The  Brituh  oonnexian  :nioald  prohably  reoeive  ^  'iii|aport  «f  ^ikm 
fioman  Catholic  psiests,  who  have  gienenUly  he«B  iprstbeoted  in  .the  ^fMMea* 
aioiL  of  the  large  property  originally  gpnanted  ^to  them  hy  the  IRoeaiAi  9a* 
veniment.  I  underfitand  that  the  praests  jre'jKunideredfnAral  a&diab*- 
jiitable;  but  they  leave  the  f>eople.in  ignosanoe. 

Wages  are  not  so  high  in  Canada  as  in  the  Unified  States;  Imt  moaey^ 
heing  ^8s  plentiful,  goes  fopther.  A  farmer  or  a  fiwrnrlabAttmr  may  do 
ssell  in  the  western  portions  of  Canada,  wimce.the  heat  9i^ettt<^gm»waii(g 
lands  in  America  are  said  to  lie.  Provisiens  there  Jtne  cheap -and 'pieniti&d; 
but  the  difficulty  for  the  farmer  is  Ui  turn  iato  AiMney  that  p«stion  .of  kcm 
|ff«Nluce  which  he  does  not  ooosume,  as  neither  the  madsetsiBor  the  voada 
to  them  are  as  good  as  those  of  the  United  Stsrtes,  and  the  steam-'boaftsan 
the  St  Lawrence  charge  highly  for  fthe  oonveyaaoe  sf  tsteiek.  A  man, 
therefone,  who  settles  in  Canada,  should  be  slow  to  f>art  with  his  money, 
ImowiEKg  that  he  will  ii»ve  a  ereat  difficulty  in  getting  it  ihack  .again ; 
but,  if  cautious  in  this  Te^iect,  he  will  prabahly  «do  well 

At  a  table  d'hdte  in  Montreal  I  sat  'next  a  gentleman  advAoced  in 
y^eais,  a  magistrate,  jmd  person  of  great  intelUgenee  and  <coBi8ideiab]ie 
property,  fJEurming  his  own  estate  on  the  Ottawa  XUver.  It  was  his 
honourable  boast  that  as  a  boy  he  had  arriikted  in  Canada,  from  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  with  only  one  shilling  in  his  poeket.  He 
informed  me  that  on  his  farm  he  payed  his  male  labourers  Iram  25^  to 
30Z.*  a  year,  with  their  board,  giving  them  four  >meals«  day;  and  added* 
tliat,  what  with  making  potash,  fencing,  &c.,  in  the  winter,  be  contrivad 
to  keep  his  men  employed  all  the  year  round.  He  was  satisfied  with  Lord 
Elgin,  and  well  pleased  with  the  English  couBiezian. 

I  will  add  another  anecdote  of  a  Highlander.  The  tourist  in  Scotland 
has  probably  seen  a  small  river-island,  oear  the  village  of  KiUen,  where 
^eep  the  rude  fore£&thers  of  the  clan  of  Maonab.  Its  chieftain  having 
sold  his  land  to  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  the  Marquis  of  Carrabas  ^ 
the  neighbourhood,  migrated  to  Canada  in  the  eady  part  of  this  century, 
taking  with  him  the  greater  part  of  his  little  <dan.  It  was  told  me  that 
the  chief,  attempting  to  .transfer  his  hereditary  dignity  from  the  Old 
World  to  the  T^ew,  left  on  Sir  Allan  Macnab  a  card,  on  which  his  name 
was  written  as  '*  The  Macnab ;"  and  that  thereupon  :Sir  Allan  wrote  upon 
a  card,  ^'  The  other  Macnab,"  and  left  it  in  return. 

On  the  1st  day  of  October  I  entered  New  England,  and  passed 
through  the  states  of  Vermont  itnd  New  Hampabire  to  Massachusetts. 

Lady  Emmeline  Stuart  Wortley,  in  her  very  interesting  ^^  Travels  in 
the  United  States,"  asserts,  and  with  good  gpn^unds,  that  ^  Massachusetts 
boasts  of  Mr.  Webster  as  one  of  her  children."  But  he  is  a  child  of  Mas- 
sachusetts by  adoption,  and  not  by  birth  ;  for  he  was  .born,  and  spent  his 
boyhood,  in  New  Hampshire.  I  believe  the  same  distinguished  Authoress 
alludes  to,  and  quotes  rather  loosely,  a  sentence  from  one  of  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Webster,  which  deserves,  from  its  magnificence,  to  be  presented 

*  I  presume  of  Canadian  currency,  in  which  four  dollars,  or  «  trifle  more  tfaan 
sixteen  shillings  English  money,  make  a  pound. 
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Tvkh  tuooaanBy^  A£kerjtatiQg;tiuit,.ia  the  attempt  to  inapoaB  (nses  without 
grantiBg  r0preieutatio%  the  Araencans  saw  tlie  ^^ecm  of  .an  uajust  powet^ 
Ute  great  orator  adds :  ^  On  .this  qsntiaM  of  princsipk,  Mebile.  actual  sai- 
{eni\g  was  yet  £ax  ofi^  daej  xaued  thear  Biag  jigaiiist  apoiver  to  which,  for 
purposes  o££an\ga.  ODDqjieBt  And  subjugation,  Rome,  in  ihe  Jieight  of 'her 
glory,  is  Jiot  to  he  compaced ;  a  power  which  lias  iiotted^orer  the  sui&oe 
of  the  whole  gbbe  witii  her  possesaions  and  military  posts— vhon 
wQffning  drum-heaty  foUowiqg  iSe  suo,  jmd  keeping  company  with  the 
bour%  ciicles  ike  earth  daily  with  one  oontinnons  and  nabrDloen  Jitrain  of 
the  martial  aura  of  England." 

lu  1830,  Mc  Webster's  oratoneal  powers  wene  put  to  their  severest 
test.  He  had  spoken  in  the  United  Slates'  senate,  and  Mr.  Hayne,  a 
senator  of  great  £stinction,  from  South  CaroHua,  iiad  been  pitted  against 
him  to  answer.  Mr.  Hayne's  ^>eech  was  agreed  by  the  friends  of  both 
sides  to  be  most  successful ;  and  all  parties  said  that  poor  Webster  was 
smashed  and  done  for.  But  Mr.  Webster  proved  to  he  one, 
That,  where  the  sfteaoer  £unt,  «an  oniy  ied ; 

and,  ever  since  his  reply,  he  has  heen  regarded  ass  the  aHilest  speaker  in 
the  United  States ;  and  is,  perhaps,  at  this  day,  l3ie  most  inipressive  living 
orator  that  wields  the  English  language. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Webster  visited  England,  and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing  to  learn  what  he  thought  of  the  English  speakers.  His  opinion  of 
those  in  the  House  of  Commons  1  did  not  hear ;  hut,  after  his  return,  he 
told  his  Boston  friends,  the  best  four  speakers  in  fhe  House  of  Lords  were 
Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  Bishop 
of  London. 

But  I  must  revert  to  my  own  tour.  When  T  last  took  my  hearings,  I 
was  in  the  New  England  railway  "  cars,"  hound  for  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    I  stopped  at  its  chief  manufacturing  city,  Lowell. 

To  the  philanthropist,  Lowell  is  the  most  interesting  city  in  the  world ; 
proving,  as  it  does,  that  the  manufacturing  system  need  not  produce  the 
moral  or  physical  degradation  of  the  operative.  The  greatest  precautions 
have  been  taken  to  render  it  here  the  parent  of  as  nmch  good,  and  as  little 
evil,  as  possible  to  those  employed.  The  zeal  of  friends — the  warning  of 
enemies — have  conduced  to  the  same  result.  The  whole  ground  on  which 
the  factories  are  built  belonged  originally,  and  the  magnificent  waterworks 
by  which  all  the  mills,  cotton,  carpeting,  calico-printing,  &c.,  are  supplied, 
still  helong  to  one  corporation ;  and  certain  general  rules  are  observed  by 
all  the  companies  using  the  ground  and  the  water  of  that  corporation. 
According  to  these,  an  operative  dismissed  for  misconduct  from  one  mill 
is  never  employed  in  another. '  Each  company  possesses  long  rows,  or 
**  blocks,*'  of  boarding-houses,  some  for  males,  some  for  females.  Bespect- 
ahle  persons  are  sought  out,  upon  whom  dependence  can  be  placed,  to 
exercise  a  supervision  on  the  morals  of  the  boarders.  To  these  the 
lodging-houses  are  let  at  very  low  rents,  averaging  only  irom  one  half  to 
a  tUrd  of  those  produced  in  other  portions  of  the  city  by  similar  houses. 
In  return,  the  board  charged  weekly  to  the  mill  operatrves,  who  alone, 
tmless  by  special  permission,  are  to  oe  taken  in,  is  very  small — ^being  1* 
dollar  75  cents  for  a  man,  and  1  doflar  25  cents  for  a  woman,  the  week. 

•  An  English  sovereign  is  worth  4  dollars  84  cents.  A  cent  is  worth  about  an 
English  halfpenny. 
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It  was  stated  that  the  ayera^e  earnings,  after  deducting  board,  were— ^f  a 
man  4  dollars  80  cents,  and  of  a  woman  2  dollars,  we  week.  But,  in 
some  cotton-mills  there,  called  the  Merrimack  mills,  one  remarkably  good 
work- woman,  who  had  long  made,  besides  the  price  of  her  board,  6  dollars 
each  week,  was  pointed  out  to  me.  The  boarding-housekeepers  are  re- 
quired to  prohibit  intoxicating  liquids,  to  lock  the  outer  doors  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  and  to  see,  as  far  as  may  be,  that  on  Sunday  the  opera- 
tives attend  some  place  of  public  worship.  All  persons  workmg  in  a  mill 
are  compelled  to  lodge  in  one  of  its  boardings-houses,  unless  they  obtain 
an  exemption  under  special  circumstances,  such  as  having  friends  living 
in  the  city.  It  had  previously  been  told  me  that  the  factoiy  girls  spent 
too  much  on  their  dress ;  but,  though  they  were  generally  dressed  with 
neatness  when  working  in  the  ia«ctories,  and  with  smartness  on  Sundays, 
I  tever  saw  anything  ludicrous  or  extravagant  in  their  appearance.  I  was 
at  Lowell  on  a  Sunday,  and  went  to  one  of  the  churches,  where  was  a 
large  and  well-conducted  congregation,  of  which,  I  believe,  a  considerable 
proportion  were  factory  girls.  In  Massachusetts  there  is  no  act  of  the 
state  legislature  limiting  the  hours  of  labour ;  but  in  the  adjoining  state 
of  New  Hampshire,  a  ten  hours  bill  has  been  carried.  In  the  manufuc- 
turing  town,  however,  of  Manchester,  in  the  latter  state,  its  provisions 
have  been  evaded,  as  the  Lowell  people  told  me,  by  means  of  special 
agreements  with  the  operatives.  The  manufacturing  population  of  Lowell 
is  not  like  the  corresponding  population  in  England — ^statiocni'v.  To 
Lowell  a  g^rl  comes  from  the  country,  and  worl;9  for.  three  or  four  years 
in  a  mill ;  sometimes  to  support  herselP>  sometimes  to  assist  her  parents, 
and  often  that,  when  she  marries,  she  may  have  more  than  her  face  for 
her  fortune.  When  the  mills  are  out  of  work,  she  generally  returns  with 
a  full  piurse  and  good  character  to  her  old  home ;  which  all  along  she  has 
continued  occasionally  to  visit.  Whereas  our  operatives,  having  no  other 
home  to  which  to  go,  must  remain  idly  in  the  town,  with  little  advantage 
to  themselves,  and  less  to  the  neighbourhood,  waiting  for  the  mills  to  be 
once  more  set  to  work.  The  New  England  people  greatly  prefer  working 
in  factories  to  going  into  service.  Hence  the  domestic  servants  tiierc  are 
principally  supplied  from  the  Irish  and  the  free  negroes;  but  these  two 
races  do  not  agree  well  together. 

The  "  public,"  that  is  the  free,  schools  of  Lowell,  as  of  Massachusetts 
generally,  are  excellent.  It  is,  I  understand,  considered  in  New  England, 
and  most  properly  bo,  to  be  no  degradation  for  a  young  lady  of  excellent 
social  position,  who  may.  fancy  that  such  is  her  vocation,  to  teach  in  a 
public  school  as  a  salaiied  schoolmistress.  There  are  three  classes  of 
schools  in  Massachusetts  in  which  childiren  are  educated  free  of  expense. 
They  are  called  the  primary,  the  grammar,  and  the  high  schools.  In 
the  lowest  the  boys  and  girls  are  educated  together  by  females.  When 
they  rise  to  the  higher  schools  they  are  separated  ;  and  the  sex  of  the 
teacher  follows  that  of  the  pupil.  And  teaching  in  the  common  school- 
rooms of  Massachusetts  you  may  see  young  ladies  with  acquirements, 
manners,  and  personal  attractions,  superior  to  the  average  of  those  to  be 
found  in  the  fashionable  drawing-rooms  of  a  European  metropolis.  The 
sons  of  all  classes  attend  the  public  schools :  but  these  schools  are  not 
generally  frequented  by  the  dau^j^hters  of  wealthy  persons.  The  standard 
of  general  education  is  much  higher  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  than  it  is  in  England. 
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On  my  road  from  Lowell  to  Boston  I  passed  through  Lexington,  where, 
according  to  the  inscription  on  an  obelisk  on  its  common,  fell  '*  the  first  vic« 
tims  of  British  t3rranny  and  oppression,  on  the  morning  of  the  ever  mem^o- 
rable  19th  of  April,  An.  Dom.  1775.  The  die  was  cast! ! !  The  blood  of 
these  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  God  and  their  country  was  the  cement  of  the 
union  of  these  states,  then  colonies."  And  I  saw  an  old  gentleman  who^ 
as  a  boy,  had  taken  part  with  the  colonists  in  that  fiettal  and  pregnant 
ddrmish,  and  had  two  relatives  and  namesakes  killed  on  the  field.  This 
village  gives  name  in  the  west  to  another  Lexington. 

Boston,  the  Athens  of  America,  unites  the  characteristics  possessed  by 
Edinburgh,  and  its  port  Leith,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  Prescott,* 
Tioknor,  Everett,  'V^nthrop,  Longfellow,  Sparks,  Choate,  Sumner,  Curtis, 
Affassiz,  Guyot,  shed  the  variegated  lustre  of  thmr  hig^  intellectual  at- 
tamments  over  the  capital  of  the  '^  Bay  State."  But  Mr.  Bancroft,  the 
historian  of  the  United  States,  has  recently  removed  from  hereto  the  city 
of  New  York ;  where,  also,  I  believe,  lives  Mr.  Bryant,  whom  the  most 
intellectual  of  his  countrymen  consider  the  first  of  their  poets. 

The  merchants  of  Boston  are  enterprising.  They  are  eager  to  acquire 
wealth;  desiring  to  show,  by  the  success  of  their  combinations,  their  supe- 
rior intelligence  ;  but  they  bestow  it  on  public  charities  with  princely 
liberality.  They  aspire  not,  as  with  us,  to  found  a  family,  but  a  hospital. 
Men  who  inherit  wealth  do  not  for  the  most  part  prosper,  either  in  the 
free  states  of  the  Union  or  in  Canada.  They  are  not  fix)m  their  very 
position  thrust  prominently  into  politics  or  the  magistracy  ;  nor  is  there 
a  class  of  such  men,  having  fixed  habits  and  modes  of  living,  with  whom 
they  can  amalgamate.  The  most  sensible  heads  of  families  in  the  northern 
cities  of  the  United  States  have  said  to  me  that  they  were  anxious  to  ob- 
serve the  bent  of  the  geniuses  of  their  sons,  to  train  them,  in  correspond- 
ence with  that,  to  a  business  or  profession,  and  to  ^ve  or  leave  them 
enough  to  start  them  in  life,  but  not  enough  to  make  them  independent 
of  their  own  exertions.  In  Boston,  the  notions  of  decorum  are  unusually 
strict.  This  is  not  without  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages;  for  a 
youth,  who  may  have  once  got  the  character  of  being  a  little  wild,  loses, 
without  the  slightest  chance  of  redeeming,  his  social  position.  And,  as 
the  celebrated  university  of  Harvard,  sometimes  called  Cambridge,  from  a 
village,  within  five  miles  of  Boston,  in  which  it  is  situated,  collects  young 
men  from  aU  parts  of  the  Union,  there  must  here  be  ample  temptation  to 
get  into  scrapes. 

The  Revere  House  at  Boston  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  best 
hotel  in  the  United  States.  Apropos  to  which,  I  will  add  a  few  words 
about  the  American  manner  of  living  at  hotels,  elsewhere  than  in  the 
watering-places.  Every  hotel  has  two  entrances,  a  public  and  a  private 
one.  The  public  entrance  is  for  gentlemen,  the  private  is  for  ladies  and 
those  gentlemen  who  may  attend  them.     It  is  not  usual  to  take  private 

*  At  the  Liverpool  custom-house  the  American  copyright  edition  of  Mr.  Pres- 
cott's  ."  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  for  which  I  had  within  the  previoos 
fortnight  given  six  dollars  at  New  York,  was  taken  from  me,  as  Mr.  Prescott  had 
sold  the  copyright  for  England  to  an  English  publisher,  who  had  placed  the  book 
on  the  custom-house  prohibited  list.  If  in  the  United  States  a  corresponding  pri- 
vilege were  granted  to  our  authors,  Mr.  Macaulay  would  be  the  richer  man  by 
some  thousands  dT  pounds. 
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nttiDg--ro0ins ;  bat  there  is  in  eveiy  hotel  a  lai^  eomfintable,  vell- 
fumished  drawing-room,  for  the  ezdufliye  «se  of  ladias  aad  tiiote  gonilB* 
men  appended  to  them :  and  there  is  a  sitttng-room,  conunonlj  veiy  ia- 
eomfortable,  though  veiy  comfortable  at  the  Revere  House,  for  all  other 
l^tlemen.  In  the  large  hotels,  the  ladiee  and  their  cavaliers  dine  often 
in  different  Tooms,  and  at  different  hours,  and  almost  always  at  different 
tables  from  the  gentlemen  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  unattached. 
The  dinner  hour  varies  at  the  best  hotels  ^m  two  to  five;  but  the  moat 
general  dinner  hour  is  three.  A  goog  is  sounded  all  through  the  hoteiy 
to  give  notice  when  the  meals  are  ready.  At  dinner,  die  waiters  put  on 
the  courses,  take  off  the  ooven,  and  vemove  the  ooarses,  altogether;  and 
not  quietly,  bat  with  a  great  floonsh.  Abondanee  of  newa^pen  aae 
taken  by  the  iiotels  f(»*the  benefit  of  their  giiests.  Two  doUsrs  a  head  fet 
day  is  paid  for  board  and  lodging  at  the  Revere  flooBe,  exduaveof  wine. 
On  liheir  wine  the  landlox^,  cabed  in  America  ^proprietors,"  make  a 
great  profit ;  for  'ftfaey  charge  two  dollars  for  a  quart  bottle  of  good  wise 
of  the  ordinary  descriptions.  They  would,  "probably,  in  iiie  end,  make 
more  by  their  wine,  if  they  charged  less ;  as  oie  minority  <fE  penons  now 
do  not  call  for  it  at  all.  You  may  have  private  sitdngHPOdons  and  meals 
if  you  like ;  but  yon  mu«t  pay  very  dearly  ior  your  exchigiveness.  The 
hotel  accommodation  at  the  gveat  cities  is  not  sufficient  £or  the  public 
demand;  and,  therefore,  the  ^^pn^rietor,"  whoassigva  you  a  good  room, 
confers,  rather  than  receives,  a  favour.  As  soon  as  yoa  airive  at  an  hotel 
you  should  enter  in  a  book  your  name  and  lesideoee.  O^qpoarte  to  them 
will  immediiBtelj  be  written  the  number  of  your  bedroom ;  and  you  will 
soon  learn  not  to  be  surprised  when  the  vumerals  are  iiundreds.  Boots 
is  the  only  servant  who  has  a  positive  claim  upon  your  pnrse ;  ibut,  if  you 
stay  any  length  of  time,  or  receive  from  a  chambennaid  <or  waiter  any 
particnlar  attention,  it  is  common  to  give  them  each  a  trifle  as  a  matter  of 
favour.  What  an  improvement  upon  the  English  system  of  exorbitant 
payment  to  (sobetantially  charges  for)  hotel  servants !  In  almost  every 
Hotel  there  is,  as  far  as  nossible  removed  from  ihe  drawing*rooro,  a  bar- 
room, where  liquors,  and  all  sorts  of  preparations  from  diem  are  sold.  In 
most  parts  of  iht  country,  and  partacularly  in  the  eovd^  and  west,  it  is 
the  custom,  aBni  especially  ^'ith  young  men,  to  treat  each  other  at  the  bar. 
One  young  man  aisks  his  male  friends  to  take  a  drink,  and  pays  for  aU. 
The  nest  time  any  of  them  meet  him,  he  is  asked  in  return.  The  original 
motive,  probably,  in  both  cases  is  kindness  and  hospitality;  but  a  habit  of 
drinking  may  be  thus  produced.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  bar- 
room has  been,  to  many  a  noble-hearted  young  fellow,  the  vestibule  to  the 
grave.  To  treat  at  a  bar  is  in  England  considered  ungentlemanlike. 
Would  to  God  it  were  so  throughout  the  United  States  ! 

But  the  space  which  I  have  occupied  warns  me  that  I  should  think  of 
drawing  my  article  to  a  conclusion,  though  some  of  the  more  prominent 
subjects  of  interest  remain  to  be  noticed. 

More  than  once  have  I  visited  all  the  principal  ^'  Atlantic"  cities ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1850  I  steamed  up,  and  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fiiUowing  winter  I  steamed  down,  the  Ohio  and  the  southern  Misassippi. 

Of  the  Atlantic  cities,  proceeding  southward  from  Boston,  I  will  first 
mention  New  Haven,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  contains  the 
university  of  Yale  College,  which  is  adorned  by  a  collection  of  historical 
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{ni]itiiig;s  ftnd  yafaiaUe  minerals,  and  by  the  caJbiiMt  and  conversation  of 
tbe  veactable  Professer  Sifiim«D.  One  sweet,  cabn  summer's  ni^t,  as  I 
was  pasni^  in  a  steaonwr  l^rottgh  Long  Island  Sonad,  which  flows 
4wtween  New  Haven  and  New  York,  the  idea  of  scribbling  a  few  verses 
oocumsl  to  me.     May  I  venture  to  transcribe  the  lines  ? — 

Hie  ripple  it  trembles  and  kisses  the  strand. 
To  the  sea-wccd  bends  loving  the  bough  from  the  land  ; 
And  in  silence  the  trees  with  their  arms  interlace, 
As  we  flide  past  the  htTls  that  the  ocean  embrace. 

The  moon  'mid  the  stars,  sure  she  looks  like  a  bride. 
Who  loves  to  see  glitter  her  maids  by  her  side : 
She's  too  kind  to  outshine  her  vounGf  sisters  that  pass, 
And  smile  on  the  ocean,  like  girls  on  their  glass. 

And  old  Ocean,  he  smoothes  down  his  billow  the  while, 
To  reflect  on  bis  surfiu^e  their  delicate  smile ; 
Bat  broad  gleams  the  moon's  image  his  bosom  above, 
^Tis  for  her  throbs  in  tides  the  strong  pube  of  his  love. 

Let  us  now  proceed  firom  New  York  by  *^  the  cars''  to  Philadelphia. 
In  the  ''  Quaker  City,"  as  might  be  supposed,  ease  and  comfort  seem 
more  regarded  than  Aow.  Tlie  society  is  very  agreeable,  and  the  pre- 
vailing taste  mther  iHerary,  l^ongh  far  from  pedantic.  In  no  other  cil^ 
of  the  Union  does  the  female  voice  so  much  resemble  that  of  Englana. 
It  is  more  t^met  than  that  of  New  York,  less  sweet  than  that  of  Virginia. 
I  was  introduced  to  a  lady  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  residing  in  this  city, 
from  whom  Sir  Waiter  Scott  is  said  to  have  drawn,  on  the  information 
of  Mr.  Wa^ington  Irving,  his  character  of  Rebecca.  Here  a  club  of  dis- 
tinguished geutlemen  of  the  city,  meeting  in  each  other's  houses,  assem- 
bles every  Saturday  evening,  m  the  spring.  The  members  have  the 
privilege  of  bringing  strangers ;  and  often,  by  their  kindness  in  using  it, 
they  give  them  a  general  and  very  agreeable  introduction  to  Isociety. 
The  meetings  are  called  **  Wistar  Parties,"  in  honour  of  their  found^. 
Respecting  PhihuiMphia,  I  will  only  add  that,  though  in  a  state  of  com- 
mercial prosperity,  it  does  not  grow  as  rapidty  as  its  enterprising  neigh- 
hours  on  ^ther  side,  New  York  and  Baltimore. 

Baltimore  is  the  first  important  city  in  a  slave-owning  state  that  the 
travdler  from  the  north  reaches.  The  houses  of  the  principal  gentry  are 
very  large,  as  much  for  llie  accommodation  of  the  numerous  slaves  as  the 
master ;  and  behind  these  houses  are  substantial  out-buildings,  in  which 
the  raanaed  domestic  slaves  have  separate  bedrooms  assigned  them.  The 
word  **  slave*'  is  banished  from  the  vocabulary  of  a  Southern,  and  '<  ser- 
vant*' is  substituted  in  its  stead.  On  the  hackneyed  subject  of  slavery 
there  is  not  space  to  enter ;  but  I  am  bound  in  candour  to  state,  that, 
having  spent  altogether  nearly  a  year  in  the  slave-owning  states,  I  have 
not  seen  one  single  case  in  wmch  any  slave  has  been  treated  with  cruelty 
by  his  nwster  or  his  master's  agent;  and  I  have  universally  found  the 
domestic  slaves  treated  with  what,  were  it  shown  in  England  to  our  own 
servants,  of  the  same  race  with  ourselves,  would  be  considered  mueasonable 
indulgence.  Let  who  may  support  a  cause;,  abstractedly  good,  with  pious 
frauds ;  I  will  not 

Prom  Bsdtimore  a  two  hmiTs'  journey  on  the  railroad  takes  you  to 
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Washington.  The  federal  city  is  most  happily  nused  ahoTe  the  waves  of 
popular  agitadon  bj  its  entire  want  of  manu&cturing  or  oommercial  im- 
portance. It  is  the  conception  of  a  peat  city  very  partially  executed.  Its 
public  buildings  are  magnifioenty  its  streets  are  oroad;  but  its  private 
nouses  are  irregular,  poor,  and  often  of  wood.  If  this  picture  does  not 
quite  realise  the  impression  which  an  American  entertains  of  his  national 
capital,  he  may  pernaps  forgive  me  when  I  add  that  it  corresponds  almost 
exactly  with  we  descnption  given  by  Montesquieu  of  Rome,  long  before 
it  had  been  adorned  and  enakved  by  the  Caesars :  ^<  Les  maisons  etoient 
plac6es  sans  ordre  et  tr^s  petites ;  car  les  hommes,  toujours  au  travail  oa 
dans  la  place  publique,  ne  se  tenoient  gu^re  dans  les  maisons.  Mus  la 
grandeur  de  Rome  parut  bient6t  dans  ses  Edifices  publics.  On  common- 
9oit  dejil  k  hktiT  la  ville  ^ternelle." 

When  staying  at  different  times  in  Washmgton,  I  frequently  attended 
the  United  States  senate,  which  is  not  '<  degraded**  from  the  position  of 
the  most  dignified  and  intellectual  legulative  assembly  in  the  world  by 
the  open  "  reception  of  a  regular  stipend'** — a  custom  which  it  deriveiil 
from  the  English  parliamentary  practice  of  an  age  when  lands  were  no| 
sold  to  railway  companies,  nor  allotments  of  shares  received  from  railway 
companies,  by  members  of  either  house  I 

In  February,  1860,  I  was  present  in  the  senate  houses  when  Mr.  day 
made  his  great  statesmanlike  and  conciliatory  speech,  with  the  hope 
(which  I  trust  will  pro?e  to  have  been  entirely  realised)  of  producing  a 
compromise  between  the  opposing  interests  and  prejudices  of  tne  northern 
and  southern  states.  In  tne  following  March,  I  was  present,  when  Mr. 
Walker,  the  distinguished  senator  from  Wisconsin,  with  that  kindness  of 
feeling  with  which  he  has  recently  won  so  many  hearts  in  England,  re* 
signed  his  claim  on  the  door  to  Mr.  Webster ;  who  rose  and  cblivered  a 
speech  on  the  compromise,  of  which  the  manner  and  the  matter  were 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Roman  senate.  I  was  present,  too,  on  the 
I7th  of  July,  in  the  same  year,  when  Mr.  Webster  made  another  great 
speech  on  the  compromise,  in  which  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  dicta- 
tion by  the  represented  to  the  representative  are  espedally  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  statesman. 

From  Washington,  continuing  on  the  west  side  of  the  United  States^ 
and  proceeding  southward,  we  arrive  at  Richmond,  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia. This  handsome  city  was  named  from  its  resemblance  in  situation 
to  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  which  had  been  named  by  King  Heniy  VII., 
in  honour  of  his  castle  and  earldom  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  AdA  it  is 
satisfactory  that  some  place  in  the  New  World  should  derive  its  name,  how- 
ever indirectly,  from  him  under  whose  auspices  the  European  foot  was  first 
planted  by  Cabot  on  the  continent  of  America.  Richmond,  viewed  socially, 
reminded  me  of  an  English  cathedral  city  in  an  agricultural  district ;  but  it 
has  the  ad?aQtage  of  being  the  seat  of  a  state  legislature  and  the  residence 

*  ^  The  National  Assembly  [of  France]  was  degraded  hj  the  reception  of  a 
regular  stipend**!— Leading  Article  of  the  Trmet,  10  December,  1851.  A  United 
States'  senator  is  paid  8  dollars  a  day  during  the  sitting  of  Ck>ngress.  A  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  receives  6000  dollars,  or  a  little  more 
than  1200/.  a  year.  The  President  of  the  United  States  receives  20,000  dollars, 
or  a  little  more  than  4000iL  a  year,  and  is  provided  with  a  house.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  in  the  United  States  no  pensions  are  given  to  retiring  judges. 
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of  an  aocompliBhed  bar.  Whilst  I  was  at  Richmond,  a  convention  was  held 
there,  to  form  a  new  state  constitution  :  on  the  basis  on  which  future  re- 
presentatives should  be  elected  the  eastern  and  western  members  differed; 
and  the  views  of  one  party  were  advocated  by  Mr.  Stanard,  and  of  the 
other  by  Mr.  Somers,  m  speeches  of  great  ability.  In  personal  appear- 
ance, the  members  of  the  convention  resembled  a  large  bench  of  West 
Biding  magistrates  assembled  at  Pontefract  sessions. 
^  FromRicbmond,  proceeding  south,  we  arrive  at  Charleston,  the  principal 
dty  of  South  Carolma ;  for  whose  gallant  sons  and  fair  daughters  I  have 
too  much  regard  not  to  hope  (as  indeed  I  believe)  that  they  will  not  much 
longer  feel  bound  to  trouble  themselves  or  the  Union  with  projects  of 
secession.  In  South  Carolina  I  spent  some  time  very  ag^reeably  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  an  opulent  rice-planter.  It  is  in  the  slave-holding 
states  only  that  yon  meet  with  large  landed  properties,  there  called  plan- 
tations. The  planter  of  consideration  is  a  compound  of  tlie  feudal  baron, 
the  well-bred  English  country  gentleman,  and  the  fanner.  Those  who 
would  know  something  of  life  on  a  plantation  may  be  referred  to  an  inte- 
xestiog  novel  by  Mrs.  Gilman,  of  Cnarleston,  called  ''  Recollections  of  a 
Southern  Matron,**  and  published  in  New  York. 

Let  us  now  pass  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  New  Orleans,  the 
great  port  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi— the  future  bread-basket  of 
tile  world. 

I  happened  to  be  there  on  the  8th  of  January,  1850,  the  thirty-fifUi 
umiversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  An  opportunity  for  proces- 
sions and  speeches  is,  in  the  United  States,  seldom  lost.  Such  national 
celebrations  must  be  useful  in  keeping  up  patriotism  to  fever  heftt ;  but 
the  speeches  delivered  by  the  mob-orators  sometimes  evince  an  extra- 
ordinary bad  taste,  and  must  be  intensely  humiliating  to  the  more 
polished  of  their  countrymen.  Of  such  a  nature  were  some  of  the 
addresses  made  at  New  Orleans  on  this  occasion.  I  will  add  a  few  words, 
therefore,  on  the  victory  of  New  Orleans. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  1815,  the  forces  under  General 
Jackson  have  been  computed  to  have  been  about  20,000  men,  principally 
lecruits;  those  of  Sir  £dward  Pakenham  about  8000,  prindpally  veterans 
General  Jackson's  camp,  lyine  between  New  Orleans  and  the  British  army, 
was  strongly  fortified  by  ditdies,  by  high  outworks,  and  by  a  breastwork 
made  of  cotton  bales.  The  British  in  vain  had  endeavoured  to  provoke 
ihe  Americans  to  leave  their  camp,  and  engage  in  open  fight.  The 
camp  they  then  determined  to  storm.  Now  General  Jack»on  had  consulted 
General  Adair,  the  commander  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  as  to  what  would 
probably  be  the  British  mode  of  attack,  and  how  it  should  be  repelled. 
General  Adair  had  answered  that  he  knew  the  material  of  which  the 
British  army  was  composed,  and  that  there  was  no  mode  of  repelling  the 
troops  but  killing  them,  and  that  he  presumed  an  assault  would  be 
made  at  night ;  and  in  several  divisions,  m  order  to  divert  attention  from 
that  which  should  be  the  principal  point  of  attack.  The  commander-in- 
chief  replied :  '<  Then  do  you  act  as  you  may  think  best ;  you  will  re- 
ceive no  orders  from  me.**  In  the  grey  of  morning,  before  daybreak,  the 
British  came  to  the  assault  in  three  divisions :  and  General  Adair  put  his 
ear  to  the  ground ;  and,  having  heard  in  what  direction  the  tread  of  the 
greatest  number  of  feet  came,  there  directed  his  unerring  Kentucky 
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vflemen.*  But  the  British  odbnel,  to  whom  tiw  duty  bad  been  aaiigoed 
of  seeing  that  the  seating  implements  were  brought  i^,  had  forgotten  ilL 
Yety  without  these,  three  times  did  the  British  advance  to  the  works ;  and 
tibree  times  were  the  first  ranks  swept  away  to  a  man  by  the  fire  of  an  unseen, 
foe.  At  length  they  retired  unpursued ;  their  eommander^in-ehief  being 
killed,  and  two  of  their  generals  wounded,  one  paortally,  and  about  2000, 
officers  and  men,  having  been  killed  or  wounded.  On  burying  the  dead, 
nearly  a  thouaiuid  bodies  in  British  uniforms,  without  one  American 
oorpse  amoqg  them,  were  found  within  the  roace  of  a  few  hundred 
yards.  One  soldier  succeeded  in  getting  to  the  top  of  the  innermost 
works,  and  he  expired  of  his  wounds  the  next  day.  His  dying  request 
was  that  his  eolon^  might  be  informed  that  he  had  mounted  the  nun- 
pflirt.f  It  was  complied  with  by  the  Americans,  by  whcmi,  indeed,  the 
wonnided  were  very  kindly  treated.     I  endeavomed  in  vain  to  learn  hia 


And  now  a  word  to  the  people  of  New  Orleans. 

I  had  rather  lie  with  the  slaughtered  in  the  dank  swamp  below  your 
city,  than — aa  a  son  of  those  who  took  their  aim  &om  behind  a  rampart 
of  cotton  bales  with  the  cool  deliberation  of  perfect  safety^ — be  the  man  to 
insult  and  trample  upon  the  graves  of  heroes.  SUsiel  Heroes  caleas! 
B  ni>t, — let  the  Persians  exult  in  Thermopylee  I 

The  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  the  last  of  those  conflicts — may  it  e\«er 
continue  to  be  the  laet — in  which  we  were  eng^aged  with  our  American 
kipdjed.  The  impulses  of  the  heart,  and  the  reasonings  of  the  head,  alike 
call  for  our  fraternal  union ;  and  on  that,  perhaps,  under  Providence,  may 
hang  for  untold  ages  the  constitutional  lilK^rties  of  the  human  race. 

If  the  tourist  should  desire  to  proceed  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York 
by  ''  the  western  waters,"  he  may  ascend  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers 
tek  Pittsburg,  in  magnificent  steam-boats,  with  an  uninterrupted  navigation 
of  2025  miles ;  and  then,  from  Pittsburg  may  proceed,  in  a  journey  ofi 
about  two  days  and  nights,  partly  by  coaches  and  partly  by  railroad-cars, 
to.  the  great  commercial  city  of  ^'  the  Empire  State." 

The  traveller,  according  to  this  route^  leaving  the  sugar  plantations  of. 
Louisiana^  with  their  adjacent  orange  groves,  and  their  evergreen  oaks,  the 
brandies  of  which  are  laden  with  a  long  grey  moss,  resembling  at  a  dis- 
tance  the  nets  of  fishermen  hung  to  dry,  soon  arrives  at ''  the  bluff,"  or 
high  bank,  of  Natohes ;  where  fields  of  cotton  take  the  place  of  those  of 
sugar-cane,  aud  where  are  country  houses,  with  grounds  kept  in  as  good 
Older  aa  those  around  an  English  gentleman's  seat.  He  has  been  told  of 
the  snags,  and  sandbanks,  and  double-pressure  engine-^boilers,  whieh 
endanger  him  who  confides  himself  to  the  Mississippi ;  but  has  dis- 
regarded the  warnings.  Yet  at  Natches  he  remembers  with  a  sigh,  that 
ha  is  near  the  spot,  where,  worn  out  by  disease,  fatigue,  and  disappoint* 
mant,  died,  on  the  2 1 9t  of  May,  1542,  Ferdinand  de  Soto;  and  that, 
ominously  for  hb  race^  the  discoverer  of  the  Mississippi  was  buried  beneath 
its  waiteni. 

The  most  woaderiul  charaoteristic  <^  this  great  river  is,  that,  for  much 
more  than  a  thousand  miles»  it  continues,  in  its  progress,  to  swallow  up 

*  The  faucU  connected  with  General  Adair  I  was  told  by  his  son-in-law,  a  dis- 
tingrdshed  judge  of  one  of  the  United  States'  courts. 
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M  znrezB  witiboat  diaelcMing  on  ito  siixface  the  a%htest  acoesdoa  ta 
lib  miglriy  bulk.  Alcmg  the  huaka  of  its  southern  portion^  grows,  setf-. 
]ri«ated|  in  the  grefttest  ahuodaace,  a  tree^  catied  th9  cottoft-wood,  somef* 
^hing  Teammbimg  oar  linM^tiee.  It  is  a  regular  buaiaess  to  eat  and  stack 
tUs  wood»  and  thea  to  sell  it  at  so  much  a  oord  to  the  steam-boats  to 
tpfQ  in  tibeir  fimaeas.  Fortunately  it  is  of  most  rapid  gsawth^  or  tha 
aofiplj  could  not  equal  the  demaDd.  I  was  assured  (howaiFer  paaidozieal 
ik  way  seem)  that  a  steamer  makes  her  journey  laere  rapidly  up  tiban  dowa 
tina  rivec;  for  every  time  that,  in  deseending,  she  has  ta  st^p,  she  must 
make  a  wide  sweep  in  order  to  bring  her  head  up  against  the  streaok. 
Hie  water  is  muddy,  and  of  a  leaden  colour,  but  is  considered  very  whole- 
SMBe.  And  the  paternal  duties  of  "  the  father  of  waters"  seem  to  be  more 
extended  than  his  name  denotes,  as  the  beverage  (if  it  may  be  whispered 
without  scandal)  is  said  also  to  be  very  prolific. 

Afber  leaving  the  southern  Mississippi,  with  its  genially  low  banks  o£ 
rifik  alluvial  soil,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  and  entering  the  hilly, 
yot  not  mountainous^  district  watered  by  the  beautiful  Ohio,  we  lose  sight 
of  ootton-fields,  but  a  fine  maise^growing  and  grazing  country  presents 
itself  to  the  view. 

Space  forbids  me  to  describe  the  three  gpreat  cities  of  the  Ohio,  Louis- 
ville, Cincuanati,  and  Pittsburg ;  the  last  of  which,  being  in  a  neighbour- 
hood  where  coal  and  iron  are  to  be  procured,  has  become  the  Birming«- 
ham  of  America.  Neither  may  I  dilate  upon  the  warm  true  hearts  and 
open  bands  of  Kentucky ;  nor  the  hoqatable  roofs  of  its  sweet  inland 
town  of  Lexington,  surrounded  by  the  straightest  and  tallest  oaks  and 
the  richest  grass*.that  I  ever  saw,  and  hoaoux^d  by  having  its  neighbour^ 
hood  selected  for  his  residence  by  the  venerable  statesman  Mr.  Clay. 
LwiU,  however,  just  add  a  few  remarks  on  a  business  to  which  we  have 
nothing  parallel  in  England,  and  turn  one  lingering  retrospect  to  xxky  im<» 
pxessiane  of  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

In  the  rich  lands  of  the  state  of  Kentucky  and  the  State  of  Ohio^ 
graat  quantities  of  Indian  com,  called  by  the  Americans  simply  "com". 
tMT  eaacelleneey  are  raised  ;  and,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  drawing 
li  in  wagg^as  a  great  distance  over  indifferent  roads  to  Louisville  and 
Cineuttiati  for  exportation,  the  inhabitants  keep  large  droves  of  pigs^ 
caUed  by  the  AmoncaBS  "  hogs,"  in  their  woods  durmg  the  spring  uid 
summer,  and  at  the  end  of  autumn  turn  them  for  a  month  into  the  fields. 
q£  Indian  com^  to  tread  down  and  eat  up  the  crop.  Thia  they  call 
'^giving  the  crop  legs."  They  then,  as  soon  as  the  first  frost  of  wiat^ 
sets  in,  drive  the  fattened  animals  to  their  river  ports,  where  they  are 
killed,  salted,  put  in  barrels,  and  shipped  off. 

On  the  5tli  of  September,  1850^  I  went  over  the  pork-bouse  of  Messrs. 
Jackson,  Owsley,  and  Co.,  in  Louisville.  They  were  then  killing  1400 
pigs  a  day,  but  they  had  been  killing  as  many  as  2000  pigs,  and  can 
kill  as  many  as  2500,  a  day.  The  pigs  were  driven  up  to  a  narrow  point, 
where  they  were  let  into  a  raised  slaoghter-house  one  by  one.     There 

•  This  gra«9,  from  its  tint,  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  "  the  blue  grass  of  Ken- 
tucky." It  rises  spontaneously  when  the  undergrowth  of  cane  has  been  cleared 
away  from  the  woods.  I  have  been  told  that  after  a  time  it  dies  or  changes  its 
qualities;  but  this  curious  statement  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  satisfactorily 
authenticating. 
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they  immediately  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  (just  behind  the 
ear,  I  betieve)  ftom  a  hammer,  having  a  circular  iron  or  leaden  head, 
when — how  unlike,  alas!  the  killing  of  a  pig  with  us — ^they  *^  died,  and 
made  no  sign.*'  As  soon  as  they  fell,  a  knife  was  stack  into  their  necks 
to  make  them  bleed.  They  were  then  pushed  forward  into  a  large 
trough  of  hot  water,  and  deprived  of  their  bristles  by  scraping  ;  then 
taken  out  at  the  other  end,  disembowelled,  passed  on  to  another  portion 
of  the  building,  and  hung  up  to  cool.  The  next  day  they  were  in  a 
minute  cut  up,  and  packed  with  salt  in  barrels,  for  exportation  to  New 
Orleans  and  ^ew  York— thence  to  be  distributed  over  me  worid; 

From  Louisville,  a  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours'  journey  takes  the  tourist 
to  *^  the  mammoth  cave  of  Kentucky."  It  is  situated  in  a  hilly  district  of 
limestone  rock ;  and  has  waters  where  swim  fish,  in  which,  through  the 
reasonable  thriiftfulness  of  nature,  that  bestows  nothing  in  vain,  the  eye 
has  never  been  developed,  but  is  entirely  covered  beneath  the  skin. — ^Woiud 
their  descendants,  if  removed  into  the  light,  obtain  their  sight  ?  Ay! 
and  would  the  foot,  the  skin,  the  hair,  the  skull,  and  the  intellect  of  the 
negro,  if  his  race  were  for  countless  ages  engrafted  on  Europe,  develop 
the  European  peculiarities  ? — Well,  in  the  mammoth  cave  I  proceeded  by 
torchlight  nine  miles  under  ground,  occasionally  in  boats  across  rivers,  but 
mostly  on  dry  land.  It  was  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  hun- 
dreds of  feet,  sometimes  so  low  that  I  had  to  stoop  in  walking;  at 
one  time  awful  with  solemn  aisles  filled  with  stalactite  pillars,  at  another 
time  terrible  with  rocky  roofs  which  had  fallen,  or  were  throatening  to 
hH;  it  was  one  while  black  with  manganese,  another  while  resplendent 
with  gypsum  span.  Now  Tartarus — now  Elysium — ^now  Pandemonium 
—>now  fairyland — itg^ves  the  traveller  new  ideas,  and  illustrates  old  ones. 

In  my  expedition  I  was  accompanied  by  a  nesro  slave  of  considerable 
intelligence,  who  acts  as  g^de;  and  who,  aocordmg  to  the  will  of  Ins  late 
master.  Dr.  Croghan,  is  shortly  to  be  emancipated  and  sent  to  Liberia. 
He  had  been  one  of  an  exploring  party  that  had  discovered  in  the  care 
a  river,  which  has  been  named  the  Echo  River.  His  voice  is  good; 
and,  as  we  crossed  that  river,  he  sang  a  sonc^,  which  was  exquisitdy  re- 
verberated. I  asked  him  if  he  should  not,  when  in  Africa,  often  think  of 
the  mammoth  cave  ;  he  answered,  in  a  voice  of  much  feeling,  "  Often." 


to  whom  they  were  giren  by  one  of  my  friends  : 

The  silent  darkness  of  the  grave 

Had  held  thee.  Echo !  ages  bound, 
When  first  I  waked  thee  in  thy  cave 

And  taught  thee  love  notes  sound  for  sound. 
I  now  must  seek  &r  Afric*s  lands 

Across  the  broad  Atlantic  sea ; 
Yet  ^neath  her  palms,  or  *mid  her  sands. 

Sweet  songstress  I  I  will  think  of  thee. 

But  thou,  thou  sportive  light  coquette, 
Wilt  answer  each  gay  passing  rover, 

With  voice  as  sweet  as  ever  vet 

Thou  breathedst  on  thy  nrst  fond  lover. 
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TOUNG  TOM  HALL'S  HEART-ACHES  AND  HORSES. 
Chafteb  XIV. 

THBooimt^pttMny  after  ooming  oat  blanl^  or  as  good  asUank,  all  the 
mmrner,  at  lengUi  gave  symptoms  of  zetomiDg  animation^  and  Eureka 
Shirts,  Ptor^s  KUs,  and  Dental  Smgery  adrertisements  found  themselves 
^flkp  hj  cheek,"  as  Colonel  Blunt  cslled  it,  ^th  "Hunting  Appoint- 
ments." Three  yarmint-looking  short-tailed-  pinks  that  had  Ion?  been 
omamentbg  Scissors  and  Tape's  window,  disappeared;  Felt,  the  hatteri 
had  imported  some  best-made  London  caps  ;  Corns,  the  bootmaker,  ex- 
hibited rows  of  variously-tinted  tops ;  while  Gag,  the  saddler,  pla<^  a 
vdiole  dieaf  of  highly-nnished  whips,  and  long  fines  of  glittering  spurs, 
in  his  bay-windowed  shop.  A  few  frosty  nights  had  broufffat  the  leaves 
showering  horn  the  trees,  while  four-and-twenty  hours'  rain  nad  saturated 
Ae  ground,  making  it  fit  for  that  best  of  all  sports,  fox-hunting.  Big- 
keeched,  Imock-kneed,  brandy- nosed  caitiffs  began  to  steal  into  towns 
from  thdr  summer  starvings,  <mering  themselves  as  grooms,  or  helpen^ 
or  clippers,  or  sinegars,  or  shavers,  or  anything — anything  except  honest 
work  All  things  bespoke  the  approaching  campaign.  Our  military 
friends  partook  of  the  mania. 

^  "  Let's  give  old  Cheer  a  beoefit,"  exclaimed  Colonel  Blunt,  from  the 
right  of  we  president  of  the  mess,  on  the  evening  the  fixtures  appeared 
— ''  let's  give  old  Cheer  a  benefit  at  his  Paric  meet.  Let's  cut  a  dash  with 
die  drag,  and  I'll  drive,"  added  he,  the  above  being  roared  out  in  his 
usual  stentorian  strain,  dightly  impeded  by  the  quantity  of  roast  pig  he 
had  eaten,  or  rather  devoimd. 

^  I  vote  we  do,''  lisped  Major  Fibs,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  taUe, 
addiDg,  '<  Wholl  stand  an  orth^ 

"Goody  Two-shoes  is  much  at  your  service,  sir,"  observed  Captain 
Daakr,  who  wanted  a  fittle  leave  ctt  absence. 

^^Thafs  right  V  exclaimed  the  colonel,  with  a  thump  of  his  fist  on 
the  table. 

**  Cockatoo  also,"  bowed  Adjutant  Collop^  who  was  in  strong  competi- 
tion with  Fibs  for  the  colond's  favour. 

"Ill  stand  Billy  Boughuo,"  observed  Pippin,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
taUe. 

"Thafs  right !"  repeated  the  cdoneL  ''  Goody  Two-shoes,  Cocka- 
too^ and  BiDy  Roughun,  that's  three-^only  want  another  to  make  up  a 


^  You  are  welcome  to  old  Major  Pendennis,"  squeaked  fitde  Jug,  "  if 
yon  don't  mind  his  knuckliug  over  knees." 

«  Oh,  hang  his  kneesl"  responded  the  colonel ;  " four  horses  are  four 
hoTMS,  and  if  he  does  tumble  down  he'll  get  up  again  at  his  lebure  ;  but 
when  the  Wight's  off  their  backs  there's  no  great  temptation  to  tumble. 
Well,"  continued  he,  ^Hhat'U  do— Goodj  and  Cock  for  wheelers,  and 
the  Major  and  Roughun  for  leaders  ;  or  s'pose  we  put  Roughun  at  the 
wheel,  and  Cock  and  Pen  leaders  ?" 
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^^  Nothing  can  be  better,"  observed  Fibs. 

"  Nothing,"  ejaculated  CoUop. 

'^  We  must  have  tbe  drag  overhauled,"  observed  tbe  colonel ;  ''  and  I 
vote  we  have  the  ba]let-gu4 — Tagtieniy  or  whatever  joa  eall  her — painted 
out,  and  a  great  rattling  Fox  with  a  *  talljho'  painted  in.  It'll  please  old 
Cheer,  and  p'r'aps  get  us  invited  to  the  Caatle — ^they  tell  me  the  old  man 
haa  an  undeniable  cook." 

«"  I'll  tell  you  what  we*U  do!— Ill  t^  ^  wha*  wefU  do  !"  eon^inoed 
tb»  coloneL  ^  We*Ii  go  and  bieakfaat  with,  the-  old  bey.  He  ^inea  Si 
spread— c(^d  pies^  pock-eheps,  pigeeiM^  porter — all  the  mieaeiea  o£  the 
seasoifc  in  short, — «t  least  he  d^dioalait  time  we  w»e  quactevad  hare^  aad 
make  no  doubt  he  doea  adll." 

<^  We'd  better  not  go  <Hk  specolatioB,  I  thinks"  observed  Captain  Mat- 
t^t,  who  waa  vevy  fond' of  hu  idod.  "  How  weuld  it  do  to  have  a  jolly 
good  breakfiut  here  and  lunch  with  his  lordship?" 

^  And  have  that  £ftt  Hall  up  a&d  make  him  muasy,"  suggested  Jugy 
helping  himself  to  an  overflowing  bumper  of  port- 

"^  Oh,  HaU's  agoodMow;*  gsowkd  the  coloiiel ;.  <<I  W4»'i  have:  him 
ran  down. ' 

<'  We  don't  want  to  run  him  dovm"  sqoeakedl  Jiig^  ^'  we  only  wank  to 
make  him  comfortable." 

'^  111  make  you  comfortably"  roared  the  eolonel,  has  bloed-sholi  eyaa 
flashing  with  indignatioii — ^^^I'll  make  you  comfortable/'  repeated  he^ 
^'  with  an  extra  drill  on  that  day;"  a  threat  that  produced  a  hearty  gpo&w: 
finim  the  company.. 

Jug  bit  hia  lips,  for  he  saw  that  Hall  waa  the  foivouiste^  aii  well  with 
the  eolonel  as  with  Angelena  and  mamma* 

^  W^,  but  about  tile  wiag,"  resumed  the  colonel,  "^  how  shaU.  it  be  ? 
Breakfast  or  no  breakfast — that's  the  question," 

'<  Oh,  breakfost  by  all  means  before  you  start/'  ezdaimed  several 
Yoioea. 

"  A  man's  good  for  nothing  without  his  breakilEart^"  observed  <^a|itaiiii 
Pippin. 

^'  Have  your  breakfast  before  you  go,  whatever  yon  do,  and  what  yoa 
get  extra  will  be  all  so  much  gained^"  anented  Matty fot. 

"  True,"  replied  the  colonel—"  true.  Pass  the  bottle,  and  I'll  teU  yaer 
what  we'll  do— 111  toll  you  what  we'll  da  We'll  make  a  day  of  it— we'll 
make  a  day  of  it ;  we'll  have  a  light  breaklMt  here — slops  (catbp^  year 
know)  and  so  on — ^then  drive  there  and  have  a  legular  tack-out ;  broiled 
bones,  sherry  coblers,  sausages,  and  so  on."  The  colonel  munching  aadt 
souuJdng  lus  lips^  as  if  he  was  eagi^^  with  a  plateiiil. 

^  And  send  the  homes  on,  I  suppose  ?"  obasrred  Mr.  Gs^e^ 

^<  Ob,  of  course,"  replied  the  colonel — "  of  course  you  wouldn't  disgnMt 
the  rcttiment  by  riding  your  own  borae  on — ^tfaat  would  never  de^  No, 
send  them  to  Heartycheer's,  get  them  fod,  aad  so  on :  cost  aiotbin' — eld 
maa  has  plenty  of  money.  One  groom  will  take  two  homes*.  Servmits 
will  come  back  in  the  drag,  you  know." 

^That'll  do  eapitally,  tter,"  observed  Major  Fifas. 

"  Capiia&yr  exchumed  die  opposition  toady. 

^  You've  a  wonderful  talent  few  arraagement^"  obaerved  M^or  Fibs^    . 

"  Wonderful  r  echoed  the  other.  i 
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<<  Yes  :  I  don't  think  I'm  defideat  in  that  way,"  replied  the  self-safeiflfied 
colonel,  taking  double  toll  of  tibe  port  as  it  passed. 

Convenatioa  then  became  general  and  brisk,  taroiag  dltogether  uqpoa 
hunting-— or  rather  upon  riding-— eadi  man  having  some  wonderfal  re* 
collection  of  some  wonderful  feat  he  had  performed  in  some  other  oountrr. 
The  cobnel's  heretofore  pig-impeded  voice  presently  rose  to  the  ascend* 
aat  in  details  of  the  doings  of  ms  day ;  when  he  used  to  ride — ^when  he. 
used  to  beat  everybody — when  nobody  could  hold  a  candle  to  him— > 
Heavens  how  he  used  to  go !  And  he  turned  up  the  whites  of  his  eyefr  as 
if  lost  in  amazement  at  the  reoolleetion  of  his  temerity. 

Fibby  and  CoUop  egged  bim  on,  as  if  they  had  never  heard  his  Uea 
before ;  while  Mattyfat,  and  Pippin,  and  Di^er,  and  Gape,  and  all  die 
jolly  subs  winked  and  nudged  each,  other  under  the  table. 

''Yeth,  tbir,  yeih,"  observed  Major  Fibs ;  <*rve  alwayth  heard  that 
you  were  firtht-rate  acroth  countiy." 

''  Heaid  UT  exclaimed  Collop,  '^  I  know  it  '  We've  ridden  side  by 
side' — as  the  song  says." 

^  So  we  have,  Colfy !  so  we  have,"  roared  the  coloa^  dashing  at  the 
port  as  it  again  passed  up.  "  You  know  how  I  used  to  show  them  the* 
way  in  Warwiekslure— -Ladbrooke  Gocse^  to  wit !" 

"Ah!  but  Northamptonshire  was  the  country  you  shone  in  most, 
wasn't  it,  thir?"  asked  Fibby,  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  his  de- 
tested rival 

**  I  believe  you,*'  replied  the  colonel,  ^'  I  believe  you :  one  doesn't  like 
speaking  of  oneself,"  continued  he,  stnking  out  with  his  right  fin,  ^^  but 
I  befieve  it's  generally  admitted  that  there  never  was  a  better  man  m  the 
Pytcbley  than  I  was." 

^  They  talk  of  you  yet,  sir  !"  ezchumed  CoUop.  "  I've  an  uncle  lives 
in  thai;  country." 

'*  I  make  no  doubt  they  do— I  make  no  doubt  they  do/'  replied  thtf 
colonel.  "  I  firmly  believe,  if  you  were  to  go  into  the  market-place  at 
Northamoten,  and  ask  who  was  the  best  man  they  ever  had  in  the  ccnnity, 
they  would  exclaim — '  Blunty  of  the  ffeatn/steeas  /' " 

An  amoonoement  that  was  Deceived  with  the  most  mirth-concealing 
applause. 

'^  Youse^  the  squire,  didn't  you?"  asked  Fibby,  as  the  noise  subsided. 

"  /  did,^'  replied  the  colonel^  with  an  emphasis,  his  eyes  glistening  as 
he  spoke, — '^  I  did.  That  was  the  last  time  I  was  there,"  continued  he, 
attacking  the  sherry  now,  in  mistake  foe  the  port  "  It  was  in  the  £Ear> 
b(»ough  country — met  at  Arthingworth — ^the  man — I  forget  his  name 
— who  lived  there  gave  a  spread.  Took  a  thimbleful  of  brandy — not  a 
gill,  certamly — half  a  tumbler  lull,  p'r'aps,"  the  colonel  showing  the  liberal 
quantity  on  a  tumbler  before  him — ''  rodo  a  £unous  hone  i  had  called 
Owen  Swift — a  horse  I  refused  no  end  of  money  for — immense  field — 
Goodricko  and  a  lot  of  the  Mekoa  man  down,  the  Pytcbley  men  looking 
at  the  Melton  men,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  What's  brouffht  you  here?'  and 
Ae  Melton  men  looking  at  the  Pytcfaiey  men,  as  much  as  to  say>  ^  What 
aimas-lookin'  k>t  are  you.'  However,  before  they'd  sot  the  question  q£' 
looks  settled — ^indeed,  before  they'd  got  well  clear  of  the  premises — therft' 
waa  the  most  aggravatin'  tallyhoiug  that  ever  was  heard  from  a  whole 
rsgiment  of  foot-peo^e,  and  in  an  instant  the  squire  was  capping  has . 
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hounds  on  to  a  great,  dog-fox.  Well,  we  dl  rose  in  our  stirrups  and  pre- 
pared for  plavi  for  it  was  dear  there  would  be  a  tussle  between  the  two 
nimts,  and  though  in  noways  implicated^  militanr  men  not  being  ex- 
pected to  subscribe  to  hounds,  I  got  Owen  by  the  head,  and  tickled  him 
to  the  front  There^  as  I  lay  well  with  the  hounds — next  to  Jack  Ste- 
Tens,  in  &ct — I  looked  back,  and  saw  such  an  exhibition  of  industry — 
such  hitting,  and  holding;',  and  ramming,  and  cramming,  and  kickmg, 
mad  scolding,  and  screeching.  However,  that  was  no  business  of  mine ; 
Owen  kept  me  dear  of  the  crowd,  and,  as  we  g^t  upon  the  great  graxing- 
grounds,  ne  extended  his  stride,  and  seemed  equal  to  anything.  Pre- 
sentiy  we  came  to  lower  ground,  and  I  saw,  by  the  bluish-green  of  the 
grass,  that  there  was  water,  and  just  then  the  sun  shone  under  the  planks 
of  a  foot-bridge — as  it  might  be  thus"— {the  colonel  placing  a  knife  and 
fork  on  each  side  of  a  plate) — <^  showing  that  the  path  was  liable  to  be 
flooded.  '  Hold  hard,  one  minute !'  exclaimed  the  squire,  holding  up  his 
hand,  as  the  hounds,  having  overshot  the  scent^  now  spread  like  a  rocket 
to  recover  it.  *•  Yooi,  over  he  goes  !*  screeched  he,  as  they  swept  short 
to  the  left,  and  took  it  up  again,  full  cry.  The  squire  then  backed  his 
horse,  and  crammed  full  tilt  at  the  fence — a  great  high,  ragged,  ram- 
bling, briary  place,  with  an  old  pollard  willow  hanging  over.  No  go ; 
horse  turned  short  round.  Atnim  again;  same  result.  ^  Let  me  try,' 
cried  I,  seeing  we  should  soon  have  the  whole  field  upon  us.  I  took 
Owen  back,"  continued  the  colonel,  ^'  about  as  far  as  the  squire  had 


done,  and  giving  him  a  taste  of  the  Latchfords,  crammed  him  at  it  full 
'  a£-sc' 
<^  B-o-o-y  Jove !  how  you  must  have  crammed  at  it !"  exclaimed  Col- 


tilt,  and  absolutely  flew  it  like  a  bird." 


lop,  as  if  he  had  never  heard  the  story  before. 

*' I  went  at  it  like  a  cannon-ball!*'  roared  the  colonel,  ducking  his 
bull-head,  and  putting  his  fins  together,  as  if  getting  his  horse  by  the 
head. 

'^  I  think  I  thee  you,"  lisped  the  major. 

^^  Biggest  leap  on  record,  isn't  it  ?"  asked  Collop,  determined  not  to  be 
outbid  by  the  major. 

"  Mytton*s  leap  over  the  flying-higgler's  tilt-cart,  in  the  Tewkesbury- 
]|me,  was  perhaps  more  marvdlous,  but,  for  real  sporting  spirit,  mine,  I 
believe,  is  unsurpassed,"  replied  he,  g^viug  his  great  chin  a  dry  share  with 
his  hand. 

''  You'd  sell  the  orth  for  a  good  prithe  after  that,  I  imagine,  thir," 
continued  Fibs,  leading  the  gallant  officer  onwards. 

"  Gioodricke  said  to  me,  *•  Blunt,  111  give  you  any  money  for  that 
horse.' " 


'^  And  what  did  you  say  ?"  asked  several. 

**  I  said,  *  Goody,  my  boy,  money  won't  buy  him ! 

t.lT> I    1 '     \n      1_! J       _    1  _•_._  -r 


*'  Bravo  I  bravo !"  exclaimed  several  voices  ;  Pippin  muttering  to 
Mattyfat,  "  The  last  time  the  colonel  told  the  8tory»  he  said  he  got  unee 
hundred  and  a  horse  Goodricke  gave  two  hundred  for." 

As,  however,  the  colonel  admitted  that  he  had  taken  a  thimbleful  of 
brandy,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  be  always  telling  the  stoiy  the  same 
way. 

'^What's  the  use  of  partin'  with  one's  comforts  ?"  exchumed  the  colond, 
staring  down  at  tiie  now  approving  audience.     *' Couldn't  do  it  I— 
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eoolda'ty  hy  Jove !"  oontinaed  he,  lashing  oat  with  his  left  fin,  and  knock* 
ing  the  president's  wine  into  his  lap. 

This  caused  a  little  interruption,  and  by  the  time  the  president  had 
got  himself  dried,  the  mess  allowance  of  wine  was  discovert  to  be  done ; 
but  the  party  seeming  stanch,  a  fresh  supply  was  ordered,  without  re- 
ference to  the  &et  So  they  went  on  sipping,  and  drinking,  and  running 
their  runs,  or  rather  riding  their  ridings  over  again,  and  making  mag- 
nificent arrangements  for  astonishing  the  Heartycheerites.  At  lengfdi 
they  all  passed  the  bottles,  except  the  colonel,  who,  hairing  finished  them, 
and  more  than  once,  in  the  excitement  and  forgetfulness  of  the  moment, 
applied  to  the  water-bottle,  whose  contents  he  spluttered  out  like  physic, 
he  got  himself  raised,  and,  telling  them  to  mind  and  not  forget  about  the 
horses  for  the  drag,  bid  them  good  night;  and  rolled  off  on  the  heels  of  a 
pair  of  terribly  creaking  high-lows. 

Arrived  at  home,  he  found  the  ladies  absorbed  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
some  meretricious  finery,  and,  after  blinking  for  a  while  at  the  candles,  to 
gee  that  they  were  not  burning  four,  he  gave  a  hearty  dive  into  his  trouser 
pocket,  and,  sooopmg  out  the  contents,  laid  it  reef-ways  on  the  table. 

*<  There  V*  exclaimed  he,  as  he  surveyed  the  dancing  coin, — "  five  half- 
crowns,  two  half-sovereigns,  and  a  whole  one,  mixed  up  with  threepence- 
halfpenny  worth  of  copper,  some  shillings,  sixpences,  and  fourpenny- 
peces.  There  1"  repeated  he^  as  he  with^w  two  cob-nuts,  a  piece  of 
ginger,  and  a  key  that  were  mixed  up  with  it,  **g~-g — go  to  Mrs. 
ilounceys  in  the  mor-— mor— -momin',  and  get  new  b — b— bonnets,  and 
111  take  you  to  see  old  Cheer's  hounds  throw  off— get  somethin'  neat  but 
not  ga — ga — gaudy,  you  know — red  and  y — ^y — yellow,  or  somethin'  of 
that  sort,**  he  contmued,  sousing  himself  on  to  the  old  horse-hair  sofa. 

And  before  the  ladies  recovered  the  astonishment  into  which  hb  un- 
wonted generosity  had  thrown  them,  he  had  commenced  a  melodious 
strain  on  that  musical  nightingale  hb  nose. 

Chapter  XV. 

The  amiably-disposed  reader  will  now  have  the  kindness,  by  the  hop, 
step,  and  jump  process,  to  arrive  at  the  opening  day  with  Lord  Hearty- 
cheer's  hounds. 

Who  shall  describe  the  hunting  costume  of  a  non-hunting  cavalry 
corps — the  modem  coats,  mediaeval  breeches,  and  ancient  boots,  or  the 
modem  boots,  mediaeval  breeches,  and  ancient  coats. 

The  officers  of  the  Heavysteeds  were  not  even  uniform  in  their  uniforms; 
consequently,  little  could  be  expected  from  them  out  of  it.  They  were 
not  a  hunting  corps.     We  will  just  take  a  glance  at  a  few  of  them. 

The  colonel,  being  the  first  to  get  into  his  '*  togs,"  as  he  called  them, 
we  will  begin  with  mm.  Hb  coat  was  above  a  quarter  of  a  century  old, 
and  was  made  by  a  tailor  at  Dorchester,  when,  as  a  stripling,  he  joined  the 
Heavysteed  Dragoons  there.  Through  its  subsequent  patchings,  enlarg- 
ings,  and  alterings  by  the  various  regimental  tailors,  it  still  retained  the 
character  of  its  original  cut.  The  collar,  at  first  a  soapy,  but  now 
a  black-with-grease  scarlet  one,  was  right  down  upon  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  while  the  dosely-set-together  waist-buttons  were  half  way  up  hb 
back.     Two  sword-like  swaUow-taib  divided  down  a  back  that  requbed 
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so  little  stretch  of  the  imagiaation  to  conceire  lliey  could  ei^er  hare 
covered.  Below  the  arms,  "  where  it  wecdd  never  be  seen,*'  as  the  «e* 
spective  amps  wM.  w^u  they  put  them  m,  paipable  Tiirieties  of  cloth  ap- 
peared, diiefiy  the  pick  of  cast-offf  uniforms ;  the  colonel's  creed  being, 
-tfiat  the  older  and  mofe  batteved  a  hunting^coat  looked,  llie  varmiirter 
and  more  appropriate  it  was.  The  coat  had  also  been  lengthened 
in  front,  wim  a  view  of  bringing  it  in  doser  proximity  wit^  the  drab 
gmalls — if  smalls,  indeed,  die  oapacions  garments  that  gilded  up  his  loins 
«oald  be  called.  These  were  met  in  tarn  by  a  pair  of  lacklustre,  rhino- 
ceroB-hide-looking  Napcdeons,  his  intractable  calves  having  long  declined 
tops.  His  waistcoat  was  of  tiie  scrimpy  order,  coevid  with  the  coat — a 
washed-out  buff,  6tep-«ollared  stripe,  with  a  much-frayed  broad  Maek 
binding,  and  forlorn,  pewteiy^looking  buttons.  All  the  buttons  were  of 
the  dull  order  in  the  middle,  lighting  up  a  litde  towards  the  sides,  like -so 
many  mocns  in  a  haze. 

Pippin  dressed  the  old  Engliifti  gentleman.  He  had  no  taste  for  htnrt- 
ing,  but  a  gveat  one  for  dressing  the  character,  and  now  appeared  in  (^ 
omodox  out  and  cosrtume  of  the  order.  From  the  sabdncd,  not  to  say 
sombre  character  of  the  garments,  it  was  not  until  after  the  first  glance  of 
recognition  that  one  was  sensible  of  the  extreme  care  that  had  been  be- 
i9towed  upon  the  getting  up%  His  cap  came  well  down  upon  his  dosely- 
oropped  head;  he  wore  no  gills,  bat  a  pud£ngey  cream-coloured  -cravat, 
-fostened  with  a  gold  fox's  head-pin  in  the  old  diamond  tie,  which  had 
the  effect  of  showing  off  his  swelling,  huntsman -like  chops  to  advantage. 
He  had  a  groomish-looking  step-collared  dn^  waistcoat,  with  dead  gold 
buttons  widi  a  brisht  nm,  which  he  also  sported,  la  a  larger  size,  on  a 
roomy,  round,  slightly  cat-awa]^  single-breasted  scarlet,  "fliat  looked  as  if 
it  had  undergone  fi>9quent  wettings  to  get  it  sobered  down  to  purple.  A 
smart  blue  watch-rilMmd,  with  a  bunch  of  family-looldng  seals,  aangled 
over  his  gosling-green  cords,  which  were  met  by  a  pair  of  stout-soled 
mahogany  tops — dog-skin  gloves,  painted  wristbands,  heavy  spurs,  and  a 
hammer-headed  whip,  completed  the  equipment. 

Mattyfat,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  the  bright-coloured,  highly- 
polished,  satin-tie  order  of  sportsmen,  and  looked  as  if  he  was  got  up 
ibr  a  balL  His  sported  a  new  dress-out  scarlet,  a  voluminous  bhie- 
flowered  satin  tie,  secured  by  beadle-staff-looking  pins  ;  bloodstone  but- 
ttons  adorned  a  canary-coloured  vest,  that  was  crossed  diagonally  by 
glittering  chains,  from  the  heavier  one  of  which  were  gibbeted  sundry- 
miniature  articles  of  utility — a  pencil-case,  a  make-believe  pistol,  watch- 
keys  in  great  abundance,  and  some  mysterious-lookii^  lockets.  Matty 
was  chief  lady-killer  of  the  regiment.  His  delicate  doeskins  'now  vie!^ 
with  the  lustrous  polish  of  his  Napoleons.  Old  fibs  set  all  field  pro- 
priety at  defiance  for  he  absolutely  sported  a  woolly  white  hat,  a  dress - 
ing-gown-looldng  old  frock-coat  with  a  blue  collar,  an  old  black  satin 
waistcoat)  while  his  iron-moukLy  smalls  were  any  colour  but  white. 
-His  tops,  which  had  been  intended  for  pink,  had  eome  out  a  bright 
orange  colour.  His  wide-extending  rad  moustache  gave  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  caught  the  fox  himself,  and  stock  its  brush  below  his 
nose. 

The  rest  of  the  Heavysteefites  were  of  the  mixed  order — some  having 
good  ooats  and  shocking  bad  fareeohss,  othera  having  sboeki&g  bad  coats 
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in  favour  of  our  Tom. 

If  the  old  stager  takes  more  tsme  to  get  into  his  old  clothes  the  first 
day  of  the  seaison,  how  much  more  xmist  a  youngster  require  who  has 
never  been  in  hunting-clothes  before  ?  Above  all,  how  much  must  he 
require  if  said  clothes  have  been  made  in  die  coontiy  ?  Our  Tom,  with  a 
laudable  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  badk,  ordiered  his  of  tradesmen 
who  k^t  tiieir  accounts  iihere  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  they 
were  neither  punctually  ddivered  nor  yet  so  easy  at  they  might  be.  The 
boots,  indeed,  did  not  come  till  the  morning,  just  as  be  sunk  at- 
hawtiid  in  a  chair,  sfiker  hauhn^  on  leathers  that  were  sadly  too  tight 
fiv  Mm.  Then,  as  Tern  eyed  the  knees,  and  thought  how  he  should 
aver  get  them  buttoned,  the  solemn  tramp  of  a  strange  foot  was  heaid 
SBcendii^  like  stairs,  and,  tn  obedience  to  a  ^'come  in"  that  followed  a 
slowly  delivered  tap-tap,  the  door  opened,  and  the  phlegmatic  Mr.  Corns 
Bppeared,  with  a  gveen  bag  under  his  arm. 

-"  Your  senrant,  Mr.  H«U-~Mr.  Thomas  Ball,  that's  to  say,"  said  the 
aggravator,  ducking  his  head,  litde  dreatning  of  the  blessings  Tom  had 
been  invoking  on  ms  head,  equalled  only  by  those  that  were  to  follow 
his  misfit. 

Wonderfiil  is  the  sadacity  of  a  «ooiitry  bootmaker,  and  inexpressibly 
teaching  is  the  way  a  youngster  perseveres  with  his  first  pair  of  tops. 

**  There,  sir — now,  sir — another  try,  sir,  and  I  think  we'll  get  it  on, 
sir,"  ezdaimed  Corns,  working  away  at  the  foot,  in  aid  of  Tom's  hauling 
•with  ^  pair  of  hand-cuttbig  steel  hooks.  ^^  Now,  sir,  the  foot's  getting 
in,  sir,"  continued  Corns,  giving  the  sole  a  hearty  slap  as  the  foot  came 
to  a  dead  lock  at  ^  instep.  **  S'poee  you  stand  up,  sir,  and  work  your 
leg  about  a  bit^  sir,"  continued  Corns,  snowing  Tom  how  to  do  it 

^  W^k  my  leg  about  a  bit !"  exclaimed  the  now  profusely-perspiiing 
Tom, — **  work  my  leg  about  a  bit !  why,  I  can  hardly  move  it" 

**  Oh,  sir,  stamp  your  foot,  sii^— -stamp  your  foot,  you'U  soon  get  it  on. 
It  don't  do  to  have  them  too  easy  at  nrst,  sir — must  have  them  smart, 
sir — genteel,  &at's  to  say,  sir.^ 

And  l>9m  trices  a  detoimned  hold  of  the  hooks. 

<^<  H-o-o*my  T'  A  desperate  effort  lands  his  foot  in  the  boot,  and  gives 
him  courage  to  attempt  the  otiier. 

^'  I  wishyou  health  to  wear  your  boots,  sir— that's  to  say,  Mr.  HaU, 
sir — Mr.  Thomas  Hall,  I  mean  to  say,"  observed  Corns,  scratching  his 
head,  and  eyeing  the  tight,  eppiessive  leadier,  looking  as  if  it  would 
burst  from  the  oversimd  foet 

**  I  wish  I  fMoy  be  able  to  wear  them,"  T^lied  Tom,  waddling  across 
the  room,  adding,  ^  I  can  hardly  walk  in  them." 

**  Oh,  but  they're  not  meant  to  walk  in,  Mr.  Hall,  sir — that's  to  say, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hdl,  sir ;  they^  only  meant  for  ridin'  in,  sir.  Just  knock 
your  toe  ag«in  the  chimley-piece,  sir,  and  you'll  make  them  a  deal  easier, 
air." 

Tom  did  as  he  was  told,  and,  after  sundry  lusty  assaulte,  felt  some 
little  relaxation  of  the  tightness.  Having  taken  breath  afbr  his  great 
)BKertion,  mmied  his  perspirii^  brow,  and  washed  the  chalk  powder 
tnm.  his  faand%  he  now  eagerly  proceeded  in  his  dreemg. 

Coras  put  on  bis  spuis  for  him,  bo/cU^Bg  them  ootsule  inst»ad  of  in. 
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as  Tom  would  have  done,  and  giving  die  strap  the  orthodox  Hearlycheer 
lap  over  the  huckle. 

*^  You'd  better  copy  my  Lord  Heartycheer  in  everything,  sir — that's  to 
say,  Mr.  Hall— Mr.  Thomas  HaU,"  observed  Corns,  scratdiing  his  head, 
as  he  eyed  Tom's  rebellious  calves  beginning  to  bag  over  the  tight  tops. 
Corns  made  for  Lord  Heartycheer^s  men. 

Tom  now  adjusted  a  wide-extending  sky-blue  Joinville,  whose  once 
round  tie  afforded  ample  exposure  of  Ins  fat  throat.  One  would  think 
that  colds  and  sore  throats  were  banished  from  the  category  of  illnesses, 
so  reckless  and  improvident  are  men  in  exposing  their  necks.  A  shaggy, 
.many-pocketed  brown  waistcoat  quickly  followed  the  Joinville,  and  then 
—oh !  crowning  triumph  of  ihe  whole ! — the  joyous  scarlet,  a  short, 
square,  loose-fitting  jacket  sort  of  coat,  double  stitched,  back  stitched, 
cross  stitched,  with  dl  the  appliances  of  power  and  strength  peculiar  to 
an  old  stage  coachman's  upper  one. 

And  Tom,  having  taken  a  good  front  view,  side  view,  and  bade  view 
of  himself  in  the  glass,  receiving  the  assurance  of  Corns  that  he  was 
quite  '*  the  ticket,"  with  renewed  wishes  for  health  to  wear  his  boots^ 
proceeded  to  waddle  down  stairs,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  his  neck,  frt>m 
nis  spurs  catching  agunst  the  steps.  How  he  astonbhed  his  beloved 
parents,  now  waiting  for  him  at  the  well-supplied  breakfiist-table. 

Old  Sivin-and-four,  as  our  readers  may  suppose,  had  not  any  very 
defined  ideas  of  the  chase,  his  experience  in  that  line  consisting  solely  in 
seeing  certain  indifferently-mounted  Fleecy  borough  gents,  whose  <^  paper" 
he  would  not  care  to  cash,  parade  the  streets  in  their  red  or  black  coats. 
Indeed,  his  commercial  experience  rather  prejudiced  him  against  hunting, 
and  when,  first.  Cropper,  the  horse-dealer,  then.  Sticker,  the  surgeon, 
and,  after  them,  Seesaw  and  Slack,  the  opposition  woolstaplers  (all  of 
whom  sported  their  scarlets  either  openly  or  on  the  sly),  appeared  "  suc- 
cessfully,'* as  he  called  it,  in  the  CrazeHe^  he  chuckled  and  rubbed  hia 
hands,  and  jerked  his  head,  and  fumbled  his  silver,  and  winked  his  eye^ 
and  said  to  friends,  '*  Well,  thank  goodness,  I've  never  either  hunted  or 
gammled."  '*  Hunting  and  gammhng,"  therefore^  it  is  clear,  he  looked 
upon  as  synonymous,  and  though  he  did  not  join  the  saint  party,  who 
wanted  to  put  down  racing,  he  took  good  care  never  to  put  his  name 
down  to  any  of  the  stakes,  and  would  stand  with  his  nose  on  the  dusty 
bank  window-blinds,  looking  at  those  who  were  going,  and  thinking  how 
much  better  they  would  be  at  home.  Indeed,  so  little  did  he  know  about 
hunting,  that,  wnen  Tom's  scariet  came  home,  he  thought  it  was  the  yeo- 
manry uniform,  and  it  was  not  until  he  saw  the  fox,  with  an  '^  H"  below, 
on  the  button  which  Tom  had  mounted,  in  anticipation  of  Lord  Hearty- 
cheer  making  him  a  member  of  his  hunt,  that  he  found  out  hb  mistake. 

'*  Well,"  mused  he,  with  a  shake  of  hb  head,  as  he  eyed  it  gravely  and 
demurely,  '^  I  hope  there'll  no  harm  come  of  it — I  hope  there  won't ;  but 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  Sally,"  addressing  hb  wife,  ^  that  I've  never 
either  hunted  or  gammled — never  either  hunted  or  gammled,"  repeated 
he,  letting  fiill  the  sleeve  to  bru^  a  rising  tear  irovcL  hb  eye.  And  he 
ahnost  repented  having  made  our  Tom  a  gent. 

Not  so  Sally,  who  saw  in  Tom's  rise  the  germ  of  friture  eminence; 
and  when  our  nt  friend  rolled  down  frtim  hb  bedroom  in  the  glowing 
equipments  of  the  ehase^  her  exultation  knew  no  bounds. 
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.    ^  Well,  now  he  was  a  bu^ ! — he  was  a  heaaty ! — he  was  a  love !"  and 
she  hugged  and  kissed  him  like  a  child. 

The  Ent  transports  over,  Sarah  the  maid,  and  Martha  the  cook,  and 
Jane  the  housemaid,  were  ffeverally  summoned  to  the  presence,  and  while 
laudations  were  yet  in  full  flow,  Mr.  Trueboy,  the  cashier,  arrived  for  the 
keys  of  the  bank  safe.  And  whilst  they  were  still  fingering  Tom,  and 
feeling  him,  and  admiring  him,  and  turning  him  about,  the  notes  of  a 
oomet-ii-piston,  mingling  with  the  noisy  ratUe  of  wheels,  sounded  in  the 
market-place,  and,  turning  into  Newbold-street,  a  heavily-laden  coach 
presently  pulled  up  at  their  door  with  a  dash. 

"  Who  is  it  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hall,  rushing  breathless  to  the  window, 
which  was.  nearly  on  a  level  with  a  cardinal-like  hatted  monster,  enve- 
loped in  the  party-coloured  shawls  and  upper  coats  of  a  coachman.  The 
roof  was  crowded  with  men  in  caps,  and  men  in  hats,  muffled  in  every 
Tariety  of  overcoat  and  wrapper,  some  smoking  cigars,  some  flourishing 
hunting-whips,  some  dangling  their  booted  legs  over  the  lacklustre  panels 
of  the  vehicle. 

It  was  a  shady  afEiur,  on  which  even  putty  and  paint,  those  best  fnends 
of  dilapidation,  were  almost  wasted.  The  higtory  of  that  old  drag,  from 
the  day  when  it  rolled  with  a  sound  drum-like  hum  under  the  gateway 
of  the  London  builders  to  take  its  place  with  the  Benson  Driving  Club, 
through  all  its  vicissitudes  of  town  and  country  life,  its  choppings  and 
changings,  its  swappings  and  sellings,  its  takings  for  debts,  and  givings 
for  bets,  down  to  the  time  when  the  grasping  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  seized 
it  for  taxes,  when  it  was  bought  by  the  officers  of  the  Heavysteeds  for 
sixteen  pounds,  would  form  an  instructive  example  of  the  mutability  of 
earthly  grandeur  and  the  evanescence  of  four-in-handism.  It  had  been 
yellow,  and  it  had  been  blue,  and  it  had  been  gpreen,  and  it  had  been 
queen's  colour,  and  it  had  been  black  with  red  wheels,  and  red  with  black 
wheels,  and  was  now  a  rusty  brown  picked  out  with  a  dirty  drab.  It 
had  had  an  earFs  coronet  on  the  panels,  a  baron  s  coronet,  a  red  hand 
with  three  crests,  next  two  crests,  then  a  single  one,  after  that  a  sporting 
device,  two  race-horses  straining  for  a  cup,  followed  by  a  ballet-girl,  which 
the  colonel  had  now  had  painted  out,  and  a  great  wolf-like  fox  painted 
in*  Coach,  horses,  and  cargo,  were  now  quite  of  a  piece.  The  horses 
were  of  the  shabbiest,  most  unmatching  order :  Billy  Roughun  was  only 
half  clipped,  while  old  Major  Fendennis  stood  knuckling  as  if  he  would 
lie  down  in  the.  street.  The  harness  was  made  up  of  three  sets,  one 
bridle  having  a  unicorn  on  the  blinder,  another  a  greyhound,  and  a  third 
a  bulL  Nevertheless,  it  was  thought  a  very  swell  turn-out,  and  great 
was  the  excitement  it  caused  as  it  rolled  through  the  now  coach-deserted 
streets  of  Fleecyborough  to  the  music  of  the  cornet-^-piston.  Seeing 
it.  pull  up  at  old  UalPs  was  enough  to  turn  the  heads  of  half  the  young 
men  in  tn^  town. 

'<0b,  it's  the  colonel!  it's  the  barrack  drag!"  exclaimed  our  Tom, 
poshing  past  his  mother,  and,  throwing  up  the  sash,  he  elicited  a  round  of 
view-holloas,  "  Tallyhos !"  "  Who-whoops !"  and  "  Yea  yups  I"  from  the' 
muffled  passengers  on  the  loof. 

.  "  rU  be  ready  in  five  mbutes,  colonel !"  exclaimed  Tom>  speaking  out 
of  the  window,  like  a  candidate  at  an  election — ^'  I'll  be  ready  in  five 
minutes,  colonel ;  I  just  want  a  cup  of  coffee  and  an  egg." 
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^  Time's  hup  f '  roared  the  eolonel,  flooridinig  apig>^obber*Iooldag  wliip 
over  his  cardinal-like  hat,  adding,  'TU  gife  yon  }roiir  fareak&st  at 
Heartycheer's.** 

^  Oh,  hut  take  something  before  you  ga  1 — take  .somellimg  in  yoor 
poeket,  whatever  you  do!-^on11be  starved !  you'll  be  hungered  !  you'll 
be  famished  !*'  exclaimed  Imv.  Halt,  darting  at  biscuits,  and  buns,  and 
cakes,  and  dry  toast,  and  whatever  came  in  her  way,  amidst  leaewed 
clamour  from  the  eomet-k-piston,  and  exclamations  of  '^  Now,  Mr.  Skyw- 
man,  look  sharp!"  '^Who-hoopr  "Tallyho!"  " Can't  wait !"  ^^Harka- 
way!" 

^  Well,  I  must  go!**  exdahned  Tom,  thrusting  three  baas  iato  one 
pocket,  and  half  a  doaen  biseuitB  xalo  tfie  i^er.  '*  I  must  ^ !"  Meated 
ne,  tearing  himself  away  from  hit  mother,  who  hasged  fanD  as  if  he  waa 
ffomg  to  have  a  turn  at  the  Cafires  instead  of  the  foaea  Beiang  fan 
hat  he  harried  down  stairs,  and  out  at  the  now  crowded  street  door. 

<*Room  insider  roared  the  colonel,  pointmg  downwanb  with  faia 
whip,  as  Tom  appeared ;  and  while  Mrs.  Hall  was  congratulating  herself 
that  he  would  ride  safe,  the  draught  caused  by  the  openiag  of  tiM  coach- 
door  £k>ated  some  lavender-coloured  flomiees  past  her  eye,  carrying  ooa- 
sternation  to  her  heart.  She  felt  as  if  Tom  was  kidnapped.  The  coadl 
door  was  quiddy  dosed,  the  colonel  gathered  his  weather-bleached  seiaa 
fer  a  start,  and  as  Tom  put  his  head  out  to  nod  his  adieox,  Fadder,  wha 
was  passing  to  the  office  exclaimed,  ^He  hoped  they'd  have  a  gaod 
run,**  And  IVuehoy,  who  was  watching  the  unwonted  soene  feom  the 
wmdow,  responded  wil^  a  groan,  <*  He  wished  it  mightn't  maka  a  ran 
upon  the  hank." 

CHikPTES    XVL 

LoKi>  HEABTTCBrasa  was  a  haughty  man,  proud  as  Lucifer,  rich  as 
Croesus,  keen  as  mustard.  He  was  the  head  of  a  long  line  -c£  Heartj<- 
cheers,  whose  original  ancestor  came  over  with  the  Conqoeror,  though 
vHiether  the  ancestor  rowed,  or  steered,  or  was  sea*sick,  and  sat  still,  b 
immaterial  to  cmr  story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  his  lordship  was  so  satia- 
fied  with  his  pedigree,  that  he  would  rather  he  a  dead  Heartycheer  than 
a  live  anybody  else.  As  a  sportsman  he  was  firstHrate,  and  houads  had 
been  kept  at  Hetftyche^  Castle  time  out  of  mind.  The  memory  of 
man,  indeed,  scarcdy  ran  to  the  time  when  his  lorddiip  didn't  keep  them. 
He  had  seen  through  many  gallant  sportsmen — ^many  men  who  began 
hunting  as  if  they  could  never  get  enough,  and  who  had  long  suhsraed 
into  fenrily  phaetons.  It  is,  perhaps,  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  he 
had  seen  through  a  dozen  fields.  So  much  for  his  sporting  career ;  now 
for  his  private  one.  Though  his  lordship  was  proud  and  hac^ty  with 
the  men — with  all  but  his  intimates,  at  least — ^he  was  a  great  patron  of 
the  fair  sex,  among  whom  he  enj(^ed  a  great  reputation  for  gallantry, 
though  they  all  laughed  and  shook  their  heads  when  his  name  was  man 
tioned,  from  the  b^utiful  Mrs.  Ringdove,  of  Cupd  Grove,  who  said  he 
was  a  ^'  naughty  man,"  down  to  the  buxom  chambermaid  at  the  Crown, 
who  called  him  *<  a  gay  old  gentleman."  They  all  felt  pleased  and 
flattered  by  Ins  attentions,  it  stamped  them  as  being  haiidK)mer  than 
their  neighbours.     Indeed,  his  name  was  a  sort  ^  by-word  thxonghoot 
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li»  eooatiyy  and  awjr  anibrtattaJbe  Caodla  who  wm  supposed  to  be  sweet 
upon  a  Prettyman,  was  sure  to  be  threatened  witL  the  Heart/cheer 
retaliftlaon^ 

There  had  been  as  great  a  succession  of  &vourite8  at  the  Cafltk  as 
Ibttre  had  beea  of  iqiofflsaauen  with  his  hounds.  His  lozdsbip»  who  was 
neiw  mdl  toraed  of  seveaty,  used  to  talk  hi  his  oonfidential  moments  of 
haifing  sown  his  ^  wild  oats,"  and  as  hdng  oofy  waiting  for  the  fisdr  one's 
hnsband  (whoever  he  was  talking  to)  to  be  summoiied  to  a  better  wodd 
to  make  her  Lady  Hearfeyeheer.  So  he  kejit  half  a  doasen  Taiioualj 
faaadsome  women  in  aaxiety  about  Uxa  and  their  husbands  ;  the  husbands, 
we  need  hardly  say,  having  the  worse  time  of  the  two.  He,  howevei^  by 
zio  means  ecui&ted  his  attentions  to  the  marxded  ladies — ^he  was  too 
•atajM^  a  ^Eee^^tradiNr  lor  diat — and  tbeie  wasn't  a  pvetty  girl  in  the  country 
but  he  knew  aU  obeut  her. 

In  this  interesting  pursuit  he  was  ably  assisted  by  his  huntsman  Dicky 
Thomdyke.  JDiohy  had  bean  with  hion  mH  his  Mfe,  and  thorough^ 
identified  himself  with  his  master.  Indeed,  he  always  spoke  in  the 
ykual  number.  If  aiv^  one  asked  how  his  lordship  was,  Dicky  would 
ieply»  with  a  fume  ot  Ins  bsmmjA,  end  a  pleasant  smile,  *^  Weil^  eaXf  I 
really  think  we  are  very  well ;  indeed,  I  think  we  are  better  than  we 
have  been  £or  some  time."  Though  his  lordship  Dicky 'd  and  Dicky 
Dyke  d  him,  it  was  a  freedom  our  huntsman  allowed  to  none  below  the 
rank  of  a  baronet.  Our  fiiend,  the  prosy  knight,  tded  it  on  one  day, 
vfaen  Dieky  s^pUed,  '*  M— -o — y  name,  sir,  is  TAorisdyke,"  making  a 
mifi^kay  BMiathfttl  ef  the  thorn. 

Better  hontsnen  there  might  be  than  Dicky,  but  none  so  eminently 
qualified  £or  the  deuhle  pursuit  o£  the  foK  and  the  fair.  Indeed,  as 
legards  the  fex,  having  a  capital  pack  of  hounds,  he  early  came  to  the 
eomcimimLt  that  if  they  eouUin't  smell  which  way  the  fox  was  gone,  he 
couldn't,  and  he  aever  interfered  with  them  as  long  as  thev  would  stoop. 
The  consequence  of  his  non-int^rventioa  was,  that  he  nailed  up  a  consi- 
dflfcahle  Bnmher  of  noses.  He  looked  like  a  nobleman's  servant  In  ad- 
dition to  a  ooately,  weU-cenditioned  person,  he  had  a  mild,  placid  expres- 
skm  of  cemitetianee,  well  befitting  his  delicate  duties.  He  had  a  great 
deal  of  taet  and  maooer,  too.  He  didn't  come  blurting,  open-mouthed. 
With  an  ''  I've  seen  a  devilish  fine  ffal,  my  lord,"  or  ^^  Mrs.  Yaxker's 
husband's  been  whopping  her  again,  but  as  he  trotted  firom  cover  to 
cover  he  would  direct  his  lordship's  attention  to  some  hoimd  or  some 
hene^  or  some  object  that  would  enable  him  to  draw  up  to  his  point. 

^  GUI  Cenquerer's  gettin'  dow,  my  lord,'*  he  would  say,  pointing  to  an 
okl  hound  trotting  along  leas  stoutly  than  the  rest. 

'<  The  more's  the  pity,"  xef^s  his  lordship,  throwing  the  old  favourite 
abitofbMcmt. 

*^iBefln  a  good  'an,"  observes  Dicky,  regarding  him  affectionately; 
adding*  '^  We've  had  move  good  bnundB  frun  Cloverly  Banks  than  any 
walk  we  have.'' 

^*  What,  he  was  firom  Cloveily,  was  he?"  asked  his  lordship^  remem- 
bering what  he  saw  the  last  time  he  was  there. 

<<  Yes,"  replied  Dick^ ;.  '*  we  always  ham  good  'una  firam  there.  They 
td»  m>  waehGai^of  them — never  dog  them  or  tie  them  up.    The  gals 
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are  so  good  to  them,  too.     Cardinal's  killed  all  their  tnikeya  this  yesr, 
and  they  never  as  much  as  said  a  word/* 

"  Ah !  I  must  ride  over  and  see  them,  and  make  ihem  H  present^'* 
replies  bis  lordship. 

And  so;  on  the  last  day  of  cub-hunting,  before  the  season  upon  whidi 
we  are  now  entering  began,  Dicky  pointed  out  a  horse,  with  a  **  That's  llie 
horse,  my  lord,  I  was  a-telHng  you  about  last  Tuesday  that  I  was  looking^ 
at  for  us.  I  thought  he  would  do  to  carry  Will  or  Sam.  I  didn't  buy 
him  on  'count  of  the  splents,"  pointing  to  a  booted  fore-leg. 

<<  Who's  got  him  ?"  asked  ms  lordship,  who  knew  how  to  cap  Dicky 
on  the  scent. 

"  A  townsman — ^the  man  they  call  the  Emperor  of  Morocco."  Then, 
sinking  his  voice,  he  added,  in  an  under  tone,  as  he  drew  his  horse  nearer 
his  loi^hip's,  ^'  They  say  the  emperor  and  her  majesty  have  had  another 
breeze." 

<'  What,  another  T*  exclaimed  his  lordship,  who  knew  what  the  first  one 
was  about. 

"Yes,  another,"  replied  Dicky,  with  a  wink  of  his  eye.  *^ Lait 
Sunday.  But  p*r  aps  you'll  have  the  kindness  not  to  mention  it,  as  I  had 
it  in  confidence  from  their  coachman." 

And  his  lordship  stored  Dicky's  hint  up  in  his  mind  for  future  use. 
Indeed,  for  so  great  a  man,  it  was  wonderful  what  a  quantity  of  gossip 
and  scandal  he  collected. 

Hunting  a  country  undoubtedly  gives  '^gay  old  gentiemen"  great 
opportunities,  for  the  "meet"  brings  forth  all  the  youth  and  loveliness  of 
a  place ;  while,  under  pretence  of  looking  for  his  fox,  a  master  of  hounds 
may  rummagy  anywhere  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret.  And  so  people 
found,  for  what  with  setting  out  covers,  looking  at  puppies,  paying  for 
poultry  damage,  complimenting  preservers  of  foxes,  and  so  on,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  keeping  Lord  Hear^cheer  out  of  their  houses. 

And  great  grumbling  his  visits  mquently  occasioned,  for  he  had  a 
knack  of  making  them  on  market-days,  board  of  guardian  days,  petty- 
sessions  days— days  when  the  lords  of  the  creation  are  necessarily  aJbsent^ 
who  ill-liked  to  see  the  imprints  of  his  horse's  hoofs  stirring  up  their 
Kensington,  or,  perhaps,  river-gravelled  rings.     But  to  the  cluise. 

Our  friend  ColoneJ  Blunt  has  already  mtimated  that  his  lordship 
opened  each  season  with  a  magnificent  spread  at  Heartycheer  Castie, 
where  year  after  year  he  received,  with  almost  regal  grandeur,  the  homage 
and  adulation  of  the  country.  A  truce  seemed  to  be  drawn  over  all  lus 
little  "  piccadillies,"  as  Dicky  Dyke  called  them,  and  people  who  had  been 
loudest  in  proclaiming  them,  now  cried  "  Shame  I"  and  said  "  They  didn't 
believe  there  was  a  word  of  truth  in  any  of  them." 

Time  would  seem  to  run  the  reverse  way  with  his  lordship,  for  the 
dlder  and  greyer  he  got,  tiie  younger  and  more  captivating  the  ladies 
•3ieclared  him.  Anxious  mammas,  who  had  reproved  their  ardent  daugh- 
ters for  thinking  of  old  men  of  five-and-thirty,  openly  encouraged  Ids 
lordship's  advances,  assuring  the  dear  girls  that  a  man  is  never  too  old  to 
marry. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  describe  the  lordly  Ad6nis. 

He  was  a  tall,  slim,  fresh-complexioned,  handsome-featured  man, 
blending  the  stately  grandeur  of  the^old  school  with  a  slight  flourish  of 
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tlie  FEendL  His  snow-white  hair  seamed  almost  out  of  keejping  with  his 
]i^t»  youthful  figure,  and  the  beaming  radiance  of  his  eagle  eye.  Having 
begun  hunting  during  the  last  advent  of  mahogany  tops,  he  had  never 
wholly  adopted  the  white  ones,  and  was  now — ^neither  in  the  £uhion 
Bor  out — ^with  rose-coloured  ones.  Neither  had  he  ever  abandoned  the 
white  cords,  for  whose  milky  purity  he  was  always  remarkable.  His 
new  searlet  coat  was  of  the  single-breasted,  slightly  sloped-away  order, 
with  a  step-collared  toilonette  vest,  a  starched  striped  cravat,  with  a 
small  plaited  frill  to  his  shirt. 

And  thus  the  reader  will  have  the  kindness  to  consider  our  great  lady- 
killing  master  of  hounds  attired  for  the  reception  of  company. on  this 
his — we  know  not  what  number— opening  day.  His  lordship,  having 
breakfasted  in  his  sanctum,  and  passed  his  silk-stockinged,  state-liveried 
estaUishment  in  review,  now  proceeded  to  take  his  usual  post  of  recep- 
tion, before  the  blazing  entrance-hall  fire— a  splendid  hall  beaming  with 
ancestral  honours  and  trophies  of  the  chase. 

And  here  we  should  observe,  that  the  morality  of  the  country  divided 
itself  into  three  classes.  First,  the  desperately  improper  ones,  who  didn't 
care  what  people  said,  and  who  boldly  entered  the  castle,  partaking  of  the 
sumptuous  £eu^  and  calmly  surveying  the  statues  and  voluptuous  paint? 
ings  with  which  the  beautiful  rooms  and  corridors  were  studded ;  secondly, 
the  more  prudish  ones,  who  could  only  drive  up  to  the  door ;  and  thirdly, 
the  tight-laced  ones,  such  as  old  Miss  Fozington,  who  would  not  even 
enter  the  park,  and  merely  took  a  drive  "that  way"  to  take  the  chance 
of  seeing  the  hounds,  with  which,  somehow  or  another,  they  generally 
fell  in. 

First  among  the  forward  ones  on  this  occasion  was  our  superb  friend  the 
Empress  of  Morocco,  who,  despite  a  tiff  with  the  tanner  about  coming,  drove 
up  in  her  weU-built  but  badly-appointed  barouche,  gorgeous  in  pu^le, 
ermine,  and  lace,  vrith  the  slightest  possible  touch  of  rouge  on  her  plump, 
beautiful  cheeks.  Often  as  Lord  Heartycheer  had  greeted  her,  he  thought 
he  never  saw  her  look  so  bewitching,  and  he  inwaidly  cursed  the  grinding 
of  wheels  that  preceded  the  announcement  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Marplotte. 
How  low  and  courteous  was  the  bow  that  received  them!  How  different 
to  the  seizure  of  both  hands  and  earnest  empressement  that  marked  his 
addresses  to  the  beaming,  gazelle-like  eyes  of  the  empress !  The  Mar- 
plottes  soon  obeyed  the  obsequious  flourish  of  the  well -drilled  groom  of  the 
diamber,  and  passed  onward  to  the  banqueting-room.  They  were  quickly 
followed  by  Mrs.  and  the  Miss  Hoeys ;  then  came  Captain  and  Mrs  Henid- 
bore ;  affcer  them  the  Beddingfields,  then  the  Mountfields,  then  the  Honey* 
balls,  next  the  Gathertins,  Uie  Freckletons,  and  the  Buckwheats,  all  in  a 
file ;  afW  which  there  was  a  pause,  and  then  a  rush  of  hungry  fox-hunters, 
ready  for  anything. 

In  less  than  twenty  minutes  firom  the  first  setting  down,  the  splendid 
dining-room  rang  with  the  popping  of  champagne-corks,  theclatter  of  plates^ 
and  the  joyous  hilarity  of  unrestrained  freedom.  All  went  merry  as  a  mar-, 
riage-bell,  till  Captam  Horridbore,  who  was  to  the  Whig  party  what  Sir 
Thomas  Thunbleton  was  to  the  Tory,  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  their 
noble  host.  Being  one  of  those  hungry,  hard-bitten  radicals,  who  come 
out  great  at  elections  and  then  merge  into  nothingness,  he  had  the  gift 
of  the  gab,  and  strung  words  together  with  amazing  volubility.  On  this 
occasion  he  was  so  laudatory,  that  one  might  almost  have  thought  he  was 
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ha^tang  ftt  lii0  lorcffhip.  Every  Tflrtue  wur  freely  attnributed  to  lusty 
and  a  stranger  hearing  mm  talk  would  have  tfioaght  Lord  Heartyohev 
was  a  perfect  saint.  *^ie  applaase  that  followed  the  omiouiieeiiieHt  of  dM 
name  was  the  usual  signal  for  his  lordship  to  lea^e  the  post  of  recqitimi 
hefore  die  entrance-hall  fire,  and  lepair  to  admowledge  die  oemplkneot; 
but  it  so  happened  that  the  Empress  of  Morocco,  who,  we  forgot  to  say, 
had  hroQght  her  fittle  hoy  Freddy  to  see  the  "  fine  honse,'*  having  made 
die  tour  of  die  reception-rooms,  by  the  "greatest  chance  in  the  woiid** 
forced  herself  in  the  entrance-hall  by  the  reverae  door  at  which  she  had 
left  it,  and  the  coast  being  clear,  all  except  a  few  footmen,  who  of  «o«rso 
nobody  cares  about,  his  lordship  waylaid  ner,  to  renew  the  attentions  the 
Marplotte  arrival  interrupted.  Having  sent  Freddy  to  look  at  the  prefrty 
pictures  at  the  far  end  of  the  hall,  (Ait  placed  her  beautiful  foot  on  the 
bzoad  fender,  and  slightly  raising  her  velvet  dress,  as  if  to  give  her  feot 
the  benefit  of  the  warmth,  she  was  veiy  soon  whispering  her  domestic 
grievances  into  the  ear  of  this  fine  old  fox-hunting  father  cenfesBer. 
There,  as  he  stood  looking  into  her  eyes  and  imbibing  her  ever^'  word, 
listening  to  the  Tmkish  despotism  of  the  tyrannical  tanner,  and  thinking 
hew  best  to  avenge  her  cause,  the  loud  cheers  of  the  health-drmkers  burst 
unheeded  on  the  scene,  and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Snnffertray — diepompoas 
bader — ^twice  intimated  the  honour  that  had  been  done  him,  that  his 
h3(rdship  awoke  to  the  necessity  of  the  occasion. 

Offering  the  lovely  empress  his  arm,  he  holloaed,  **  Here,  e-4ope ! 
tonng  *un,  e — lope!"  as  if  speaking  to  a  hound,  and,  being  now  followed 
by  Freddy,  they  entered  the  banqueting-room  in  state. 

What  a  commotion  their  appearance  created. 

*'  Brazen  woman !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Sowerby,  half-choking  herself  with 
a  diicken-bone. 

**  WonW  not  have  come  if  Td  known,"  nrattered  Mrs.  Mealymoudi. 

"  Did  you  ever  r  "  No  I  never !"  and  other  disparaging  exclamations  aue- 
eeeded,  which,  however,  were  soon  drowned  by  the  applause  that  followed. 

His  lordship,  of  course,  was  quite  taken  by  surprise  at  the  unexpected 
eompHment,  and  after  expressing  die  embarrassment  he  felt,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  language  to  convey  the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  he 
branched  off  upon  the  subject  of  hunting,  expatiating  upon  its  advan- 
tages in  a  social  point  of  view,  its  life-lengthening,  heatth-eivnig  piwper- 
des,  and  its  beneficial  influence  in  promoting  our  breed  of  horses,  which, 
however,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  obserring  were  not  so  good  aa  they 
uasd  to  be,  adding,  diat  if  he  continued  to  have  a  diffieuhy  in  movBttn^g 
hinBelf,  he  should  have  to  set  to  and  breed  a  few — a  deelavation  that  wvs 
thought  very  plucky  for  a  "  gay  old  gentleman*'  tamed  of  seventy. 

And  now,  whilst  his  lordship  is  plying  the  empress  widi  noyeau 
jelly,  and  Freddy  with  fruit,  the  slight  crack  of  a  whip,  followed  by  a 
HMincal  rate,  is  heard,  and  Dicky  Thomdyke  is  seen  m  his  new  cap  and 
ooaA,  rising  coridiy  in  his  stirrups,  piloting  the  glad  pack  round  the 
easde  comer,  foUowed  by  the  whips,  sim^nrly  attbed. 

*  Bow  are  yew,  Dicky  ?"  «  How  ate  you,  Therrfyke?"  ^  Haw 
ave  yon,  Dicky  f"  htststs  from  the  now  crowded  ring  before  die  castle, 
m  Didrf  guides  die  pack  on  to  the  grass-plat,  a  BdutatMo  that  Dicky 
flekaewfedges  jast  as  he  thinks  the  speaker^s  intimacy  widi  his  ksrdsfaip 
eaAitleshim  to  Dioky  or  Thomdyke  him. 

tSimilar  inqviries  are  now  made  of  the  Whips,  after  which  the  gaotie- 
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mm  liegm  IdeBtifytof  tbe  koffBes^  ind  the  ladies  to  lup  their  admiration 
if  Ae  hounds.  '^  Such  prettj  GreataresI''  ^'  How  maoy  were  there  H* 
tf  Attee  nuieh  alike^ — wondered  they  could  teK  the  di£&nezu»  V*  Ajnd 
80  on — the  usual  ohservations,  in  fact. 

A  ^ikmtmm  having^  been  caused  in  the  baoquetin^room  by  the  pass- 
ing of  the  hounds,  his  lordship  availed  himself  of  the  opportumty  to  with- 
draw with  the  Empress  of  Morocco,  and  having  presently  wrapped  her 
fiQeeeded  to  aaoent  a  magnificent  anything-you-like-to-calL-it-worth 
up  in  her  splendid  Armenian  cloak,  and  minded  her  to  her  carriage,  he 
idiite  horse,  to  take  his  place  in  the  centre  of  the  hunting  tmbUaux 
before  the  castle.  The  hounds  raised  a  glad  cry,  and  dashed  forward  to 
mMi  him,  while  die  men  made  aSzial  sweeps  with  their  caps  instead  of 
reproving  the  ardour  of  the  pack.  His  lordship  bowed  low  and  con- 
descendingly  to  the  second-ndass  moralit^'-mou^ers,  whose  sense  of  pro- 
priety would  only  allow  of  their  partaking  of  refreshments  at  the  door. 
The  sheny  and  marasehino,  the  Crdme  de  YanUle  and  ParfjEut  Amour, 
seemed  to  han^  exercised  a  mollifying  influence  on  their  prudery,  and, 
instead  of  the  ''  Horrid  bad  mans  ]"  <*  Shocking  dd  dogs  !"  that  generally 
aeeompanied  his  same,  there  were  skilfully-directed  murmurs  of  ^*  How 
wail  he  looks  !"  "  What  a  handsome  man !"  "  Younger  than  ever !"  with 
a  gprettb  dispositioii  to  catch  his  eye. 

The  day  was  bright  and  £Bur.  A  glittering  flag  floated  proudly  from 
the  topmost  tower ;  while  the  expanding  river,  re&eshened  with  Novem- 
ber raioSy  swept  impetuously  through  the  park,  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
mow  eapped  tne  summits  of  the  fiur-off  hills.  Here,  as  his  lordship  sat 
ai  the  lece^  of  eustora,  tlie  compliments  flying  about  him  like  bouquets 
round  a  favourite  actress  at  a  theatre,  the  notes  of  a  cornet-^-piston 
nddenly  sounded  through  the  air,  causing  the  steady  pack  to  cock  their 
•an^  and  all  eyes  to  torn  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  Presently  a 
heavily-laden  coach  emerged  from  behind  a  long  screen  of  densely- 
eiDwded  evergreens  upon  tbe  open  carriage-way  through  tbe  park,  ez- 
pMWig  the  weak-leg  weary  state  of  the  horses,  who  with  difficultj^  were 
kapt  at  a  tret,  wiA  the  '*  Jip,  jip,  jippin^g^,"  "  Jag,  jag,  jagginga," 
'^Crop,  erop,  croppings,"  and  double  thongings  of  ihit  dnver. 

^  Who  h«ve  we  here  ?"  asked  his  astonished  lordship  of  Dicky  Thorn- 
dyke. 

^' Don't  knew,  aofy  k>rd,"  replied  -Dick}',  shading  the  sun  from  his 
Sf es,  aud  straimi^  in  the  direction  of  the  comers.  *^  Player-folks,  I 
shoidd  say,  by  their  noise,''  added  he.  *'  No,  my  lord :  no.  I  see  ;  it's 
ike  cavalry  eolonel — ^Lt's  the  cavalry  colonel  and  nil  captains." 

^'  Do  i  know  them  ?*'  asked  his  lordship,  who  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
apeak  to  any  one  who  was  not  properly  introduced. 

*'  Toa'il  know  the  eolonel,"  relied  Dicky.  ''  Was  here  some  yeam 
back."  Adding,  in  an  uuder  tone,  as  he  leant  forward  in  bis  spuddle, 
"  The  corpulent  captain  that  used  to  be»" 

<'  I  remember,"  replied  his  lordship,  with  a  significant  jerk  of  his  head. 
^M^Beal^  &t,  vulgar  fellow." 

<<  Just  so,"  said  Dicky. 

The  corpulent  oaptain  had  been  one  of  his  lordship's  horrors,  and  the 
•aoeUectioa  of  his  impudent  Inmsque  gaucheries  flashed  upon  his  mind  as 
he  wintehed  him  "Jip,  jip,  jipping,"  whip,  whip,  whipping,  "Jag,  jag, 
'^"  aad  stefl^iag  on  the  q^l]ub-board»  to  get  the  leg-weary  screws 
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to  trot  becomingly  up  to  the  door.  By  the  time  lie  arrived,  his  lordship 
had  got  himself  screwed  into  the  imperative  mood — ^very  stiff.  A  dead 
silence  followed  the  drawing  up  of  the  drag,  all  eyes  being  on  the  watch 
to  see  how  the  party  was  received. 

**  How  are  ye,  Heartycheer?**  roared  the  monster,  now  Blackening  his 
reins,  and  casting  a  triumphant  glance  over  the  scene. 

His  lordship  made  a  slight  bow. 

^'  How  are  ye,  Heartycheer  ?**  repeated  he,  in  a  still  louder  key,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  fiulure  of  the  first  inquiry. 

His  lor^hip  now  nearly  kissed  his  horse's  ears,  so  deferential  was  bis 
bow. 

''Hope  we  haven't  kept  you  waiting  long,"  continued  the  colonel^ 
putting  his  clumsy  whip  into  the  socket  hj  his  side. 

*^  Precious  little  fear  of  that,"  thought  Dicky  Thomdyke,  looking  at 
his  master  with  a  laughing  eye. 

''  Couldn't  get  our  people  started,"  continued  the  colonel,  st-anding  up 
and  looking  over  the  crowded  roof — "  take  such  a  deal  of  combin'  and 
gettin'  up  some  of  these  young  feUers — waxin*  their  ringlets  and  corktn* 
their  snouts — however,"  continued  he,  ''  let  me  introduce  them  to  you 
now  that  I've  got  them  here.  This  chap  on  my  left,"  jerking  his  fin  to* 
wards  his  white-hatted  companion  on  .the  box,  "  you  know,  old  Fibby; 
came  out  of  the  ark  with  Noah — haw — haw—hato;  he — he — he;  ho-^ 
ho — ho.  The  boy  behind  me  on  the  roof  is  young  Shuttleton,  son  of  Mr. 
Shuttleton,  the  great  Manchester  manufacturer — ^makes  the  Coburg  cloth 
that  looks  so  like  merino-— sixteen-pence  a  yard.  The  man  next  him  i« 
Jaycock,  a  very  promising  officer,  with  great  expectations  from  an  uncle. 
This  is  Mattyfat,  and  that  is  Gape.  No,  not  the  beetle-browed  one," 
continued  the  colonel,  seeing  his  lordship's  eagle  eye  fixed  to  bow  to  the 
wrong  one — "  not  the  beetle-browed  one,"  repeated  he,  "  the  foxy-faced 
'un  next  him."  And  so  the  gallant  officer  proceeded  amidst  much  laugh- 
ter to  trot  out  the  young  gentlemen  in  front  of  the  coach,  just  as  the 
facetious  recorder  trots  out  a  newly-elected  lord  mayor  before  the  barons 
of  the  Exchequer.  When,  however,  he  turned  to  deid  with  those  behind, 
he  found  they  had  taken  fiight  at  the  examples  made  of  their  brethren, 
and  cut  off,  so>  sousing  himself  down  on  his  seat,  he  crossed  his  legs  and 
proceeded  to  take  a  leisurely  survey  of  the  surrounding  scene. 

"  And  how  have  you  been  ?"  roared  he,  addressing  Lord  Heartycheer 
in  the  most  familiar  way.  "  How  have  you  been  ?"  repeated  he,  in  the 
same  tone,  not  getting  an  answer  to  his  first  inquiry. 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  colonel,"  replied  his  lordship,  ^th  a  smile  at 
the  unwonted  familiarity. 

'^  And  how  are  you,  Billy  ?"  said  he,  addressing  Dicky  Thomdyke. 
**  Don't  get  any  younger,"  continued  he,  returning  to  his  lordship,  not 
getting  any  answer  from  Billv. 

"  Few  people  do,"  replied  his  lordship,  tartly. 

*^  Ah,  but  some  people  wear  their  years  better  than  others,"  roared 
the  colonel,  in  reply.  "  You  show  age  desperately — ^your  hair's  as  white 
as  snow." 

'^  Indeed,"  replied  his  lordship,  making  him  a  very  low  bow. 

"  However,"  continued  the  colonel,  nothing  daunted  by  the  frowns  of 
all  around,  ''you  are  a  remarkable  man  of  your  years — a  very  remark* 
able  man^few  men  of  your  age  can  get  on  to  a  horse,  let  alone  go 
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a-huntang."  An  observation  that  met  with  no  replj,  and  caused  a  mo- 
mentary pause. 

'<  Have  seen  yoor  hounds  look  better,  I  ihink,*'  continued  the  colonel, 
returning  to  the  charge. 

<^  Indeed  r  excLiimed  his  lordship,  boiling  up.  "  I  was  just  saying  to 
Mister  Thomdyke" — with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  mister — ^'  I  was  just 
saying  to  Mister  Thomdyke,  that  I  thought  I  never  saw  them  looking 
better." 

**  Ah,  well,**  rejoined  the  colonel,  slightly  disconcerted,  ^^  I  don't  mean 
to  say  diat  the  general  wouldn't  pass  them,  I  mean  to  say  that  I  don't 
mean  to  say  they  are  not  looking — ^healthy,  wholesome,  and  so  on — but 
I've  seen  them  look  better,  I  thmk — evener,  I  mean,"  added  he,  vnth  a 
jerk  of  his  right  fin. 

^  Evener  r  replied  his  lordship ;  **  evener  T  repeated  he;  ^<  show  me 
an  uneven  hound  m  the  pack,** — his  lordship  waving  his  hand  as  he  spoke, 

<<  Why,  there's  one  V^  roared  the  colonel,  nettled  at  the  challenge. 

<<  Where  ?"  asked  his  lordshin. 

*'  There  r  roared  the  colon  J,  "under  Billy's  horse's  nose." 

*'  Why,  man !  that^s  the  terrier  T*  exclaimed  his  lordship,  to  the  in* 
finite  mirth  of  the  meeting.  Unable  to  bear  with  him  any  longer,  his 
lordship  now  gave  Dicky  a  nod,  who  forthwith  whistled  his  hounds  toge- 
ther and  moved  briskly  from  the  meet  The  scene  then  became  a  dis* 
solving  view,  and  the  colonel  was  soon  left  high  and  dry  at  the  door. 


THE    BEAUTIFUL. 

BT  J.  E.  CABPBNTER. 

The  beautiful,  the  beautiful,  it  is  the  first  to  fly, 

'Tis  transient  as  the  rainbow  hues  which  glorify  the  sky ; 

The  very  flowers  feel  not  so  soon  the  summer  of  decav. 

As  the  beautiful,  whose  smiles  can  chase  all  earthly  clouds  away ! 

The  beautiful,  the  beautiful,  yet  where  is  beauty  found  ? 
Not 'mid  the  festive  halte  of  light,  with  music's  thrilling  sound. 
But  on  the  hills  which  smiling  beam  with  ^ories  of  the  day, 
And  on  the  brow  of  infancy — the  pure — the  bright— the  gay. 

The  beautiful,  the  beautiful,  what  is  the  happy  hour 
When  beauty  sways  the  feelings  with  the  magic  of  its  power? 
Go  watch  the  ruddy  streaks  of  morn  first  flashing  in  the  sky. 
Or  linger  when  the  pensive  eve  spreads  out  each  varied  dye. 

The  beautiful, the  beautiful,  who  loveth  beauty,  say? 

The  old  man  with  his  silv*ry  locks,  or  the  merry  child  at  play  ? 

It  brings  to  one  sad  mem'ries  of  Uie  long  departed  years, 

It  gives  the  other  hopes  undimmed  by  sorrow's  bitter  tears. 

The  beautiful,  the  beautiful,  oh !  would  I  were  a  boy. 

To  spread  its  halo  of  delight  around  some  useless  toy — 

To  spurn  the  cold  reality  that  seems  to  dwell  around. 

And  tread  once  more  the  beauteous  paths  of  childhood's  fairy  ground. 

Oh !  soon  the  beautiful  departs,  it  is  the  first  to  fly. 
As  transient  as  the  rainbow  hues  which  glorify  the  sky ; 
For  even  as  we  gaze  upon  some  flowVet  fresh  and  gay. 
And  breaths  a  prayer  for  one  so  fitir,  its  beauty  dies  away. 
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^DES  HARTWELLIANiB' 

The  inseriptioii,  whidi  Captain  Smyth  haM  set  over  the  door  of  the  manov- 
heue,  suooewiveiy  held  hy  the  FeForeU,  the  De  Hertewelh^  the  Lutoni^ 
the  Hampdens,  aud  the  Lees — or,  what  is  nearly  the  same  things  over 
the  title-page  of  iie  history — la,  appfopriately  enough,  »  hart  djdnSiiig  at 
a  well.  The  vebus-seal  of  the  hart  and  well  appears  xa  several  of  the  old 
doeiiments  in  the  mttBunent-rooai  at  Hartwell  House.  Gorgeoua  peacoftka 
have  also  fnm  time  imfiiemonal  heen  chenshed  ia  the  vicinity  of  the 
mansion ;  the  peacock's  head  having  been  the  crest  of  the  Hampdens, 
aad  was  in  thesr  seal  stuck  on  the  back  of  the  hart. 

It  is  probable  that  the  noh  vale  of  Aylesbury  onoe  teemed  with  haita 
and  bttcksy  aad  roes  and  does  ;  aad  there  was  more  meaning  than  at  first 
sight  appears  in  Charles  V.'s  observation,  when  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham was  bdbyeaded  at  the  iast^tion  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  that  '^the 
butcher's  dog  had  run  down  the  finest  InudL  in  England." 

There  is  great  tendency  ia  everythiag  connected  with  Hartwell  to  jya 
into  the  epigrammatic  form.  Over  the  fountain  is  an  inscription, 
API2T0N  MEN  YAOPy  whidi  a  distinguished  teetotaUei^  at  one  of  the 
festivals  held  in  Hartwell  Park,  translated — ^Aristocrats  are  men  in  bad 
odour !"  A  cartouche  on  the  same  fountain^  in  which  are  sculptured  a 
twisted  cord,  two  oblique  Hues,  a  cup,  a  collar,  a  knot,  a  lion,  two  oblique 
lines  again,  and  an  eagle,  proved  itself,  however,  a  perfect  puzzle  even  to 
the  members  of  the  Peace  Society,  till  they  were  told  that  so  amiable  and 
harmless  a  person  as  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  was  depicted  under 
tiiese  uncoutn  hieroglyphs. 

A  grateful  quaffer  of  the  Hartwell  water  has  sung — 

Stay,  travdterl     Round  thy  horsed  neck  the  bridle  flin^ 
And  taste  the  water  of  the  Hartwell  spring ; 
Then  Bay  which  offers  thee  tlie  better  cheer-— 
The  Hartwell  water  or  the  Aylesbury  beer? 

In  1822,  a  paper  was  found  wafered  over  the  fireplace  of  the  room 
which  the  unfortunate  Due  de  Berri  occupied  wlien  at  HartweU,  on  which 
are  the  following  epigrammatic  verses,  by  Count  MarceUus  : 

HartweU !  nous  conserva  la  Royale  Famille 
Qu*eDtourent  nos  respects,  nos  voeux,  et  notre  amour. 
Le  Roi  clier  anos  coeurs,  son  adorable  fille. 
Ensemble  ont  habits  cet  auguste  s^jour. 
Combien  poor  les  Fnm98is  cet  asyle  a  de  chamesJ 
II  me  rappelle  aussi  nos  maux  et  nos  allarmes. 
Et  je  me  sens  frapp^  d'un  cniel  souvenir : 
lis  etoient  cinq  li^lasl— mais — essoyons  nos  larroes  : 
Nous  en  avons  sept  ii  cb6rir. 

Situate  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  celebrated  vale  of  Aylesbury, 
lying  direcdy  opposite  the  fine  chain  of  hills,  called  the  Chiltem,  upon 
rocks  of  the  upper  oolitic  group,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  500  feet 

*  iBdes  Hartwelliasn ;  or,  Kotiees  of  the  Manor  and  Mansion  of  Hafrtwell. 
By  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth,  WL,1S.,  K.S.E.,  D.CX.,  &c  Fainted,  for  pubrnXo  circula- 
tion, by  J.  B.  Niohoh  and  Son. 
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a^crre  tihe  levd  of  the  sea,  Hsrtweli  is  at  onoe  Baldbxioaa  and  £Baiaie. 
The  Hartwell  meadows  realise  Drajfton's  paaegyxse : 

— -^  her  soil  thronghoat  so  sure, 
For  goodness  of  her  glebe,  and  for  her  pasture  pure, 
That  as  her  grain  and  grass,  so  she  her  sheep  doth  breed. 
For  burden  and  for  bone  all  other  that  exceed. 

A  fine  grass  fann  oa  this  estate,  of  200  acres,  will  sapport  fbity-five 
cows^  each  of  whidi,  aceordiiig  to  Capfaun  Smyth,  will  yield  5  lbs.  of 
hvtter  a  week,  or,  in  all,.  1 1,700  Uw.  of  butter  aonually.  Under  the 
nsnal  husbandry,  an  acre  of  land  prodnees  asinually  160  lbs.  of  oz-heef, 
180  ibe.  of  raatton,  1440  lbs.  of  wheat,  22,400  lbs.  of  potatoes,  or  2  tons 
oCImj.  The  prodnce  of  the  highest  cultxvation  is,  for  2  bushels  of 
wlieat  sown  28  gathered ;  and  l^e  general  piodiioe  of  com  is  from  3^ 
to  5-cpiaEters  per  acre;  though  it  is  not  nmisual  in  raund  terms  to  hear 
it  asserted  that  the  srerage  erop  of  wheat  is  generally  nine  times  the 
seed,  fivt  this  is  so  nraeh  larger  than  the  mean  proportion  of  the 
appapeardy  aoere  finroured  dimes^  as  to  show  the  advantage  of  moral 
over  physical  causes,  and  the  triumph  of  industry  oyer  passiveness ;  for, 
kaniag  the  poetical  handred-£aLd  of  the  Leontine  fielas,  eweo.  the  nine 
far  fme  b  above  the  svecage  given  by  the  old  fecmer,  ColimaUa,  £ar 
die  italian  negioDS. 

The  aibele,  or  white  poplar,  flooxishes  kere  in  sndi  luxuriance,  that  the 
weti-kiiown  Mariyn  says  the  finest  he  ever  saw  were  at  Hartwell.  There 
ave  also  ia  ilie  maaoc,  ai  liie  present  day,  ehns,  90  feet  high  and  47 
wAmB  in  girt;  oaks,  60  feet  high  and  23  inches  in  circum&renee ; 
ashe%  95  by  27;  Kmes,  65  by  32  ;  cedars,  90  by  30;  pines,  60  by  17; 
s»d  an  old  yew,  sear  the  diorch,  30  by  24.  The  Portuguese  Jaurel, 
whieh  in  Miiler^s  time  grew  no  higher  than  10  to  12  feet,  attains  at 
Hartwell  a  hwght  of  25  and  30  feet.  There  was  Ibnnerly  at  Hartwell 
a  widvut-tiee  about  21  fiset  in  eircunilerenee.  It  was  s«{^iosed  to  be 
dOO  yeara  old,  and  had  long  been  the  pride  of  the  neighbourhood; 
peojde  compntmg  that  its  wide-spread  brancdies  shaded  hal^  an  acre  of 
gffoond.  This  noble  sylvan  objeot— for  idiich  Sir  George  Lee  had  re- 
fused 1002^,  offered  hy  the  miuket-stock  makers,  in  the  late  war  with 
Fianoe — was  allowed  by  Dr.  Lee  to  dediy  in  sUUy  till  it  was  hkiwn  down 
by  a  gmle  of  wind  in  1835. 

**  HartwelFs  green  retreats,**  as  Lord  Byron  poetically  designated 
thefli,  have  been  invaded  by  the  capridonsness  of  fashion.  They  were 
once  a  wdl*wooded  and  well-stoeked  emporium  of  game  of  ail  kind; 
next,  diey  were  deared  into  numeroiu  plots  and  intermiBable  aiwnuesy 
with  woody  spaoMS  between;  then  they  were  squared  out  around  ihe 
honse^  divided  by  walk  amd  weU-dipped  evergreen  fences,  wkh  prijn 
}«WB  cut  into  affehiteetural  forms,  and  watered  by  canals  as  stoaight 
*^  as  «  pike-8ta£F."  Stowe  and  HaxtweU  were  two  of  the  earliest  manors 
tihat  were  emaneqiated  from  sach  villanous  taste,  and,  after  many  minor 
skeiations,  imder  the  present  kind-hearted  pr(^ri«tor,  the  game  has 
been  allowed  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere,  for  fear  of  tempting  some  poor 
HartweU  peasant  into  crime,  while  the  trees,  disposed  in  clamps  and 
groves^  form  a  very  paradise  for  numerous  legions  of  noisy  gregaiious 
rooks,  which  perform  their  morning  and  evening  ffights  with  singular 
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xeguhaity — aaye  in  the  breeding^tiniB — oomnuttiiig  audacious  robbeiie8y 
or  making  reparationi  according  as  thej  feed  on  grain  or  gprubs. 

Hartwell,  wrested  from  Thane  Alwyn,  by  William  of  Normandy,  was 
bestowed  by  the  Conqueror  upon  his  natural  son ;  or,  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  it,  his  8upp(»ed  son,  William  Peverel,  and  oilers.  In  1155 
the  lands  of  the  Peverels  were  seized  b^  King  Henry  XL,  and  granted 
to  his  son  John,  Earl  of  Montaigfne.  This  alone  serves  to  show  the  high 
estimation  in  which  this  property  was  held  in  olden  time.  Very  aooa 
aflter  the  accession  of  ELing  John  it  appears  in  the  possession  of  feoda- 
toiy  tenants,  who  deriyed  Uieir  name— De  Hertwelle — ^from  the  place. 
Among  the  documents  in  Dr.  Lee's  muniment-room,*  there  is  an  undated 
charter  of  William,  son  of  William  de  Hertwell,  conreying  the  manor 
and  appurtenances  to  Alice  de  Luton,  and  William,  her  son.  It  appears 
also  iiom  the  charter,  that  eren  in  those  early  times  the  scapegrace 
William  de  Hertwell  had  become  invol?ed  through  ^' Jacobs  son  of 
Master  Moses,  the  Jew  of  Oxford,  and  certain  other  Jews." 

The  estate  remained  with  the  Luton  fiunily  about  160  yean,  when. 
Death — **  that  mighty  huntsman,"  as  Young  calls  him — ^had  earthed  all 
the  heirs  male.  Eleanor  de  Luton  then  carried  the  manor  to  Thomas  de 
Stoke.  Stoke  had  issue  an  only  daughter,  Ag^es,  who  was  married  to 
Sir  Thomas  Shingleton  or  Singleton,  and  he  thenceforward  held  Hartwell 
in  her  right.  He  was  sheriff  of  the  county  in  1443,  and  knight  of  the 
shire  in  1450.  Agnes's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  John  Hampden  of 
Kimbell,  a  younger  branch  of  the  very  ancient  family  of  the  Hampdena. 
Thus  Hartwell  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Hampdens,  even  then  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  opulent  families  in  the  county.  The  Hampdens 
remained  in  possession  of  Hartwell  upwards  of  180  years,  when  Sir 
Alexander  Hampden — ^a  cousin  of  the  celebrated  patriot,  and  who  had 
received  the  singular  honour  of  being  knighted  by  James  I.  at  his  own 
house — haying  no  surriving  issue,  made  his  will  in  1617»  by  which 
Eleanor,  Sir  Alexander's  sister,  who  had  married  Sir  Thomas  Lee,  knight^ 
of  East  Claydon,  and  Morton  (Moor-town)  in  Dinton,  brought  the  manor 
and  estate  into  the  possession  of  that  ancient  family,  an  off-set  of  the 
Lees  or  Leighs  of  High  Lee  and  Lyme  in  Cheshire,  in  which  county 
they  haye  a  common  saying  that  there  are  '^  as  many  Lees  as  fleas." 

The  Hartwell  line  of  Lees  presents  several  celebrities.  Thomas  Lee, 
the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  patriarchal  Sir  Thomas  and  Dame  Eleanor 
his  wife  (who  bore  him  twenty-four  children),  was  high  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  the  fourth  year  of  King  Charles  I.  The  fourth  Lord  of 
Hartwell,  of  the  same  name,  was  chosen  to  represent  the  borough  of 
Aylesbury  in  the  convention  parHament,  which  met  at  Westminster  on  the 
25th  of  April,  when  he  directly  voted  for  Charles  IL's  restoration.  For 
these  services  he  was  raised  by  the  monarch  to  the  rank  of  baronet^  by 
the  style  and  title  of  "  Sir  Thomas  Lee,  of  HartweU,"  and  created  a  K.B. 
The  fifth  Thomas,  and  second  baronet  of  the  name,  was  also  returned  to 
parliament  for  Aylesbury,  and  was  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1690 
and  91.     This  baronet  incurred  the  sneer  of  Gilbert  Bumey,  the  cele- 

*,  There  is  an  excellent  drawing  of  the  paneled  and  richly-carved  Elizabethan 
mxmiment-room  at  Hartwell  House  in  the  book  now  before  us,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  hear  that  its  treasures  are  being  chronologically  arranged  under  the  able 
inspection  of  Mr.  William  Heniy  BUck,  of  the  Roirs  House. 
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brated  Bbhop  of  Sairtm,  who,  in  his  well-known  historj,  with  acknow* 
ledged  prejudioe  against  a  Tory  gentleman,  declares  "  that  Sir  Thomas 
Lee  was  a  man  that  valued  himself  upon  artifice,  in  which  he  was  a  great 
master,  without  heing  out  of  countenance  when  it  was  discorered."  Cap- 
tidn  Smyth  says  he  has  not  heen  able  to  trace  the  slightest  ground  for 
this  bit  of  spite.  One  of  Sir  Thomas's  sons  rose  to  hQ  Chief  Justice  (^ 
England,  another  was  a  Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  and  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  a  third  was  a  Colonel  in  the  Guards. 

The  tmrd  baronet,  Sir  Thomas  Lee,  the  elder  brother  of  those  useful 
and  eminent  pubHc  characters,  Sir  William  and  Sir  George  Lee,  was 
highly  esteemed  as  a  landlord  and  magistrate ;  and  he  served  in  three 
parliaments  for  the  county  of  Bucks,  and  in  three  others  for  the  borough 
of  Chipping  Wycombe,  in  a  time  of  much  local  political  fermentation. 

Sir  Thomas  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son  Sir  William,  who  was 
completely  what  is  termed  *'  a  man  of  business ;"  and  his  management  of 
the  £Eu*ms  and  farming  buildings  has  been  followed  by  lasting  benefit  to 
the  property.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  church  on  its  present  elegant 
plan,  and  he  finished  the  south  and  east  fronts  of  the  mansion,  which  had 
been  erected  partly  by  Sir  Thomas  Lee,  and  partly  by  his  son,  Thomas 
Lee,  Esq.,  at  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  and  the  begin- 
ning of  James  L,  in  what  was  termed,  by  rather  a  free  licence,  the  Greek 
style. 

Sir  William  Lee  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Harcourt,  a  lady  of  the  highest 
acquirements,  of  whose  love  for  the  fine  arts  and  literature  many  specimens 
remain  at  Hartwell,  and  some  are  given  in  the  present  work.  Sir  Alexander 
Croke,  on  visiting  Hartwell  in  1830,  jocosely  remarked  of  this  lady,  that 
he  had  often  scorched  his  fingers  at  the  fireplace  before  him,  toasting 
bread  and  muffins,  as  Lady  Elizabeth  always  insisted  on  the  party  present 
'*  cooking^  for  themselves.  Such  was  also  the  custom  at  the  well-known 
public  breakfasts  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

Sir  William  Lee  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  William,  the  fifth 
baronet,  who,  as  colonel  of  dragoons,  pursued  a  military  life,  and  ultimately 
died  at  Madras  in  1801,  unmarried.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
Sir  George  Lee,  who  had  originally  studied  both  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh for  a  physician,  but  who  afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders.  Sir 
George  Lee  died,  like  his  predecessor,  unmarried ;  but  he  lemployed  the 
leisure  afforded  by  a  single  life — the  gifts  of  fortune  and  cultivated  intel- 
lectual powers — in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties  and  in  active 
beneficence  to  his  neighbourhood.  Sir  George  Lee,  dying  without  issue, 
he  bequeathed  the  mansion  and  estate  to  the  next  heir  male  in  blood,  the 
present  lord  of  the  manor,  John  Lee,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  a  member  of  the 
CoUege  of  Advocates,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal,  the  Antiquarian,  the  As- 
tronomical, the  Geographical,  the  S}TO-Egyptian,  and  various  other 
learned  and  scientific  societies.  Dr.  Lee  is  the  representative  of  both 
branches  of  the  Lee  family,  and  is  seized  of  the  estates  in  Hartwell,  Tot- 
teridge  in  Middlesex,  and  Colworth  in  Bedfordshire. 

Dr.  Lee,  on  his  accession,  made  no  alteration  whatever  in  the  establish- 
ment, retaining  the  tenants,  followers,  servants,  and  even  animals  of  his 
predecessor;  but  he  commenced  the  required  work  of  repairing  cottages, 
improving  grounds,  poii;ioning  allotments,  and  looking  generally  to  every- 
thing except  game.  .  Economical  and  prudent  in  his  private  expenses^  be 
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is  yet  Kberil  eiioi]^  in  kif  expefiditare  upon  olijeeto  attd  ends  of  pufafie 
vtUity  ;  in  whidi  spirit  he  patrcmises  every  charitable,  litMary,  and  monl 
k»tittifcioQ  of  a  generon  tendency,  steeriag  equally  ele«r  of  esdunvenea, 
intolerance,  and  Ingotxy.  His  gnmdeat  ezpkut  in  the  cause  of  suffinin^ 
hnnuDuty  is  nnqtiestioiiably  the  establishsient  of  the  county  infirmary,  Si 
whkh  benevolent  institstion  he  must  be  truly  called  the  founder,  witiioai 
any  di^MuragemeDt  to  his  exoelknt  coHeag^ues. 

Hartwell  House  is  built  of  white  freestone;  it  is  as  stout  as  a  lertresi, 
the  cellars  being  like  garrison  bomb-*proofi^  and  notwithstan^ng  the  many 
alterations  it  has  undergone  at  various  times,  it  stiSl  retains  a  Ivge  portion 
of  its  old  structure.  The  east  and  south  finQades  have  each  a  eoluimied 
portico,  but  the  usual  entrance  is  by  a  low  porch  on  the  north  ^\aA 
opens  into  the  fine  old  manorial  hall,  from  whence  the  whole  mansioa  is 

rand  accessible^  The  older  division  is  laid  out  in  hallo  attd  ofiBees  on 
gionnd-floor,  with  the  mnmment-rooin  and  a  gallery  or  museun 
above;  the  modermsed  portioa  contadns  the  general  apartments,  the 
ttfaraiy,  study,  and  chapel  below,  with  a  noage  of  capacious  sleeping  roome 
ower  them ;  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  widi  a  story  of  attics,  most  of 
which  are  commodious^  without  pretensions  to  el^^nce^  The  elaborate 
deeoratioDs  of  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  are  represented  in  the  headpiece  to 
the  quarto  edition  of  Addison's  works,  from  a  drawing  by  Sir  James 
Thomhill.  The  spacious  and  lofty  dining-room,  with  its  richly  wrought 
ceiling,  its  numerous  paintings,  and  theproperiy  distributed  window  Bght, 
has  a  very  nofale  aspect  The  library  is  at  once  spacious,  and  airy,  and 
fight,  and  there  is  also  a  private  study,  with  a  fioe-preof  atrong  room  at- 
tached for  deeds  and  valuables. 

In  the  centre  of  the  hotise  is  an  excellent  semi-circular  vestibule,  leading 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  offices  and  okl  dismanlJed  chapel,  on  the  other  to 
the  apartments,  and  in  the  centre  to  a  handsome  stone  flight  of  steps, 
which  lead  to  the  upper  apartments*  Twenty-four  biblical,  heathen,  and 
historical  personages — a  semi-battalion  of  heroes  and  heroines —rather 
rudely  cut  in  oak,  and  thirbr-two  inches  in  height,  stand  on  pedestals; 
rising  above  the  handrail  of  the  grand  staircase,  eight  armed  warriors 
guara  the  first  flight  of  steps,  mostly  with  drawn  swords  and  charged 
uiields,  the  rest  wielding  rods  of  office  aloft. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  enumerate  paintings  of  whidi  fi»w  houses  of  the 
age  and  extent  of  Hartwell  do  not  fumbh  to  gratify  the  visitor.  There  ore 
heads  b}'  Rembrant,  Vandyck,  and  Van  der  Heist ;  landscapes  by  Cuyp, 
Weeninx,  and  the  brothers  Ruysdael ;  a  fine  marine  view  by  Adrian  van 
Diest ;  boors  by  Ostade  ;  scripture  subjects  by  Sebastian  Bonrdain  ;  and 
fimit  and  flowers,  and  insects  and  flowers,  by  Witthoos,  Van  der  Vaart, 
and  Otho  Venius,  and  some  by  Van  de  Bilt  There  are  also  a  host  of 
fsmily  portraits  by  Sir  Peter  Ldy,  Sir  Godfirey  Kneller,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
n<^ds,  and  otiiers. 

The  library,  which  comprises  the  Hartwell,  Colworth,  and  Totteridge 
libraries,  together  with  the  constant  additions  which  have  been  made  hy 
Dr.  Lee,  comprises  all  the  best  works  in  the  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages in  every  department  of  intellectual  culture,  and  it  is  so  extensrie 
that  the  doctor  has  been  driven  to  distribute  his  bo(^  in  claases  among 
.the  various  apartments  of  the  house,  even  up  to  the  attics.  Dr.  Lee 
also  made  a  valuaUe  ooUeetton  of  Arabic,  Persian,  and  TurkiiA  woiks^ 
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vfaes  tiB veiling  in  the  Lerant^  atid  in  mating^  whidi  he  was  aasieted  by 
BivckhaTdt  Of  this  curioos  And  x«re  portion  of  ^e  lihrary  we  possess 
SB  interesting^  catalogue,  printed  for  private  eireulation. 

The  ante-rooBs  to  the  mosenm  is  enviched  with  an  ezfcensiye  coUectkm 
of  maps,  drawings,  and  engravings;  the  eonesponding  room  at  the  end  is 
reserved  for  manuscripts,  medak^  and  ooins,  and  is  the  depository  of  the 
Arahiany  Coptic,  Hebrew,  and  Sanaerit  treasures.  The  museum  is  i^pro* 
ptiated  to  a  misoellaneons  ooUection  of  articles  cuUed  from  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  nmieral  kingdoms ;  as  well  as  antiquarian  relics,  and  wc»ka 
of  indnstrial  art  Among  the  more  imteresting  objects  are  a  fine  marble 
head,  an  Atys  or  Pans,  bearing  the  Phrygian  cap,  and  obtained  by  Dr.  Lee 
from  the  nans  of  ancient  Tyre.  Among  the  terra  cottas,  obtuned  by 
Mr.  W.  Bw  Barker  from  Tarsus,  there  are  several  heads  and  full-lengtk 
l^gujpes  (ha  miniatuze)  of  the  un&rtnaate  Phrygian  shepherd.  All  wear 
»B  mitn,  or  Phrygian  cap. 

Amoag  the  Greek  maiMes  are  some  very  beautiful  works  of  art,  pre- 
sented to  the  Hartwell  maseam  by  Captain  Graven^  who  has  been  so  many 
years  engaged  in  the  smrviw  of  the  Archipelago  and  coasts  of  Asia  Minor ; 
OTend  nqoisite  scdptotes  Drought  hone  from  Greece  by  Dr.  Lee  himsdif ; 
as  abo  a  Babybnian  biiek^  remarkable  for  the  sharpness  and  high  preser- 
vation of  its  coneiform  character;  and  a  favourable  specimen  of  art  in 
the  time  of  Zenobia,  brought  by  Dr.  Lee  from  Aleppo.  A  valuable  col- 
leetioa  of  antnuitie^  obtained  by  esLcavaticais  in  the  island  of  Ithaca, 
was  pesented  by  the  doctor  in  1848  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Sabsi^nry  to  the  antiquities  may  be  classed  the  carved  weapons,  paddles, 
and  eloth  of  the  South-Sea  Islanders ;  and  the  other  inaplements,  amis» 
and  artieies  of  attire  which  appear  in  the  miscellanea  of  the  ooUection. 

The  specimens  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  the  museum  are  rather  select 
tiuui  mnneroas.  In  the  vegetable  world  are  many  curious  wax  and 
wooden  models  made  of  finecurionsly-shaped  or  anomalous  fruits  or  roots. 
The  mineral  cabinets  are  also  wril  stodbsd,  and  in  this  collection  is  a  black 
meteoric  stone  that  Ml  at  Launton,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  15tii  of 
February,  1830.     The  collection  of  fossils  is  e^iecially  xicL 

I£sU»Kally  and  chronologically  speaking,  one  of  the  choicest  of  the 
Hartwell  tnasures  consists  in  the  noble  collection  of  coins  and  medals. 
They  are  arranged  in  six  cabinets,  two  of  which  are  filled  with  Greek 
eoine  and  Gieek-Imperiai,  zehiting  to  places  visited  by  Dr.  Lee  during 
his  travels  ia  %>ain,  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  Greece,  tne  Ionian  Islands, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  Islands.  Many  of  these  are 
extremely  rare,  as  well  as  beautiful  in  design  and  execution ;  and  all  of 
them  of  sudi  interest,  that  a  published  catalogue  raisanSe  would  be  a 
weioome  boon  to  literature.  There  is,  moreover,  a  large  cabinet  of 
excellent  casts  of  celebrated  cameos,  intagUos^  and  other  engraved  gems 
of  Egyptian,  Persian,  Etrusean,  and  claaiical  art :  it  is  fitted  with  drawers 
for  we  receptioB  of  4400  spedmens,  sdeeted  from  the  best  collections 
in  Europe,  and  disposed  in  oider  of  time  and  style.  Hence  the  reference 
to  facts,  dates,  portraits,  eostomes,  arms,  and  matters  of  tasle^  is  at  onoe 
most  extennve  and  trustworthy. 

The  Egyptiaaa  collection,  hovr«ver,  both  by  the  magnitude  and  interest 
of  its  objects,  most  astonishes  the  visitor  to  HartwelL  Dr.  Lee,  who  was 
die  fint  to  take  views  and  make  pkna  of  the  towa  of  tombs  around  the 
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great  pyramid)  has  both  largely  collected  himself  and  added  still  more  to 
his  collection  by  purchases  made  and  presents  received  during  many 
years ;  and  Captain  Smyth,  whose  ardour  for  Egyptian  antiquities  is  only 
equalled  by  his  zeal  for  astronomical  and  numismatic  pursuits,  enters  into 
the  subject  with  warm  and  enthusiastic  feeling.  The  gallant  captain  had 
during  his  professional  career  much  personal  intercourse  with  Muhammad 
Ali,  for  whom  he  entertains  the  highest  respect  He  even  says  that  he 
manifested  an  interest  in  remains  of  antiquity,  and  would  be  very  jocose 
upon  the  matter.  Captain  Smyth  having  told  the  Pasha  that  he  had 
explored  the  catacombs  at  Alexandria  till  he  was  almost  exhausted, 
"  Then,"  said  he,  ^<  it  will  require  you  to  air  yourself  on  the  column 
(Pompey's  Pillar)  after  that !"  Another  specimen  of  his  Oriental  humour 
was  his  sending  the  captain  a  female  mummy,  vnth  a  message  that,  as 
his  wife  was  not  on  board,  he  had  sent  an  Egyptian  lady  to  preside  in  his 
cabin.  Captain  Smyth,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  first  to  carrv  a  theodolite 
to  the  top  of  Pompey's  Pillar,  and  reap  a  round  of  angles  from  its  sum- 
mit ;  so  that  he  did  after  all  air  himself  on  the  top  of  the  column ! 

Among  the  various  objects  in  Dr.  Lee*s  Egyptian  collection,  there  are 
none  in  which  the  possessor  has  taken  more  interest  than  in  his  extensive 
collection  of  papyri.  He  even  sought  out  the  plant — a  species  of 
Cyperus — ^which  is  no  longer  met  with  on  the  Lower  Nile— at  the  only 
place  it  was  till  lately  known  to  g^w — the  Fountain  of  Cyane,  in  Sicily. 
It  has,  however,  since  been  met  with  in  abundance  on  the  Bahr-al* 
Abiyad,  or  White  Nile.  Mrs.  Lee  has  acquired  by  frequent  practice 
unrivalled  adroitness  in  unMling  manuscripts  in  papyrus,  with  the 
assistance  of  steam.  The  sheets  of  some  of  the  papyri  thus  unfolded  by 
that  lady,  being  laid  between  two  thin  panes  of  glass,  with  a  paper-guard 
round  the  edges,  have  thus  been  consulted  at  perfect  ease  by  Dr.  Tattam, 
the  late  Professor  Schwartz,  and  by  many  members  of  the  Syro-Egyptiaa 
Society;  but  they  have  been  found  in  many  instances  .to  consist  of 
fragments  of  ^writing  on  various  unimportant  subjects,  and  in  no  case  to 
yield  such  valuable  historical  results  as  were  expected  from  the  careful 
manner  in  which  they  had  apparently  been  made  up  and  preserved. 

'*  Looking  at  the  innumerable  mummified  creatures  in  Dr.  Lee's 
museum,"  says  Captain  Smyth,  ''  the  unpractised  spectator  will,  perhaps, 
deem  the  preservation  of  such  numbers  of  young  crocodiles  among  tbe 
strangest  of  those  vain  and  fanciful  superstitious  delir amenta  doctrina 
ascribed  to  the  Egyptians.  And  it  is  a  knotty  point  in  theor}\"  The 
captain  then  enumerates  these  sects  into  which  crocodile  worship  broke  up 
into  from  respect  to  the  brute  as  a  scavenger,  to  fear  of  him,  as  the 
symbol  of  an  evil  power.  But  he  neglects  the  chief  of  all,  and  which 
was  handed  down  in  the  Axio-Kersus  of  the  Samo-Thracian  mysteries, 
and  in  which  the  crocodile  was  worshipped  as  the  emblem* of  fecundity. 
There  is  a  river  in  Cilicia,  called  Kersos  by  Xenophon,  and  Kersias  by 
Ptolmey  (CrocodUen  Flumen),  and  which,  from  this  association  of  ideas, 
was  called  by  Pliny,  Andricus.  The  crocodile  worshipped  by  the  Syrians 
was  also  called  Succo,  or  Suocoth ;  and  the  learned  annotators  of  Pan- 
couckes'  Pliny  suggest  the  identi^  between  the  Syriac  Rersus  and  the 
Egyptian  Ramses,  or  Rampaa.  'toe  Greeks,  struck  with  the  timidity  of 
the  saffron-cc^outed  lizard  of  their  own  country,  gave  it  the  name  of 
KPOKO-AEIAOS ;  and,  on  their  arrival  in  Egypt,  finding  a  huge- aquatic 
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creature  of  nmilar  shape  and  hue,  ihey  applied  to  it  the  same  designation. 
Hence  there  cannot  be  a  greater  misnomer  than  crocodile  to  the  Egyptian 
Kampsa,  which  is  a  ferocious  animal.  In  like  manner,  in  more  recent 
times,  the  lizard  of  the  Portugaese^  cU  Ugarto,  became  alligator. 

The  wooden  idols,  sepulchnl  stelae^  ftmeral  slabs,  and  tablets  of  varioas 
shapes,  are  fall  of  interest  to  the  stndent ;  but  to  the  occasional  spectator 
they  flade  into  insignificance  before  the  colossal,  cat-£Eiced  sitting  statues 
of  basalt  of  the  great  deity  Pasht,  or  Bubastis,  which,  being  too  great 
both  in  weight  and  magnitude  for  reception  into  the  museum,  are  accom- 
modated wiUi  a  roomy  1^  at  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  to  the  north- 
west of  the  house,  where  they  sit  in  grim  array.  The  first  impression  on 
being  introduced  into  the  presence  of  these  deities,  seated  so  solemnly  on 
iheir  massy  thrones,  is  a  feeling  of  awe ;  and  the  spectator  can  for  a  moment 
sympathise  with  many  an  Egyptian  who  lived  three  thousand  years  ago, 
at  his  entrance  into  one  of  the  colossal  and  mysterious  temples  which  at 
that  time  adorned  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile.  There  are  also  in  the 
Hall  of  Bubastis,  at  Hartwdl,  a  fond  little  couple — husband  and  wife — 
united  after  death  by  the  hand  of  the  sculptor ;  a  crouching  statuette  of  a 
priest;  the  mummy  case  of  a  lady,  who  once  bore  the  euphonious  name  of 
Smantennofire,  from,  observed  a  person  who  could  unblushingly  trifle  with 
things  so  ancient,  having  refused  of  "  man  ten  offers."  There  is  also  a 
large  funereal  statue  of  *'the  lady  of  a  house,"  and  "a  medalist,'*  says 
Captain  Smyth,  ^^  would  deem  her  a  full-grown  and  well- spread  woman." 
The  two  little  statuettes  united  are,  according  to  Mr.  Bonomi,  of  sand- 
stone, from  the  quarries  of  Jibal  Sizili.  The  crouching  statuette  is 
carved  out  of  the  grit-stone  of  the  same  quality  as  the  so-called  vocal 
statue  and  its  companion  on  the  Plain  of  Thebes,  and  therefore  supposed 
to  have  been  obtained  at  the  quarries  of  Jibal  Akhmar,  between  Heliopolis 
and  Cairo,  the  only  known  place  in  that  region  where  this  stone  is  pro- 
curable. The  statues  of  Bubastis  are  of  basalt.  The  recumbent  statue 
of  Rameses  II.,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks  at  Memphis,  is  of  limestone. 
It  is  well  known  how  many  Egyptian  monuments  are  carved  out  of  the 
granite  of  Syene,  and  whi<m  has  oeen  called  Syenite,  from  mica  being  re- 
placed in  that  rock  by  hornblende ;  and  we  cannot  conclude  this  notice  of 
the  Egyptian  relics  at  Hartwell  without  suggesting  that  it  would  be  well 
worth  wnile  investigating  if  a  different  stone  used  in  monumental  sculp- 
ture did  not  indicate  a  Afferent  era,  and  might  not  be  thus  brought  to 
assist  in  chronological  inquiries. 

The  Egyptian  antiquities  have  had  the  same  effect  upon  ourselves  as 
upon  Dr.  Lee  and  Captun  Sm^h,  and  have  led  us  to  be  so  di£Puse  that 
we  scarcely  know  how  to  describe  with  suitable  brevity  one  of  the  most 
important  establishments  at  Hartwell — the  observatory,  founded  by 
Dr.  Lee,  with  its  admirably-mounted  transit-room,  and  its  noble  terminal 
equatorial. tower!  As  weU  might  we  attempt  to  discuss  Mr.  Epps'  me- 
T^ional  observations,  the  double  stars  measured  by  Captain  Smyth — ^and 
to  determine  whose  colours  ladies*  fair  eyes  were  brought  into  requisition 
— ^the  *^  story,"  as  it  is  called,  by  a  little  licence  very  allowable  to  those 
whose  studies  are  not  of  the  most  enlivening^  character,  of  y  Virginis — 
to  track  the  path  with  Professor  C^  Piazzi  Smyth  of  that  mysterious 
gaseous  wanderer,  Encke's  comet,  or  to  depict  the  improved  system  of 
observing  and  recording  meteorological  phenomena  in^oduced  at  Hart- 
Jan.— vol.  XCIV.  NO.  CCCLZXUI.  S 
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wall  bj[  TAm*  Jaio«6  GUbh^iv    Qf  ancli  aabjeotfl,  aiid  the  iMgiil;  wbidt 
tb^y  give  lale  the  OMst  weodvoue  w^edbi  of  the  Qmntpotoiit  Crealor^  ine 

ce»  0^7  «ej)r»  19  the  worde  oi  the  po^; 

Then  speak  Ay  l^umblest  tbanks*  tb^  thus  'U&.giv'ti 
To  thee  (a  worm,  a  mite,  an  atom ! — phio'd 
Qm  this  snail  earthly  ball,  to  Ih'  u Diverse 
Like  dttst  of  balance)  00  the  bucket's  drop)i 
To  read^  to  tracer  lo  know  His  glpri<iMB  worke* 

Certai&ly,  ti^e  it  all  hi  aJf,  H artwell,  with  its  library,  its  colledaon  of 
Oriental  MS.,  its  maps,  engravings,  and  various  docuinents ;  its  museum 
of  natural  history ;  its  collection  of  coins,  medals,  and  gems ;  its  worics  of 
art)  its  Egyptian  and  other  antiquities,  and  its  astronomical  and  meteoro- 
logical obeervatcMfies ;  has  been  brou^t  by  its  enlightened  possessor  to  be 
without  its  equal  in  the  land. 

Very  different  was  the  state  of  the  house  in  1807,  when  his  Most 
Clttistian  Majesty  Louis  XYIIL — ^^  Le  Sage  de  HartweU** — took  up  his 
residence  there,  with  a  whole  crowd  of  followers  and  servants,  who 
filled  every  hall  and  apartment  in  the  place.  Everything  was  turned 
npside  down,  and  the  poor  queen  even  took  a  dislike  to  the  grotesque  war- 
riors that  had  so  long  adorned  the  great  staircase,  and  they  were  for  the 
time  being  removed.  The  inconvenience  was  added  to  when,  in  August, 
1806,  the  said  queen  airived  from  Russia  with  a  suite  of  seventy  persons: 

These,  as  well  as  the  king*s  party,  together  with  their  numerous  attendants 
and  servants,  were  all  quartered  00  the  Hartwell  premises,  where  tliey  were 
occasionally  visited  by  the  other  French  princes  and  emigrant  nobles.  The 
residents  in  the  house  and  grounds  generally  amounted  to  about  140  io 
mimber,  but  they  sometimes  exceeded  200.  So  numerous  a  party  required 
such  extensive  accommodation,  that  the  halls»  ^illery«  and  larger  apartmaita 
were  ingeniously  divided  and  subdivided  into  suites  of  rooms  and  closets — ^in 
some  instances^  to  the  great  disorder  and  confusion  of  the  mansion.  Every 
outhouse,  and  each  of  the  ornamental  buildings  in  the  park  that  could  be  renr 
dered  capable  of  decent  shelter,  were  densely  occupied ;  and  it  was  curious  to 
see  how  the  second  and  third  class  stowed  themselves  away  in  the  attics  of  the 
house,  converting  one  room  into  several,  by  an  adaptation  of  light  partitions. 
On  the  ledges  and  in  the  bows  of  the  roof  they  fiormed  gardens,  which  were 
stocked  wim  plants,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  in  boxes  containing  mould  to  the 
depth  of  eiffbteenor  twenty  inches ;  aad  they^  moreover^  kept  fowls  and  pigeons, 
there;  so  that  the  superstructure  was  thus  loaded  with  many  extra  tons  of 
weight.  But  all  was  well  conducted  and  cheerful  tliroughout  a  residence  of 
six  or  seven  years ;  and  in  the  evenings  there  was  much  mirth,  music,  and 
dancing  kept  up  at  the  cottages  around. 

It  will  be  easily  imagined  that  mvch  deference  was  not  paid  either  to 
the  feelings  or  the  inteieets  of  the  worthy  proprietor  of  the  mansion,  Sir. 
George  Lee,  in  efiecting  these  transformatiQnSt  Small  windows  were 
pierced  through  the  walls,  fixtures  oeedlessly  unfixed,  and  the  (ornamental 
Dalustrades  of  the  parapet  removed  in  those  parts  where  they  interfered 
with  the  Adonis's  gardens,  or  with  the  prospect  So  little  £d  there  ap- 
pear among  the  occupants  either  of  respect  fox;  the  arts  or  of  homage  for 
the  sex,  that  all  the  time  the  ro^  iamily.  occupied  the  house,  a  French 
mirror,  of  extraordinaiy  megoitude,  was  placed  before  the  portrait  of  the 
beautiful  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  by  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds. 

The  king's  own  zooms  were  the  study  i^d  adjoining  stcoog  closet. 
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The  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  the  queen  were  those  imme- 
diately oyer  the  lihraiy,  and  are  notable  for  aspect,  convenience,  and  com- 
mand of  yiew.  Hev  mi^sty  died  in  the  large  room  of  this  subdivision  of 
the  house,  and  was  laid  in  state  therein  for  several  days,  during  which  it 
was  open  to  the  public,  when  a  large  concourse  of  spectators  were  admitted. 
The  same  apartment  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  ex-King  of  Sweden; 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  same  firont  of  the  building  was  occupied  by 
Monsieur  the  Comte  d' Artois^  afterwards  Charles  X.  And  although  he,  of 
a]l  the  party,  was  most  accustomed  to  appear  in  public,  by  riding  about 
tfie  country,  still',  somehow  or  other,  none  of  the  Buckin^amshice  gen- 
tlemen liked  him.  The  room,  next  to  the  chamber  of  the  Comte  d'Artois^^ 
and  south  of  it,  was  assigned  to  the  unfortunate  Due  de  Becri.  His  good, 
qualities  greatly  endeared  this  sensible,  affable^  and  brave  young  prixuse^ 
to  those  who  were  about  him. 

The  handsome  apartments  at  the  south-west  angle  of  this  floor  were 
infiabited  by  the  Due  and  Duchess  d'Angouleme  and  their  principal  atr 
tendants.  The  fact  of  sleeping  in  the  room  once  tenanted  by  the  suffering 
orphan  of  the  Temple,  the  ever-pious  yet  spirited  '^  daughter  of  France,," 
actually  converted  the  staid  astronomer  and  dnsty  numismatist  into  & 
poet)  and  ten  stanzas,  of  six  lines  each,  eommemorate  the  '^  story"  of  thar 
modem  Antigone,  in  verse  of  more  than  average  ment.  The  writev  q£ 
the  present  little  resume  of  the  '^.£des  HartwcJIiims"  has  also  had  th«f 
hcmour  to  occupy  the  apartment  once  tenanted  by  a  Queen  of  France ;  and 
alAongh  it  was  unpossible  to  suppress  all  tragic  recollections  conjured  up. 
by  association  of  feelings,  still  by  &r  the  most  prominent  feeling  was  ona 
of  pleasing  sympathy  for  the  person  who  used  to  read  those  little  books 
wlndi  make  up  a  library  of  themselves — ^not  quite  a  chiffonier  full — dose. 
to  the  bedside,  and  which  are  evidently  religiously  preserved  by  the  present 
lord  of  the  manor. 

King*  Louis  led  so  retired  a  life  at  Hartwell,  that  little  was  heard  of 
hm  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mansion.  Whenever  he  met  any  person  ia- 
the  grounds,  he  always  returned  their  salute  by  taking  off  his  hat,  and  he. 
would  oflen  hold  a  light  conversatioii  in  tolerably  good  English  ;  and  to< 
one  gentleman  he  pointed  out,  with  much  pleasantry,  that  each  side  of  tha 
great  doorway  of  Hartwell  House  bore  Vkjleur^de-iis  in  the  oUl  carving,  aa 
if  in  anticipation  of  his  comiug.  The  style  in  which  he  lived  wasunosteni- 
tatiotis>  and  very  suitable  to  the  rank  he  assumed  of  Count.  His  mi^esty,. 
fiunHy,  and  suite,  about  twenty-five  in  number,  generally  dined  together 
in  tlie  large  dining-room ;  and  once  in  about  three  weeks  the  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  parts  were  allowed  to  walk  round  the  table  during  the 
vepasty  entering  at  one  door  and  retiring  by  another,  in  confDrmity  with, 
the  etustom  of  the  old  French  court.  The  regular  drawing-room  bein^ 
occnpied  as  an  apartment  for  sleeping  and  sitting  in  by  the  Prince  and 
Aincesse  de  Cond6,  on  their  visits,  tl^  library  was  used  as  its  substitute^ 
wtA  the  king's  so^  raised  on  a  fittie  doM^  or  eaiinence,  and  here  he  used 
to  see  company  and  hold  small  levees.  The  Marquis  de  G6n6thons,  oon- 
templating  this  site,  in  1824,  wrote ; 

Vrai  sage»  soit  qu^il  perde  oa  porte  la  couronne, 
II  fat  peiudant  Tezil  ee  qu*il  est  sur  le  trdne. 
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PICTURES  OF  MY  BARRACK  LIFE. 

BY  A   GEBBCAN   80IDIEB. 

Chapter  V. 

THE  MABCH  AND  ITS  DISAGKEEMENT8. 

My  promotion  happening  to  coincide  pretty  nearly  with  the  adyent  of 
summer,  in  a  short  time  after  that  happy  epoch  we  marched  out  of  gar- 
rison to  cantonments  on  the  large  heath  hy  Wilhelmstadt^  there  to  practise 
and  perform  eyolutions  on  a  lar^  scale.  It  was  a  magnificent  July 
mormng  when  we  left  Dolmar,  in  neayy  marching  order,  and  rejoiced  in 
ihe  change  of  our  routine ;  for  the  first  hour  or  so  we  laughed  and  sang 
right  lustily,  You  Teschenschech  haying  granted  us  that  Hherty,  in  the 
superahundant  fit  of  exhilaration  caused  hy  the  near  prospect  of  activity. 
But  hy  denees,  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  and  we  advanced  further  upon 
our  way,  the  general  uproariousness  was  cooled,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, was  melted  down  to  a  lower  key.  The  snatches  of  Punschlieder, 
Minnelieder,  Vaterlandslieder,  and  Lieaer  of  eyery  denomination,  together 
with  the  hursts  of  hilarity  which  accompanied  them,  were  succeeded  hy  a 
listless  silence,  interrupted  now  and  then  hy  monotonous  grumblings  at 
the  sun,  a  schako,  or  the  sempiternal  soHtude  of  the  chaussee  which  we 
were  trayersing.  Our  horses' noofis  stirred  up  innumerable  clouds  of  dusty 
which  enyeloped  the  whole  brigade  in  a  murky  canopy,  and  oyerlaid  our 
arms,  uniforms,  and  faces,  with  a  yellowish-white  powder,  by  no  means 
conducive  to  comfort  or  cleanliness.  The  mouth  became  parched,  and 
the  voice,  as  Dose  correctly  observed,  was  very  rusty. 

Here  and  there  some  thirsty  soul  made  another  attempt  to  extort  a  few 
drops  more  from  his  canteen,  or  pocket-pistol,  wbich,  when  he  set  out, 
had  been  charged  to  the  muzzle  with  his  favourite  beyerage,  but  which 
repeated  caUs  had  long  ago  dnuned  of  its  contents,  though  its  owner  was 
loth  to  believe  he  had  positively  had  the  last.  Among  those  who  suffered 
most  from  the  parching  effects  of  the  blazing  luminaiy  was  Von  Teschen- 
schech and  servaint.  The  latter  bore  as  usual  a  portly  bottle  of  some 
potent  restorative  for  his  master's  especial  behoof,  and  I  remarked,  as  I 
rode  close  to  him,  that  the  colonel's  calls  for  his  comforter  were  both  close 
and  frequent ;  I  saw,  too,  by  the  man's  face,  every  time  that  he  took  the 
bottle  back  and  held  it  up  to  the  sun  to  take  a  mental  admeasurement  of 
what  was  left,  that  his  master's  bibbing  capabilities  by  no  means  harmonised 
with  his  own  previous  calculations  on  the  subject.  In  this  deplorable 
disproportion  I  perceived  the  portentous  indications  of  a  hurricane,  and 
ere  long  my  forebodings  were  niUy  verified.  The  much-dreaded  moment 
came  when  the  servant  consigned  the  empty  bottle  to  its  holster,  and  not 
many  minutes  afterwards  Von  Teschenschech,  all  unwitting  of  the  ficLct, 
exclaimed :  *^  Frederick,  another  draught ;  this  dust  makes  me  thirsty.  ** 
Hi-starred  Frederick,  with  a  full  foreknowledge  of  his  fate,  could  only 
answer  with  a  hesitating  air  that  there  was  no  more  in  the  bottle.  This 
announcement  immediately  evoked  the  tempest  which  I  and  Frederick, 
and  all  acquainted  with  our  colonel's  idiosjnicracies,  had  accurately  fore- 
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seen.     We  first  percdyed  it  brewing  in  his  breast,  then  fi^urgling  up 
through   his  throat,  as  if  the  outlet  were  too  small  for  its  pent-up 
Tehemence,  and  it  was  then  disembogued  on  poor  Frederick's  head  in  such 
a  rapid  string  of  rituperations,  as  nearly  took  awaj  our  breath  in  listen- 
ing to  them.     I  felt  real  compassion  for  the  colonel's  drought,  as  he 
seemed  so  much  disturbed,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  not  unwOling  to 
ingratiate  myself  with  him,  I  felt  a  desire  to  replenish  his  exhausted  flask 
{rom  mj  own,  which  had  not  been  touched.     As,  however,  it  would  have 
been  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  discipline  and  etiquette  to  ride  up  to  him 
and  offer  him  a  pull,  as  if  he  were  a  boon-oompanion  or  a  jolly  toper, 
I  turned  over  my  brains  to  discover  some  way  of  accompHshmg  it  in  a 
more  appropriate  manner,  and  at  last  I  hit  upon  what  I  thought  was  a 
most  notable  idea.     I  imagined,  in  my  innocence,  that  though  I  could  not 
oSEbt  it  to  him,  I  had  only  to  direct  his  attention  to  my  well-furnished 
flask,  and  he  would  immediately  request  me  to  favour  him  with  a  draught; 
With  this  end  in  view,  I  took  the  bottle  in  my  hand  and  consigned  it 
towards  n^  mouth,  making  it  glitter  in  the  sun,  at  the  same  time  glancing 
towards  Von  Teschenschech,  and  taking  care  that  the  movement  should 
be  seen,  and  hoping  that  it  would  be  appreciated  by  him.     But,  alas !  for 
my  calculations.     My  friendly  glance  was  met  with  such  a  scowl,  that 
all  the  philanthropical  intentions  I  had  entertained  were  withered  by  its 
acerbity,  and  scattered  to  the  winds.     He  had  eridently  been  watching 
all  my  manoeuvres,  but  had  interpreted  them  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  what  I  intended  them  to  convey.     Though  I  did  not  divine  the 
cause,  I  saw  perfectiy  well  that  I  was  not  in  a  friendly  region,  and  there- 
fore sought  by  degrees  to  withdraw  myself  from  his  dangerous  vicinity. 
It  was  not  so  easy,  however,  to  escape  his  lynx-like  eyes ;  I  was  just 
commencing  a  cautious  sidling  movement  to  tiie  left,  when  I  heard : 
**Nun,  nun;  where's  the  bombardier  going?     Oho — oho,  there!  Fve 
seen  that  slovenly  saddle.     Look  here,  captain ;  has  this  man  been  in- 
spected by  his  sergeant  this  morning  ?     No,  that  he  hasn't     Look  here ! 
ms  doak-buckles  are  not  in  a  line.   Dismount,  you  Millionenhund !    You 
may  go  on  foot  to  the  next  halt"     After  this  eruption  he  subsided  into 
a  mocking  laugh,  and  I  dismounted  witii  the  most  contented  £ace  in  tiie 
world,  though  not  a  little  nettied  at  receiving  such  a  scurvy  recompense 
for  my  intended  generosity ;  and,  actuated  by  that  feeling,  1  took  care  on 
my  descent  to  stir  up  such  a  doud  of  dust,  as  made  us  all  resemble 
fiafBielian  angels  with  heads  emerging  from  a  doud.     It  occurred  to  me 
a  moment  afterwards  that  the  colond  had  mistaken  my  stratagem  with 
the  full-fraught  flask  for  a  tantalising  ludification  of  his  misfortune,  and 
prompted  by  this  idea  I  did  now  take  a  long  swig  with  somewhat  of  a 
triumphant  look,  tiiough  I  neither  wanted  nor  rdished  the  stuff.     My 
pedestrian  performance  was  not  of  long  continuance,  for  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  we  saw  the  littie  town  of  Machenheim  before  us.     We 
halted  not  fax  from  the  town,  round  a  windmill  in  which  head-quarters 
were  provisionally  established,  till  the  Quartermasters  had  arranged  the 
allocation  of  the  origade  in  the  town  and  its  environs.     My  company  was 
stationed  in  a  neighbouring  village,  but  I  myself,  happening  to  be  clerk 
pro  tern,  to  our  adjutant,  received  orders  to  accompany  the  staff  into  the 
town.     When  all  was  arranged,  and  the  men  were  dismissed  for  the 
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night,  tibe  coLanel  and  «  few  mare  offioera  loitered  on  the  flpot  to  arswige 
the  proceedings  £xr  the  next  morning.  Not  hemg  inspiored  by  my  iate 
jencontre  widi  any  peeoixar  prwfiifidioii  £<»,  or  confidence  in  tfate  eohmel, 
I  took  care  to  give  him  -ae  wide  a  berth  as  possible,  bat  as  he  soon  dis- 
moucted,  and  called  ont  for  aotne  «Bae  to  hold  his  horse,  I  waj  oon- 
Btiained,  the  test  o£  tlhe  asaenbly  beinf  officers,  to  come  ^rwasd  and 
i&ic  myaelf.  As  soon  as  I  taok  the  fandle  out  of  his  lumd,  be  walked 
round  me  and  my  etecd,  to  take  a  minute  fivrvey  of  onr  appearanee,  anl 
finding  that  I  bad  pvovidently  oecupied  my  kosure  time  in  paltting  my 
aaddle-biMiBings  into  exAelleot  ardez^  Jiis  countenance  assnoied  a  moiia 
beneficent  expneosion. 

^'  Ah,  ah  !  now  I  like  to  see  that — I  like  to  see  a  &ult  remsdied  so 
re«K£l^.    That  is  Tery  good." 

This  unexpected  eommendation  somewhat  assaagedmy  exocanvespieen, 
and  when  be  inquired,  a  few  minutes  afberwards,  if  thepe  was  a  •sohenke 
near,  I  was  emboldened  to  ofifer  him  my  flask,  observing,  at  the  same  time, 
that  I  had  inteooded  to  offer  it  to  bun  before,  but  had  aot  Tcntnred, 
tlnnking  it  too  g^reat  a  liberty.  He  took  the  profiSeTOd  flask  wkh  a  state 
of  astonishment,  and  a  most  gracious  ^'Ich  daoke;"  and  wIkb  I  ex* 
plained  to  him  what  my  inteutions  had  been,  be  seemed  to  feel  aomtt 
compunctious  vitttings  of  eonsdence  at  having  newaxded  them  so  i>adly. 
After  taking  a  hearty  draught,  he  retomed  the  flask,  witik  <'  leh  bin  sein 
wohlwollender  oberst"  (I  am  your  well-wishing  colonel),  so  that  we 
parted  the  best  friends  in  the  world  after  our  brief  estnogement. 

On  my  quartierbillet  stood,  ^^  Street,  MuUen-street.  House,  No.  18. 
Mr.  Mathew  Miickeberg,  merchant,  will  receive  one  man  and  one  horse 
for  one  day,  with  board.  Signed,  drc."  When  parting  for  the  nigbfc 
from  my  worthy  Mentor,  Sergeant  Dose,  he  &voured  me  with  a  vndti- 
&rious  mass  of  directions  on  t^  course  I  was  to  take  wilfli  vegaird  to  tihis 
same  quartierb3iet.  I  was  by  no  means  to  allow  myself  to  be  cajoled 
by  repveseiitations  that  the  house  to  which  I  was  assigned  was  cna 
fill! ;  that  not  a  comer  was  unoccupied,  and  that  th^  could  provide  bm 
▼ery  comfortable  quarters  elsewhere.  I  Aoald  in  that  case  be  taken  to 
some  miserable  hole,  where  they  took  in  as  many  soldiers  as  they  eoold 
get,  in  order  to  secure  the  Ave  alver-groschen  per  diem  which  is  aUonrnd 
for  the  board  and  lodging  of  a  soldier,  and  where,  to  enhance  their  pi»- 
fits,  die  soldiers  aoe  starved  or  half  poisoned  by  the  TiUanoos  board. 
With  tihis  advice  impressed  upon  my  mmd,  I  entered  Machenbeim,  haTing 
put  on  an  impenetrable  panoply  of  adamant  against  all  excuses,  iiioagil 
the  most  plausible  that  human  ingenuity  eonld  invent^  and  fiiUy  rBSolv«d 
that  not  a  mountinn  of,  invincible  obstacles,  or  smooth  words,  should  ai- 
dnce  me  to  quit  No.  18,  Mdhlanstrasse. 

Aflbar  a  little  research,  I  discovered  the  street  and  house,  but  was 
aoraewhat  surprised  to  see  the  shutters  closed,  and  a  liyery-servant  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  seemingly  on  the  look  out  for  my  approach.  With  an 
air  of  imposrtance  I  dismounted,  and  demanded  entranoe,  at  the  same 
time  exhibiting  my  bUlet.  He  read  it  slowly  through,  and  then  i»- 
marked^ 

''  Yea,  it  is  quite  correct,  but  you  will  have  to  be  quartered  out  to- 
night^ as  the  fiimily  has  been  gone  on  a  journey  tiiese  two  days,  only 
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diey  f(n^  to  notify  it  to  the  poHoe ;  bat  I  otti  take  y<m  to  i^e  gentlo^ 
man's  cousin,  where  yon  will  nnd  everything  as  comfortable  as  you  would 


'<  Ah^  ah!"  thought  I,  rejoiced  at  being  able  to  put  Dose's  recommen- 
dations into  such  speedy  execution ;  ^you  are  at  your  tricks  already, 
are  you  ?  but  I'll  be  even  with  you." 

So  putting  on  a  woidd-be-imposing  air,  tbe  effect  of  which  was  some- 
what marred  by  my  sword  being  too  long  for  me  to  lean  upon,  and  con- 
sequently causing  me  to  make  a  plunge  head  foremost,  as  if  about  to 
assail  the  abdominal  rei^ons  of  the  lackey,  I  teplied,  in  a  grandiloquent 
t<xie, 

*'  So  ho !  be  quaitered  out,  must  I  ?  At  the  gentleman's  cousin's  ? 
Ah,  yes !  the  cousin  has  an  eye  on  the  five  groschen,  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  I  am  billeted  on  No.  18,  Muhlenstrasse,  so  there  I  shall  pass  the 
night." 

*'  Sehr  gut,  sir,  if  you  like  to  bivouac  in  the  area,  you  can;  but  I  call 
assure  you  that  Hen*  von  Qnerfurth  does  not  take  in  soldiers  for  the  sdke 
of  the  tiy^  groschen." 

''  Either  this  house  or  none,"  I  replied ;  and,  leaping  on  my  steed,  I 
expressed  my  determination  of  going  to  the  town-haU  to  procure  redress. 
The  flunkey  was  inexorable,  and  to  the  town-hall  I  went  There  tto 
matter  was  inquired  into,  and,  to  my  infinite  annoyance,  it  was  found 
that  the  servant's  allegations  were  cofreot,  and  I  was  consequently  billeted 
on  ''the  cousEu's,"  Herrvon  Querfurth.  Thither,  therefore,  I  betook  my- 
self, and,  to  my  still  greater  annoyance,  who  should  open  the  domr  btft 
my  antagonist  from  No.  18.  He  grinned  and  chuckled  most  obstre- 
perously at  my  discomfiture,  but,  to  avoid  all  badinage  on  so  nettling  A 
subject,  I  assumed  as  serene  a  physiognomy  as  possible,  and  desired  %^ 
be  shown  where  I  could  dispose  of  my  steed.  He  then  conducted  me  to 
a  capacious  and  comfortable  stable^  where  I  housed  my  Rosinante  by  the 
side  of  HetT  von  Querfurlih's  carriage-horses.  This  done,  I  inquired  for 
my  sleeping  apartment,  and,  to  my  great  disgust,  was  ^own  a  small 
tnangular  hole  in  the  comer  of  the  stable,  of  such  an  eminently  incon- 
venient shape  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  fie  at  length  in  it  without 
Ktting  one  s  feet  out  of  the  door,  and  separated  from  the  horses  merely 
^  a  thin  partition  of  boards.  Nor  was  this  all.  As  if  the  solitary  occtl>- 
riition  of  such  a  foetid  kennel  were  not  a  quantum  sujfficit  of  discomforti 
was  calmly  informed  by  my  friend  the  footman  that  this  "  chamber  " 
was  to  be  shared  with  himself  and  the  groom.  Of  course  I  protested 
with  the  utmost  energy  against  this  close  companionship,  and  expatiated 
on  the  enormity  of  packing  three  mortals  into  such  a  downright  fleaery, 
where  we  could  hardly  fail  to  be  reduced  to  a  pulp  before  the  morning) 
pr  half  devoured  by  those  ravenous  bestioles,  of  whose  incisors  I  had 
entertained  a  most  wholesome  dread,  ever  since  my  first  acquaintaneii 
with  them  in  his  mttish  majesty *s  apartments*  But  in  vain.  All  my 
i^resentations  were  met  by  the  most  impeiturbable  civility,  which  isig- 
gravated  and  provoked,  rather  than  allayed  my  resentment. 

Imprecating,  from  Uie  inmost  penetralia  of  my  heart,  their  confounded 
politeness,  which  deprived  me  of  the  sutisfectton  of  abusing  them,  I 
ittued  from  the  house,  to  seek  advice  from  scmie  one  who  had  hdd  mOM 
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experience  id  such  matters.  I  had  not  gone  many  steps,  when  I  stum- 
bled most  opportunely  on  my  merry  comrade,  Von  Beeren.  This  roy- 
stering  junker,  whose  purient  genius  was  never  at  ease,  if  not  concocting 
or  executing  some  mischievous  plot,  was  a  bosom  friend  and  coundillor 
of  mine,  who  had  been  my  associate  in  many  a  madcab  freak.  He  was 
best  known  in  the  brigade  by  the  name  of  Weiszkopi  (Whitehead),  on 
account  of  the  extremely  light  colour  of  his  hair,  a  peculiarity  which 
often  proved  very  dangerous  to  himself  and  his  copartners  in  mischief. 
For  it  frequently  happened,  when  some  worthy  burgher  s  powers  of  en- 
durance had  been  tasked  to  the  very  utmost  by  our  escapades,  and  we 
were  ultimately  denounced  at  head*quarters,  that  the  complainant's  an- 
swer to  the  question,  ^*  Do  you  think  you  could  describe  any  of  the  de- 
linquents?" was,  "  Oh,  yes,  Herr  Kapitan!— one  of  them  had  very  light 
hair." 

'^  Ah,  ah !  Herr  Beeren  has  been  at  his  old  trade  again,  and  where  he 
is,  there  you  may  be  sure  that  the  Boy-Bombardier  (which  was  my  nom 
de  guerre  in  the  brigade)  and  Herr  Scbmackenlippen  (another  congenial 
spirit)  are  not  far  off." 

Messrs.  Von  Beeren  and  Scbmackenlippen,  with  the  Boy-Bombardier, 
would  then  be  hauled  up  to  the  judgment-seat,  and  confronted  with  the 
accuser,  who,  in  most  cases,  found  them  to  constitute  the  worthy  trio  he 
was  in  quest  of. 

To  the  Weiszkopf,  then,  I  imparted  my  perplexity,  telling  him  how  I 
was  doomed  to  be  the  occupant  of  a  bug-haunted  mouse-hole,  with  two 
serving-men  for  bedfellows,  and  asked  his  advice  in  this  awkward  di- 
lemma. He  listened  to  my  tale  with  evident  delight,  his  countenance 
brightening  at  the  glorious  opportunity  it  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  his 
plot-loving  genius. 

When  I  had  finished,  he  rubbed  his  hands,  and  remarked, ''  Ho !  that's 
it,  is  it  ?  Then  I'll  trouble  you  to  walk  about  the  town  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then  return  to  your  quarters.  I'll  warrant  you,  you  shall 
meet  with  a  very  different  reception." 

With  that  he  left  me,  to  do  as  I  was  directed,  and  make  serabund 
guesses  at  the  scheme  which  he  had  so  suddenly  improvised.  In  due 
time  I  approached  Herr  von  Querfurth's  door,  anxiously  looking  for  the 
denouement  of  this  mysterious  stratagem.  In  mounting  the  steps,  I  caught 
a  glimpse  through  the  open  door  of  a  young  lady  looking  at  a  ciurd, 
which  had  just  been  given  to  her  by  the  servant  who  stood  near.  As 
soon  as  she  became  conscious  of  my  presence,  she  hastily  returned  it,  and 
vanished  from  my  gaze  through  a  side  door.  I  entered,  and  my  intended 
bedfellow  giving  me  the  card  with  a  much  more  respectful  aemeanour 
than  he  hsid  previously  shown,  inquired  whether  it  was  for  me.  A  young 
soldier  had  called,  and  inquired  whether  a  bombardier,  of  such  and  such 
i^pearance,  was  not  quartered  there,  and  then  had  left  the  card,  and  a 
message  that  he  would  call  again  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  took  the 
card,  and  nearly  drew  blood  £om  my  lips  in  struggling  to  restrtun  the 
smile  which  involuntarily  ard^e  to  them  when  the  superscription  met  my 
eye.  There,  set  forth  in  most  unimpeachable  caligraphy,  I  read,  '^  Count 
Weiler,"  a  name  of  course  totally  unknown  to  me.  The  plot  was  now 
unravelled,  and  I  plainly  discerned  the  Weiszkopf  s  drift.     So,  assummg 
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an  air  of  the  utmost  nonchalance,  I  thrust  the  card  into  mj  pocket, 
saying,  "Ah,  Count  Weiler!  pray  conduct  him  to  me  when  he  calls 
again/*  and  sauntered  away  to  my  stable-comer,  to  keep  my  charger  com- 
pany, and  listen  to  the  music  of  his  munching ;  while  the  servant  followed 
the  lady  into  the  front  room,  evidently  to  report  the  position  of  affairs. 
In  a  few  minutes  there  came  a  loud  ring  at  the  bell,  and,  on  the  door 
being  opened.  Count  Weiler  inquired  if  Baron  von  Stein  had  returned. 
With  an  obsequious  air,  the  lackey  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  re- 
quested the  count  to  walk  into  the  Gesellschaftsammer,  and  wait  till  he 
had  announced  his  arrival  to  the  baron.  But  the  count  most  conde- 
scendingly declared  he  would  seek  me  in  my  own  apartments,  and  asked 
to  be  conducted  thither.  I  accordingly  received  Count  Weiler,  alias  the* 
Weiszkopf,  at  my  stable-door,  with  a  hearty  greeting,  but  many  regrets 
that  I  had  not  better  quarters  to  receive  him  in;  and  then  gambled  at 
my  unlucky  lot ;  was  sure  my  servants  had  better  quarters  in  the  villages, 
&c.,  &c. 

The  count  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  glancing  with  a  contemptuous 
air  over  the  stable  and  the  servant,  said, 

"  But  where  are  you  to  sleep  ?     Not  in  the  manger  I  hope,  eh?" 

^*  There  is  my  spacious  apartment,"  I  replied,  t]u*owing  open  the  door 
of  the  "  chamber  "  before  mentioned. 

'<  lieber  Himmel !  you  are  joking.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  they 
have  given  you  that  cuphoard  for  a  bedroom?    It  is  perfectly  ridiculous/ 

"  No  less  true  than  ridiculous.  It  is  remarkably  strange,  that  in  their 
laige  house  they  can't  find  me  better  quarters  than  these." 

'' Strange! — ah!  vraiment — ridicule,  trop  ridicule!  By  the  beard  of 
the  Prophet !  my  dear  baron,  there  must  be  some  monstrous  misunder- 
standing here.     They  cannot,  surely,  mean  to  insult  you,  eh  ?" 

Dming  this  deceptive  colloquy,  the  astonished  footman,  his  eyes 
wandering  from  one  to  the  other  with  a  stare  of  stupefaction,  stood  all 
agape  at  tlie  stable-door.  His  thoughts  seemed  to  have  taken  leave  for 
a  time  of  all  mundane  matters,  and  having  flown  into  our  harouies,  to 
be  held  there  by  some  tmseen  agency,  which  prevented  them  from  re- 
taming  to  the  more  plebeian  purlieus  of  Herr  von  Querfurth's  stables. 
When  his  wits  were  ultimately  restored  to  their  proper  locality,  he  made 
an  awkward  bow,  muttered  something  about  "  a  mistake,"  said  he  would 
inform  the  Herrschafb,  and  lef);  us. 

"  It  is  done,"  said  the  Weisikopf.  "  Come,  take  my  arm ;  we  will 
have  a  walk,  and  if  you  haven't  comfortable  rooms  by  the  time  we  re- 
tnm,  confound  it !  rll  rub  down  every  horse  in  the  battery  to-morrow 
moining." 

Gess^  gethan.  I  took  his  arm,  and  we  marched  through  the  house 
into  the  street  On  passing  the  door  through  which  the  lad]r  had  dis- 
appeared. Count  Weiler  remarked,  in  a  £*awling  tone,  aping  most 
successfully  that  hybrid  lingo  and  peculiar  twang  which  is  affected  by 
the  good  citizens  of  Berlin — 

''Ja,  baron — mafoi!  sehr  ridicule!  sehr ridicule !" 

We  loitered  about  the  town  till  it  was  nearly  dusk ;  and  then,  parting 
with  the  count,  I  returned  to  my  quarters,  to  see  how  his  predictions 
would  be  yerifiecL     On  entering  the  house  I  was  proceeding  forthwith  to 
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jay  doeet,  wheA  the  footman  imterpoBed,  and  beraed  iiie  to  foDow  hifH 
i^4tain,  where  an  apartmeat  had  been  prepared  lor  me  ;  th^  had  made 
«  sad  mistake ;  hoped  I  woold  ezonee  them,  and  so  fortji.  I  made  but 
Iffief  respOBses  to  all  his  apologies,  as  I  feh  that  any  elabonrte  attempt 
to  SQstain  die  hoax  so  ably  commenoed  by  nxy  aadaeioBS  tsomrade  womd 
aaevitaUy  prove  fatal  to  my  risiUe  nerves  in  tlieir  excited  condition,  and 
produce  a  ^mAraaMoiej  expioBioB,  which  might  serioiialy  endamage  both 
om:  raputalMtie.  I  was  then  led  into  a  handsomelyfamiflhed  room, 
where,  on  a  small  table,  stood  two  candles,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a 
piethcnie  battle  of  Rheinwein,  and  surrounded  by  ail  litut  pani|]Aiemalia  of 
an  ezccttent  ao^per,  tlie  princnpal  diahes  only  waiting  my  arrival  to 
make  dteir  i^ipeaiance.  Supper  was  then  served,  and  I  set  to  work  with 
the  appetite  of  a  trooper,  speedfly  tntnsabstantiating  a  tolerable  share  of 
the  vinods  that  were  placed  before  me,  and  toesing  off  hampers  to  tiie 
healdi  of  my  ssefdl  friend,  Count  Weiler,  who,  soon  after  I  had  de^ 
spatched  the  supper,  rejoined  me,  and  assisted  to  dispose  of  the  Hocb- 
Iteimer  which  his  feliciAoas  ingenuity  had  procured  for  me. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  GAMBLING. 


Veby  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  gambling  is  rapi<Uy  failing 
fipom  its  pristine  emineace  im  the  fashionaUe  woiid :  we  seldom  or  never 
hear  of  thousands  being  now  loet  at  a  sitting ;  and  those  of  the  present 
generation  can  sewroely  credit  all  that  is  said  or  written  of  the  doings 
of  their  forefathers,  or  that  whole  estates  were  set  on  the  hasard  of  a 
game  of  picquet,  as  a  certain  Irish  writer  veracnously  informs  us.  Raii*- 
way  coupons  have  usurped  (^e  plaoe  of  the  cue  and  the  dice-box,  and  tha 
greedy  passion  finds  an  outlet  in  Canel  Court  We  do  not  for  a  aao* 
raent  mean  to  assert  that  gambling  is  aying  away— the  countless  betting* 
lists  in  town  and  country  fomiah  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  widdy* 
extended  contagion — but  stiil  we  do  say  that  its  very  imiversality  has 
brought  it  out  of  fashion,  and  that  it  is  not  regarded  with  that  indiii*^ 
gence  it  formerly  claimed,  but  is  rather  looked  upon  as  the  **  dernier 
nessort''  of  the  hard-up  man  about  town. 

Such  b^g  the  case,  it  may  cause  our  readers  some  surprise,  on  referring 
to  the  heading  of  this  paper,  to  find  it  termed  a  ch^ter  on  gambling.  Let 
them  not  expect  any  piquant  det^s  of  English  folly,  or  a  peep  beliind 
the  scenes  of  Club  life.  We  have  no  wish  to  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  our 
owai  land ;  and,  indeed,  too  much  has  already  been  written  on  tine  sub* 
ject  $  be  it  our  task  to  give  an  account  of  the  doings  in  foreign  countries, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  must  ask  liiem  to  accompany  us  acroes  the 
Channel. 

After  the  villanous  dens  in  the  Palais  Royal  were  rooted  out^  the 
proprietors,  who  found  the  business  much  too  *  pmfitable  to  be  tamely 
resigned,  tunaed  their  gaze  beyond  the  Rhine»  where  a  fair  field  rair 
their  exsertions  in  the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood  presented  itself.     Aftsr 
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many  weary  negotiatioQs  widi  the  seivend  govemments,  a  eompn^ 
ci  banqmen,  ivSb,  M.  Ofaabert  at  dieir  liead,  siaiiiltaneoiulj  opened 
tlieir  «stablkhment8  at  Baden-Badaa,  Wisbaden,  and  Ems.  It  was 
a  veiy  baid  eontoat  between  the  Bageats  and  ^  Frenchmen  before  like 
tems  wem  finally  aetded,  and  they  had  to  expend  modi  money  and 
many  promisea  in  getting  a  footing.  Bat  they  erentuaDy  sncoeeded^ 
and  a  iew  Teen  aamr  their  effixrts  riohly  rewarded.  Ab  ihsy  had  a 
monopoly,  they  eonld  do  pretty  mneh  as  diey  pleaaed,  and  made  Tery 
stringent  and  profitable  regu]ati(Ri8  xriatiFe  to  the  *^  apres"  and  other 
methods  of  gaiaing  a  poll.  On  the  retirement  of  M.  Chabert  with  an 
imna»)ae  fortune,  the  company  was  dissolved,  and  M.  Benazet  became 
ostensibly  sole  proprietor  of  the  rooms  at  Baden-Baden.  The  terms  to 
which  he  had  to  subscribe  were  safiicient  to  frighten  any  one  less  enter- 
prising than  die  general  of  an  am^  of  croupiers :  he  was  compelled  t» 
expend  160,000  florins  m  decorating  the  rooms  and  embellishing  die 
walks  roond  the  town;  and  an  annual  sam  of  50,000  florins  was  fnrtheiv 
more  demanded,  for  permission  to  keep  the  estabUsbment  open  for  six 
months  'm  the  year.  The  company,  which  leased  Wisbaden  and  £m^ 
was  treated  much  in  die  same  manner,  but  still  they  prorressed  moat 
snecessfnlly,  till  they  were  frightened  £rom  their  propriety  by  Monsieur 
k  Blanc  This  gentleman,  after  stmggling  against  immense  opposition 
en  the  part  of  the  Frankfort  merchants,  who  were  naturally  alarmed  at 
the  danger  to  which  their  **  commis "  and  cash-boxes  were  exposed  by 
the  proximity  of  a  gambling-table^  obtained  a  concession  from  tlia 
Elector  of  Hossen  to  estaUish  a  bank  at  Homburg^an«der-Hohe,  which 
he  speedily  premnlgated  to  the  world,  with  the  additional  attraction  of 
being  open  all  the  year  round,  and  only  a  ^*  trente  et  m  apr6s"  for  the 
players  to  ocmtend  against.  Some  time  after,  Wilhehnshad  was  opened 
as  a  rival  to  Hombuig,  with  no  ^'  apr^s"  at  all,  and  the  above  mentioned^ 
with  the  addition  of  Aix^la-Chapdle  and  Colhsn,  form  the  principal 
estaUiahmants  where  *' strangers  are  taken  in  and  done  for"  thtongli 


Tkit  games  umyersally  played  are  *^  rouge  et  noir^  and  ^<  roulette,"  the 
former  also  denominated  **  trente  et  quarants,"  dioogh  both  titles  iasnfiB* 
dently  explain  the  tendency  of  the  game,  especiallv  as  '^  noir"  never  hai 
any  part  or  panel  in  the  aflhir,  all  being  regulated  by  '^rouge"  winning 
or  losing.  The  appointments  are  simpk  in  the  extreme :  a  long  table, 
covered  with  green  cloth,  divided  into  alternate  squares  marked  with  red 
and  black  ^'  carreaux,"  and  two  ^visions  for  betting  on  or  agiunst  tbe 
^*  oooleur,"  three  packs  of  cards,  half  a  doaea  croupiers  armed  with  rakes, 
and  a  quantity  of  aovdeaus  and  smaller  coin  constituting  the  whde  materieL 
A  croapier  eonnnenees  the  pleasing  game  by  dealing  a  quantity  of  cards 
tin  be  anives  at  any  number  above  thirty  (court-cards  counting  as  ten), 
when  lie  begins  a  aeoond  row,  the  first  representing  **  noir,"  the  other 
^roage^"  The  '<conlear^'  is  determined  by  the  first  card  turned  up. 
The  two  great  puUs  in  fovonr  of  the  bank  are,  first,  the  '<  apr^'— tiiat  ia, 
when  die  two  rows  amonnt  to  the  same  number,  and  the  croupier  caOa 
oot^  <<£t  trente  tfois,"  br  any  other  number  «<apr^"— die  stakes  aie 
impoonded,  and  can  only  be  released  by  paying  half  die  money  down,  or 
else  by  the  saaie  cokrar  winning;  and  seoonSy — die  duef  thing-HtAe 
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bank  never  loses  its  temper.  As  a  martingale,  or  continual  doubling  of 
the  stakes  after  losing,  would  infallibly  cavse  a  player  to  win  in  the  end, 
there  is  a  law  in  force  that  no  stake  can  exceed  three  hundred  louis-d'or 
without  the  permission  of  the  banque :  a  permission  it  very  rarely  grants^ 
except  in  extreme  cases,  as,  for  instance,  at  Homburg,  when  the  Belg^ians 
so  nearly  broke  the  bank ;  but  then  it  was  "  conquer  or  die."  The  lowest 
amount  allowed  to  be  staked  is  a  two  florin  piece.  The  expression,  '^  Via 
banque  I"  which  we  so  frequently  hear  quoted,  has  its  origin  from  this 
game.  After  a  player  has  passed,  that  is,  won,  on  the  same  colour  two 
or  three  times  consecutively,  the  croupier,  to  prevent  any  possible  dispute, 
asks  whether  he  wishes  to  risk  the  whole  of  the  money  down  ;  if  he  in- 
tends to  do  so  he  employs  the  above  cabalistic  formula. 

Roulette  is  a  very  much  more  complicated  affoir ;  for  this,  a  table  is 
required  with  a  basin  in  the  centre,  containing  a  spiral  tube  with  an 
orifice  at  tbe  top,  through  which  the  ball  passes,  and  rails  into  one  of  the 
thirty-eigbt  holes  in  the  basin,  which  are  respectively  marked  with 
figures,  and  alternately  painted  red  and  black.  There  are  four  projecting 
pieces  of  iron,  one  of'^  which  the  croupier  twirls,  crying,  "  Faites  votre 
jeu,  messieurs ;"  when  he  says,  "  Le  jeu  est  fait,  rien  nVa  plus,"  no  more 
money  can  be  put  down.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  are  the  numbers, 
from  one  to  thirty-six,  going  regularly  downwards,  in  three  rows,  while 
at  the  head  of  tbem  are  the  two  ''zeros" — ^rouge  single  and  noir 
double.  On  either  side  of  the  numbers  are  three  divisions;  on  one 
hand,  marked  "rouge,  impair  et  passe,*'  on  the  other,  <<noir,  pair  et 
manque."  Besides  these,  there  are  three  compartments  at  the  end  of 
the  columns,  for  the  purpose  of  backing  the  numbers  contained  in  the 
column;  and  three  others  on  each  side  of  the  numbers,  in  which  to  bet 
on  the  first,  second,  or  third  series  of  twelve.  The  odds  are  regulated 
in  the  following  fisshion.  K  a  player  back  a  single  number,  he  receives 
thirty -five  times  the  amount  of  his  stake,  in  the  event  of  its  coming  up  ; 
if  he  back  three  at  once,  he  only  gets  eleven  times ;  if  six,  only  five 
times  the  amount.  For  either  of  the  other  compartments  he  receives, 
if  he  gain,  the  simple  amount  of  his  stake,  with  the  exception  of  the 
divisions  at  the  end  of  the  columns,  and  tiie  series  of  twelve,  when  he 
receives  double  if  he  win,  as  the  odds  are  two  to  one  against  him.  llie 
banque  has  a  most  iniquitous  advantage  in  the  two  zeros,  which  are  cal* 
culated  to  recur  once  in  nineteen  times :  if  the  single  rouge  turn  up, 
they  sack  all  the  money,  except  that  placed  on  the  rod ;  if  double  zero, 
they  take  alL 

The  amount  of  the  stakes  at  roulette  is  limited  to  two  hundred  louis- 
d  or  on  a  colour,  and  six  on  a  single  number  ;  the  lowest  stake  allowed 
is  a  florin.  Though  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  run  at  ''  trente  et  qua- 
lante "  would  be  a  much  more  likely  occurrence  than  at  roulette — ^and, 
indeed,  we  can  remember  at  the  former  game  tiie  '^  noir  "  passing  two- 
and-twenty  times,  though  no  one  had  the  courage  to  take  advantage  of 
such  an  extraordinary  circumstance — yet  it  is  a  very  frequent  thing  at 
roulette  for  the  ball  to  have  a  predilection  for  a  certain  series  of  num- 
bers— ^probably  through  the  croupier  twisting  thb  machine  with  the  same 
force  each  time— and  on  such  occasions  a  good  deal  of  money  may  be 
won  by  a  careful  observer.     One  young  Englishman,  who  was  perfectly 
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Ignorant  of  the  game,  we  saw  at  Wisbaden  place  a  five-franc  piece  on 
the  last  series  of  twelve,  and  he  left  his  money  down  six  times,  winning 
double  the  amount  of  his  stake  eyerj  turn.  He  then  discoVered  the 
money  was  his,  by  the  croupier  asking  him  if  he  wished  to  stand  on  the 
whole  sum ;  but  ne  never  gave  the  banque  another  chance,  for  he  picked 
it  up,  and  quickly  went  off  with  it. 

Every  player  at  roulette  seems  to  have  a  different  system:  some 
powder  the  numbers  with  florins  or  five-franc  pieces,  in  the  hope  of  one 
coming  up  out  of  them ;  others  speculate  merely  on  the  rouge  or  noir. 
One  Spaniard  at  Ems,  we  remember,  made  a  very  comfortable  living  at 
it  by  a  method  of  playing  he  had  invented.  He  placed  three  louis-d^or 
on  the  manque,  which  contains  all  the  numbers  to  eighteen,  and  two 
louis  on  the  last  series  of  twelve ;  that  is,  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six.  Thus  he  had  only  six  numbers  and  two  zeros  against  him.  If 
manque  gained,  he  won-  three  louis  and  lost  two ;  if  a  number  in  the 
last  twelve  came  up,  he  won  four  and  lost  three  ;  but  a  continuation  of 
zeros  would  have  ruined  his  calculation.  Some,  again,  back  the  run, 
others  play  against  it ;  a  very  favourite  scheme,  and  one  generally  suc- 
cessful, being  to  bet  against  a  colour  af^  it  has  passed  three  times : 
but  then,  again,  there  is  no  law  on  the  subject,  and  a  man  may  lose 
heavily  in  spite  of  the  utmost  caution.  In  short,  the  best  plan  by  frtr 
would  be,  ii  play  one  must,  to  stick  to  ^^  rouge  et  noir,**  which  bears 
some  semblance  of  fairness. 

Thi^hahitues  of  the  rooms  are  well  known  to  the  croupiers.  At  Baden- 
Baden  we  had  for  many  years  the  old  ex-Elector  of  Hesse,  who  made  his 
money  by  selling  his  solmers  to  England  at  so  much  a  head,  like  cattle, 
durine  the  American  war,  and  who  was  easily  to  be  recognised  by  the 
gold-neaded  and  coroneted  rake  he  always  had  in  his  hand.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  most  profitable  customer  to  Monsieur  Benazet.  But,  alas !  the 
superior  attractions  of  Homburg  led  him  away,  and  we  never  saw  him 
again  in  Baden :  the  revolution  of  1848  fnghtened,  or  angered,  him  to 
death.  Wisbaden  boasts  of  a  banker  from  Amsterdam,  who  usually  plays 
on  credit — ^that  is  to  say,  he  pockets  his  vdnnings,  but,  if  he  loses,  borrows 
money  of  the  banquier,  squaring  his  account,  t^hich  is  generally  a  heavy 
one,  at  the  end  of  the  week ;  and  an  English  baronet,  who  always  brings 
a  lozenge  box  with  him,  which,  when  he  has  filled,  he  retires  with;  and 
this  he  fr^uently  contrives  to  accomplish,  for  he  possesses  his  own  luck, 
and  that  of  some  one  else  in  the  bai'ffain.  Ems  is  the  principal  resort  of 
Russians,  who  play  fearfully  high,  and  a  good  deal  of  private  gambling  is 
done  there  on  the  quiet;  wnile  Aix-la-Chapelle  appears  only  destined  as  a 
trap  for  incautious  travellers,  many  of  whom,  in  consequence,  never  see 
the  Rhine,  and  return  to  England  with  very  misty  ideas  about  Germany. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  will  never  be  erased  from  our  memory,  on  account  of  a 
most  ludicrous  scene  which  happened  on  our  first  visit  to  Germany.  Being 
unacquainted  with  German  at  the  time,  and  our  French  being  of  the  sort 
which  Chaucer  calls  ^'French  of  Bow,"  we  had  selected  one  of  our  party, 
who  boasted  of  his  knowledge  of  most  foreign  tongues,  and  installed  him 
as  ^*  Dolmetscher."  His  first  experiment  was  in  ordering  supper,  which 
he  proceeded  to  do  in  something  he  was  pleased  to  call  German. 
"  Plait-il,  M'nsieu?"  said  the  waiter. 
The  order  was  repeated. 
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.  ^'Wodid  jou  have  tke  kindnMB  ta  «pik  Asgleevh  ?"  remaslbed  tfie* 

Thougpli  tiufl-  raifled  ssDie  doabts  in  our  minds  as  toourfnendVcapac^, 
ye/L  ona  of  onr  party,  feeling  indispoied,  uwolrad  kH^iatereesBion  for  the* 
sake  of  procvring  soine  Seidlita-  powden»  How«vc»,  in  hb  ilidigiiainaB:^ 
ho  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  il.  Ld  tins  dileniHiay  the«ick  maja- 
oatted  in  the  Engiiih-conversing  vraitev  to  his  aid,  whoreadiiy-  ofteredfto 
hdp  him,  and  aoon  retoinifid  widi  a  bottle  of  SaidlitBtMt^  wkieh  ho  per-^ 
Buadfid  ouc  unwary  friend  to  make  trnd  o£  Now  thiff  waljnr' happens  to 
he:  tho  strongest  of  all  the  mmeial  ^lings  in  Germaay,  and'  the  coine^ 
quenoe  was,  the  poor  young  man  became  very*  sfaevtijr  alanningry  unwelE 
mhis  anxiety,  he  fancied  hunself  petsoned,  and;  sumnoned  the  waiter  once- 
more*  On  his  reappearance^  he  compellod  him>  to  finish  tfte  whole  of  the- 
bottle,  whioh  eontakted  nearly  a  quart,  to  prove  it  was  nofr  of  a  dangeroos 
natnre ;  but»  in  point  of  fact,  he  proved  it  to  he  so  by  neariy  kflling  the 
wzetched  garden. 

The  company  to  be  seen  round  the  table  confflstff  usually  of'  Russiiaxia 
and  French^,  both  male  and  fiamale,  wil^  a  sprinkling  of  Cpermans,  who 
eseape  from  their  own  police  in  order  to  satisfy  their  itching  for  play. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  Nassau  and  Darmstadt  people  at  Baden- 
Baden,  while  the  Badese  and  Suabes  rush  to  ISombu^  and  Wishaden. 
There  is  a  very  salutary  law  in  every  land  where  gambling  is  permitted, 
that  no  inhabitant  of  that  land*  be  allowed  to  play  at  the  public  table, 
and  if  any  one  is  caught  red-handed,  he  ir  usually  imprisoned,  and  his 
winnings,  if  any,  confiscated.  We  can  call  to  mind  a  laughable  instanoer 
of  this  at  Wisbaden.  Two  old  peasants,  who  had  probably  come  fbr  a 
day's  pleasure  and  to  see  the  sights,  managed  to  find  their  way  into  the 
Kursaal,  and  stood  all  entranced  before  the  roulette^table.  One  of  them, 
imagining  it  a  right  royal  vray  of  making  money,  and  much  better  fun 
than  ploughing,  lugged  out  his  leathern  purse  and  began  by  staking* 
a^moaest  florin  on  Sie  rouge.  In  tiie  coarse  of  about  half  an  hour  he 
had  contrived  to  win  a  very  deoent  sum,  and  was  walking  away  in  great 
glee,  when  a  gendarme,  who  had  been  watching  him  sU  the  white,  quietly 
collared  him  and  dragged  him  off  to  the  Polisei,  where,  as  we  after- 
wards learned,  he  was  incarcerated  fbr  three  weeks,  and  his  ''  addlings" 
employed  for  the  good  of  the  state* 

It  may  naturaUy  be  supposed  that  the  presence  of  so  much  drculatmg' 
medium  in  one  place;,  and  iheprestige  attaching  to  the  banquier^s  coffers, 
which  are  currently  supposed  to  contain  a  sum 

More  precious  fer 
Than  that  accumulated  store  of  wealcb 
Aod  orient  gems,  which,  for  a  day  of  need. 
The  sidtan  hides  in  his  ancestral  tombs, 

would  induce  many  depredators  to  make  an  attempt  on  them,  but  we 
generally  find  that  cunniDg  is  much  more  in  favour  than  any  open  attack. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Monsieur  le  Blanc,  who^  we  may  add,  has  been  more 
assailed  than  any  other  banquier,  was  neariy  made  the  victim  of  a  strata- 
gem, which  might  have  entailed  serious  results.  A  fellow  contrived  to 
get  into  the  <<  Convosation  Hans''  by  nighty  and  blocked  up  all  the  low 
numbers  in  the  roulette  machine  in  such  a  manner  that  die  ball,  on  fidling 
in,  must  inevitably  leap  out  again.    On  the  next  day  he  and  his  accom- 
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plM«&  pbjed  and  netted  a  ]aigi»  mijk  by  badnsag  tli»  Ugb  mimbns;. 
They  carried  o/i  the  g^une  &r  «wa  or  thirae  days,  bitt  vere  fortuoatBljP' 
omrkouxl  by  a  detective  whik  qjoaivelliiig  about  tii»  divisioa  of  their 
pbud^iV  in  thft  gardevs.bebiiid:  tb»  ettabliduaeiit  Tbegr  vera  aroMted^ 
and  the  toomff  i»aoYered#  A  very  diaiigwow  deei^  was.  alao  £Mnne<f. 
against  bun  by  oq»  q£  hia  eroupien,  who,  being  diaoe&tented  yMx  his  lot,- 
det^^Bioed  to  niAke  hie  fertume  at.  Qu^^aup :  aad.  dier  plM  b^ contr»«ed< 
was  thia.  He  pKociued  a  pack  of  pi^eriimoged  card^  wUbh  he  ooneeaiedL 
in  his  hat,  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to.  deal  he  iwlended  tcdrep^  the 
bank  cards  into  his  ohagmu  and  cleiierly  subatitete  the  othem ;  bnis  thiai 
artfully-concocted  schema  was  disconcerted  by  one  jof  hift  confedenataa- 
considering  he  might  make  a  better  and  safer  diing  ef  it.  by  taUaog  Le 
Blanc  beforehand.  His  most  imoinent  periJ,  and  t£e  occasion  when  bw. 
very  existence  as  a  banquier  was  at  stake^  waa  the  affair  widi  the  Belgian 
company,  of  which  Thackeray  has  given  ue  suck  a,det«led  account  in  his 
"  Kickleburys  up  the  Rhine/' 

The  ''  proprietaires/'  besides^  suffer  considerable  losaas  by  the  dishonesty 
of  the  croupiers;  for,  although  ijiere  is  a  pemott  ei^oresaly  empk>yed  to 
watch  them,,  who  site  in  a  bigh-bicked  ehair  behind,  the. dealer,  yet  they 
are  such  practised  eacamoteuzs^  that  they  will  secrete  a  piece  of  gold  with- 
out his  seeing  it.  One  fellow  was  detected  at  Badbn^ofiaden^  who  had. 
cacried  on  a  system  of  plunder  fi>r  a  bog  time  with,  seewdty.  He  used 
to  slip  a  louis-d'or  into  his  snuff-^hox  whenever  it  eame  to  hie  turn  to  pie^ 
side  over  the  money  department;  he  was.  found  outi  by  another  employ^. 
asking  him  casually  for  a  pinch  of  snw^  and  seeing  the  money  gleam  in. 
the  gaslight.  These  croupiers  a^  the  most  estraordioesy  race  of  men  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  They  seem,  to  unite  the  stoi<ssm  of  the  American 
Indian  to  the  politeness  of  the  Frenchman  oi^.imeims.Te^uM*  They  are 
never  seen  to  smile»  and  wear  the  same:  impassive  eounteaanee  whethear 
the  banque  is  gaining  or  losings  In  fact^.  what  do  they  care  aa  long  as  their 
salary  ia  regularly  paid  ?  Tbev  seem,  to  feav  nemer  God  nor  man : 
for  when  a  shock  of  the  earthquake  wiaa  felt  at  Wiabadent  in  1847,  though 
all  the  company  fled  in  terror,  they  remained  grimly  at  their- posts,  pre- 
ferring to  go  down  to  their  patvon  saints  wdth  their  EQuleanx,  as  an  eyi-> 
dence  of  their  fidelity  to  their  employer.  Perhaps,  though,  tbey  regarded 
the  earthquake  as  a  preooncested  scheme  to  rob  die  banque,.  the  only 
danger  they  are  apprehensive  .of.  You,  may  beat  them,  and  yet  they 
smite  not  again ;  for  when  a  young  Englishman,  of  high,  repute  and  bear- 
ing an  honoumble  name,  vented  his  rage  at  losing  by  breaking  a  rake  at 
Baden-Baden  over  the  croupier's  head^  he  merely  turned  sound  and 
beckoned  to  the  attendant  gendarme  to  remove  him  and  the  pieces,  and 
then  went  on  with  his  pairot-Uke  ^^  rouge  gi^ne-'-oouleur  perd." 

The  most  amusing  thing  to  any  philosophical  frequenter  of  the  rooms, 
is  to  see  the  sudden  gyrations  of  fortune's  wheel*.  One  gentleman  at 
Baden-Baden,  a  Russian,  was  so  elajted  after  an  unparalleled  run  di  good 
fortune,  that  be  went  out  and  ordered  a  glorious  feed  for  himself  and 
friends  at  the  restauration;  but  during  Ine  interval^  while  dinner  waa 
preparing,  he  tbaught  he  would  go  bai^.  and  win  a  litde  move.  His 
good  fortune,  however,  had  deserted  him»  and  he  lost  not  only  alL  bis 
winnings,  but  ever^  florin,  he  was  possessed  of»  so  he  waa  oonq^elled  to 
oountermazui  the  dumer.  On  the  arriyal  of  his  remittaaees,  determined 
not  to  be  baulked  of  his  repast  this  time  by  want  of  fund%  he  paid  £or  & 
spread  for  twelve  beforehand;  but  his  luck  was  very  bad,  and  he  actually 
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went  back  to  the  restauratear,  and,  after  some  negotiation,  sold  him  the 
dinner  back  at  half-price.  The  money  he  received  was,  of  course,  very 
speedily  lost  Another,  a  student  of  Heidelberg,  won  at  a  sitting  970 
florins,  but  disdaining  to  retire  without  a  round  thousand,  he  tempted 
fortune  too  long,  and  lost  it  all  back,  as  well  as  his  own  money.  The 
most  absurd  tmng  was,  that  not  haying  any  friends  in  Baden,  he  was 
driven  to  return  "per  pedes"  to  his  university,  a  distance  of  more  than 
100  miles.  It  is  a  veiy  rare  occunrence  for  the  banque  to  be  broken, 
though  the  newspapers  state  that  such  a  thing  happened  three  times  at 
Baden-Baden  during  the  present  season, — a  statement  which  we  are 
inclined  to  place  in  the  same  category  with  the  wonderful  showers  of 
frogs  and  gigantic  cabbages  which  happen  so  opportunely  to  fill  any 
vacant  comer.  When,  however,  it  really  takes  place,  the  rooms  are  only 
closed  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  play  soon  commences  again. 

The  most  painful  incident  is,  the  frequency  of  suicides  during  the 
season,  any  account  of  which  Monsieur  Benazet,  for  obvious  reasons, 
prevents  reaching  the  public.  When  anything  of  the  sort  occurs,  the 
place  most  commonly  selected  for  the  tragedy  is  a  summer-house  a  little 
way  out  of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  the  Alt  Schloss,  whence  the  poor 
victim  can  take  a  last  lingering  look  on  the  scene  of  his  ruin.  One 
young  man,  in  our  time,  attempted  to  blow  out  his  brains  at  the  roulette- 
table,  but  was  fortunately  prevented,  and  a  fortnight's  detention  in  the 
House  of  Correction  very  much  cooled  his  ardour  for  making  a  ''  dem'd 
disgusting  body"  of  himself.  Indeed,  it  has  ever  been  a  passioii  with 
your  Frenchmen  to  cause  a  scene  when  dying :  they  would  not  give  a 
'^tiiank  you"  to  cut  their  throats  in  private. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  the  day  on  which  the  rooms  close  for  the 
season,  an  immense  quantity  of  players  throng  to  the  Kursaal ;  for  though 
they  have  withstood  temptation  for  so  long  a  time,  they  cannot  possibly 
suffer  the  season  to  go  past  without  making  one  trial.  On  the  1st  of 
November,  those  birds  of  ill-omen,  the  croupiers,  set  out  to  hybemise  in 
Paris,  and  the  rooms  are  closed,  not  to  be  reopened  till  the  1st  of  May. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  most  difficult  of  decision  whether,  leaving 
morality  entirely  out  of  sight,  the  watering-places  of  Germany  are 
benefited  or  injured  by  the  continuance  of  gambling.  We  are  inclined 
to  the  latter  opinion ;  for,  though  it  may  be  said  that  it  brings  a  deal  of 
money  into  circulation,  yet  your  true  gambler  is  a  most  unsocial  and 
inhospitable  fellow,  and  one  of  the  worst  visiters  an  hotel-keeper  can 
have.  Besides  encouraging,  as  they  do,  all  the  riffraff  of  Europe  to  pay 
periodical  visits  to  Germany,  they  tiiereby  prevent  many  respectable  per- 
sons from  settling  in  that  country ;  for  any  wife  or  mother  who  has  the 
interests  of  her  &mily  at  hearty  would  fly  from  a  place  where  gambling 
is  allowed,  as  from  a  pest-house.  At  the  same  time,  a  very  lax  tone  pre- 
vails in  these  towns,  and  every  finer  feeling  is  blunted — ^in  many  cases 
irreparably — ^by  constant  association  with  hard-hearted,  callous,  and  un- 
scrupulous gamblers.  That  this  was  a  view  taken  by  the  more  enlight- 
ened of  the  Germans,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  parliament  of 
Frankfort  decided  on  the  abolition  of  all  gambling-houses  by  a  con- 
siderable majority,  but  unfortunately  there  was  no  time  to  carry  such  a 
salutaiy  measure  into  effect  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  Regents  in  all 
probability  would,  through  very  shame,  have  hesitated  in  giving  their 
assent  to  the  re-establishment  of  such  a  crying  evil. 
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THE  SEA-SIDE  RECREATIONS  OF  MR.  JOLLY  GREEN. 

C^APT£R  I. 
I  RETIKE  TO  A  QUIET  WATERING-PLACE. 

Circumstances  of  a  paiofal  nature,  into  the  details  of  which  I  may 
be  ezcased  if  I  do  not  enter — though  I  dare  say  they  are  as  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  public  as  in  my  own — shaving  induced  me  to  withdraw 
from  the  metropolis  in  the  middle  of  last  summer,  I  retired  for  a  short 
time  to  the  sea-side,  to  recruit  my  exhausted  faculties  and  restore  the  tone 
of  a  constitution  somewhat  shaken  by  recent  occurrences. 

The  spot  which  I  selected  was  a  mild  kind  of  watering-place  on  the 
coast  of  S — ss — ^x,  which,  for  reasons  of  State,  I  shall  only  partially  de- 
signate, as  the  meditations  which  occupied  me  during  a  part  of  my  stay 
had  80  intimate  a  bearing  on  the  future  prosperity  of  my  native  land,  that 
a  premature  disclosure  of  what  my  thoughts  were  might  possibly  be 
detrimental  to  the  maturity  of  my  plans.  My  reason  for  nxing  my 
temporary  abode  at  W — ^rth — ^ng  was,  partly  because  I  have  a  species 
of  ancestral  claim  on  the  county,  my  grandfather  having  been  bom  there, 
and  partly  because  I  was  personally  unknown  to  any  individual  in  the 
place. 

It  was  something,  I  felt,  to  tread  upon  the  soil  which  my  grandsire's 
foot  had  pressed — something  also  to  be  able  to  take  refuge  in  a  retreat 
where  the  clamour  of  the  multitude  found  no  echo.  I  was  weary,  as  well 
I  might  be,  of  popular  applause,  and  yearned  for  the  solitude  which  waits 
upon  a  judicious  tnco^ntito.  Had  I  worn  the  old  family  surcoat  in  which 
my  renowned  ancester,  Roger  de  Greyne,  fell,  fighting  beside  the  Black 
Prince,  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor ;  had  I  spread  my  penonceUe  to 
the  blast,  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  my  house,  by  the  fair  hands  of 
Jacqueline  de  Comichon,  my  great-great-grandaunt  (who,  of  course, 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror);  had  I  even  nailed  my  caird  on  one  of  my 
boxes,  I  know  full  well  what  the  consequences  would  have  been. 

A  deputation  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  VV — th — ng,  headed  by 
the  mayor  and  borseholders,  the  high- water-bailiff  and  other  functionaries, 
would  nave  been  in  attendance  at  the  railway  station,  to  invite  me  to  a 
public  dinner  and  present  me  with  the  freedom  of  the  town,  and,  very 
probably,  invite  me  to  stand  for  the  representation  on  the  first  vacancy,  or, 
at  furthest,  at  the  dissolution  of  parliament  I  should  have  been  besieged 
by  admiring  crowds  during  the  whole  of  my  stay ;  my  time  would  have 
been  engrossed  by  getting  up  speeches  and  delivering  them ;  my  political 
and  social  opinions  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  in  the  daily  leaders  of 
the  Times;  I  should  have  been  denounced  by  one  party  as  too  aristo- 
cratic, by  another  as  too  ultra-republican;  in  short,  I  should  have  led  the 
life  of  a  K — ss — th  or  a  C — ^bd— n,  of  a  dog  with  a  kettle  tied  to  his  tail, 
or  a  fellow  in  perpetual  hot  water. 

To  obviate  all  these  inconveniences,  I  determined  to  adopt  the  strictest 
incognito,  and,  as  the  passport  system  does  not  prevail  in  this  land  of 
freedom,  I  was  at  liberty  to  assume  any  name  I  chose;  and,  accordingly^ 
shrouded  my  blazing  patronymic  under  the  ignoble  sobriquet  of  Brown, 
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and  buried  my  baptismal  appellalioa  beneatb  the  quiet  and  gendemanlike 
designation  of  Plantagenet.  That  my  secret  might  be  religiously  kept  I 
took  wiUi  me  none  ^  my  retinue,  not  even  my  fidthful  dog  Growler, 
whose  very  bark  might  have  betrayed  me;  and  merely  desiring  my 
butler,  old  &ithful  Blithers,  to  direct  my  letters  to  the  care  of  P.  Brown, 
£sq^  port-office,  W— th— ng,  till  called  for,  I  took  a  tearful  farewell  of 
my  hoosehold,  and,  throwing  myself  into  a  cab,  drove  off  to  the  S — ^th 
£ — st — n  Railway  Station,  finom  whence  I  was  speedily  borne  to  my 
destination  by  a  spedal  train,  another  of  my  careful  precautions. 

Having  thus  completely  cut  off  the  trail<--as  we  sportsmen  say —  I  felt 
that  I  was  once  more  a  £ree  agent,  and  gave  myself  up  without  control 
to  the  delights  of  a  dual  existence.  I  codd  now,  like  the  Caliph  Haroun 
Al-raschid,  walk  abroad  in  the  name  of  Brown  and  listen  unrestrained  to 
the  glowing  eologiums  which  men  would  pronounce  upon  the  celebrated 
Jolly  Green,  and  if  a  Uush  arose  to  tinee  my  swarthy  cheek  or  mantle 
on  my  sunburnt  forehead,  ^le  world  would  still  be  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  that  emotion.  I  could  not  help  inwardly  smiling — it  may  be  with  a 
riiade  of  bittejness — when  I  engaged  a  suite  of  apartments  at  ^^  Ocean 
Cottage,"  to  hear  die  landlady  aiddress  me^  for  ihe  first  time,  as  Mr. 
Brown. 

^  Who,*'  said  I  to  myself  as  I  mminated,  cow-like,  over  my  destiny : 

"  who  would  read  in  that  name 

The  hig)i  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line, — 
Who,  in  this  garb "* 

(I  wore  a  Prince  of  Wales's  black-glaaed  straw  hat  and  pilot-jacket)  — 

"  the  heir  of  prince  lands. 

Who  in  this ^^ 

(not  <<8iuikm''aiid  «8i<^''bat) 

"careless,  jovial  eye,  the  pride 

Of  lank  and  ancestry  ?" 

It  was  altogether  a  case  of  Werner  Redivivus,  except  that  he  had 
no  money  in  his  pocket  and  I  had  plenty,  and  that  he  plunged  into  ob* 
scurity  to  save  himself  from  the  dutches  of  Bohemian  lMuilil&  or  Silesian 
sheri&'-offioers,  whereas  my  sedusian  was  for  the  sole  puipose  of  avoid- 
ing popular  ovations. 

Yet  although  I  had  no  reason  to  doobt  the  impenetrability  of  my  dis- 

r*  e^  it  was  not  without  a  sfi^t  sensation  of  nervoasneas  that  I  entered 
reading-rooms  on  the  esplanade  of  W — rdi — ng,  to  which  I  became 
an  immedEate  subscriber;  nor  was  it  without  a  certain  tremor  that  I  took 
va^  the  5 — Jt — s  Adp — rf — • — r,  whose  lynx-eyed  fashionable  reporter 
would,  I  feared,  have  unearthed  me  in  my  lonety  lair.  But,  strangely 
Plough,  though--of  course — greatly  to  my  satisnction,  my  arrival  was 
unnoticed  dtfier  by  the  whisperings  kmngers  of  *'  the  estaUidunent"  or 
the  Argus  of  the  county  paper. 

What  a  hdiow  modLCfy  is  die  breadi  of  pmdar  favour!  Not  fbnr- 
and-twenty  hours  before,  and  I  stood  widiin  toe  walls  of  a  police-office, 
the  cynosure  of  eveiy  eye  fer  a  deed  of  daring  without  a  name,  and  now 
— ^having  takm  the  magistrate's  advice  and  Im  Lcmdon— only  sixty  miles 
apart  and  a  day  scarcdy  gone  by — and  no  one  ^^leared  to  know,  no  one 
seemed  to  heed  the  gap  in  society  whidi  my  abauice  had  cansed. 
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^^  Welcome^  then,"  I  exclaimed,  "  the  obscurity  of  Brown !  a  bettec 
nanie  had  been  thrown  away  on  the  boors  of  S — ss — x !" 

It  soon,  indeed^  became  quite  clear  to  me  that>  unless  I  exercised  a 
good  deal  of  discretion — which,  fortunately,  I  possess  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, though  I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  so — the  name 
of  Brown  would  probably  very  soon  efface  the  recollection  of  every  other 
in  the  good  town  of  W — rth — ng. 

It  could  not  but  be  satisfactory  for  me  to  witness  the  eagerness  with, 
which  my  appearance  on  the  esplanade  was  hailed  every  morning;  how 
anxious  the  rival  bathing  firms  of  Dippsand  Limpet — both  of  them  ^^  The 
Original" — were  to  secure  my  patronage;  how  solicitous  the  weather^ 
beaten  owners  of  the  Sea^Lark,  the  Skimmer,  and  the  Sky-  Scraper^  were  to 
engage  me  to  sail  with  them  on  every  occasion ;  how  warmly  ike  donkey- 
boys  saluted  me^  offering  me  their  choicest  animals ;  how  politely  the 
flymen  uequeated  me  to  engage  their  vehicles  by  the  day  or  hour  I  Nor 
was  it  less  agreeable  to  me  to  notice  how  that  portion  of  the  fair  sex,  to 
whom  are  confided  the  out-of-doors'  education  of  infants — the  race  of 
nursery  maids,  in  fact — how  they  used  to  titter  and  glance  unutterable 
things,  as  I  paced  along  die  pebbly  promenade.  I  might  even  go  further 
and  tdl  how  their  mistresses — ^but  no,  not  a  breath  shall  escape  my  lips 
to  cloud  for  an  instant  the  fair  fame  of  the  S — ss — x  matrons. 

I  may  just  as  well  describe  the  costume  I  generally  wore  when  not 
rigged  for  buffeting  the  yeasty  waves  with  my  brawny  arm,  or  ploughii^ 
tiie  briny  ooae  beneath  my  clipper's  keel. 

It  consisted  of  a  purple  coat  bound  with  scarlet  braid,  with  narrow 
white  stripes,  three  and  three,  cut  well  into  the  shape  ;  white  trousers 
with  a  scariet  stripe  down  the  outside  seams;  brown  hat  lined  with  green 
(symbolical  some  will  say),  and  bound  with  scarlet ;  white  cambric  hand- 
kerchief, with  a  deep  crimson  body ;  cream-coloured  gloves  ;  violet  silk 
neckhandkerehief  seme  with  golden  bees;  and»  to  complete  my  turnout, 
glaied  boots  with  scarlet  heels. 

The  marine  inhabitants  of  W — rth— ^ng  must  have  been  more  or  less 
tiian  man  or  woman  if  they  had  seen  me  approach  them  without  sensation. 
I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  they  knew  I  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  mas- 
querading, and  the  proof  of  it  was  that  the  boatmen,  the  flymen,  the 
oonkey-£>ys,  the  batmng-men,  and  all  the  youne  ladies  at  Miss  Coach- 
man's Hfanu^,  invariably  saluted  me  by  the  title  of  ^'  Captain."  The 
fact  is  that  ainoe  the  days  of  Coriolanus  no  great  man  has  ever  succeeded 
in  disguising  himself  so  completely  as  altogether  to  escape  detection. 
Something  q£  the  ore  wiU  slune  through  the  earthiest  envel<^,  let  one 
do  what  one  may. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that,  with  my  ener^  and  enterprise,  I  did 
not  connae  my  operations  to  the  promenade  or  the  library.  I  had  not 
come  to  the  sea-shore,  like  Julius  Caesar,  merely  to  fiJil  my  pocket  with 
oyster-sheUs.  I  meditated  other  trophies,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  them. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  provide  myself  with  a  couple  of  good 
telescopoo  one  for  day  axid  one  for  night — which  I  got,  a  great  bargab, 
only  ten  pounds  eadt^  from  a  retired  preventive-serrice  man,  who,  having 
become  neariy  blind  from  being  constantly  on  the  look-out,  had  no 
further  occasion  for  them.     An  excellent  fellow  was  Bill  Smirker,  and 
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many  a  long  yam  he  used  to  spin  to  me  as  he  sat  smoking  his  pipe  on 
the  hottom  of  a  hoat  turned  upside  down  on  the  beach,  about  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  Salutation  public-house,  just  handy  enough  for  me  to 
send  now  and  then  for  a  glass  of  gin-grog  to  moisten  the  old  seaman's 
day.  It  was  the  only  thing,  the  poor  fellow  said,  that  <'  seemed  to  do 
him  good"  after  the  hardships  he  nad  gone  through,  one  of  which,  as  he 
told  me  in  confidence,  was  his  abrupt  dismissal  from  the  coast-guard  on  a 
most  unfounded  charge,  that  of  being  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
when  on  duty. 

^<  I  defies  any  man,"  he  used  to  observe  to  me — '^  I  defies  any  man,  let 
him  be  the  first  leeftenant  his-self,  to  prove  that  he  ever  see  me  the  worse 
of  liquor ;  them  as  takes  they  £EUicies  into  their  heads,  which  its  inferiors 
in  rank  they  auleys  practyses  upon,  is  sure  to  be  a  bit  cranky  theirselves; 
ain't  it  so,  Cap*n — you*ve  seen  the  world  and  you  knows  it.  Here's 
towards  your  good  health  !  As  to  ardent  spirits  I  dont't  know  such  a 
thing.  What  I  takes  I  auleys  mixes— dyloote  it  with  water,  like  this 
here — that's  my  plan." 

This  was  perfectly  true  as  I  could  myself  bear  witness,  and  it  used  to 
make  my  blood  boil  with  indignation  when  I  reflected  on  the  condition 
of  this  poor  victim  of  official  tyranny.  However,  I  did  my  best  to  alle- 
viate its  effects,  and  I  seldom  parted  fi*om  the  veteran  without  bestowing 
on  him  a  substantial  proof  of  my  sympathy ;  and  this  I  will  say  for  him, 
he  never  seemed  weary  of  telling  me  his  artless  tale,  and  always  made 
the  same  imposing  asseverations.^  Bill  Smirker  was  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical man,  and  convinced  me  of  the  fact  every  time  I  saw  him,  S)r  though 
not  quite  certain  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  gin-grog,  he  never 
flinched  fix>m  the  experiment  of  testing  its  efficacy.  Such  men,  happily 
for  the  British  nation,  are  not  rare  amongst  our  ''old  salts."  Widiout 
them,  indeed,  how  could  our  wooden  walls  be  manned  ? 

But  Bill  Smirker  was  not  the  only  authority  whom  I  consulted  in  my 
thirst  for  maritime  information.  There  was  another  hardy  tar,  a  relation 
of  his,  whom — ^with  that  object  in  view — I  indeed  took  into  my  pay.  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  by-the-by,  how  widely  spread  the  tie  of  relationship 
always  is  amongst  the  poorer  classes  at  a  watering-place.  Every  one 
seems  to  be  connected  in  some  way  or  other.  The  donkey-master  mar- 
ries his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  red  bathing  machines,  and  her  unde^ 
who  goes  shrimping,  is  the  father-in-law  of  the  woman  who  sells  fowls 
and  mushrooms,  her  brother  being  the  driver  of  the  fly  that  stands  oppo- 
site the  Hope  and  Anchor,  kept  by  the  donkey-master's  nephew.  This 
is  a  curious  statistical  fieu^t  wnich  ought  not  to  be  concealed  from  the 
Registrar-General.     To  return,  however,  to  my  narrative. 

Bill  Smirker's  relative — the  particular  one  of  whom  I  speak — ^was 
a  hardy  son  of  Ocean,  named  Thomas — or,  as  he  was  more  familiarly 
called — Tom  Capstan.  He  had  followed  the  profession  of  the  sea,  he 
told  me,  ever  since  he  was  a  boy  ''  not  half  the  height,  nor  much  thicker 
about  the  waist,  than  a  marlin-spike,*'  though  I  confess  that  definition  did 
not  convey  to  me  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  the  faithful  Thomas  resembled. 
He  had  seen  a  cfreat  variety  of  service, — quite  remarkable  indeed,  consider- 
ing his  age,  which  could  hardly  be  more  than  five-and-thirty.  Here  is 
his  own  account  of  one  of  ihe  adventures  of  his  surprisingly  chequered 
career: 
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^  You  see,  sir— I  begs  your  pardon,  Cap'D,**  said  Tom,  giving  his 
trousers  the  true  nautical  hitch,  and  pulling  the  end  of  a  long  curl  that 
straggled  over  his  manl  j  forehead, — '*  you  see,  Cap'n,  this  was  how  it  was. 
My  parents — poor  folks,  but  respectable  tho'f  tney  was  poor — couldn't 
affoid  to  make  a  gentl'min  of  me — there  was  eleven  on  us,  and  I  was  the 
youngest,  wam't  I,  Bill  ? — you  seed  us  aU  in  our  cradles." 

''  Ay,  ay,"  replied  Smirker,  without  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 
"  that's  true  enough.     I  did — ^you  was." 

''  Well,"  continued  Tom,  freshening  up  like  a  sou'- wester  coming  on 
(my  own  idea),  *'  as  they  couldn't  make  me  a  mitchitman,  and  as  the  sea 
was  to  be  my  wocation,  the  first  thing  as  they  done  was  to  clap  me  into 
one  of  these  here  fishin'  boats  arter  mackrel,  or  whitin',  or  what-not. 
This  lasted  till  I  was  twelve  years  old  when  1  was  prest  and  went  afore 
the  mast.  There  I  stud  till  I  was  rated  a  able  seaman  on  board  the 
Calfyopy  which  I  was  cap  n  of  a  gun  when  took  by  three  French  friffgets 
arter  a  yardarm  and  yardarm  fight  for  nineteen  hours,  the  cap'n  and  two 
of  the  leeftenants,  besides  the  purser,  the  carpenter's  mate,  and  ninety-five 
of  the  crew  being  killed,  and  all  the  rest  sewerelv  wounded,  and  taken 
into  Brest,  where  we  was  all  clapped  into  the  bilboes,  or  bangyoes,  or 
whatever  be  French  for  a  pris'n." 

"  You  fought  to  the  last,  then,  my  fine  fellow,"  exclaimed,  I,  kindling. 

'^  We  did  our  dooty,  sir,  as  Brittish  seamen  ought  for  to  do,"  replied 
Tom, — '^  I  fell  at  my  gun  with  a  boardin'-pike  clean  through  my  body 
and  my  skull  split  open  by  one  of  the  mounseer's  cutlaces,  but  1  didn't 
lose  my  senses  for  all  that,  for  just  as  they  was  agoing  to  toss  me  over  into 
the  deep  to  feed  the  sherks,  ^  Avast  heavin','  says  I, — and  as  they  found 
I  wam^t  dead  they  took  me  pris'ner,  and  steering  noath-west-by-noath- 
half  noath,  with  just  a  pint  or  two  free,  the  three  friggets  made  all  sail 
with  their  prize  in  tow.  If  I'd  had  the  use  of  my  limms  and  could  have 
crorled  as  &r  as  the  magazine  I  know  what  Td  lia'  done.  Blest  if  all  on 
tts  shouldn't  ha*  gone  sky-high !  Hows'ever,  that  wam't  to  be,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  we  was  shopped  in  Brest,  and  when  my  wownds  was  healed 
they  set  me  to  work  on  the  fortifycations  along  with  about  ten  more  of  my 
shipmets.  The  French  are  cruie  fellers,  sir  I — I  dar'  say  I'd  a  matter  o' 
twenty  pun'  weight  of  iron  on  my  preshus  limms,  and  I  wamt  the  worst 
off  neither,  but  for  all  that  we  was  forced  to  work  just  as  if  we'd  been  free. 
Well,  sir,  one  day  when  we  was  a  roUin'  some  blocks  of  stone,  pretty 
nigh  as  big  as  the  hull  of  that  boat  as  you're  a  sittin'  on,  Smirker,  I  spied 
a  wessel  in  the  offin',  and  I  know'd  by  her  figur'-head,  tho'  she  was  a* 
most  hull-down  when  I  see  her  first,  that  she  was  English.  So  I  give 
the  word  to  my  shipmets  in  an  under  tone,  and  so  soon  as  the  sentry's 
back  was  turned  down  to  the  beach,  we  scuttled  just  like  a  lot  of  lively 
turtle,  and  into  the  sea  we  plunged  to  make  our  escape." 

The  daring  seaman  paused  at  this  point  of  his  story  to  dash  away  the 
big  drops  tl»t  trickled  from  his  brow,  took  a  pull  at  the  glass  which 
Smirker  held  out  without  speaking,  and  then,  eyeing  me  attentively — 
for  he  noticed  the  emotion  which  1  could  not  conceal — proceeded  : 

"  When  the  sentry  saw  that  we  was  off,  bang  goes  his  musket,  and 
bang — ^bang — goes  twenty  more  a  minnit  arterwards,  and  out  comes  the 
whole  ridgemint  and  fires  away  as  hat  as  they  could  prime  and  load,  and 
we  a  swimmin'  away  for  dear  life.     They  wasn't  content  with  small  arms. 
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but  they  opened  a  batteiy  of  ninetjr-six  ponndeTs  oa  us, — dovUe-shotted, 
too,  they  was." 

<*  Ana  did  they  hit  any  of  your  gaUant  companionsr'  demanded  I| 
eagerly. 

"  I'm  grieved  to  say  it,  nr,"  said  the  manly  feUow,  burying  his  knuckles 
for  a  moment  in  his  bony  orbits, — *'  but  I  was  the  only  one  that  got  safe 
off.  The  rest  of  my  comrids  was  shot  down  man  by  man,  as  soon  as  the 
'tillery  had  got  the  range,  and  if  I  hadn*t  kept  dirin'  like  a  shag  or  a 
guillemot,  my  head  would  have  been  knocked  off  as  dean  as  a  snuff-box 
at  Greenwich  fair." 

^  And  did  not  the  weight  of  your  shackles  impede  your  movements  ?" 
I  asked. 

**  I'm  free  to  say,  sir,"  returned  Tom,  frankly,  '<  they  did.  Howsever, 
I  got  on  somehow,  tho'  p*r'aps  I  should  never  have  reached  the  ship  if 
she  hadn't  heard  the  firing,  and  stood  in  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  As 
soon  as  she  was  within  hatU,  when  I  must  have  swum  about  four  mile  and 
a  quarter, — it  wam't  over  that — I  lifted  my  head,  and  '  Ship,  a^Koy !'  I 
shouts  as  loud  as  I  could.  Well,  they  sees  me,  and  in>  goes  llieir  odsob, 
— the  old  rag,  sir, — and  out  I  strikes  and  meets  the  joUyboat  half-way, 
and  they  hauls  me  in  and  has  me  aboard  in  no  time.  The  wessel,  sir, 
was  a  British  privateer  from  down  by  Dartmouth, — The  Wcup,  one 
honderd  and  forty-two  tons  admeasurement,  seven  men  and  a  boy,  two 
short  carronades  Ahoit  the  mainmast,  and  one  stem-chaser,  a  siz-pounder, 
i*-^ohn  Luff  commander.  Nothin'  could  ever  shake  the  particklers  of 
that  wessel  out  of  my  memory,  if  I  was  to  Hve  a  hunderd  year!  I  a'most 
think  I'm  a  standin'  on  her  quarter-deck  now,  the  impression  on  my  mind 
is  so  wiwid !  But  what  am  I  a  doin'  of?  Belay  and  haul  taut, — ^helm 
hard  down!  I  must  bejoggin',  Cap'n.  What  a  blessed  artemoon  for 
fishin' ; — ^there  aint  a  cat's-paw  on  the  water !  Just  ezaddy  the  weather 
for  gettin'  a  sight  of  the  old  one-eyed  conger  that  you've  heerd  me  tell 
on,  cap'n.  I've  plenty  of  strong  hooks  and  lines  ready, — won't  you  come, 
sir?" 

I  was  so  stirred  by  the  exciting  narrative  I  had  just  heard,  that,  over- 
coming a  slight  sensation  of  uneasiness  which  had  hitherto  deterred  me 
from  excursions  of  this  nature,  I  at  once  gave  in  my  adhesion,  and,  ex- 
pressing my  readiness  to  take  my  first  lesson  in  deep-sea  fishing,  followed 
iiim  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

Chapter  II. 

I  GO  OUT  CONGER-FISHING. 

I  OUGHT  perhaps  to  have  stated  that  the  conversation  which  I  have 
just  recorded  took  place  afber  I  had  been  about  a  fortnight  at  W — rth- 
— ^ng,  when  I  had  already  made  some  progress  in  a  negotiation,  under 
Mr.  Capstan's  auspices,  for  the  purchase  of  a  yacht  that  had  greatly 
taken  my  fiincnr,  the  property  of  an  uncle  of  his,  but  which  the  owner 
evinced  no  inclination  to  part  with,  unless,  indeed,  he  should  be  strong^ly 
tempted  by  the  figure  I  was  willing  to  offer. 

She  was — landsmen  will  excuse  me  if  I  speak  technically— a  deaa, 
copper-rigged,  water-tight,  trim,  fore-and-aft  craft,  sailed  well  upon  her 
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beam-ends  with  two  jibs,  a  lug,  a  spanker-boom,  and  a  gaff-taupsle,  was 
dingey-built,  had  a  splendid  l^t  to  port,  wore  up  into  Sk^  wind's-eje  at 
the  slightest  touch  of  the  tiller,  was  as  sharp  as  an  arrow  abaft  the 
binimcle,  and  had  a  tremendous  shear.  Tom  stud  she  would  have  beaten 
the  America  all  to  nothing,  only  give  her  fisdr  play,  plenty  of  sea-room, 
and  a  four-and-twenty  knot  breeze.  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  she 
had  formerly  been  employed  in  the  sm — ggl — ng  line,  and,  on  that 
account,  was  called  The  Tub,  I  confess  that  this  fact  influenced  me 
more  than  anything  else,  for  I  thought  what  a  spurt  it  would  be,  in  times 
like  these,  when  there  is  such  a  want  of  excitement,  if  I  could  '*  run"  a 
few  ankers  myself  some  moonlight  night — at  the  risk,  even,  of  a  brush 
with  the  coastguard.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  purchase  was  pendingi 
Capstan's  uncle,  Mr.  Cutwater,  obligingly  allowed  me  to  have  the  use  of 
her— on  trial,  as  it  were — though  of  course  I  handsomely  remunerated 
the  crew  whenever  I  took  advantage  of  his  ofler. 

^'  The  Tubj  sir,"  said  Tom  to  me  one  day,  when  I  hod  been  asking 
him  what  he  thought  would  be  a  fair  price  to  give  for  her,  '^  The  Tub, 
sir,  tho'  she's  small — nine  tons  is  the  outdde  of  her  admeasurement — is 
worth  her  weight,  I  won*t  say  in  gold,  for  few  vessels  is,  but  I'll  stand  to 
it  she's  worth  her  weight  in  silver — to  them  as  knows  how  to  handle  her. 
If  I'd  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  my  own  I  know  what  I'd  do, 
rd  lay  that  money  down  for  her,  and  when  I'd  got  her,,  if  so  be  as  her 
owner  parted  with  her  for  sich  a  sum,  I'd  jest  clap  a  new  figger-head  on 
her — yonr's  now,  cap'n,  would  be  just  the  thing — ^and  I'd  henter  agin  the 
werry  best  in  the  yot  club,  to  sail  round  the  Wight,  or  Europe  for  that 
matter.  But  don't  you  g^  for  to  be  guided  by  what  I  say,  becos  as 
Master  Cutwater's  my  uncle  you  may  'spose  that  Fm  a  interested  party. 
You  jist  judge  for  yerself.  You  knows  wot's  wot  as  well  as  any  man. 
Blest  if  ever  I  seed  a  gent  as  hadn't  been  brought  up  to  the  sea  pick  it 
all  up  so  quick  as  you  do." 

There  certainly  was  no  denying  this  fact.  I  did  get  along  surprisingly. 
However,  as  I  felt  convinced  tbit  Tom  was  speaking  sincerely,  I  told 
him  I  would  put  the  affair  in  his  hands,  and  if  he  could  get  me  The 
Tub  for  a  couple  of  hundred  potmds,  I'd  give  him  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
nuichase  as  a  douceur.  He  fought  shy  of  the  thing  at  first,  and  vowed 
he  wouldn't  touch  a  penny  of  my  money,  but  at  last  he  yielded  to  my 
representations  and,  thougn  he  had,  he  said,  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
persuading  old  Cutwater  to  sell  the  craft,  succeeded  at  last  in  buying  her 
for  the  sum  I  had  named,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  buonamano  that  I 
gave  to  Tom  didn't  after  all  come  out  of  my  pocket — the  vessel  being 
worth,  in  his  opinion,  two  hundred  and  twenty. 

As  soon  as  the  purchase  was  effected,  I  had  her,  by  Tom's  advice, 
brought  into  dock — that  is  to  say,  hauled  up  high  and  dry  on  the  beach, 
for  there  are  no  docks  at  W — tux — ng — to  have  her  bottom  examined ; 
and  after  Tom  had  fairly  surveyed  her,  he  reported  to  me,  that  when 
the  limpets  were  all  scrubbed  off  her  hull,  and  her  timbers  had  been 
made  all  right  with  a  nail  or  two  and  a  few  coats  of  tar,  there  wouldn't 
be  a  better  sea-going  boat  on  the  coast.  Her  sails  and  spars,  he  added, 
were  a  little  the  worse  for  wear  and  tear — a  proof  of  her  having  weathered 
a  few  stiffish  gales — ^but  they  could  be  easily  replaced ;  so  I  gave  him  « 
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carte  blanche  to  make  all  straight  on  board  7^6  Tub,  and  he  set  to  work 
with  "  a  will,"  as  they  say  at  Portsmouth  and  Sheemess. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on— or,  rather,  daring  the  intervals 
of  paying  the  vessel  o£F  with  pitchy  and  letting  her  dry  in  tne  sun — Tom 
Capstan  pursued  his  usual  occupations,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
fishing  being  a  part  of  his  calling  that  he  proposed  to  me  to  witness  the 
sport 

There  being,  as  Tom  had  observed,  no  wind,  we  were  obliged  to  make 
use  of  a  row-boat,  in  the  "  starn-sheets"  of  which  I  took  my  place,  while 
Capstan  and  the.  boat-keeper — a  cousin  of  his,  a  young  man  with  a  veiy 
red  face  and  neck,  and  bright-yellow  hair,  whom  he  called  *^  mate" — 
seated  themselves  **  amidships,"  and  took  the  oars.  There  was  a  boy, 
too,  named  Jack,  a  nephew  of  Smirker,  who  sat  ^'forrard/'  and  com- 
pleted the  crew. 

"  If  we*d  had  ever  so  little  wind  this  artemoon,"  said  Capstan,  when  we 
had  got  about  a  hundred  yards  ^om  the  shore,  and  I  began  to  manage 
the  tiller  rather  dexterously — '*if  we'd  only  had  a  capful,  I  should  have 
said  '  whitin' '  or  '  mack'rel,'  for  it's  a  gentle  motion  as  doos  best  for  they 
fish  to  take  the  bait — a  leede  towards  you,  sir,  if  you  please,  that  keeps 
her  away  nicely — they  seems  to  be  foUowinc^  on  it  a  swimmin*.  But 
when  I  see  the  sea  like  glass,  and  I  don't  b'lieve  therell  be  much  wind 
to-night,  leastways  between  this  and  sundown — what  do  you  say,  mate  ? 
you  don't  think  so  neither — away  from  you,  sir ;  that  hrings  her  to ; 
you're  good  at  the  helm»  cap'n,  you  can  turn  her  round — then,  thinks  I, 
now's  the  time  for  congerin'-*  steady,  ttr;  right  fore  and  af^;  keep  her 
end  on  with  your  elber — so — if  the  cap'n  wants  to  see  what  fun  is." 

"  What  sort  of  a — a — a  thing,"  said  I,  "  iff  a  conger  ?  I  don't 
happen  to  know — exactly." 

"  What !  didn't  you  never  see  a  tonger,  sir  ?  It's  a  sort  of  a  great  big 
heel." 

"  Do  you  mean  an  eel  ?'*  I  asked,  correcting  him  quietly. 

''  Weil,  sir,  a  neel,  if  you  likes  to  call  un  eo.  We  calls  'em  heels  here 
away.  Take  care,  sir,  with  that  'ere  tiller ;  it  you  slue  the  boat  round 
that  way,  no  oars  can  keep  her  straight." 

I  saw  that  Tom,  who  had  rather  a  hasty  temper,  was  slightly  irritated 
at  my  correction  of  his  pronunciation,  or  he  woiddn't  have  alluded  in  that 
way  to  my  mode  of  steering.  However,  I  spoke  soothingly,  for  the  crew 
were  three  to  one,  and  my  foot  was  not  "  on  my  native  heath." 

"  And  how  large,"  I  inquired,  "  are  these  animals  ?" 

"The  general  run,"  said  Tom,  who  had  recovered  his  temper,  **ia 
from  four  to  five  foot  long,  and  about  as  big  round  as  that  boy  Jack's 
thigh.  But  the  old  feller  as  lives  in  the  rocks  where  we're  a  goin'  to  is 
ten  foot  long  if  he  be  a  iAcb,  and  as  thick  as  my  body — ain't  he,  mate?" 

"  Thicker,"  said  Tom'a  yellow-headed  cousin. 

"  God  bless  me !"  1  exclaimed.  "  Why,  he  must  be  a  marine  boa- 
constrictor  ! — quite  a — a — sea-serpent  I  Is  it — altogether — safe — to  dis- 
turb him  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  he  ain't  no  boar,  sir,  nor  no  sarpent,  that  ever  I  heerd  on ; 
he's  nothin'  but  a  heel.  lie's  preshus  strong,  though,  and  it  takes  good 
tackle  to  hold  un ;  but  I  never  know'd  of  his  doin'  anyone  a  mischief,  not 
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of  his  own  head,  though  he  could,  p'raps,  if  he'd  a  mind  ?  What  do  you 
say,  mate?" 

''  He'd  take  a  feller's  leg  off  if  he  got  it  between  his  jaws,*'  observed 
the  yellow-headed  one,  cooUy. 

'*  I  heerd  tell  that  he  once  bit  a  man  in  two,"  shouted  Jack,  who  had 
been  listening  with  avidity  to  the  account  of  this  brute  of  a  conger. 
"  My  mother  H^ld  me  so."  *' 

"Did  she?"  said  Tom.  «  Well,  that  may  or  may  not  be.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  it  aint,  and  I  don't  mean  to  say  it  is.  Congers  is  wappin' 
big  things,  and  the  way  they  holds  on  when  they  feels  the  hook  is 
somethin'  surprisin';  but  if  ever  a  conger  could  swoUer  a  man — you 
said  swoUer  I  b'lieve,  mate  ? — oh,  ^  leg  off,'  that  was  it,  was  it  ? — well, 
this  here's  the  one  to  do  it.  He*s  grey  with  hage,  cap'n— a  hunderd 
year  old  for  what  I  know — ^but  his  witality  and  lissumness  is  wonderfle. 
And  then  what  a  eye  he  has !  He  can  see  as  much  out  of  that  as  most 
folks  can  out  of  two." 

^'  Ah  I  and  more,"  said  the  mate,  who  seemed  to  have  even  a  greater 
notion  than  Tom  of  the  conger's  capabilities. 

''  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  I  asked,  <*  that  this  monster  has  only  got 
one  eye  ? 

"  That's  all,  Cap'n,"  returned  Tom. 

"  Was  he  laid— that  is— bom  so  ?" 

**  Lord  bless  your  heart,  sir,  not  a  bit  of  it.  He  lost  it  thro'  aboat- 
hook — about  five  year  ago,  wam't  it,  mate  ?" 

*'  Four,"  said  the  yellow-headed  one.  "  He  took  the  boat-hook  clean 
down  with  him  into  his  hole.  It  didn't  come  out  agin  for  ever  so  long, 
and  when  it  did,  'twas  only  the  shaft  as  was  found  floatin'.  People 
do  suppose  that  the  iron's  still  somewheres  in  his  head,  but  he  don't  seem 
none  the  wuss  for  it." 

If  it  were  not  perfectly  well  known  to  the  world  that  I  am  thoroughly" 
lion-hearted,  it  might  be  supposed  that  I  quailed  at  the  thoughts  of  an 
adventure  with  a  creature  so  formidable  as  these  men  described  this  conger 
to  be.  But,  though  that  was  not  precisely  the  case,  I  adroit  that  1  did 
not  altogether  relish  the  prospect  before  me,  for  after  all,  as  Shylock 
sajs,  a  boat  is  only  made  of  wood,  and  may  be  upset,  and  in  a  struggle 
with  a  monster  ten  feet  long,  nothing  seemed  more  likely.  Had  it  been 
on  dry  land  I  should  have  cjured  nothmg  for  the  conger,  but  would  have 
mapped  my  fingers  in  its  face  as  readily  as  looked  at  it ;  but  the  case  was 
different  when  the  thing  was  in  its  native  element  and  I  was  out  of  mine. 
However,  it  didn't  do  to  express  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  as  I  saw  that 
the  crew  looked  to  me  for  an  example,  so  I  smiled  carelessly,  and  the 
only  observation  I  made  was,  "  Pull  away,  my  hearties !" — the  words 
which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  were  used  by  Ne(son  at  the  battle  of  the 
fioyne. 

Still,  as  we  drew  near  the  scene  of  action,  I  thought  there  would  be 
nothing  derogatory  to  my  manhood  if  I  made  inquiry  as  to  the  most 
feasible  mode  of  capturing  the  conger,  and  I  asked  Capstan  how  he  pro- 
posed to  set  about  it. 

**  Why,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  the  best  way  will  be  to  reckonyter  him  a 
bit  before  we  shows  him  the  line." 

"  The  line  I'^  said  I.     "  Then  I  fancy  you  mean  to  try  him  with  a  fly. 
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What  kind  do  you  use — ^the  May  fly,  the  fed  hadde,  er  the  grey  Pahner  ? 
These  are  all  good,"  I  added,  with  an  air  that  was  intended  to  make  Tom 
aware  I  was  not  ignorant  o£  the  afuJianoes  of  fly-fishing. 

The  poor  fellow,  however,  did  not  appear  to  understand  me,  for  he 
paused  from  his  rowii^  and  stared  me  very  hard  in  the  face,  without 
peaking.    At  last  he  said : 

^'  Lord  Uess  your  heart,  this  'ere  conger  never  see  a  fly  in  his  life, 
HMich  less  swaller'd  one.  When  I  says  <  a  line,'  I  means  summut  as  one 
nught  move  a  rev'noo  cutter  with,  and  as  for  a  hook,  the  flukes  of  that 
there  anchor  wouldn't  he  strong  enough  to  h<dd  him  /" 

I  saw  at  onoe  the  impossibility  of  tying  a  fly  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

<<  What  bait,  then,  do  you  useT  I  asked.  <'  Wouldn't  a  Bath  boD, 
now,  be  «  good  thing?  Fve  tried  the  fish  in  the  Serpentine  with  that, 
and  they  seemed  to  like  it  very  much." 

*<  A  bun !"  said  Tom,  hastily ;  **  well  if "     But  what  he  was  going 

to  say  he  stopped  short  in,  and  went  on  somewhat  slower.  ^^  The  best 
bait  is  a  nice  bit  of  dog^sh,  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  your  hand, 
doubled  well  round  the  hook.  Congers  likes  that.  When  dogfish  ain't 
to  be  had,  which  is  our  cas  now,  I  gives  him  the  tail  of  a  mack'rel." 

<<  Don't  you  think,"  said  J,  '<  that  it  would  have  been  a  good  plan  to 
have  brought  some  harpoons  ?     That's  the  way  they  catch  whales." 

*'That  maybe,"  replied  Tom,  **but  harpoons  wouldn't  be  of  no  use 
here.  Congers  ain't  like  whales  ;  they  ain't  got  no  sich  surface  to  ex- 
pose. You  couldn't  fijid  where  to  bury  one  in  a  conger ;  they  never 
shows  nothing  as  they  can't  help." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  a  landing-net  ?"  I  observed,  resolved  to  let 
Capstan  see  that  I  was,  at  all  events,  a  good  fresh-water  sailor. 

'^  I'd  just  as  soon  trv  to  net  a  sherk  as  a  conger  !"  exclaimed  Tom. 
«  Why,  one  riggle  of  his  backbone  would  break  all  the  meshes  as  ever 
was  made.  But  come,  mate,"  he  continued,  turning  his  head  over  his 
shoulder,  and  addressing  his  yellow-headed  cousin,  '^  we  must  give  way 
if  we're  to  get  a  sight  of  the  conger  this  artemoon." 

The  two  men,  accordingly,  bent  over  their  oars,  till  their  faces  were 
quite  red  with  fatigue ;  and  Capstan  exerted  himsdf  so  much,  that,  from 
the  sounds  he  emitted  from  his  throat,  I  feared  he  was  throwing  himflelf 
into  convulsions,  and  advised  him  to  moderate  his  ardour. 

"  Oh,  never  fear,  sir,"  said  the  honest  fellow,  laughing  hysterically; 
*^  it's  only  hiccups.  They  doos  me  good  when  I'm  at  work."  And  he 
laughed  again  at  his  own  weakness  in  the  most  light-heaited  manner 
possible. 

After  about  twenty  minutes  more  of  hard  rowing,  Capstan  gave  a 
signal  to  his  companion,  and  they  rested  on  their  oars,  the  boat  still 
shooting  along  with  the  way  they  had  given  her. 

"  We're  dose  upon  the  ground  now,"  said  Tom.  '^  You  see,  sir,  the 
water's  gettin'  more  shallerer ;  it's  where  the  rocks  begins.  There's  a 
shoal  just  hereaway  where  they  ketches  the  prawns  and  lobsters.  Hand 
in  the  oars,  mate ;  we'll  just  unship  the  rudder,  Cap'n,  and  scull  a  bit. 
Here,  you  boy  Jack,  come  aft,  ana  lend  a  hand !" 

The  word  *'  scull "  surprised  me,  but  the  mystery  was  presently  ex- 
plained, by  the  boy  seizing  one  of  the  oats,  which  he  thrust  over  the 
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stem  of  the  boat,  and  began  wrigglbg  it  right  and  left  in  the  crater, 
just  as  a  cat  wriggles  its  tail.  It  seems  that  this  process,  called  '^  tcall- 
ing,"  imparts  an  onward  movement  to  the  Teasel  to  wfaidi  the  invention 
is  applied.  It  is  a  very  useRd  discovery,  and  ought  to  be  patented  ;  if 
not,  the  French  will  be  sure  to  get  hold  of  it,  and  then  they  may  cross 
the  Channel  any  night  they  please,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  making 
a  noise — ^if  they  can  only  hold  their  toi^pies. 

While  the  boy  was  scoUing,  Tom  went  into  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and 
his  mate  pulled  out  from  beneath  the  place  where  he  sat  several  strong 
Hues  and  hooks — not  near  so  liiick  and  large,  however,  as  they  had  giwaa 
me  reason  to  expect — and  b^an  to  bait  them  with  the  maoiurds* 
tails. 

''  Hold  hard,  Jack,"  exclaimed  Capstan,  after  he  had  alitomively  sur- 
veyed the  water  for  a  lew  mimites,  '^weVe  elose  upon  his  hamt  now. 
There,  you  keep  her  steady,  that's  ail.  Just  step  this  way,  sir ;  take 
eare  c^thatthawt;  ke^  off  from  the  side,  sir;  lend  a  harm,  mate— 
thafs  you,  sir  ;  there  you  are." 

It  is  no  slight  stroke  of  seamanship,  I  can  assure  any  landsman,  to 
pass  safely  from  the  stem-sheets  to  tke  bow  of  a  boat  when  she  is  in 
motion.  It  requires  an  extremely  nice  eye,  the  foot  of  a  cragsman,  and 
the  nerve  of  a  chamois-shunter ;  without  these  requisites,  few  can  do  it 
properly.  The  stupid  mate  nearly  threw  me  off  my  balance  by  his  in- 
terference, but,  in  S{Hte  of  his  officiousness,  I  reached  the  spot  where 
Capstan  stood. 

"Do  you  see  him?''  said  I,  eagerly,  for  the  glow  of  anticipative  com- 
bat was  kindling  in  my  veins  ;  "  do  you  see  him  ?** 

"  Not  esackly,  sir,"  replied  Tom,  peering  over  tfie  gunhole,  as  the 
edge  of  a  boat  is  called.  '^  What  was  that?  I'm  blest  if  I  don't  think 
I  see  his  tail  just  there,  up  among  them  seaweeds.  There  he  goos — 
right  into  his  hole  under  that  'ere  rock." 

I  looked  anxiously  in  the  direction  in  which  Capstan  pointed,  but, 
though  I  am  tolerably  sharp-sighted,  I  failed  to  discover  any  traces  of 
the  creature,  and  1  expressed  myself  to  that  effect. 

*'  Ah,  sor,  they're  uncommon  swift  is  congers,"  was  Tom's  reply,  ^^  un- 
less you  happens  to  be  used  to  'em,  it's  not  easy  even  to  say  you  see  'em 
when  they  hides  themselves  like  this'n." 

"  You  are  sure  he  is  in  his  hole,  Tom?"  said  L 

'^  Sure  on  it,  sir,"  he  answed,  unhesitatingly. 

"  How  will  you  get  him  out  ?  Poke  him  up,  hey,  and  then  make  him 
eat  the  bait,  is  that  it  ?" 

"  If  we  knoVd  where  to  poke  him,  cap'n,  that  might  amser,  but 
congers  is  werry  sly  creturs,  worry  sly  indeed  they  is.  He's  a  watchin' 
on  us  now  at  this  blessed  minnit  I'll  be  bound,  witn  that  there  one  eye  of 
his.  We  must  inweagle  him,  that's  what  we  must  do.  Hand  the  cap'n 
a  line,  mate.  Now,  sir,  you  just  turn  one  end  on't  round  this  'ere  thole- 
pin to  make  all  fast,  and  drop  the  line  into  the  water,  keeping  a  few  coils 
in  your  left  hand  to  play  him  with  after  he's  taken  the  bait — but  ^en 
once  you  has  him,  whatever  you  do,  don't  let  go." 

I  followed  his  directions,  and,  fixing  my  eyes  attentively  on  the  roeks, 
waited  for  the  appearance  of  the  conger.     Tom  and  his  mate  also  lowered 
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thfOT  lines,  and  there  we  sat,  three  as  determmed  men  as  eyer  spliced  the 
mainbrace. 

Fishing  is  a  Tery  pleasant  thing,  when  you  haye  plenty  of  sport,  hut 
when  you  haven't,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  1  think  it  rather  slow.  For  up- 
wards of  half  an  hour  we  remained  silent  and  motionless,  except  a  little 
bobbing  up  and  down  to  make  the  bait  appear  lively,  but  though  I  ma- 
naged my  part  of  tlie  business  admirably,  the  conger  never  stirred. 

*^  Perhaps  he  has  had  his  supper,"  I  suggested,  '^  and  isn't  hungry !" 

Tom  put  his  left  hand  horizontally  above  his  eyes,  and  had  what  he 
called  *•'  a  bright  look-out  to  the  weslrard." 

"  No,  sir,"  he  said,  after  a  pause ;  "  that  'ere  conger's  sapper's  not  yet 
cooked  ;  they  never  eats  nothin'  much  afore  sun  down;  it  wants  a  good 
bit  of  that  yet" 

^^  How  long  will  he  be,  do  you  think,  before  he  comes  out  ?"  I  inquired, 
for  I  was  beginning  to  get  a  little  tired  of  doing  nothng. 

^<  That's  altogether  onsartin',  sir,  it  depends  on  lus  temper ;  they've  a 
deal  of  temper  has  congers.  Fve  watched  'em  myself  for  eight  and  forty 
hours  of  a  stretch,  and  never  see  nothin'  at  all,  tho'  I  know'd  they  was 
there  as  true  as  I  knows  that  this'n  a  list'nin'  to  what  we*re  sayin' 
now." 

"  I've  sot  longer  nor  that,"  observed  the  yellow-headed  mate,  "  and 
never  caught  nothin'  but  the  roomatticks." 

*^  At  that  rate,"  said  I,  '<  we  shall  so  back  no  wiser  than  we  set  out." 

Tom  answered,  with  a  singular  kind  of  smile, 

**  Oh  yes,  Cap'n,  somethin's  auleys  to  be  lamt,  whatsomnever  one  doos. 
I  see  summot  a  stirrin'  them  weeds  agen ;  did'nt  you,  mate  ?  Keep  the 
boat  off  a  bit,  boy,  to  the  edge  of  that  'ere  rock.  Rise  your  line  a  little, 
Cap'n.     Now  lower  him  agen.     Steady." 

But  while  he  was  offering  me  this  unnecessary  advice,  I  took  a  course 
of  my  own.  The  conger,  I  was  assured,  was  hidden  somewhere  in  the 
rocks.  Now  if  the  brute  was  obstinate,  and  wouldn't  come  out  tp  eat,  the 
only  way  was  to  make  him.  It  was  useless  offering  him  a  mackerel's  tul 
for  supper  if  he  hadn't  any  appetite.  *^  I'll  tickle  it  for  him,"  thought  I ; 
and  while  Capstan's  head  was  turned  to  give  some  directions  about  the 
boat,  I  raised  the  bait  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  tore  it  off,  and  quickly 
sunk  my  line,  which  was  heavily  leaded,  amongst  the  rocks,  where  I 
jerked  it  about  in  every  direction,  feeling  pretty  confident  that  I  should 
get  hold  of  lum  that  way,  if  he  was  to  be  had  at  all.  Nor  was  my  ex- 
pectation disappointed.  I  had  not  flourished  my  arm  half  a  dozen  times 
before  I  felt  a  sudden  tug. 

"1  have  him!"  I  exclaimed.  "Now  then  I"  And  remembering 
Capstan's  instructions  not  to  let  go,  and  grasping  the  line  with  both 
hands,  I  puUed  away  with  all  my  might.  *'  He's  confoundedly  strong," 
I  cried,  after  struggling  for  some  time,  now  slackening  a  little,  and  then, 
making  *'  taut,"  as  I  had  been  advised.  *^  He's  a  tremendous  fellow!  I 
shall  nardly  be  able  to  haul  him  on  board." 

"  Let  me  keep  him  steady  for  you,  while  you  take  breath,  sir,"  said 
Tom,  whose  glee  at  my  success  was  quite  irrepressible.  Indeed,  this 
genial  feeling  was  shared  by  every  one  in  the  boat. 

"No!"  I  replied,  resolutely;  "what  my  right  hand  has  struck,  my 
right  hand  shall  bring  captive  to  my  feet.     Stand  by  with  the  boat- 
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hook,  if  you  like,  and  poke  out  his  other  eye  when  I  get  him  out  of  the 
water.  Now  for  it."  And,  hending  all  my  muscles  to  the  effort,  I  set 
one  knee  on  the  gpmhole  of  the  hoat,  and  strove  with  might  and  main  to 
drag  the  monster  from  his  den. 

A  moment  more  and  I  should  have  heen  successful,  for,  as  Capstan  told 
me  afterwards,  the  hrute  was  all  hut  vanquished,  when,  unfortunately,  the 
line,  incapable  of  sustaining  the  two-fold  strain,  snapped  right  in  two ; 
and,  such  was  the  violence  of  the  recoil,  that,  hefore  I  could  recover  my 
equilibrium,  I  was  plunged  backwards,  head  over  heels,  into  the  ocean ! 
I  have  only  an  indistinct  recollection  of  what  followed.  There  was  a  rush 
of  waters  all  around  me,  lights  danced  in  my  eyes,  strange  noises  filled 
my  ears,  and  the  sole  sense  of  consciousness  which,  I  think,  I  possessed, 
was  the  dread,  not  so  much  of  being  drowned,  as  of  being  devoured  by 
my  infuriated  antagonist.  Nor  was  this  fear  an  unfounded  one,  for  as  I 
was  rising  to  the  surface  I  felt  a  smart  stroke  on  my  collar-bone,  accom- 
panied by  a  grating  noise — the  conger's  triple  row  of  teeth,  no  doubt, 
endeavouring  to  tear  me ;  atid  after  that  I  remember  nothing  till  I  found 
myself  lying  on  my  back  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  Tom  Capstan, 
looking  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  trying  to  pour  some  brandy  down  my  throat. 

<<  It  was  lucky  for  you,  sir,''  he  said,  as  soon  as  I  was  a  little  recovered, 
^^  that  I  had  the  boat-hook  'handv,  and  caught  you  by  the  collar,  or  yda 
might  have  gone  down  agen,  and  got  'tangled  among  the  weeds." 

"  Did  you  see  the — ^the— the  serp — the  hippop^the  boa — the  conger, 
I  mean — did  you  see  him  come  out  at  me  ?"  I  gaspingly  inquired. 

'^  See  him,  sir !  ah,  I  think  we  did,  too — didn't  us,  mate  ?*'  asked 
Capstan. 

"  I  shan't  never  see  sich  another,"  responded  the  yellow-headed  one. 

'*  I  think,"  said  I,  '^  that  he  couldn't  have  given  me  so  much  trouble  if 
he  hadn't — somehow — twisted  his  tail  round  the  trunks  of  some  of  the — 
the  submarine  trees  that  grow  down  there." 

"  Summut  of  that  sort,  sir,"  replied  Capstan.  '*  I'm  sure  you  couldn't 
have  hooked  him  firmer  if  yot^d  got  hold  of  the  very  rocks  theirselves  ! 
But  bless  me,  Cap'n,  you're  oncommon  wet—and  the  sky's  changing.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  we  was  to  have  some  dirty  weather  if  we  don't  make 
haste  back." 

This  remark  put  us  all  on  the  qui  vivCy  and  the  men  set  to  work  in 
good  earnest  to  reach  the  shore,  which,  after  an  hour's  hard  pulling  they 
accomplished,  not,  however,  before  the  sea  had  made  a  victim — after  its 
usual  fashion — of  the  indomitable  Jolly  Green. 

Chapter  III. 

I  FLAN  AN  EXPEDITION. 

Fob  a  short  time  after  this  adventure  I  was  not  in  much  humour  to 
tempt  the  sea  again,  and,  indeed,  I  was  hardly  fit  for  hard  work,  my 
collar-bone  being  still  very  stiff  and  painful.  When  I  examined  the  place 
afterwards,  in  the  secrecy  of  my  own  chamber,  I  could  distinctly  trace  the 
mark  of  one  of  the  conger's  teeth,  extending  fi:om  the  nape  of  the  neck 
to  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  It  was  just  as  if  I  had  been  scored  by  a 
boat-hook,  or  some  such  instrument,  and  fully  satisfied  me  that  there  had 
been  no  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  Capstan  and  his  companion,  when 
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thej  deacribed  the  sixe  of  the  monstec  Reasoning,  indeed,  from  analogy 
a  la  Cuvievy  who,  when  Buffbn  gave  him  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him, 
pronounced  at  onoe  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  animal,  I  at  once  inferred,  from 
the  appearance  of  my  wound,  that  the  conger  must  have  been  at  least 
forty  feet  in  length,  and  that  one  of  its  teeth  must  haye  projected  a  great 
deal  beyond  the  rest.  These  are  facts  which  I  intend  shortly  to  lay 
before  tne  Royal  Geographical  Sodety. 

But  a  few  days*  repoee  in  the  tranquiility  of  Ocean  Cottage  brought 
hamSk  my  natural  energy,  and  my  thoughts  once  more  returned  to  the  perils 
of  the  deep,  which  I  fcit  a  wild,  buccaneering  pleasure  in  braying.  Cap* 
Stan  and  the  usual  crew  accompanied  me  again  on  yarious  fishing  ezour* 
sions ;  but  though  we  were  successful  enough  in  catching  smaU  fry,  it 
was  very  singular  that  we  neyer  could  manage  to  get  eyen  a  glimpse  o£ 
the  conger.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  creature's  instinct  must  have  made 
him  aware  wheneyer  I  was  on  the  water  in  seardi  of  him,  and  he  had  had 
too  narrow  an  escape  when  we  came  into  contact  to  wish  to  renew  the 
struggle  with  so  formidable  a  foe  as  I  had  proyed.  Indeed,  this  opinion 
was  fully  confirmed  by  Capstan  and  the  mate. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  I  was  thus  dallying  with  the  deep,  sterner  pur- 
poses were  working  in  my  mind,  and  The  Tub  was  getting  ready  for  sea. 
Mow  little  the  busy  workmen,  or  eyen  Smirker— ^Id  sea-dog  as  he  was — 
diyined  my  thoughts  as  I  used  to  sit  on  one  of  the  groins,  apparently 
intent  on  watching  them^  as  they  tarred  and  feathered  the  lugger,  though 
all  the  time  I  was  planning  schemes  of  midnight  daring  that  should  one 
day  astonish  the  coast  of  S — ss — x,  much  as  my  former  riyal,  L — s 
N — ^p — 1 — n,  has  lately  astonished  a  n — ghb — r — ng  country. 

Like  him,  I  kept  my  project  to  myself  till  I  was  ready  for  action,  and 
did  not,  in  the  first  instance^  admit  eyen  Capstan  to  my  counsel.  It  was 
only  by  degrees  that  I  prepared  him  for  the  coup  iTetat  I  meditated.  I 
began  by  desiring  him  to  look  out  for  ten  or  a  dosen  hardy,  determined 
fellows,  who,  for  liberal  pay,  were  willing  to  sail  under  my  flag.  He 
looked  rather  blank  when  first  I  spoke  on  this  subject,  conceiying  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  turn  him  and  his  yellow-headed  cousin  adrift ;  but 
when  I  told  him  that  he  was  to  be  my  first-lieutenant,  and  that  the 
^'  mate"  might  act  in  whateyer  capacity  he  thought  fit,  his  sprits  rose 
again,  and  he  swore  on  the  spot  to  nail  his  colours  to  the  mast  He  then 
asked  me  what  was  my  motiye  for  wishing  to  hire  so  many  more  men  ? 

''  To  man  The  Tub,''  I  replied,  calmly. 

''Why,  sir,"  he  repHed,  '^ she's  manned  a'ready;  leastways,  if  me  and 
the  mate  and  the  boy,  Jack,  ain't  to  be  turned  off." 

^  How  do  you  mean  V*  I  inquired. 

"  We  three's  quite  enough  to  navigate  that  'ere  crafl,"  said  he, — "  we 
could  take  her  anywheres.  Another  nand,  p*r'aps,  mightn't  be  too  many 
— and  I'ye  a  brother-in-law  who'd  be  quite  willing  to  deyote  a  portion  of 
his  time— 4ie's  a  lobster^  pot  maker  by  trade,  but  a  excellent  seaman — but 
more  ud  be  in  the  way,  uie  wessel  couldn't  hold  'em." 

''  You  surprise  me,"  I  returned;  '^  I  Buuned  that  her  war  complement" 
(laying  a  strong  accent  on  the  belligerent  substantiye)  ^  would  be  at  least, 
twenty.  Listen  to  me  attentiyely,"  I  continued;  ''  fint  of  all — can  I  trust 
you.'' 

*'  Trust  me,  sir!"  he  exclaimed,  liirowinghis  hat  on  the  shingly  beach 
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and  bearing  bis  Innwny  neck;  '< 'here's  mj  edd,  if  you  doubts  nij  onner 
take  a  axe  and  cat  it  ofF!" 

"  Enougby  my  brave  fellow,"  I  said,  "  I  nerer  did  doubt  you;  now  pay 
attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say.  You  call  me  Captain  Brown.  Be 
it  so.  I  am  Captain  Brown  while  I  stand  on  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Albion, 
— or  it  pleases  me  so  to  call  myself.  But  when  my  foot  is  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  yonder  craft,  which  now  lies  hull  down  upon  the  dog-shores — ^when 
my  own  green  pennant  is  floating  aboye  my  head, — and  am  known  by  a 
name  which,  were  it  where  it  whispered  in  W — lih — ^ng,  would  make 
every  tradesman  in  the  town  tremble  in  his  trousers!  So  £ir  let  ^uit 
suffice.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  I  came  to  this  coast  for  ordinary  pur* 
poses  of  amusement :  to  bathe,  to  fish,  eat  shrimps  and  figs,  and  ride  on 
donkies.  Ha!  ha  I  These  pleasures  may  satisfy  the  worn-out  Londoner, 
but  I  am  of  a  mould  that  yearns  for  sterner  delights.  Come  hither,  closer, 
that  no  ear  but  yours  may  drink  the  sound.  What  say  you,"  I  added, 
lowering  my  voice  to  a  hoarse  whisper,  ^^  what  say  you  to  the  smuggler's 
bdd  career? — wind  on  the  bow — helm  hard  up — grapnels  out — lugger 
on  a  lee-shore — flash  in  the  pan — ^roar  of  stern-chasers — running  fight— 
krhoard  and  starboard — dense  fog — sheer  off — tubs,  bales,  kegs---6ilk, 
brandy,  booca — hooray ! — boo— oo — ray ! — boo— o— oo— ray  I" 

And  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  I  cheered  with  all  my  might, 
ttid  Tom  Capstan  re-eehoed  my  cheers. 

'<  Well !"  said  Tom,  when  our  mutual  excitement  had,  in  some  degree^ 
abated,  **  blest  if  I  didn't  think  yon  was  aiter  summut,  Cap'n.  So  The 
Tvb  is  to  do  a  bit  of  oountryband,  is  she  ?  With  all  my  heart  It's  a 
dull  life  we've  been  a  leadin'  down  here.  We  wants  a  stir  up  of  some 
kind.'' 

''  And  you  shall  have  it,  I  promise  you,''  I  rejomed.  ^'  When  do  you 
tidnk  The  Tub  can  be  ready  for  sea?'* 

Capstan  mused  for  a  moment. 

''  Let  me  see,"  he  said ;  *^  this  is  the  10th — ^well,  if  we  was  to  run  her 
off  ihem  dogshers  to-morrer, — ^it  ud  take  us  a  couple  of  days  to  step  her 
mast  and  bend  on  her  new  sails — l^iat  ud  bring  us  to  the  14th ;  then 
there's  the  prewisions, — ^you'd  like  to  prewision  her  for  a  cruise,  I  s'pose, 
sir!" 

"  Of  course,"  I  replied;  "  for  a  cruise  of— of — how  long  shall  we  say, 
Tom?" 

^  PVaps,  nr,  you'd  better  leave  that  to  me.  I  must  overhaul  her  and 
eee  if  all  her  lockers  are  watw-tight  and  how  much  she'll  hold.  You 
eat  bisket,  sir,  in  coorse?" 

*^  Captain*s  biscuit,"  returned  I,  with  an  air  of  dignity,  ^  when  I  am  at 
sea.  Buy  as  much  of  that  as  you  lltink  necessary — and  cheese  and 
butter — tea,  chocolate,  coffee^  and  sugar — ^and — I'm  mnd  of  fresh  milk— 
eould  you  manage  to  get  a  cow?" 

*^  I  could  get  a  cow  easy  enough,  only  when  I  had  'un  I  shouldn't  know 
irfiere  to  stow  nn  on  board  The  Tub.'* 

**  Right)"  I  observed;  ^  I  see  your  difficulty.  Cows  have  horns.  The 
topes  might  get  entangled.  I  will  waive  the  cow, — and  rough  it;  yes, 
rough  ity  as  becomes  a  son  of  ocean." 

**  We  could  te'ther  a  goat,  sir,"  suggested  Capstan;  ^'there'd  be  room 
in  the  forehatch  for  that.     My  brouier-in-law^  wife — that*s  his  second 
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wife, — ^not  my  poor  sister — she's  dead  and  'appy — ^her  name's  Kelsom — 
well,  Mrs.  Kelsom's  got  as  fine  a  she-goat  as  ever  was  kidded.  It  draws 
a  shay  on  the  promenade, — you  may  have  noticed  it,  sir.  It  hrings  Mrs. 
Kelsom  a  gooaish  hit  of  money  during  the  season,  for  they're  not  'spen- 
sive  animals  isn't  goats, — hut  she*d  part  with  it  to  you,  sir,  I  know, — 
'specially  if  she  know'd  that  her  hushand  was  a  g^in'  to  sail  along  of  us." 

I  deared  Capstan  to  make  the  double  arrangement,  and  said,  with 
respect  to  other  matters,  such  as  preserved  meats,  wine,  spirits,  and  cigars, 
I  would  see  to  them  myself.  Then,  inviting  him  to  take  a  turn  with  me 
along  the  beach,  that  we  might  be  altogether  out  of  earshot,  in  case  any 
of  the  g — v — mm — ^nt  sp — es  were  lurking  about,  I  entered  into  more 
serious  details. 

"  Of  course,  Capstan,"  ssdd  I,  in  a  grave  tone,  ^^  when  you  embark  in 
an  enterprise  of  this  nature,  you  are  prepared  for  the  consequences  ?*' 

"  I  never  takes  nothin'  in  hand,  sir,"  he  returned,  resolutely,  "  that  I 
doosn't  go  light  through  with.  Tm  under  your  orders — whileyou  pays 
me — so  many  guineas  a-week,  more  or  less.  I  ar^s  myself,  *  What's  the 
Capn's  commands?'  '  To  run  over  to  the  French  coast,'  is  my  arnser.' 
*  What  to  do  there  ?'  says  I,  agen.  *  What's  the  odds  to  you  ?*  is  my 
reply.  P'raps  it's  tubs, — p'raps  it  isn't; — that's  no  bisness  of  mine. 
There,  sir,  tnem's  my  principles — them's  the  cullers  I  sails  under !" 

"  TVue  as  steel,"  mought  I.  "  Well,  then,"  I  pursued,  aloud,  "  you 
must  be  aware — ^without  my  telling  you'' — ^here  I  threw  in  a  look  of 
intelligence,  and  he  nodded  in  return — *'  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
protect  my  property  when  once  it  is  shipped ;  I  don't  say  against  whom — 
but,  simply,  protect  it." 

Tom  nodded  again. 

"  How  many  guns  is  The  Tub  pierced  for  on  her  main-deck  ?" 

'^  There's  the  ccupper-holes  and  the  bull's-eye  abaft  the  forehatch. 
But  what  weight  of  metal  are  you  a-thinkin'  on,  sir  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  usual  thing — four-and-twenty  pounders,  I  believe." 

"  Too  heavy,  sir,"  said  Tom,  reflecting.  "  What  with  the  recoil,  they'd 
go  right  out  backwards  arter  they  was  fired  off.  You  knows  what  that 
is,  sir?" 

I  coloured  at  this  allusion  to  my  accident  with  the  conger ;  but  it  was 
no  time  for  permitting  my  temper  to  be  ruffled. 

«  How  then,"  I  asked,  "  about  artillery." 

**  If  you'll  take  my  advice,  sir,"  replied  Capstan,  "  you'll  not  think 
about  it.  You  wants  The  Tub  to  sail;  and  she  mil  sail — if  you  don't 
overweight  her—- like  a  duck,  which  she  built  like  one.  What's  the  trade 
for  ?  Why,  runnin* — ^that's  it.  A  swivel,  now,  for  a  signal,  or  a  make- 
believe  in  case  of  being  chased,  and  some  small  arms — a  gun  a-pieoe  for 
rae  and  Kelsom  and  the  mate,  and  a  pistol  for  the  boy " 

*^  I  thought,  at  least,"  I  said,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  gloom^  <'  that  we 
could  have  had  some  carronades  or  howitzers,  or  something  of  that  kind 
on  deck,  but  if  The  Tub  wouldn't  sail  under  such  a  weight  of  metal, 
that  idea  must  be  abandoned.  At  aU  events,  youll  fit  up  an  arm-rack 
in  the  chief  cabin-r-for  the  boarding-pikes  and  muskets — and  see  to  the 
powder-magazine." 

*'  Oh,  that  in  coorse,  sir,"  answered  Capstan ;  '^  only  we  must  do  it  on 
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the  sly,  and  kirer  it  all  well  up,  or  we  shall  have  they  shirks  there — the 
ler'noo  men — down  upon  us  some  day  with  a  sarch." 

"  True,"  I  obserred,  ^'  the  hirelings  may  otherwise  mar  my  project.'' 

'^  And  seise  the  wessel  before  she  sails." 

''  Giye  me  then — ^the — the — ^benefit  of  your  opinion  on  the  matter 
altogether." 

"  As  yon  wishes  for  it,  sir,  here  it  is«  Powder  and  shot*8  useful ;  so  is 
a  gun  or  two,  no  matter  what  for  ?  For  a  ten-pun*  note,  sir,  I'll  make 
that  all  right ;  the  arms  shall  be  reddy  when  theyWe  wanUdy  and  that's 
you  need  know  about  'em.  It  wi]l  keep  you  out  of  harm's  way  with  the 
rev'noo^  in  case  of  squalls." 

^  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "  you  re  right.  As  to  the  armament  of  the  crafty 
then,  I  leaye  that  also  to  you.  Personally,  I  shall  know  how  to  pro- 
ride.  But  to  return  to  the  first  question  I  asked  you.  When  can  Tht 
^Pvb  be  rigged,  manned,  victualled,  armed,  and  fit  for  a  cruise?" 

''  As  I  said  afore,  sir,  this  is  the  10th ;  in  a  fortnight  she'll  be  riddy 
to  go  to  the  North  Pole.  How*s  the  moon? — about  the  full,  I  think. 
In  a  fortnight  more  we  shall  have  nepp  tides  and  dark  nights — all  the 
better  for  us.  We  can  make  a  safe  run  then  over  to  Sherbug  or  Hawer- 
de-Grease — but,  Cap'n,  there's  somethin'  as  is  left  out  of  your  calki- 
lation." 

I  asked  what  that  was. 

'*  Why,  when  we  runs  the  tubs  ashore,  we  must  have  some  as  can 
hike  'em  away  up  the  country  for  us.  Now,  you  was  a  talkin'  about 
hirin'  more  men.  The  &ct  is,  I  do  know  three  or  four  as  ud  be  glad  of 
the  job,  now  the  harvestin'  is  pretty  nigh  got  in.  They're  all  men  as 
I  can  trust — ^relations  of  my  own — that's  to  say,  of  my  missesses  and 
mine.  A  light  spring  waggon'  and  a  team  of  good  horses  would  soon 
whip  off  what  goods  we  brought,  afore  the  preventives  had  any  notion 
we  was  on  the  coast." 

"Admirable  I"  I  exclaimed.  "  You  have  forestalled  my  ideas  on  the 
point.  I  was  just  going  to  think  of  the  very  thing.  Now,  then,  we 
will  separate.  Don't  let  your  family  feelings  induce  you  to  breathe  a 
syllable  of  this  matter  to  any  one.  Don't  even  trust  Smirker  with  the 
shghtest  hint.  Come  up  to  my  apartments  this  afternoon ;  bring  some 
prawns,  if  you  like,  as  a  blind,  and  then  111  give  you  the  money  neces- 
sary for  your  preparations.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  have  plenty  to  do 
between  this  and  the  24th,  when  I  trust  I  shall  see  the  bunting  waving 
in  the  breeze.  FareweU,  Thomas,  and  let  old  Charley  Napier's  watch- 
word at  the  memorable  action  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs — or  the  Doggerbank, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called — let  his  watchword  be  ours  !" 

"  What  was  that,  sir  ?"  said  Capstan,  as  he  turned  his  quid,  and  made 
a  larch  to  windward. 

^  StASD  Xe  YOUR  GUNS,  MY  BOYS,  AND  DOU8£  THE  GLIMS !" 

I  reserve  the  rest  of  my  narrative  for  next  month. 


Jan. — yoiM.  xciv.  no.  ccclxxih. 
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THE  ANSAY&II,  OR  ASSASS1N&* 

The  Ansayrii,  or  Nusayrii,  hoKve,  "bj  liherr  iileiitificafiion  ^ifli  the 
•*  Assassins'*  of  the  Crusaders,  their  mysterious  worship,  their  oft-misre- 
presented secret  practices,  and  their  unexplored  mountain  recesses,  been, 
botifa  thenfflelves  and  tlieh*  countiy,  inrolved  in  aO  die  interest  of  a  semi- 
mystic  obscurity.  True  that  the  Ansayrii  themsdves  are  scattered  all 
along  tihe  coast  of  Koith  Syria  and  CUicias  and  that  they  constitute  in 
those  countries  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural  labonrers — that  many 
have  been  employed  as  servants  by  Europeans  residing  in  the  Levant ; 
true,  also,  that  theur  own  coautiT  is  constantly  trwersed  by  Europeans 
jouroeying  from  TrfpoK  to  Hamab>  by  their  once  great  strongholds  Kalah 
al  Husn  and  Kalah  al  Masyaad,  and  from  Latakia  to  Aleppo,  by  the 
Jibal  Kraad;  but  still  tibiere  remained  a  Jimited  but  unknown  and  unex- 
plored tract  of  cowntry  between  these  two  travelled  routes,  and  little 
insight  into  the  practices  of  the  secluded  mountaineeiB  had  ever  been 
arrived  at  from  the  pliant  and  crafty  denizen  of  the  plain  and  the  city. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr,  Walpole  for  a  first  thorough  exploration  ot  the 
Ansayrii  country,  and  a  carefully-prosecuted  inquiry  into  the  habits  and 
manners  of  this  strange  people.  It  was,  he  says,  after  he  arrived  at 
Bayrut,  on  hb  second  trip,  that  he  began  to  think  of  making  a  point  of 
exploring  the  country  of  the  Ansayrii  more  thoroughly  than  had  been  yet 
done.  **  I  looked  at  the  map,"  he  says^  in  his  sparicling  narrative, 
*^ There  was  nothing  to  do;  all  was  filled  in  Kasnian,  Jerusalem,  the 
Bauran.  If  I  bought  tape  in  a  shop  on  Ludgate-hill^  ten  to  one  if  the 
person  who  served  me  had  not  taken  a  return-ticket  by  the  steamer, 
rushed  in  a  fortnight  over  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  knew  as  much^  at  all 
events,  as  his  dragoman  thought  he  oug^t  to  know  for  his  money.  Tlie 
compasses  dropp^  from  my  hand  in  despair ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  get  a  friendly  doctor  quietly  to  make  me  a  Mussulman,  and,  joining 
the  caravan,  go  on  to  Mecca.  Bnt  no :  here  is  a  wild  part,  bare  from 
Safyta  to  Nahr  al  Kabir,  which  Arrowsmith  has  never  ventured  to  put 
on  copper.  I  turned  to  Kelly — almost  the  only  book  that  has  survived 
my  journey — and  there  actuaQj  in  print  saw :  *  We  have  now  skirted 
both  flanks  of  the  mountains  inhabited  by  the  Ansayrii,  or  Ansayrisns,  and 
Ismalys,  without  having  made  any  intimate  acquaintance  with  these 
strange  tribes  or  their  abodes,  which  aU  European  travellers  seem  very* 
shy  of  approaching.* 

^  Ten  thousand  thanks,  feUow-traveHer!  Here  was  untrodden  ground. 
I  was  off,  and  fixed  my  head-quarters  at  Latakia. 

**  In  this  journey,  or  rather  m  its  first  stage,  others,  far  abler  than  my- 
self, have  trodden  before  me ;  but  the  reader  will  allow  that  I  have  not 
sought  to  copy  or  relate  what  thej  also  saw.  I  came  like  a  pilgrim,  and 
put  mortar  in  the  inters^es,  and  replaced  stones  broken  through  the  lapse 
of  time,  thus  endeavouring  only  to  relate  what  others  had  overlooked.  In 
this,  I  hope,  the  reader  will  find  pleasure. 

*  The  Ansayrii,  and  the  Assassins,  with  Travels  in  the  Farther  East  in 
1850-51 ;  including  a  Visit  to  Nineveh.  By  Lieutenant  the  Hon.  F.  Walpole^  B.N., 
author  of  **  Four  Years  in  the  Paciflc."    3  vols.    Bichard  Bentley. 
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^  If 7  imveli  m  the  Moimtiiiis  of  A»  Aaskftn  are  new,  ind  nway  of 
Ab  pknes  imt»  new  before  visited  hj  Europeans.  To  this  new  Kmte  ht 
s»  invite  the  «e«kr,  'die  traveller,  the  sveant.  The  Auseyrii  have  loog 
heea  wkl  enigiiia;  travvUess hsi^e  skirted,  have  beheld  from  a  ^taaee,  baft 
have  never  ventnied  among  their  heBpitid>le  tnbesL  Even  BureklubrAt 
sbpt  cmly  eae  sight  a£  an  Ansavni  village.  Poeeoke,  I  think,  sajs 
nerely  tmt  thej  make  and  drtok  aWidance  of  good  mme.  Hie  pioneer 
has  been;  lie  has  retorned  safe.  From  what  I  know  of  them,  I  invifea 
tsavelien  sunoiig  then,  and,  in  the  langaage  of  the  AraK  say,  'Ta 
bddei&e  eh  mah  salaasni  1'  (Step  in,  and  peaoe  be  with  you  ly 

We  must  S9cm  at  the  outset  our  eoavietion  that  lixe  pofitieal  and 
dieokigical  importance  of  the  Ansaym  and  of  tfasir  comitiy  has  bees 
eRiitkiped  in  a  good  deal  of  mmeeessary  myst^,  and,  as  %  natund 
sequence,  has  been  very  mnoh  exnggerated.  The  Ansayrii  Meuntakis, 
wbioh  oocvpy  the  Hmitod  tract  belnreen  the  vaUey  of  the  Nahr  al  Kabir, 
at  the  nordisfsn  extremity  of  the  LeMnon,  and  the  river  of  Latakiai 
vrhich  separates  them  from  Cashie  and  Anti-CaaiuB,  has  not  a  length  of 
above  fifty  miles  by  twenty-five  in  extreme  ividtii.  Bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  sloping  littool  of  Tortosa,  Oabida,  and  Laodieea,  wdl  known  to 
trayeMers  cot  threwh  by  the  great  reads  to  Hamah,  by  Ralah  al  Hnsn 
and  Kakh  Masyaa^  to  Jisr  al  Shughr  (ancient  S^encns  ad  Belus),  %y 
the  Jibal  Sxaad,  tlie  oountry  of  the  seammony  growers— and  descendfing 
abruptly  into  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Orontes  (aacioDt  C8Bio-8}'ria)-'-'4ie- 
eident^  far  more  than  any  real  sppreheanon  on  the  part  of  Syrian  ixsr 
vellers,  has  been  the  issason  that  these  limited  mountain-districts  have 
becD  so  little  visited.  Tcavelling  along  the  coastoHoe,  the  wanderer  fiads 
little  te  tempt  Um  away  to  time  pathless  movntain  tracks.  FoUowing 
die  «aUey  of  the  Orentes,  the  temptations  to  dimb  the  bluff  green  hi£ 
that  breast  that  valley  to  the  westward  like  a  wall  are  slall  less  felt.  Sc^ 
also,  passing  from  Tripoli  or  Tortosa  to  Hamatb,  or  from  Latakia  to  Jta- 
al  Shuglu;,  tfae  fame  of  few  cities  or  Toins  of  magmtnde  attract  the  wan* 
deter  ^m  the  beaten  road.  As  to  the  Anssyrii,  they  are,  as  before  said, 
scattered  over  the  oomtry;  the  momrtains  that  bear  their  name  can 
scarcely  be  called  their  stronghold.  We  shall  subsequently  see  that  tJiey 
dwell  oafy  in  the  lower  or  huly  countiy.  There  are,  promtbly,  nearly  as 
asany  vilii^es  of  Ansayrii  in  CiMcia  as  in  the  Jibal  Ansayrii ;  there  are, 
we  siioald  enspect,  two  to  one  in  the  Jibal  Kraad.  The  road  through  the 
latter  country,  and  which  the  writer  has  traversed  with  a  sii^^  muleteer 
— one  that  was  also  explored  long  ago  by  the  veteran  Maundrell — ^may, 
indeed,  be  aaad  to  lead  through  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Ae  to  tike  Ansayrii  themselves,  they  are  well  known  as  the  most 
indostriooB,  peacefid,  open-hearted,  honest  race  of  mountaineers  in  Syria. 
They  are  calumniated  by  the  Muhammadans,  who  hate  them  because 
they  win  not  pay  due  reverence  to  lAieir  Prophet,  and  by  the  Christians, 
who  abominate  them  beeause  they  do  not  acknowledge  their  Messiah. 
'<  In  that  part  of  the  mountains  above  Jibali,"  said  old  Maundrell  (a.i>. 
1697X  '^  '^T^  dvcU  a  people,  called  by  the  Turks  Neceres  (Nosayrii,  or 
Ansayrii),  of  a  very  strange  and  singular  character ;  for  it  is  their  prin* 
ciples  to  iidhere  to  no  certain  religion,  but,  chameleon-like,  they  put  on 
toe  colour  of  religion,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  reflected  upon  them  from 
the  persons  vrith  whom  they  happen  to  converse*    With  Christians  they 
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ifesa  themselves  Chrisdaiis ;  with  Tuiks,  they  are  good  Mnssuliiians ; 
with  Jews,  thej  pass  for  Jews;  being  sudi  Ph>teiises  in  religion,  that 
nobody  was  ever  able  to  discover  what  shape  or  standard  their  con* 
sciences  are  really  of.  All  that  is  certain  concerning  them  is,  that  they 
make  very  much  and  good  wine,  and  are  great  drinkers.'* 

This  last  statement  is  lathered  by  Mr.  Walpole  on  Pococke.  The 
latter  learned  traveller  says  of  the  Ansayrii,  "  The  Noceres,  who 
live  north-east  of  LAtichea,  are  spoken  of  by  many.  Their  religion 
seems  to  be  some  remains  of  Paganism;  they  are  much  despised  by 
the  Turks,  and  these  people  seem  rather  fond  of  the  Christians.  1 
could  not  learn  anything  particular  concerning  their  religion,  only,  that 
once  a  year  they  hold  a  sort  of  feast  by  night,  which  very  much  resembles 
the  ancient  Bacchanals ;  it  is  possible  they  may  be  tne  descendants  of 
the  people  called  Nazerini,  mentioned  by  Pliny." 

Similar  prejudices  have  been  handed  down  from  traveller  to  traveller, 
few  taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  for  themselves ;  for  who  has  been  among^ 
the  Ansayrii,  and  not  received  the  most  favourable  impressions  of  thdr 
character  ?— (See  a  paper  on  the  Ansayrians,  or  Ansayrii,  in  Ainsworih^s 
Magazine,  vol.  iii.,  p.  682.)  But  there  was  supposed  to  be  something^ 
secret,  something  mysterious  and  hidden  in  their  doctrines  and  practices, 
and  that  was  quite  sufficient  that  it  should  be  rendered  a  htmdred-fold 
more  obscure  and  mysterious  by  speculations  innumerable,  and  additions 
in  almost  the  same  ratio. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Walpole  taken  up  his  quarters  in  an  old,  tumble- 
down Mussulman's  house  at  Latakia,  than  he  began  his  inquiries.  Thou^ 
previously  acquainted  with  many  Ansayrii,  high  in  their  degree,  he  had 
not  yet  discovered  one  trace  of  their  belief,  all  his  inquiries  being  met  by, 
"  I  am  of  your  faith,"  or  the  equally  common,  answer  of,  ^'  Your  £tutfa, 
my  lord  frankmason"  (freemason).  But  at  Latakia  our  traveller 
thought  he  had  a  lever  which  would  work,  and  that  was,  to  learn  religion, 
as  some  people  learn  languages — ^through  the  medium  of  fair  lips.  Bu^ 
alas!  this  notable  project  was  soon  blown  to. the  winds,  for  some  sullen 
Ansayri  assured  him  that  they  never  taught  their  religion  to  their  women. 
'*  Would  you  have  us  teach  them,"  he  said,  ^<  whom  we  use,  our  holy 
fsuth."  No,  the  Ansayrian  ladies  were  left  to  go  to  heaven  their  own 
way.  Being  thus  defeated  in  his  project  of  obtaining  information  at 
Latakia  and  the  Ansayrian  villages  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
Mr.  Walpole  determined  to  start  for  the  interior  : 

'<  To-morrow,  dear  reader,  I  had  intended  to  have  taken  my  leave  of 
you,  among  the  orange-blossoms  of  my  court;  but,  if  you  wiU,  we  will 
yet  journey  on ;  and  tread  where  none  of  European  race  have  ever  yet 
roamed.  I  take  your  consent ;  the  servants  furbish  up  their, arms;  the 
hadji  is  off  to  the  bazaar,  to  a  secret  store,  whence  he  draws  hashish  ; 
he  would  die,  he  says,  without  it,  and  feels  sure  those  bookless  dogs,  the 
Ansayrii,  never  heard  of  the  holy  weed.*  So,  Inshallah  I  to-morrow 
shall  see  us  on  the  road." 

Our  traveller's  way  lay  by  Basnada,  up  the  Nahr  al  Kabnr— the  river  of 
Latakia.  Thence  to  Shulfatiya,  most  travellers'  first  station,  on  the  road  to 
Jisr  al  Shughr  and  Aleppo,  and  <'  here,"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  his  first  ordeal 

*  Yet  are  they  the  Hashishin  or  Assassins  of  old. 
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had  to  be  passed,  ''  the  whole  male  population  poured  out ;  his  hand  was 
kissed,  his  horse  much  bored — half  inclined  to  kick-— was  borne  along  till 
we  reached  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Tillage.  The  women,  doomed  to 
toil,  all  soulless  as  they  are,  hang  timidly  back.  Felts  were  spread  on  a 
rising  ground,  and  there  we  sat.  The  spot  was  very  pretty;  the  flat- 
roofed  hovels,  each  with  an  affair  like  the  tilt  of  a  waggon,  made  of  twigs 
on  the  roof :  in  these  the  natives  sleep  during  the  summer.''  It  seems  to 
have  been  Mr.  Walpole*s  intention  to  have  gone  on  at  once  to  Ralah  al 
Siyim,  or  Sion  as  he  writes  it;  but  no  sooner  at  Shulfatiya,  than,  he  says, 
his  companion  showed  so  many  causes  why  that  he  most  unwillingly  gave 
up  his  own  route,  and  they  agreed  at  once  to  go  to  the  southward. 

They  accordingly  proceeded  next  day  south  and  by  east  over  an  undu- 
lating plain  to  the  district  of  Mahalbi.  Here  the  good  and  much  calum- 
niated Ansayrians  came  out  and  pressed  them  to  renmin  the  day  with 
them.  ^<  It  is  our  right  to-day  to  have  you."  But  our  travellers  con- 
tinued onwards  over  low  rounded  hills,  covered  with  myrtle  and  rhododen- 
dron, (oleander  ?)  passing  the  Nahr  Shubar,  or  Stamar,  to  the  district  of 
Kaldahha,  whence  Volney  derived  his  Kalbia,  the  residence  of  the  Ansayrii 
shaikh  Ismaal  al  Osman.  Along  the  road  they  passed  many  ruined 
villages,  and  kubbahs,  or  tombs  of  shaikhs  and  holy  men,  as  in  other  parts, 
with  neatly  whitewashed  domes.  Beyond  ELaldahha  was  the  district  of 
Bani  Ali,  one  of  the  best  cultivated  of  any.  This  was  directly  east  of 
Jibali,  ancient  Gabala.  Beyond  this  they  came  to  the  village  of  Ain  al 
Shughr,  '^  the  sweet,  or  sugar  spring,"  which  Mr.  Walpole  calls  Ein  el 
Sakarr,  and  where  they  were  received  at  the  house  of  Shaikh  Sukkur,  a 
real  Ansayrian  and  a  notorious  bon  vivant.  They  did  not  avail  them- 
selves, however,  of  the  proffered  hospitality  of  the  shaikh,  but  proceeded 
over  a  more  hilly  but  wooded  country  to  Matua,  the  residence  of  Shaikh 
Habib,  one  of  the  religious  heads  of  the  Ansayrii  nation,  and  having  a 
revenue  of  about  1000/.  a  year.  Much  of  this,  however,  is  property  left 
to  hb  ancestors  by  pious  persons,  and  the  proceeds  of  which  he  is  bound 
to  spend  in  hospitality.  All  who  come  are  fed,  and  remain  as  long  as  they 
please.  After  death  he  will  be  canonised,  and  his  tomb  will  add  to  the 
number  of  holy  stations  that  dot  the  hills  all  around. 

From  hence  Mr.  Walpole  diverged  a  little  to  visit  the  castle  of  Bani 
Israal,  or  the  children  of  Israel,  situated  on  a  high  conical  hill  in  the 
middle  of  a  deep  gorge.  This  is  a  ruin  of  some  extent,  including  a  castle 
of  Saracenic  ongin,  (?)  with  a  modem  outer  wall  of  rubble,  and  a  village 
in  ruins.  A  little  scene,  characteristic  of  mountuneer  mistrust,  occurred 
at  this  spot,  whither  Mr.  Walpole  had  repaired,  partly  on  horseback,  partly 
on  foot,  accompanied  by  fifteen  armed  Ansayrii : 

They  led  me  to  the  entrance  of  a  subterraneous  passage,  which  they  told  me 
was  the  Prison  of  Blood  (meaning  the  prison  for  great  offences  rather).  Except 
the  wonders  of  this  spot,  its  depth,  and  the  vast  treasures  contained  in  it,  they 
had  no  traditions  of  the  place.  However,  as  we  were  there,  they  surrounded 
me  and  begged  me  to  be  seated,  requesting  to  know  what  I  wanted  with  Shaikh 
Habeeb.  Stoutly  maiutaining  the  truth,  tliat  it  was  but  to  make  his  friend- 
ship, they  were  much  vexed  at  my,  as  they  fancied,  not  wishing  to  confide  to 
them  also  the  secret.  After  awhile,  they  resumed  their  civility,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded back  to  the  sheik's  house.  One  of  the  brothers  of  the  sheik,  who,  as 
I  before  said,  had  accompanied  me,  spoke  both  warmly  and  well  of  their  con- 
dition.   "Think  not  that  the  Christians,**  he  said,  *<are  more  loved  by  the 
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Tiurkt  than  we  are.  They  are  mora  numeroui,  aad  the  Frank  prateeto  them ; 
but  for  U8,  who  have  none  to  protect  lu — noae  to  speak — we  are  a  readv  prej 
for  the  Turk ;  and,  being  weak,  a  fair  spoil  for  the  Christian.  While  the  one 
takes  by  force,  the  other  sucks  the  remainder  by  fraud.  Why  should  we  toil 
when  those  we  hate  reap?  Whv should  we  improve,  to  better  our  enemy? 
Ya  Wallah 4  we  hate  them,  their mkh,  their  race,  their  name;  and  they  know 
\U  Did  a  Turk  ever  do  good  to  one  of  us  ?  if  he  did,  at  was  as  a  man  gtves 
corn  to  his  beast»  to  keep  htm  aMnte  to  work." 

Sludkk  Habtb  said  to  Mr»  Wafpole^  that  be  would  grant  protection  and 
a  kottse  to  any  teacker  tkat  Innd  pbikinthropists  at  home  might  send  cot 
to  tke  Assajni ;  but  he  imisfced  that  the  school  must  be  nnder  the  super- 
vision of  one  of  themselves ;  that  no  means  might  be  used  to  convert  the 
boy,  whose  youtk  and  nndexgrown  intellects  would  render  him  liable  to 
suck  perversion. 

The  next  village,  Zama,  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and,  worse  than 
all,  much  addicted  to  brigandage;  our  traveller,  kowever,  was  not  only 
allowed  to  pass  unmolested,  but  kospitality  was  proffered,  whidi,  for  reasons 
of  discretion  probably,  was  declined.  Beyond  this  was  tke  viHasfe  of 
Kaffir  Dabin,  on  tke  Nahr  Skubar,  tke  taxes  of  wkick  are  a  perquisite  of 
tke  Sultan's  mosque  at  JibaK  (a  common  arrangement  in  tke  East),  and 
whose  unfortunate  skaikk  kad  been  in  prison  for  two  montks  for  arresrs  of 
dues  incurred  by  his  predecessors.  But  might  is  right  from  Paris  to  Peldn. 
Tkese  poor  prostrate  tributaries  to  a  Mukammadan  mosque  were  so  abased 
in  morality  as  to  proffer  a  ^1  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  as  also  aboj^ 
as  a  servant  to  Mr.  Walpoie,  to  induce  kim  to  obtain  tke  release  of  their 
skaikk.  Happily,  our  traveller  was  subsequently  enabled  to  effect  tins 
witkout  robbmg  the  village  of  a  portion  of  its  youthful  popuktion.  Mr. 
Walpole  reackeid  Kaldakka,  the  seat  of  Ismaal  Osman,  tke  same  evening. 
From  this  place  he  viated,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  Kalak,  or  CasUe 
Makali,  tke  more  ancient  name  of  which  is  said  to  liave  been  Blackness^ 
or  i3etklekem,  Tkis  castle  was  fike  tke  otkers  in  tke  Ansayrn  country, 
situated  amidst  rugged  yet  keautiful  mountains.  Tke  ruins  appear  to 
kave  been  of  Mukammadan  origin,  comprising  what  is  called  tke  Ifarim, 
and  some  sttll  perfect  rooms,  called  tke  Divan  al  MaKk,  or  l3ie  king's 
apartments — a  lofty  arcked  gateway,  witk  krge  i-aulted  guard-rooms  on 
OMi  side,  an  inner  wall  and  outer  walk,  built  of  large  stones  and  def^ded 
by  towers.  On  retuming  to  tke  village,  tke  stranee  admixture  of  kos^- 
tality  and  cupidity,  wkick  is  so  ckaracteristic  of  tbe  Arab,  again  mani- 
feated  itself  among  the  Ansayrii : 

On  retuming  to  the  village,  the  people  had  prepared  a  ieast  ample  for  twenty, 
and  pressed  me  to  eat.  On  my  complimenting  my  host  on  the  extreme  beauty 
of  his  daughters,  he  said — **  In  your  country  would  tliey  fctcli  two  thousand 
piastres  ?*'  "^  Out  have  the  mountanr  youth  no  taste  ;  wiH  tltey  not  give  tiwo 
tkottsand  for  sack  angels  F*    **  Yesi,  Ya  Beg,  th«f  would,  bnt  then  aiey  4 


not ;  tbegr  hame  it  mcL,  Tkej  ptj  tea  mam  and'  twentj  then  t  perkan  tAie 
wkeileis  ao*  mid  kefiore  tew  years ;  then  he  gives  asheep  tcwk^  waA  a  fell  «»- 
merfow,  but  I  want  two  thoitsand  down.  Come  aiarry,  Ya  Beg;  why  waste 
y«ur  youth  ia  wandedng  over  old  mountam^  looking  at  ruined  stones. 
Marty  and  live  long?    Kishaset,  kishmet  T 

On  leaving  Ejddahha  tat  tke  lower  country^  wkithar  Mr.  Walnole  am 
he  was  forced  to  vetum  from  tke  sickness  (d  an  attendant^  sevwiu  akama 
jobed  kiiD,  and  tbe  poor  left  tkeir  woik  to  kiss  kis  kaads :  Us  marck  ma 
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like  a  trittmpli.  At  one  place,  a  small  viQaffe,  the  people  unloaded  lis 
b^gage  ana  carried  it  off,  declaring  he  should  not  go  through  their  villafi;e 
without  eating ;  at  another  they  took  his  bridle  from  his  horse,  and  the 
children  followed  him,  clinging  to  his  stirrups.  At  Shulfatiya  the  horses 
were  carried  ofi^  and  he  was  compeHed  to  partake  of  hospitality.  The 
next  day  he  arrived  at  Latakia,  and  had  for  three  days  slight  attacks 
of  fever. 

So  much  for  a  first  trip  among  the  Ansayrii,  which  extended  from 
Shul&tiya  by  the  Nahr  Shubar  to  the  district  of  the  Bani  Ali,  thence  to 
Matua  and  the  Castle  of  the  Children  of  Israel  and  Zama,  and  back  brar 
the  Nahr  Snubar^  or  Shid>ar,  to  Kaldahha^  with  a  divergence  to  Kalaa 
Mahali,  and  back  to  Shulfatiya.  We  are  not,  however,  sure  of  the 
identity  of  the  rivers  which  he  designates  as  Nahr  Sheba,  or  Stama,  and 
Nahr  Snowbar,  as  he  passed  the  first  on  his  way  to  Kaldahha,  and  tbe 
second  on  his  way  (back  ?)  to  Kaldahha.  The  Nahr  Shubar,  or  Snubar, 
is  alone  known  to  geographers,  but  it  has  several  tributaries  in  the  billj 
country,  and  bo  doubt  tMse  were  the  chief  two. 

On  a  second  trip,  Mr.  Walpale  proceeded  from  Shulfat^  to  Ao 
resklenee  of  the  judge  of  l^e  Ansayrii.  The  office,  he  says,  is  an  bere^ 
ditary  one,  and  is  in  no  way  recogpiised  by  die  Pbrte.  From  liience  he 
proceeded  into  the  great  Mukatta,  or  district,  as  it  is  called,  of  Bait 
Shialf.  The  scenery  became  wild  and  bold;  hill  rose  to  mountsun; 
smooth  plain  to  precipitous  heights.  After  a  delightful  ride  he  reached 
Malbat,  a  large  straggling  v]llage>  tbe  residence  of  Shaikh  Shaniffia 
Sultan,  ene  cf  the  most  powerful  ehiefa  of  the  Annyrii : 

A  plentiful  dinoer  provided,  and  wine  of  capital  quality.  The  nephews  of 
tbe  chief  served  us,  he  receiving  our  news.  For  me,  as  one  of  themselves^ 
tliey  expressed  great  fears,  both  that  the  Turks  would  publicly  kill  me,  or 
more  probably  poison  me  in  secreL  "  We  had  an  Ansayrii  Pasha  once,  tliey 
thought  him  a  Turk,  but«directly  tltey  knew  really  what  he  was,  they  killed 
him.*'  The  sheik's  brother  was  a  noble  fellow,  a  perfect  specimen  of  tbe 
savage  in  his  grandest  form.  .  He  was  loud  in  his  assertion  that,  as  far  as 
people  went,  tliey  would  not  give  the  nizam.  *^  I  shall  retire  to  a  glen,  and 
there  rob  my  enemy  and  live.  My  people,  like  myself,  care  little  for  home  or 
roof;  the  mountain-side  with  my  son  is  better  than  the  serai  and  him  away." 
Tlie  elder  brother  of  Shenseen  Sultan  was  shot  by  another  tribe  ^  this  pco* 
dnced  a  war,  in  which  they  wasted  the  enemy  dreadfully. 

Maftrnt  is  in  the  midst  of  the  country  which  produces  the  celebrated 
Latakia  tobacco,  and  is  two  hours  from  tbe  renowned  Ralab  al  Siyun 
— ^' Rabat  ^  Sion,  or  Sioun,  as  it  is  pronounced,"  says  Mr.  Walpole. 
A  dceeriptioii  of  tins  remarkable  castle  was  communicated  lafft  year  to 
the  Syio^Egyptian  Sodnty  by  Dr*  Zimiiel,  who  described  it  as  situate  ak 
te  eactreme  point  of  a  rock  several  handred  feet  in  height,  betweea  two 
valleya  with  mountain  streams,  so  that  it  forms  the  ferk  between  theoi. 
The  base  of  ike  triangle  thns  formed  is  separated  from  the  conttnuois 
land  by  an  artifieial  cutting  in  ibe  soHd  rock,  about  six^  feet  iB  brsadth^ 
kj  a  depth  of  more  Ihan  a  hundred  leet.  A  pilfar  is  len  standing  in  dai 
col  lor  the  soppcMrt  of  abridge.  The  most  perfect  building  in  tbe  io* 
tetior  ifl  that  which  contained  tbe  well.  It  was  a  large  haD,  with  a 
TOdted  rool^  firem  which  a  stone  stabcase  led  down  to  the  water.  The 
hnldinga  and  works  of  defence^  said  the  doctor,  showed  evideMi  o£ 
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having  been  constructed  at  various  epochs.  Mr.  Walpole's  description 
corroborates  the  doctor's,  with  many  additions.  The  south-eastern  tower^ 
he  tells  us,  is  called  Buij  al  Jimal,  or  the  Camel's  Tower,  and  the  pri- 
soners are  said  to  have  been  thrown  from  thence : 

The  castle  is  well  built,  its  foundations  resting  on  the  solid  rock.  It 
presents  an  irregular  oblong  form,  round  which  runs  a  strong  wall,  further 
strengthened  by  square  towers  of  two  or  three  stories  in  heigiit ;  eacli  storv  - 
has  large  windows,  originally  barred  with  iron,  and  the  chambers  all  vaulted. 
The  western  part  seems  the  citadel,  higher  tlian  the  rest  within  the  exterior 
walls,  which  are  vaulted  over,  thus  rendering  all  the  loopholes  under  cover, 
and  forming  enormous  spaces  for  stores  or  men.  The  floor  of  these  was 
strewn  with  burgoll  and  other  grain,  the  remains  of  the  stores  of  the  Sionites 
and  the  soldiers. 

There  is  a  second  line  of  defence.  Between  the  two  are  great  ruins  of 
vaults,  and  a  cloister,  still  toleriibly  perfect.  The  towers  here  are  enormous ; 
we  ascended  the  principal  one,  containing  a  large  vaulted  room  on  each  floor; 
and  a  huge  square  shaft  descends  from  top  to  bottom.  Round  the  battle- 
ments were  huge  square  rocks,  loose,  each  with  a  small  niche  in  the  under 
lart,  in  which  to  insert  a  lever,  to  hurl  the  huge  masses  on  the  assailants* 
leads  below.  Down  the  shaft  ran  a  small  staircase,  or  rather  notches,  for  de- 
scending, which,  according  to  the  natives,  communicated  with  the  postern  at 
the  foot  of  the  ditch.  Tiiis  seems  not  improbable.  The  tower  was  the  last 
refuge ;  here  the  last  desperate  defence  was  to  be  made,  and  after  all,  a  retreat 
was  deemed  no  unwise  provision. 

In  this  portion  I  could  find  no  church,  or  building  that  seemed  at  all  to 
have  been  one ;  huge  stone  shot  lay  about.  In  the  centre  is  a  ruined  mosque, 
but  it  does  not  bear  a  date  of  more  than  three  hundred  years ;  the  minaret  is 
square  and  low,  so  it  may  probably  have  been  a  church.  We  could  not  enter 
it  for  ruins.  There  is  also  a  fine  bath,  built  with  great  taste  ,•  of  the  work  of 
the  knights  or  the  Christian  chiefs :  it  shows  that  though  dedicated  to  war,  to 
toil,  and  fatigue,  they  forgot  not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  softer  pleasures  of 
the  nations  they  warred  against.  Lower  again,  as  we  advance  towards  the 
eastern  extremity,  we  And  an  interior  wall  and  towers,  also  vast  vaults. 
Here  is  a  small  ruined  church  ;  beyond,  to  the  outer  wall,  there  seem  to  have 
been  houses,  probably  the  dwellings  of  those  attached  to  the  castle,  and  who 
tilled  the  adjoining  lands.  I  could  find  no  inscription ;  on  several  stones  an 
N  or  an  M  or  S  were  cut,  but  apparently  with  no  design ;  the  reservoir  of 
water  is  a  vast  vault,  half  under  ground,  the  sides  and  bottom  well  cemented: 
the  natives  say  there  is  always  water  there.  They  amused  themselves  with 
firing  their  muskets  in  it,  and  the  echo  within  and  tiien  without,  as  it  rolled  in 
numberless  repetitions  among  the  mountains,  was  very  fine.  There  is  also  a 
deep  well.  VVe  were  heartily  tired  with  scrambling  over  stones,  into  brakes, 
and  creeping  along  vaults ;  so  we  sat  down. 

This  great  castle  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Muhammadans  and  not 
of  the  Ansayrii,  as  is  likewise  the  neighbouring  well-cultivated  district  of 
Ballidar.  Here  Mr.  Walpole  left  the  Jibal  Ansayrii  (the  ancient  Bar- 
gylus)  to  enter  the  Jibal  Kraad  (the  Anti-Casius),  where  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  still  Ansayrii.  Descending  into  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  al 
Kabir,  or  "  great  river  "  of  Latakia,  he  passed  some  large  villages  and 
fir  forests  carpete^  with  wild  flowers,  and  thence  by  Khan  Khurshi  to 
the  remarkable  gap,  first  described  by  Maundrell,  called,  from  a  tradition 
connected  with  it,  Shaikh  al  Ajussi.  Beyond  this  is  the  well-known 
Kurd  village  of  Badama,  in  the  heart  of  the  Scammony  district.  Here 
the  road  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Nahr  al  Kabir,  and  the  country  becomes 
broken,  the  undulations  being  very  steep,  and  the  ascent  rough  and 
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tedious.  Ou  his  way  hence,  to  Jisr  al  Shug'hr,  Mr.Walpole  describes  his 
having  passed,  in  a  small  valley,  a  huge  boulder  of  rock,  which  had  been 
hollowed  into  three  chambers  ;  steps  had  been  cut  to  ascend  to  the  top ; 
gutters  were  cut  over  it,  to  convey  the  water  into  the  basins  hollowed  in 
the  well ;  and  here  and  there  were  seats.  Two  doors  led  to  the  cham- 
bers within,  in  which  are  troughs  sufficiently  long  to  contain  a  body, 
and  smaller  niches,  as  if  for  a  vase  or  light.  On  the  right,  or  south 
end,  was  a  coffin  within  the  chamber,  which  together  contained  eleven 
sarcophagi.  The  present  governor  of  the  Jibal  Kraad,  Mr.  Walpole  tells 
us,  is  one  Muhammad  Aga,  who  was  a  Kavass  Bashi,  or  head  police 
officer  to  the  Euphrates'  expedition ;  and  he  was  full  of  praises  of  Colonel 
Chesney  and  the  officers  of  the  expedition,  showing  his  arms,  as  pledges 
of  the  friendship  they  had  entertained  for  him. 

After  a  visit  to  the  castle  of  Shughr  (Seleucus  Belus),  Mr.  Walpole 
proceeded  to  Aleppo  by  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Jibal  Arbayin,  or 
^^  Mountain  of  Forty,''  from  forty  spirits  that  tradition  says  are  locked  up 
in  a  cave  there,  and  of  which  the  Jibal  Rayah,  both  being  comprised  in 
the  ancient  Belus,  forms  a  part.  In  this  district  are  the  ruined  cities 
of  Jiradi,  Kaffir  al  Barah,  *'  the  Wilderness  of  the  Just,"  and  others,  which 
have  been  described  by  Burckhardt,  as  also  in  Ain$worth*s  Magazine 
(vol.  vi,,  p.  160  et  seq,\  and  the  now  inhabited  towns  of  Marah,  Amiba, 
Rayah,  and  Adlip. 

Of  Jiradi,  two  miles  from  Amiba,  Mr.  Walpole  says : 

The  ruins,  though  those  of  a  considerable  town,  had  little  of  interest,  but 
over  the  wliole  the  country  around  arid,  stony,  barren,  iron,  sterile ;  and  then, 
the  silence  of  the  wilderness!  A  sudden  destruction  seemed  to  have  fallen  on 
the  solitary  town ;  the  houses  not  perishing  by  slow  decay,  no  mouldering  ruin 
telling  of  vicissitudes,  desertion,  or  extinction ;  but  stones,  fresh  as  yesterday 
— no  lichen-covered  walls — no  ivy  winding  up  the  broken  gable— but  as  if  a 
race  were  building  and  a  blast  had  swept  them  off  even  in  the  midst  of  their 
work.  The  houses  were  probably  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  as  stones  and 
walls  were  turned  and  wrenched  most  singularly. 

A  thing  that  most  struck  me  was  the^otal  absence  of  wood  in  the  interior 
of  the  houses :  such,  at  least,  as  were  standing  were  notched  as  if  for  the  re- 
ception of  beams :  many  were  vaulted ;  these  required  no  beams ;  but  many 
were  not,  or  showed  the  ruin  of  the  vault.  The  country  about  was  sharp 
rock,  with  small  sweet  grass  or  clover  between  ;  the  pieces  of  rock^  standing 
two,  four,  or  eight  feet  high.  The  ruins  being  built  of  the  same,  it  was  difficult 
to  see  where  they  began  and  where  they  ended.  The  rock  had  been  cut  away 
or  used  to  suit  the  building  as  much  as  it  could :  here  half  the  wall,  there  ali 
the  floor  was  solid  rock.  In  many,  three  walls,  or  even  the  four  exterior  walls, 
were  standing ;  the  roofs,  judging  by  the  gables,  were  all  sloping. 

Then  again,  of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Just,  he  writes  : 

The  appearance  of  this  valley  of  the  city  of  the  past  renewed  with  tenfold 
vigour  tne  feelings  I  had  experienced  on  viewing  Djerade  :  it  seemed,  indeed, 
as  if  fulfilled  prophecy  was  acting  before  me ;  as  if  a  curse  had  been  passed 
upon  the  land,  and  tliat  curse  tiilfilled — "  Thy  cities  shall  be  laid  without 
habitation,  and  I  will  make  thy  cities  desolate,  for  every  «ity  shall  be  forsaken, 
not  a  man  shall  dwell  therein.** 

Slowly  I  rode  through  the  breadth  of  this  city  of  the  void,  and  felt  a  great 
relief  when  I  emerged  on  the  further  side  and  began  mounting  the  valley  to 
the  modem  Mussulman  village  of  the  same  name.  There  seemed  somethiuff 
awful  in  this  wandering  about  the  city  of  the  departed — not  the  dead  :  death 
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is  decay,  rain:  here  "was  none:  it  was  desoIatioD — ^utter  desolation.  A 
wretclied  dome  of  rubble  aod  mortar  covers  the  body  of  a  Mussnlman  saint. 
Wonder  tliat  be  rests  in  snch  a  place :  better  iar  roll  into  one  of  tbe  Utrge  fine 
empty  sarcophagi  belov.  I  explored  the  castle  as  it  stands  in  otter  aolifde 
amidst  an  olive  plantation. 

From  Bsrali  the  country  eon^oes  the  same:  sterile,  iron,  doomed  to 
waste ;  here  nnd  there,  a  vailey  afforded  room  for  the  plough,  ftnd  s 
peasant  ftofm  some  dntant  village  might  be  seen  Iaz3y  turning  up  the 
soil.  Near  these  fertile  spots  would  generally  be  a  ruin  of  an  ancient 
house,  a  church,  and  somettmes  a  pyramidal  tomb.  On  his  road  from 
Barah  to  Rayi^,  Mr.  Walpole  says,  he  saw  six  ruined  towns  and  onlj 
six  living  persons.  There  are  two  other  similar  groups  of  remains  of 
early  Christianity  in  North  Syria,  although  not  so  extensive :  one,  at 
Mount  St  Simon,  above  the  lake  and  plains  of  Antioch,  which  Mr.  Wal** 
pole  visited;  and  another  on  the  limestone  upland  between  Bir  and 
aamosata. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  diat,  while  so  many  artists,  architects,  geo* 
graphers,  and  archaeologists,  explore  Egypt  and  Palestine,  firom  Syene  to 
Bayrnt,  none  should  ever  have  ddineated,  or  minutely  and  accurately 
described,  these  extensive  ruins  of  the  first  followers  of  the  Messiah,  who 
dwelt  in  cities  when  the  art  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  just  passing  into 
the  more  florid  taste  of  the  Byzantine  or  Lower  Empire.  Mr.  Walpole 
describes,  as  in  or  around  Mount  St.  I^moii,  the  ruins  of  Mashabar,  of 
die  monastery  of  St  Simon  (whiK^  is  engraved  in  Colonel  Chesney's 
great  work,  from  a  drawing  by  Captain  Fitzjames,  R.N.),  Katura,  dio 
Nam  us  al  Malik,  Gagati,  Kaa,  and  odiers. 

The  writer  of  diis  notice  took  bearings  of  no  less  than  nine  ruined 
villages  of  the  same  epoch  on  the  plain  of  Dana  alone ;  and  he  laid  down 
the  site  of  some  ten  more  towns,  villages,  churches,  and  monasteries^  of 
the  same  epoch,  on  the  plains  of  Yailash  (ancient  Forsica),  between  Bir 
and  Samosat. 

Mr.  Walpole  returned  from  Aleppo  by  Mount  St  %mon,  Antioch, 
Snwaidiyah,  Casius,  and  Anti^Canus,  to  Jibali,  and  thence  he  visited 
Kalah  al  Markat,  the  Margat  of  the  Crusaders ;  Dar  Saffran,  '*  die 
Yellow  Monastery,**  a  village  of  Maronites.  From  hence,  he  once  more 
took  an  easterly  route  into  the  mountains,  to  Kalah  al  Kadmus,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Isxnayli,  and  the  residence  oi  two  Amirs — ^Assaad 
Huaain  Habii  and  Salim  Assaad.  Their  couaifi,  the  Amir  Malkain^ 
commands  at  Mazzyad  ;  he  is  a  n^ohew  of  Zugharii,  who  was  Amir  st 
the  time  of  Burekhardt  s  visit  to  this  powerful  sect.  Volney  calls  them 
Kadmusi,  from  the  name  of  the  stronghold,  but  they  call  themselves 
Bani  Ismayl,  children  of  Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham,  whence  their  common 
name  IsmayE  Volney  also  notices  the  Kadmusi  as  a  sect  of  Ansayrii ; 
but  as  a  sect  of  Muhammadans,  diey  abominate  the  latter. 

Close  by  Kalah  al  Kadmus,  Mr.  Walpole  visited  the  tombs  of  Tubal 
of  Seth,  and  of  Ou^a — probably,  he  says,  of  Joshua  or  Hiosea—<m  du 
summit  of  a  mountain  of  difficult  ascent,  called  Jibal ;  and  aW  Nabit 
ISatfa,  as  the  tomb  of  Jonah  is  called  Nabbi  Yunus  at  Ninev^  Beyond 
diis,  passing  Tal  Husain,  with  a  mined  casde,  and  several  large  villages 
ef  Ismayli,  embosomed  among  plantations,  he  reached  the  Ansayrii  vil- 
lage of  Burkah.     This  latter  large  village  was  only  four  hours  from 
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Safyta,  also  called  Buij  Safyta»  or  the  Sa^ta  Tower,  from  its  great  sqtiaFB 
tower,  withiQ  wliicli  is  a  large,  fine  Christian  chttrch.  This  tower  was 
once  mined,  «nd  either  ^at  or  an  earthqaake  has  so  shaken  it,  that  it 
BOW  totters  to  its  £ftlL  Safyta  is  diyided  into  three  districts ;  the  one 
nearest  the  tower,  whidi  crowns  the  hill,  is  Turkic.  Close  helow  reside 
the  Oiristians,  and  some  distance  below  again,  and  in  the  yalley,  is  the 
kogeet  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Ansayrii.  The  latter  have,  also,  a  por* 
iion  to  the  north,  under  the  Baij  ;  bat  Mr.Walpole  describes  them, 
although  holders  of  their  position  here  by  right  of  conquest,  as  the  poorest 
of  the  pcmuktlon.  The  country  around,  espedadly  in  the  direction  of 
Burkah,  18  beaotifttl  and  productive,  being  well  watered,  with  much 
cultivated  land,  and  erovee  of  mulberry  and  fig.  There  are  also  other 
towers  and  strongholds  in  the  neighbourhood;  as  the  IBuij  ai  Jamash, 
and  Tughli,  or  Tughfiya,  where  the  Turk  governor,  sent  from  Bayrut, 
veeides,  with  a  garrison  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  irregulars. 

From  Safrya,  Mr,  Walpole  directed  his  researches  to  Hassan  Sulaiman, 
also  called,  for  brevity's  sake,  Hassan,  or  Husain  8ulaim,  and  which  con- 
aisted  oi  a  large  mass  of  ruins,  among  which  were  several  Ansayru 
cottages.  Among  the  ruins  was  one  of  some  extent,  full  of  sculptured 
angels,  men,  lions,  eagles,  and  other  objects,  which  Mr.  WalpcJe  describes 
at  length.  Unluckily,  he  was  prevented  copying  a  long  inscription  (he 
does  not  say  in  what  language)  by  the  arrival  of  Shaikh  Hamid,  cousin  to 
Shaikh  Hsiiib  before  mentioned,  and  who  carried  Inm  off  in  triumph  to  his 
residence,  two  miks  distance,  where  were  three  small  gorges,  widi  a  scat- 
tered population,  and  in  the  centre  an  isolated  peak,  bearing  the  ruins  of 
Kalah  al  Kah-n.  There  were  several  springs  at  this  stronghold,  the  prm- 
«pal  of  whidi  was  eidled  Ain  al  Sham,  or  the  Spring  of  the  Sun. 

Shaikh  Hamid  appointed  a  force  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  men  to  ao- 
eompany  our  traveller  to  the  northwund  of  this  place.  On  seeing  so 
fermidable  an  eseort,  Mr.  Walpole  say^,  '^the  demon  ambition  arose 
within  me.  Often,  often  had  they  prayed  to  me  to  come  and  rule 
among  them ;  one  word  now,  and  tliey  would  have  drrven  the  Turks  frtmi 
Bmmmanee  (at  paged  1 2,  written  Brumana,  the  same  as  Tughliya),  and  left 
Ae  mountains  fi^.  But  a  vision  passed  before  me— my  dear,  dear  mother: 
*  to  Braramanee,  ya  Bey,  to  Brummaaee — Ali  sent  you ;  on,  on  f  So  I 
iSMBt  onwilKngly  gave  up  my  journey  and  promised  to  return  to  Tortoso.*^ 
Hie  meaning  of  thiais^  we  suppose,  that  the  getting  up  an  escort  to  proeeed 
fusbku  into  the  moontams^  was,  like  the  spring,  all  sAam,  and  intended  ix> 
aedooe  Mr.  Walpc^  into  so  imprudent  an  act  as  to  be  their  leader  in  m 
flitadc,  or  fray,  against  the  Turks  and  their  mountain  stronghold. 

At  all  events,  our  traveller  thoi^ht  ie  more  discreet  to  quit  Bramma- 
■ae,  or  Blaeknees  (Bethelem)  as  he  last  calls  it,  by  himself,  and  this  he 
did  by  way  of  Wadi  Shaluf,  where  the  people  were  wild  and  savage,  he 
says,  ftr  Myond  any  he  had  seen ;  but  the  girls  stuck  flowers  in  his  horse^s 
h^ad,  till  he  became  a  species  of  garden ;  they  were  even  thrust  into  his 
stim^  Mr.  Walpole  was  e^dendy  admired  and  beloved  by  these  poor 
feaple^  who  deemed  him  to  be  of  their  own  faith.  *The  instance  of  the 
mflaanee  obtanied  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  among  the  Syrian  mouB* 
taineers^  shows  what  material  there  exists  in  these  poor  populations  to  be 
tahjjuj  by  kindaees  and  good  government.  If  it  was  so  with  a  lady, 
what  mK(^  not  be  done  by  a  ycmng,  conrageons,  and  wealthy  Frank  t 
'"^—i  alwat  te  Isaive  tha  vauey  just  mentioned,  Mr.  Walpole  relates  l&it 
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he  said  to  the  shaikh's  pretty  daughter,  a  girl  of  twelve  or  fourteen, 
"  *  Mount,  ya  Bint:  I  want  you  to  come  with  me/  At  a  sign  from  her 
father,  she  was  up,  and  I  had  to  defer  her  journey  with  me  to  a  future 
period,  when  I  would  send  for  her.  Her  father  was  vexed  at  my  rejection, 
spreta  injuria  formcB  was  visible  in  her  sullen  reception  of  my  pretty 
apologies,  and  determined  refusal  of  a  present  1  tried  to  make  her.  How- 
ever, on  my  whispering,  *  My  wife,  I  order  you  to  take  it,'  she  pressed 
my  iiands  to  ber  heart,  put  it  in  her  bosom,  and  crossed  her  pretty  hands 
over  it."  Upon  this  score,  it  would  have  been  difficult  even  for  Mr. 
Walpole  to  have  satisfied  all  the  shaikhs,  but  there  is  in  this  incident  a 
strange  mixtiure  of  lax  principle  and  morality — we  mean  on  the  part  of 
the  Syrians — and  yet  of  patriarchal  simplicity  and  confiding  faith.  In 
all  probability  the  prospect  of  gain  stifled  all  other  feelings. 

The  town  in  which  the  Turk  governor  of  Safyta  resides  is  described 
as  prettily  situated  and  well  built,  with  a  large  mosque  and  a  wretched 
waU.  About  a  dozen  poor  fellows  were  sitting  outside  the  prison,  in 
chains.  A  round  piece  of  solid  iron,  closed,  with  a  hinge  and  lock,  over 
the  neck,  or  rather,  a  chain  was  passed  through  a  ring,  to  hold  it  together. 
The  chain,  with  another,  was  then  secured  to  either  hand,  and  down  to 
the  feet.  A  ride  of  eight  hours  took  our  traveller  from  hence  to  Tortosa, 
fipom  whence  he  gained  his  own  quarters  at  Jibali,  here  written  Djebele, 
elsewhere  Gebele,  Gebail,  and  Jebelee.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Mr.  Walpole,  as  an  Arabic  scholar,  did  not  adopt  the  simple  orthography 
of  the  three  vowels,  a,  i,  and  u,  and  long  i  and  u,  instead  of  two  ee's  and 
two  oo's.  By  this  means  he  wotdd  have  attained  at  least  some  uniformity 
in  rendering  Arabic  into  English,  and  he  would  have  found  that  it  gives 
so  great  a  facility  to  the  process,  that  he  would  never  have  abandoned 
it  fSterwards. 

From  Jibali,  Mr.  Walpole  repaired  to  Latakia,  whence  he  once  more 
started  for  the  hilly  country,  .to  bid  farewell  to  the  shaikhs.  On  this 
occasion  he  visited  Ilinadi,  near  which  is  a  tal,  or  mound,  probably  well 
worth  excavating,  as  there  are  ruins  around.  From  Hinadi,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  Al  Aitari  to  Jibali ;  this  time  accompanied  by  a  girl  who  had 
been  presented  to  him,  and  whom  our  traveller,  in  his  turn,  made  over  as 
a  slave  to  a  holy  place  in  Jibali — a  hard  life  of  it,  he  acknowledges ;  and 
no  wonder  the  maiden  was  not  altogether  pleased  at  his  disposal  of  her. 
From  Jibali,  Mr.  Walpole  repaired  to  Zama,  in  pursuit  of  a  stolen  horse ; 
then  to  |iurj  al  Sabbi — ^a  tower  of  black  stone  on  the  sea-shore — near 
Markab.  Next,  by  Dar  SafTran,  before  described,  to  Tortosa,  whence  he 
embarked  for  the  island  of  Ruad,  and  his  notices  of  this  place  and  its 
inhabitants  are  very  curious  and  interesting.  After  spenaing  a  monih 
at  this  remarkable  island,  he  returned  to  Tortosa,  and  thence  visited 
Marbit — ancient  Marathus — described  by  Pococke;  and  Tal  Akka — 
ancient  Akkar — the  birthplace  of  Alexander  Severus,  on  his  way  to 
Tripoli. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  Mr.  Walpole's  exploration  of  the  country 
of  the  Ansayrii  was  carried  on  under  many  advantageous  circumstances ; 
that  he  mixed  intimately  with  the  people ;  and,  to  effect  his  purpose,  like 
the  Roman  missionaries  in  China,  even  professed  to  be  a  co-religionist; 
that  most  places  were  leisurely  examine^  and  many  visited  on  different 
occasions ;  but  that  stUl  his  explorations  were  limited,  with  the  exceptbn 
of  the  journey  to  Jisr  al  Shughr,  to  the  lower  hilly  country,  or  the  littoral 
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portion  of  the  Ansayrii  mountains.  As  a  result  of  these  explorations  of 
the  country  of  the  Ansayrii  Proper,  it  would  appear  that  all  their  great 
castles  ana  strongholds  are  in  ruins,  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks 
and  the  Ismaylis.  Such  are  Kalah  Husn,  Kalah  Masyad,  Kalali  Mahali, 
Ealah  al  Siyun,  Kalah  al  Markah,  Buij  Safiyta,  and  Kalah  al  Kadmus. 
Of  Kalah  al  Kha-u  (Kalaat  el  Khaou,  vol.  iii.,  p.  323)  we  are  not  quite 
sure,  firom  the  description,  whether  under  Shaikn  Hamid,  or  not  If,  as 
appears  very  likely,  it  is  the  same  as  Kalah  al  Kohf  of  page  302,  it  is 
under  the  Ismaylis.  Kalah  Bani  Israal  appears  to  he  of  Jewish  origin ; 
and  Mr.  Walpole  attributes  both  to  Kalah  Mahali  at  page  149,  and  to 
Brumani,  at  page  329,  the  additional  name  of  Blackniis,  t.^.,  Bethelem. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  identified  Jibali  with  Baal  Gad  of  Scripture, 
also  identified  Kadmus  with  Kedemoth,  in  the  land  of  Sichon.  Kalah 
al  Masyad,  Markab,  Kohf  (?)  Alayka  and  Al  Kadmus  are  said,  page 
302,  to  belong  to  the  Ismayli. 

The  chief  places  of  the  Ansayrii  appear  to  be  Kaldahha,  with  its 
ruinous  castles  of  Mahali,  and  Bani  Israal ;  Matua,  the  residence  of  the 
religious  shaikh,  Habib,  second  only  to  the  religious  shaikh,  Abdul 
Hamid,  of  Safvta,  now  in  exile ;  Malbat,  the  residence  of  another  and 
chief  religious  shaikh,  Shamsin  Sultan,  and  in  the  district  of  Bani  Shialf, 
the  bravest  of  the  Ansayrii,  and  probably  the  wealthiest,  this  district 
being  that  of  the  renowned^  Latakia  tobacco.  Lastly,  Makalaya,  Wadi 
Shaluf,  and  other  villages  around  the  ruinous  Al  Kha-u  and  Hassan 
Sulaiman,  and  under  Shaikh  Hamid,  but  kept  in  control  by  the  Turk 
stronghold  of  Tughliya,  with  from  200  to  300  irregular  troops,  as  the 
Mukattas,  or  districts  of  Mahalbi,  Kaldahha,  Bani  Ali,  Bani  Shialf,  Mu« 
wari,  and  others,  are  by  the  strongholds  of  Latakia,  Jibali,  Markab,  and 
Tortosa.  The  only  Turk  stronghold  in  the  hilly  country  is  called 
Toglea,  or  Brummana,  or  Doagees,  page  312;  Toglee,  page  313;  Brum- 
manee,  or  Blackness,  p.  326.  Brumani  seems  to  be  the  district,  Tugliya 
the  name  of  the  place.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Walpole  did 
not  give  us  a  sketch-map  of  his  routes  in  the  Ansayrii  country,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  may  yet  be  induced  to  do  so,  as  it  is  evident  that  he 
took  bearings.  The  district  of  Bani  Ali  appears  to  be  immediately 
abreast  of  JibalL 

We  should,  however,  doubt  much  if  the  Ansayrii  mountains  contained 
many  villages,  and  most  assuredly  few  castles  or  strongholds,  beyond 
those  which  are  thus  brought  under  our  notice. 

As  far  as  the  mysterious  idea  of  impregnable  remote  mountain  fast- 
nesses, with  a  hardy  warlike  population,  is  concerned,  the  notion  may  now 
be  considered  as  completely  exploded.  From  what  we  can  gather  from 
Mr.  Walpole's  work,  Kalah  al  Kah-u  seems  to  us  to  be  the  real  strong- 
hold of  the  AnsayriL  Here  was  Shaikh  Hamid's  house,  two  great  ruins 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  fertile  populous  valleys ;  here  was  the  spring 
Ain  al  Sham,  bearing  the  name  of  their  great  object  of  olden  worship — 
the  sun ;  and  here,  when  Mr.  Walpole  asked  to  push  still  further  east- 
ward, a  body  of  from  600  to  700  armed  Ansayrii  rose  up,  as  much  as  to 
say  here  we  are,  there  are  no  more  of  us,  and  we  are  ready  to  go  with 
you  and  drive  the  Turks  from  out  of  our  hills.  The  rivers  from  the 
Ansayrian  Mountains,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Nahr  al  Kabirs,  or 
*'  great  rivers,"  which  are  limitrophal  to  the  north  and  south,  are  brief  in 
their  course,  and  there  can  be  few  strongholds,  or  even  villages,  beyond 
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their  head-waters  or  aovces.  Hence  4he«r«st  of  the  AnaeQrnan  ibowi- 
taiaa,  which  overloeke  tbe  valiej  of  the  ODonte^  ie  probehljr  liuJe 
inhabited,  and  what  there  aw  of  the  AnsajWf  ^tfUi»f^  in  their  mwm. 
particular  oonntry,  are  to  he  found  ftAciBelj  wWe  Mr.  Walftde  jai]|ht 
ix  them — ^in  the  lower  luUy,  watered,  and  woo4ed  dietricta.  l^at  wlui^ 
finther  favours  this  view  of  the  subject  is,  that  the  localities  whic^  ht 
visited  correspond  to  those  which  were  naned  to  him,  with  two  eaeeptieii^ 
m  the  chief  places  of  die  Ansajrii.  And  as  we  further  atrongily  suflpeet 
that  the  Al  Kohf  of  v<^.  iu.»  p.  302,  is  iu  nialttj  the  same  as  the  Kakuit 
al  KhaoB  (Ralah  al  Kba-u),  of  p.  323  of  the  same  vohuaoe,  there  would 
only  remain  the  castle  wiittea  Ailaka,  and  AJisyha*  in  the  saine  pi^ 
(voL  bL,  p.  302)  in  all  Ansayria  Ihat  has  not  heen  described.  Thus  IM. 
mjstery— geographically  speaking— that  hung  over  the  country  of  the 
Ansayni,  may  be  £air]y  said  to  have  been  cleaved  awaf  by  the  praise* 
worthy  explorations  of  our  author.  We  only  wish  we  could  say  as  nmoh 
of  the  mysteries  associated  with  their  religious  tenets  aad  rites. 

Volney  described  the  Ansayni  as  divided  into  three  dasses — the 
Shflmsia,  or  adorers  of  the  sun  \  the  Kelbia»  or  worshippers  of  the  mom 
and  dogs ;  and  the  Kadmosi,  who  worehipped  woman.  Mr.  Walpole 
says  the  Ansayrii  are  in  reality  simply  divided  into  two  pardes — the 
Shamsia  and  the  Clausee,  or  Khaanari.  The  first  party  h&te  for  spiritual 
heads  Shaikh  Habib,  Shaikh  Abbad,  and  Shaikh  Ibrahim  Sayid»  «nd  they 
reside  in  the  districts  of  Latakia,  Casiusy  Antioch,  and  in  Cilicia.  The 
second  have  for  spiritual  heads  Shaikh  Abdallah  and  Shaikh  Sulaiman, 
aad  they  inhabit  the  district  of  Ansayria  Proper,  which  simply  extends 
from  the  Nahr  al  Kabir  to  a  little  south  of  the  parattel  ol  JtkUL 

Tbas  district  is  also  called  Kaldahha,  or  Kelbia,  aod  it  is  to  this  that 
Mr.  Walpole  attributes  Yolney's  mtstaJce  of  the  Doe:  (Kalb)  worshippers. 
As  to  the  Kadmusi,  we  have  seen  that  they  are  Ismayli. 

The  term  Ansayrii,  says  Mr.  Walpole,  seems  at  least  as  ancient  as 
Phny,  who  says,  Hist.  Phn.,v.  23:  '^Coele  habet  Assamiam  Msrsya  omne 
divisam  a  Naycrinorum  tetrarchia ;"  but  he  does  not  see  all  the  important 
bearings  of  this  statement,  which  the  printers  have  grossly  mutilated.  It 
should  be  Ccele — ^that  is  Coelo-Svria  (the  valley  of  the  Oroates) — "  habet 
Apamiam"  contains  the  (city)  of  Apamia,  '^IMarsya  amne  divisam" — and 
which  is  separated  by  the  river  Marsyas  (Upper  Orontes) — "  d.  Nazerinorum 
t^rarchid,"  from  the  tetrarchy  of  the  Nazerini,  or  AnsayriL  Mr.  Wal- 
pole deduces  from  this,  that  the  country,  or  rather  monDtains^  w«:«  named 
then  as  now,  and  inhabited  by  another  race.  There  are  ao  grounds  for 
this  supp6sition  except  the  corrupt  Midiammadanism  of  the  present  An- 
sayrii. As  far  as  we  were  enabled  to  gather  from  the  people,  they  con- 
sider themselves  as  Syrian  or  Assyrian  aborigines  of  the  aistricts  which 
they  still  inhabit ;  and  that  they  received  the  light  of  Christianity  frx>m 
the  early  apQstles,  but  that  they  had  their  own  patriarch,  independent  of 
that  of  Antioch.  Hence  the  importance  of  the  aboven^aoted  passage  from 
Pliny,  which  would  go  to  show  that  even  under  the  Romans  this  ancient 
people  preserved  their  tetrarchs,  or  peculiar  diieftains,  as  they  did  aflex^ 
wards  their  patriarchs,  and  they  now  do  their  shaikhs. 

This  fact  of  their  pristine  distinction  among  the  early  Christian 
Churches,  and  their  separation  from  the  see  of  Antioch,  appears  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  their  downfaL  It  was  upon  the  dissensions  of  the  early 
Church  that  Muhammad  founded  his  great  system  of  impostocdip ;  and 
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his  followersj  wkile  acknowkdgiz^  the  diviDity  of  Christy  hastened  to 
superimpose  \y  the  sword,  or  hy  argcunent^  the  power  of  the  Arabian 
self-created  prophet. 

It  would  further  appear  that  these  seduded  inountaineeTS,  with  few 
churches,  and  sdll  fewer  teaehers^  and  detached  from  communion  with 
the  leamini^  and  fidelity  of  Antioch,  submitted  resistlesaly  to  the  shibho- 
ledi  of  Muhammadanism,  as  at  first  inculcated.  Unlike  lihe  kings  ef 
Hira  and  the  Gassanite  princes — ^the  Koman  viceroys  of  the  Syrian 
Arabs — they  waited  not  for  the  swords  of  the  Islamkes,  but  engrafted 
upon  a  lukewarm  and  unspiritual  fisiith,  doctrines,  which  ignorance,  sub- 
serviency, and  a  long-neglected  condition,  have  alone  been  able  to  per- 
petuate. 

With  the  great  fundamental  belief  in  One  God,  common  to  all  the 
nations  in  the  East,  and  the  superadded  helief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ — 
the  mission  of  Muhammad — and  the  later  propagandism  of  Persian,  or 
rather  Kurdish  advocacy  of  Ali,  the  Ansayrii  fell  into  most  of  the 
superstitions  by  which  fliey  were  surrounded.  They  believed  in  the 
carnal  deification  of  the  KhaBf  Hakim,  in  his  future  reappearance,  and 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Neibuhr  relates  that  they  were  seduced 
from  their  belief  in  the  Khalif  Hakim,  and  led  to  substitute  in  his  place 
Ali  Ibn  Abu  Talib,  son-in-law  of  Muhammad,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  adopted  the  doctrine  that  the  divinity  had  resided  in  twelve  imaama, 
or  chief  priests,  of  the  house  of  AH,  and  that,  liavine  disappeared  with 
Muhammad  al  Mukhdi,  the  last  of  these  imaams,  it  had  now  taken  up 
its  residence  in  the  sun.  To  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  infinite 
number  of  forms  to  which  the  faith  of  Asiatics  has  attached  the  holiness 
of  incarnation  of  divinity,  these  extremes  of  belief  have  nothing  in  them 
that  is  uncommon  or  extraordinary.  Both  Volncy  and  Burckhardt  inte- 
rested themselves  in  seeking  out  *how  much  there  was  that  was  Syrian- 
Pagan  still  remaining  amid  these  Christian-Muhammadan  doctrines,  and 
among  which  the  solar  apotheosis  of  their  chief  prophet,  Al  Mukhdi, 
was  certainly  a  striking  incident.  Many  learned  G^mans^  among  whom 
the  well-known  Baron  von  Hammer  Purgstalt,  whose  lahours  have  heen 
made  familiar  to  most  Englishmen  through  the  translations  of  Dr.  Wood, 
have  also  devoted  much  learning  and  ingenuit)r  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
origin,  history,  and  moral  and  religious  mysteries  ef  this  strange  tribe, 
but  little  more  has  resulted  than  the  consciousness  of  a  groujHng  of 
comparatively  modern  superstitions  upon  both  Christian  and  Muham- 
Tnqilfln  infidelity. 

So  matters  remained  till  the  pubHcation  of  Mr.  WaJpole's  work.  Mr. 
Walpole  attributes  a  very  modern  origin  to  the  Ansayrii.  There  is  a 
tradition  among  them,  he  says,  that  during  the  time  of  the  khalifs  of 
Damascus,  they  and  their  people  lived  on  the  mountains  of  Sinjar ;  that 
the  khalif  waged  a  war  against  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains,  and 
exterminated  them ;  that  among  the  great  people  then  at  his  court  was 
their  chief.  Shaikh  Hassan,  who,  beiog  in  high  favour,  entreated  the 
khalif  that  he  might  lead  his  nation  from  where  they  lived  to  oeeupy  the 
wa^te.  To  this,  they  pretend,  the  Sultan,  miraculously  converted  to  their 
faith,  joyfully  assented;  and  Shaikh  Hassan,  departing  to  Sinjar,  led  here 
his  nation,  who  henceforth  have  inhabited  these  mountains. 

Tlie  gp%at  mistake  in  treating  of  these  traditions,  is  not  cQstinguishing 
between  the  different  innoculatioas  of  peoples,,  tribes^  and  doctrines,  to 
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which  the  Ansayrii  have  heen  suhject,  and  the  ahoriginal  Nazerini  them- 
selves. Many  instances  might  he  adduced  from  Mr.  Walpole's  own 
work  to  disprove,  not  the  invasion  of  Shaikh  Hassan,  but  that  his  fol- 
lowers were  the  founders  of  the  tribe ;  but  one  will  suffice.  In  the  much- 
disputed  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Austria,  he  says,  exctdpating  Richard 
from  the  murder  of  Conrad,  the  date  is  according  to  the  Greek  form ; 
the  Ansayrii  alone,  of  all  sects  not  Christians,  use  this  date ;  now,  did 
they  learn  this  system  of  dating  from  the  Kurds  of  Sinjar,  or  from  the 
Church  of  Antioch? 

To  turn  to  more  practical  facts—the  Ansayrii,  according  to  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  practise  circumcision — a  practice  which,  as  Sale  justly  remarks, 
they  may  have  received  from  their  immediate  Muhammadan  predecessors, 
but  more  likely  from  the  Bani  ai  Israal ;  children  are  initiated  by  the 
Shaikh  al  Maalam,  or  head  of  religion,  as  distinguished  from  the  govern- 
ment chiefs,  whom  they  pathetically  designate  as  the  Shaikh  al  Zuhn,  or 
chiefs  of  oppression.  They  are  allowed  tour  wives,  whom  they  purchase 
at  prices  varying  from  about  one  to  ten  pounds  sterling.  They  do 
not,  like  the  Muhammadans,  divorce  their  wives,  but  they  ti*eat  them 
rather  as  useful  cattle  than  as  rational  creatures.  The  women  are 
denied  creed,  prayers,  and  soul.  Yet  the  Ansayrii  are  honest  and  very 
industrious.  Throughout  the  districts  in  which  they  dwell,  in  North 
Syria  and  in  Asia  Minor,  the  practice  of  agriculture  is  peculiarly  in  their 
hands ;  in  any  other  country,  tney  would  be  among  the  wealthiest  classes, 
but  under  the  Turkish  government  agricultural  wealth  is  precisely  that 
which  oppression  can  most  readily  seize  upon,  and  the  Ansayrii  labour 
perpetually,  and  labour  in  vain — they  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor — the 
most  oppressed  of  the  oppressed. 

The  Ansayrii  practise  a  kind  of  freemasonry — they  have  signs  and 
questions  whereby  to  know  one  another.  Their  diet  is  like  their  religion, 
a  very  uninstructive  admixture  of  the  prejudices  of  creeds.  Thus  they 
follow  the  Jews  in  not  eating  animals  with  cloven  feet ;  Mussulmans,  in 
not  eating  aninuds  that  are  shot  unless  bled  before  death ;  and  Christians, 
in  drinking  wine  and  spirits.  There  is  something  accommodating  in 
their  practices,  as  well  as  their  faith.  It  was,  no  doubt,  as  Captain 
Spencer  remarks  of  the  Muhammadan  Albanians,  by  the  enjoyments 
here  and  hereafter  held  out  to  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  that  many 
Christian  nations  were  won  over  in  early  times  to  Islamism.  The 
Shamsia  do  not  smoke ;  they  declare  it  an  idle  habit,  and  wrong.  The 
Claussee  (vol.  iii.,  p.  334),  Clause  (p.  335),  and  Classic  (p.  364),  smoke 
as  they  please. 

They  worship  All.  In  one  of  their  prayers  they  say,  "  I  declare  I  worship 
All.  Ibn  Abou  Talib  (the  Ali  of  Mahomet),  he  is  above  all,— a  God 
Almighty.'* 

Tliey  regard  Mahomet  el  Hamyd  as  the  prophet  of  God,  and  thus  use  the 
Mussulman  confession — "  La  ilia  ill  Allah,  Mahomet  el  Hamyd,  Resoul  e 
nebbi  Allah;"  but  they  omit  all  this  when  before  Mahometans,  saying  merely, 
**  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God."  Otherwise, 
they  say,  "  There  is  no  God  but  AH,  and  Mahomet  el  Hamyd,  the  Bdoved,  is^ 
the  prophet  of  God.'* 

I  do  not  intend  here  to  enter  into  their  belief  more  fully ;  but  it  is  a  most 
confused  medley^ — a  unity,  a  trinity,  a  deity.  "  These  are  five  ;  these  five  are 
three  ;  these  three  are  two ;  these  two,  these  three,  tliese  five — one." 

They  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.    Those  who  in  this  life  do 
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weU,  are  hospitable,  and  follow  their  faith,  become  stars ;  the  soj^ls  of  others 
return  to  the  earth,  and  become  Ansayrii  again,  antil,  purified,  they  fly  to  rest. 
The  souls  of  bad  men  become  Jews,  Christians,  and  Turks ;  while  the  souls  of 
those  who  belive  not,  become  pigs  and  other  beasts.  One  eye,  sitting  with  a 
dear  old  man,— a  high  sheik, — his  boys  were  round  him,  I  said,  **  Speak : 
where  are  the  sons  of  your  youth  ?  these  are  the  children  of  your  old  age  * 
*'  My  son,"  he  said,  looking  up, "  is  there ;  nightly  he  smiles  on  me,  and  in« 
▼ites  me  to  come." 

They  pray  five  times  a  da}',  saying  several  prayers  each  time,  turning  this 
way  or  tliat,  having  no  keblah.  If  a  Christian  or  Turk  sees  them  at  their 
devotions,  the  prayers  are  of  no  avail. ,  At  their  feasts,  they  pray  in  a  room 
closed  and  guanied  from  the  sight  or  ingress  of  the  uninitiated. 

This  will  give  a  general  outline  of  the  faith  and  customs  of  the  Ansayrii. 
My  intercourse  with  them  was  on  the  most  friendly  footing,  and  daily  a  little 
was  added  to  my  stock  of  information.  Let  me,  however,  warn  the  traveller 
against  enterine  into  argument  with  them,  or  avowing,  through  the  dragoman, 
a  knowledge  of  their  creed.  They  are  as  ready  and  prompt  to  avenge  as  they 
are  generous  and  hospitable  to  protect.  To  destroy  one  who  deceives  them  on 
this  point,  is  an  imperative  duty ;  and  I  firmly'  believe  they  would  do  it 
though  you  took  shelter  on  the  divan  of  the  Sultan.  For  myself  the  risk  is 
passed ;  I  have  gone  through  the  ordeal,  and  owe  my  life  several  times  to  per- 
fect accident. 

This  is  not  veiy  dear  or  satisfactory ;  bat  it  is  evident  that  preferring 
All  al  Hamid  to  Muhammad  would  alone  be  a  source  of  vital  schism 
between  the  Ansayrii  and  the  Turks,  and  yet  constitute  them  neither 
Shiahs  nor  Sunnis.  ''  We  shall,  I  think,"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  a  little 
further  on,  "  find  that  this  religion  commenced  ea  a  mere  sect  of  Mus- 
sulmans, and  that  subsequent  bitter  persecution  had  led  their  shaikhs,  or 
religious  heads,  to  deny  all  parts  of  the  oppressor's  creed,  and  substitute 
fresh  follies  in  their  stead — ^tliat,  in  fiEu^t,  mystidsm  was  heaped  on 
mysticism,  till  they  themselves  are  puzzled  in  their  belief." 

Mr.  Walpole  does  not,  except  in  his  dtle-page,  positively  identify  the 
Ansayrii  with  the  Assassins,  generally  considered  by  modem  German 
writers,  after  Gibbon,  to  be  the  Kadmusians,  or  Ishmalians  from  Persia. 
Upon  ibis  subject  Mr.  Walpole  says,  '^  William  of  Tyre  mentions  a  race 
as  met  by  the  Crusaders  in  their  march  from  Antioch,  whom  he  caUs 
Assassins ;  they  were  imder  a  chie^  Seikhel  Ejebel  (Shaikh  al  Jibal) — 
literally  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain — ^nor  does  the  devotion  they  showed 
at  all  dififer  from  what  they  would  as  readily  show  to*day.''  The  term 
Assassin  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  derived  frt)m  these  people,  and 
frt>m  the  intoxicating  drufl;s,  hemp  and  opium — hashish^-whicn  they  used 
to  excite  themselves  to  deeds  of  desperation.  Under  that  name,  and 
under  the  name  of  Chnrrus  in  Persia,  and  Gunjah  in  India,  this  drug  is 
still  extensively  used  in  the  East.  Makrizi  particularly  describes  in  glow- 
ing terms  certain  pleasure-grounds  by  name,  Junaina,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cairo,  which  were  famed  for  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  hashisn,  or 
hashiha.  The  mass  of  argument  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  Isniayli  being 
the  so-called  Assassins  of  the  Crusaders,  than  the  Ansayrii;  both  no  doubt 
have  used,  or  do  use,  the  drug  hashish.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  wrote 
A.D.  1 163,  speaks  of  the  Assassins,  '<  who  do  not  belieye  in  the  tenets  of 
Muhammadanism,  but  in  those  of  one  whom  they  oondder  like  unto  the 
prophet  Khamxath.  He  goes  by  the  name  of  Shaikh  al  ffashiahin.  His  , 
residence  is  in  the  city  of  Kadmus  (ELalah  al  Kadmus  of  Mr.  Walpole),  the 
Kedemoth  of  Scripture  in  the  knd  of  Sichon."  At  that  time  the  Assassins 
were  at  war  with  the  Christians,  and  with  the  Count  of  Tripoli 

Jan.— VOL.  xciv.  no.  CGCLXxm.  h 
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It  may  i^tpear  to  many  that  Mr.  Walpole  has,  b^aome  epedes  of  free- 
masoniy  or  mental  resenre,  or  from  tiie  mysticism  itself  being  unfit 
for  publication^  rather  added  to  the  mystery  of  the  Ansayrian  creed 
than  cleared  it  up.  Many  passages  in  his  work  would  mduce  to  tlus 
belief.  As,  for  example,  wnere  he  says,  "For  this  I  wandered  as  a 
beggar,  endured  hardships  more  than  1  should  like  to  tell ;  cold,  hunger, 
and  fatigue  more  than  I  trust  others  will  know ;  have  been  beaten,  hurt 
with  stones,  yet  the  result  more  than  repays  me.  That  alone,  without 
means,  wiiliout  powers  to  buy  or  bribe,  I  have  penetrated  a  secret  the 
enigma  of  ages — have  dared  alone  to  venture  where  none  have  been— 
where  the  government  with  five  hundred  soldiers  could  not  follow  ;  and, 
better  than  all,  have  gained  esteem  among  the  race  condemned  as  savages, 
and  feared  as  robbers  and  assassins." 

For  our  part,  we  feel  salasfied  that  the  whole  is  a  mere  mysticism — 
that,  in  fact,  to  use  Mr.  Walpole's  own  subsequent  words,  "  mysticism 
has  been  heaped  upon  mysticism,  till  the  Ansayrii  themselves  are 
puzeled  with  their  belief  They  are  probably  held  together  by  some 
shibboleth  of  faith  whispered  by  their  shaikhs  at  their  initiation.  *^  If 
you  are  under  the  sword,  the  rope,  or  the  torture,  die  and  smile,  you  are 
blessed."  But  they  have  little  or  no  faith  save  in  one  God ;  a  bundle  of 
creeds  and  superstitions  entangled  within  one  another ;  without  vitality, 
incapable  of  being  unravelled.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Walpole's 
theological  researches  are  as  valuable  as  his  geograplucal — he  has  left,  if 
we  are  right,  only  one  stronghold  of  the  Ansayrii  unexplored ;  has  he 
also  left  one  secret  untold?  We  doubt  it ;  the  httle  regard  paid  to  ihear 
women  would  alone  disprove  their  being  worshipped  in  any  form.  We 
think  Mr.  Walpole  has  treated  his  subject,  such  as  it  is,  completely  and 
satisfactorily,  and  that  he  deserves  the  highest  credit  for  hb  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  our  previous  knowledge  of  the  country  and  creed  of  the  An- 
sayrii. 

We  cannot,  further,  leave  Mr.Walpole's  work  without  mentioning  that 
although  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  question  of  the  Ansayrii,  that 
his  travels  were  extensive  and  long  continued,  and  carried  into  vaiious 
other  most  interesting  districts  of  the  East.  On  one  occasion  he  visited 
Djuni,  the  residence  of  the  late  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  Bait  ad  din,  Da- 
mascus, Horns,  Marra,  Aleppo,  Aintab,  and  Nizib,  giving  enpasscmt  an 
account  of  Ibrahim  Papa's  "  grand  victory,"  derived  from  some  Levan- 
tine Story-teller.  The  whole  account  has  not,  indeed,  one  angle  correct 
statement  to  boast  of.  The  Turks  did  not  cross  at  Birijik,  and,  instead 
of  being  70,000,  were  not  40,000  strong.  Instead  of  two  guns,  Hafiz 
Pasha  had  80  to  100  in  the  field.  Crossmg  the  Euphrates  at  Birijik,  Mr. 
Walpole  proceeded  by  Urfah  to  Haran,  thence  to  Diyarbakir,  and  dovm 
the  Tigris  to  MosuL  Here  the  excavators,  he  says,  were  fully  employed, 
but  as  a  sportsman  hates  poachers,  so  l&r.  Walpole  declined  to  requite 
the  hospitality  he  received  by  ungenerous  purloinings. 

From  Mosul,  af^r  various  excursions  in  the  neighbonihood,  and  a 
kindly  word  in  favour  of  the  Nestorians,  for  which  we  thank  him,  Mr. 
Walpole  proceeded  through  Kurdistan  to  Van,  and  thence  bade  to  Con- 
stantinople by  Arzrum  and  Trebisond.  The  different  visits  to  the  An- 
sayrii country  are  contained  in  a  second  trip  by  steam  from  Constantinople 
to  the  coast  of  Syria. 
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THE  BOULEVARD  ITALIEN, 

AN   INCIDENT   OF   THE   THHEE  DATS  OF  DECEMBEB. 

[QrcQiDBtaiioes,  hy  irhich  ire  are  at  liberty  to  profit~>oii  the  sole  oonditkm  oC 
floppiessing  the  Teal  names  of  the  sufferers — ^hare  placed  in  our  possession  tbe 
following  nairatire,  mritten  hy  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  recorded  in  them. 
The  position  in  life  occupied  by  the  writer  must  be  his  excuse  for  any  apparent 
defects  of  style.  We  haye  not  yentured  upon  any  alteration,  befieving  tiiat  to  do 
so  would  rather  ii^ure  than  improve  his  simple  statement. — ^£d.  N.  M.  M.] 

It  was  on  the  29th  of  last  November  that  my  Master,  George  T— — , 

Esq.,  of  B House,  in  the  county  of  S ^  was  married,  in  London, 

to  Miss  EUza  F ^  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  P ^  a  gentleman  of 

private  fortune  residing  in  the  same.  It  was  a  nuurlage  of  true  love,  if 
eyer  there  was  one,  ana  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  all  parties 
ooDoemed,  there  being  nothing  to  object  to  in  Master^s  appearance,  tem- 
per, or  fortmie ;  and  as  for  Mistress,  she  was  boked  upon  as  an  angel  by 
everybody  that  had  the  happiness  to  know  her.  Master  and  Mistress  had 
been  engaged  for  a  good  while  before  their  marriage  took  place  ;  but  the 
event  had  been  de&rred,  &st»  on  account  of  his  being  abroad  with  his 

r^pmeat  at  Gibraltar,  and  next  because  of  old  Mr.  T 's  death,  which 

put  him  in  possession  of  a  fine  property,  and  brought  Hm  home  to  Eng- 
land to  arrange  his  affidrs,  and  seU  out  of  the  army,  both  of  which  took 
up  some  time.  At  last  the  day  came,  and  a  happy  one  it  was,  as  we 
could  all  bear  witness  to  that  were  present 

I  must  s^  a  few  words  about  myself  being  connected  with  all  that 
happened  after  Master's  marriage,  and  knowing  a  good  deal  of  what  had 

taken  place  before  it.     I  was  bom  on  old  Mr.  T ^'s  estate,  and  was  the 

son  of  a  tenant  of  his ;  and  when  young  Master  entered  the  army  I  went 
for  a  sol^r  too,  and  by  his  interest  was  appointed  to  the  same  regiment, 
m  which  I  served  as  a  private ;  but  the  duty  was  light  to  me  after  I  had 
been  reported  fit  for  the  battalion,  for  then  I  was  permitted  to  act  as 
Mr.  T ^'s  servant,  and  only  joined  the  ranks  on  particular  occasions. 

The  regiment  was  lying  at  Quebec,  in  Lower  Canada,  when  first  I  went 
out,  and  after  £oax  years'  serrice  in  that  cold  country,  we  were  ordered  to 
Gibraltar,  a  madi  stronger  place  than  even  Fort  Diamond,  and  a  great 
deal  hotter,  tihough  the  heat  in  sumiAer  was  very  great  when  in  Canada. 
Master  had  leave  of  absence  at  this  lime,  and  then  it  was  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mistress,  at  her  father's  house  in  London ;  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  joined  the  reg^ent  again,  and  I  went  back  to  him  to 
be  his  servant  as  before.  In  the  course  dF  about  three  years,  Master  pur- 
chased his  company,  and  directly  afber  that  old  Mr.  T died,  as  I  said 

before,  and  Master  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  out.  But  before  he  left 
Gibraltar^  having  a  good  d(4l  of  interest,  he  was  enabled  to  buy  me  my 
discharge,  and  took  me  with  him  in  a  private  capadty,  which  I  was  verj 
glad  of,  being  always  much  attached  to  him,  for  a  kind  and  indulgent 
master  he  was,  and  never  gave  any  man  a  hard  word. 

Wishixur  to  see  more  of  Spain  than  had  fallen  to  his  lot  while  at  the 
Bock,  helrrt  want  to  Cadiz,  and  then  travelled  through  several  parts  of 
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the  oountrj,  including  Madrid  and  otber  cities ;  and  he  seldom  Tinted 
any  place  without  buying  some  pretty  or  curious  thing  to  take  home  to 
his  friends  in  England, — and  poor  Mistress  that  was  to  be — he  told  me 
all  about  his  intended — ^was  always  sure  to  be  remembered  first  and 
foremost.  When  we  left  Spain  we  came  through  France,  and  visited 
Paris,  where  we  remained  for  a  fortnight,  and  Master  bought  a  good 
many  more  things  there ;  but  this  time  they  were  mostly  for  his  lady  only, 
the  tradespeople  of  Paris  bemg  so  clever  in  making  ladies'  ornaments.  I 
didn't  like  the  French  so  well  as  the  Spaniards,  who  are  a  steadier  people; 
but  I  got  on  very  well  with  them,  having  learnt  their  language  in  Canada, 
in  the  same  way  that  I  picked  up  Spanish  at  the  Rock.  But  I  have 
said  enough  about  myself  now,  and  must  return  to  others  of  more  con- 
sequence. 

The  days  being  so  short  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  was  getting  dusk 
when  the  newly-married  couple  and  Mistress's  next  sister,  Miss  Alice, 

left  M street  for  tiie  railway-station,  taking  Harriet,  mistress's  lady's* 

maid,  and  me  to  wait  on  Master  as  usual.  As  Mistress  had  never  been  to 
Paris,  it  had  been  settled  that  the  wedding-trip  should  be  to  that  city ; 
and  in  great  spirits  we  all  set  off,  for  distance  is  not  what  it  used  to  be^ 
and  people  don't  think  of  parting  so  much  now  as  they  once  did. 

We  stopped  the  first  night  at  the  Pavilion  Hotel  at  Folkestone,  and 
about  the  middle  of  the  next  day  crossed  over  to  Boulogne  in  the  Princess 
AUce  steamer,  maldng  a  quick  passage  of  only  two  hours.  The  weather 
was  very  fine,  and  sciuncely  anybody  was  ill,  and  both  Master  and  Mistress 
and  Miss  Alice  seemed  to  enjoy  it  extremely ;  and,  indeed,  we  all  of  us 
looked  forward  to  a  very  happy  excursion.  At  Boulogne,  Master  put  up 
at  the  H6tel  des  Bains,  on  account  of  the  good  table  (ThSte  there,  being 
anxious  that  Mistress  should  have  a  good  impression  of  French  living. 
The  same  night  I  was  sent  on  by  the  late  train,  to  secure  apartments  in 
Paris  at  the  H6tel  Windsor,  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  where  Master  and  me 
had  stopped  when  we  were  there  before ;  and,  when  that  was  done,  my 
orders  were  to  be  in  waiting  with  a  carriage  at  the  railway  station,  to 
meet  the  train  from  Boulogne  at  two  o'clock  the  next— that  is,  on  Mon- 
day— afternoon. 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  H6tel  Windsor  was  quite  full,  mostiy  of 
English ;  and,  indeed,  I  could  get  no  apartments  that  were  proper  any- 
where along  the  line  hcmg  the  Tuileries'  gardens,  which  was  where 
Master  wanted  to  be,  on  account  of  the  troops  marching  past  in  the 
morning  on  their  way  to  guard-mounting  in  the  Carrousel  square,  and 
also  because  it  has  a  warm,  sunny  aspect  in  winter.  But  one  of  the 
waiters,  who  remembered  my  fisice,  told  me  he  thought  there  were 
plenty  of  apartments  at  the  H6tel  de  Castille,  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens ;  and  there,  to  be  sure,  I  found  just  what  I  wanted,  on  the  second 
floor,  directly  opposite  the  Passages  of  the  Opera.  As  I  could  not  get 
die  rooms  that  Master  had  first  named,  I  was  glad  to  secure  these,  for  the 
situation,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  been  there,  is  the  liveliest  in  all 
Paris.  But  I  wish  Fa  been  dead  anywhere  before  I  set  foot  in  France, 
and  then  what  Fm  goin^  to  tell  would  never  have  happened. 

I  was  punctual  to  the  nour  at  the  station  in  the  Faubourg  Montmartre, 
but  the  train  was  more  than  two  hours  behind  its  time,  and  did  not  get 
in  till  past  four  o'clock.   However^  that  didn't  so  much  signify,  as  all  the 
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party  had  come  quite  safe  and  pleasant ;  and  when  I  told  Master  what  I 
'  nad  done,  he  said,  in  a  few  kind  words,  that  it  was  all  quite  right,  and, 
fer  his  part,  he  thought  it  much  the  hest;  and  he  added,  with  a  laugh,- 
that  Mistress  would  like  the  gay  shops  and  cafes  on  the  Boulevards  a  good 
deal  hotter  than  the  leafless  trees  in  the  Tuileiies'  gardens.  They  there* 
fore  got  into  the  carriage  that  was  waiting,  and  I  followed  afterwards 
with  the  luggage.  The  same  evening  Master  took  Mistress  and  Miss 
Alice  to  dine  at  the  Maison  DoreCf  just  across  the  Boulevard,  and  after 
dinner  he  walked  with  them  through  all  the  lighted  passages,  and  round 
ihe  Palais  Royal ;  and  when  they  came  in,  Mistress  said  she  had  never 
enjoyed  anything  so  much  in  her  life,  and  Miss  Alice  said  the  same,  and 
how  she  should  like  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days  in  that  delightful  city ! 
They  little  knew,  poor  things,  what  they  were  saying. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  got  up,  something  strange  seemed  to  have 
taken  possession  of  everybody,  for  all  was  quite  changed  from  what  it  had 
been  the  night  before.  There  was  as  much  talking,  perhaps,  but  it  was 
altogether  in  another  tone,  and  nobody  appeared  disposed  to  laugh  or 
make  merry.  I  wondered  what  was  the  meaning  of  tms  sudden  change ; 
but  I  had  not  long  to  wonder,  for  the  first  person  I  spoke  to  said  that  a 
eaup  tTetat  had  taken  place  in  the  night,  that  the  principal  generals  of  the 
arm^  had  been  arrested  in  their  beds  and  taken  off  to  prison,  the  French 
parliament  dissolved,  the  troops  in  possession  of  all  the  strong  points  of 
raris,  and  proclamations  by  the  President  posted  about  everywhere,  telling 
the  people  that  they  were  to  have  universal  suffirage  again,  and  more 
changes  than  I  could  comprehend. 

I  went  up  to  Master  with  the  news,  which  surprised  him  as  much  as  it 
did  eyery  one  else,  but  he  seemed  rather  pleased  than  otherwise :  *'  For 
now,"  said  he  to  Mistress,  '<  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
quickly  a  revolution  can  take  place  in  this  country.  It*s  a  serious  step," 
he  added,  "  but  you  need  not  be  frightened,  Ehza,  for  if  there  is  any 
disturbance  it  won*t  be  in  this  part  of  the  town."  He  sud  a  good  deu 
more  to  convince  Mistress  and  her  sister  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm, 
and  told  them  that  nobody  was  ever  molested  who  did  not  interfere,  and 
that  the  English  were  always  safe  whatever  happened.  The  ladies  did 
their  best,  when  they  heard  these  words,  to  appear  calm  and  unconcerned, 
but  I  could  easily  see  they  were  not  at  all  comfortable. 

Of  course,  wmle  brealdast  was  going  on,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
morning,  nothing  was  thought  of  or  talked  about  but  this  coup  d'etat.  The 
master  of  the  hotel  and  all  the  servants  were  quite  full  of  it,  and  seemed 
glad  to  be  asked  questions  that  they  mieht  tell  all  they  had  seen  or  heard. 
Indeed,  th^  did  not  wait  to  be  asked,  but  every  time  they  came  into  the 
room  they  had  something  fresh  to  say,  though  it  was  not  much  to  be  de- 
pended on.  The  scene  out  of  doors  was  curious  enough.  People  did  not 
walk  past  as  usual,  as  if  they  were  on  business  or  amusing  themselves; 
there  was  no  regular  going  and  coming,  in  a  sort  of  stream  both  ways,  as 
there  always  is  ini  a  lajrge  city ;  but  they  went  along  in  knots,  hurtying 
as  it  appeared  to  some  distant  point  in  search  of  news,  or  returning  full 
of  it,  which  they  told  to  the  first  group  they  met,  and  then  all  stood  talk- 
ing and  pointing,  but  never  long  at  a  tame,  except  those  who  were 
gathered  round  we  proclamations  which  were  to  be  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion.    But  althou^  ail  sorts  of  reports  were  circulated  about  what 
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had  been  done  during  the  night,  no  Mconnts  of  fighting  -were  hranght 
from  an  J  part — ^and  the  general  feeling,  after  all,  seemed  to  he  only  one 
*  of  aatonknment,  just  as  I  recollect  was  the  case  once  at  Gibraltar,  when 
there  was  a  shock  of  earthquake  which  did  no  harm.  By  degraes  all 
sense  of  appr^ension  disappeared  as  the  momang  wore  on,  and  nothing 
worse  was  seen  than  now  suod  then  a  patrol  of  carahy  moving  up  or  down 
the  Boulevaids ;  they  were  fine,  soldier-like  looking  men,  and  looked  as  if 
they  could  act  if  called  upon,  but  they  only  rode  steadily  along,  interfer- 
ing with  no  one,  though  I  noticed  that  t]ie  people  in  tne  streets  moved 
quicker  when  they  saw  them  approach,  and  tried  to  get  out  of  their  way. 

Seemg  things  so  quiet,  and  anxiotts  to  hear  all  that  could  be  heard, 
Master  and  the  ladies  went  out  on  the  Boulevards  and  down  to  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  and  took  me  with  them,  fc^lowing  at  a  little  distance  be- 
hind. There  were  more  people  in  that  direction  than  near  our  hotel,  but 
we  soonfoimd  that  the  cause  of  this  was  the  President  himself,  who  came 
riding  along  from  his  palace  with  a  large  staff  of  officers  about  him,  and 
wherever  he  came  the  people  eried,  "  Vive  la  R^pubKque  !**  and  "  Vive  le 
President!''  and  certainly  no  symptoms  of  dissatisfactioii  at  what  had 
taken  -place  were  shown,  as  far  as  I  could  observe.  Indeed,  af^  witness- 
ing this  spectacle,  our  ladies  expressed  no  more  fear,  but  chatted  and 
lauded  as  gaily  as  the  French  themselves,  many  of  whom,  in  my  hearing, 
already  began  to  talk  of  the  cot^  d^etat  as  a  good  joke,  for  they  are  people 
who  so(ni  recover  their  spirits.  I  have  nothing  more  particular  to  say 
mhout  the  events  of  that  day,  ioc  though  Paris  looked  different  from  what 
I  had  thought  it  the  first  time  I  was  there,  still  there  seemed  notiiing  to 
be  afraid  o^  and,  as  there  is  always  plenty  for  strangers  to  see,  neither 
Master  nor  the  ladies  wanted  for  amusement,  and  in  the  evening,  having 
met  with  some  English  gentlemen  they  knew,  they  made  up  a  party  and 
went  to  one  of  the  theatres  near  the  hotel,  the  Italian  Opera  I  believe  it 
was.     And  so  ended  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  December. 

On  Wednesday  morning  matters  were  rather  altered,  and  the  first  sign 
we  had  in  our  quarter  that  that  day  was  not  likely  to  end  so  peaceably  as 
the  first,  was  seeing  several  regiments  of  infentiy  march  along  the  Bonl^ 
vardfl^  where  they  halted  at  intervals  in  open  columns  at  half-distance, 
wheeling  back  in  half-companies  firom  the  centre  so  as  to  line  the  street 
on  each  side,  where  they  piled  arras  but  remuned  in  the  ranks.  These 
troops  were  not  at  all  what  I  should  call  smart-looking  men,  and  most  of 
them  were  a  good  deal  below  our  standard,  but  though  they  had  a 
slovenly  way  of  marching,  with  their  trousers  tucked  up  t3>ove  toe  anlde^ 
and  sloped  their  arms  over  which  shoulder  they  liked,  they  went  throagh 
their  manoenvres  well  and  quickly.  I  thought  it  looked  unsQldier-Hke  to 
see  so  many  of  them  smoking,  and  drinking  out  of  the  sutler-women's 
cantines,  but  Master  said  it  was  the  custom  of  the  French  army,  and  that 
their  officers  let  them  do  things  which  ours  would  never  think  of.  Besidea 
the  troops,  we  also  saw  a  great  many  sergens  de  vtUe^  a  kind  of  police 
with  long  swords,  who  were  very  busy  tearing  down  printed  papers  from 
the  walls  which  had  been  pasted  up  in  the  night,  it  was  said,  by  the  Red 
RepuUicans.  Wherever  these  police  saw  a  knot  of  people  assembled, 
iStkij  went  and  dispersed  them;  but  there  was  so  much  curiosity  to  read 
the  papers,  or  the  people  were  less  willing  to  obey  orders  than  they  had 
been,  that  it  soon  became  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  get  them  to  move  on  ; 
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howoTer,  there  was  no  resistance  offered  that  I  could  see,  though  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  loud  taUdng,  and  many  cries  wlnoh  I  did*  not  under- 
stand. 

It  was  mostly  £rom  the  windows  of  our  hotel  that  we  watched  these 
proceedings,  hut  I  went  out  now  and  then  to  pick  up  what  news  I  could, 
for  Mistress,  who  had  got  ver j  nervous  when  she  saw  the  regimoits  form 
on  the  Boulevard,  would  not  suffer  Master  to  leave  her  side, — and  though 
he  would  have  liked  to  judge  for  himself  he  could  not  refuse  her  any- 
thing she  asked  him.  He  went  so  far,  indeed,  at  her  request,  as  to  agree 
to  leave  Paris,  much  as  he  wished,  he  said,  *^  to  see  the  thing  out,"  and 
I  was  sent  to  see  about  a  carriage  to  take  ua,  to  the  railway-station.  Bat 
I  soon  found  that  orders  had  been  issued  to  prevent  any  carriages  from 
circulating,  lest  they  should  be  taken  to  help  to  make  barricades, —for 
the  hotel  people  said  some  had  already  been  erected  in  other  parts  of  the 
eity, — and  Miaster  would  not  hear  of  our  going  on  foot,  ''running  away," 
he  called  it,  ^  as  if  we  were  firtghtened — and  he  so  lately  an  English 
officer,"  so  we  stayed,  and  Mistress  bore  up  as  well  as  she  was  able<  As 
the  aflemoon  advanced,  it  was  plain  enough  that  some  work  was  being 
eut  out  for  the  troops,  for  those  opposite  our  hotel  stood  to  their  anns 
and  formed  again  in  column,  and  moved  up  the  Boulevard  Montmartn 
qiiit^  out  of  sight,  leaving  only  a  few  pickets  of  cavalry  behind,  though 
there  were  large  bodies  in  reserve,  we  were  told,  in  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde and  thereabouts,  ready  to  support  diem  in  case  of  need.  Aboirt 
three  o'dock  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  to  the  play  the  night  before 
came  to  the  hotel  and  told  Master  that  at  the  other  end  of  the  Boule- 
vards a  good  deal  of  fighting  had  actually  taken  place,  that  several 
barricades  had  been  raised  and  taken,  and  a  good  many  people  killed,  a 
member  of  the  French  parliament,  whose  name  I  don't  recollect,— -one  of 
the  *'  Mountain,"  as  they  called  his  party, — ^being  one.  I  did  not  hear 
all  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  Master  and  his  friends,  but 
it  was  quite  enough  for  me  to  be  sure  that  there  would  be  more  to  do 
before  it  was  ^  ended.  Mistress  and  Miss  Alice  kejpt  making  a  good 
many  inquiries,  but,  of  course^  we  made  as  light  of  it  as  we  could  to 
them,  and  had  enough  to  do  to  deny  all  the  worst  part  of  the  reports 
that  the  wuten  kept  bringing  in,  as  if  they  wanted  to  make  themselves 
ea^  by  frightening  women  and  timid  folks.  Meantime,  a  considerable 
difljerence  took  place  on  the  Boulevard,  for,  as  it  began  to  get  dusk, 
instead  of  the  shops  and  cafU  being  lit  up  as  they  were  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  owners  put  up  their  shutters,  which,  coupled  with  the  rain 
that  fell,  gave  the  streets  a  very  gloomy  appearance ;  and  when  it  got 
quite  dark  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  men  who  kept  shouting  for  the 
Republic,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  cavalry  as  they  passed  backwards 
and  forwards,  did  not  at  all  help  to  make  the  prospect  of  that  night  a 
pleasant  one.  I  can't  say  what  Master  felt,  but  ne  kept  a  very  cheerful 
countenance,  and  saying  that  the  insurrection,  if  it  spread,  would  be  put 
down  by  the  miKtary,  went  to  bed  and  slept  in  peace.  I  couWn't  tell 
why,  for  I  am  not,  I  beKeve,  a  timorous  person,  but  sleeping  was  out  of 
the  question  with  me,  and  so  I  never  took  off  my  clothes,  but  went  from 
time  to  time,  as  if  I  had  been  on  regular  duty,  to  see  at  the  bedroom 
doors  that  all  was  safe. 

It  was  a  long  night,  and  the  mommg  of  ^Hiursday  bioke  dull  and 
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doudj.  Ab  soon  as  there  was  light  enough  I  was  on  the  look-out,  and 
soon  saw  that  the  numher  of  troops  had  greatly  inereased  on  the  Boule- 
vards,— with  the  addition  of  artillery,— a  sure  sign  that  affairs  were 
drawing  near  a  crisis.  But  for  all  that  there  was  no  stir  amongst  them, 
and  for  several  hours  they  occupied  their  portion  quite  immovable, 
until  I  almost  fancied,  notwithstiuiding  the  guns,  that  it  would  not  be 
any  fight  after  all,  and  that  the  troops  were  out  more  to  make  a  show 
than  anything  else.  Master  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  or,  at 
all  events,  he  said  so^ — his  great  object  being  to  keep  Mistress  and  her 
sister,  and  poor  Harriet  too,  who  was  the  most  nervous  of  the  three, 
from  being  frightened.  He  succeeded  pretty  well,  and  as  no  harm  had 
happened  yet  to  anybody,  so  fieff  as  we  had  seen,  they  began  to  think 
there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 

But  if  the  military  were  quiet,  that  was  not  the  case  with  the  people 
in  the  streets,  who  now  made  their  appearance  in  greater  crowds  than 
ever ;  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  for  bad  purposes,  but  the  gpreater  part,  I 
think,  from  motives  of  curiosity  or  resUessness.  Ever^  now  and  then 
a  cry  was  heard  of  an  unfavourable  kind;  but  nothmg  hostile  was 
attempted.  Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  however,  sounds  began  to 
be  heard  which  didn't  need  that  one  should  have  been  a  soldier  to  know 
the  meaning  of.  It  was  the  firing  of  artillery,  at  some  distance  perhaps ; 
but  still  there  it  was,  not  to  be  mistaken.  It  startled  most  that  heard  it, 
and  its  effect  beg^n  to  tell  upou  tiie  troops,  for  now  there  came  mounted 
orderlies  galloping  down  the  Boulevards,  and  the  commanding  officers 
formed  their  regiments  in  readiness  to  march  in  the  direction  of  the  noise 
of  the  cannon.  Afler  a  while,  however,  the  sounds  ceased,  and  for 
ai^other  hour  the  troops  never  moved,  though  the  cavalry  sat  with  pistols 
raised,  and  the  infantry  stood  with  sloped  arms :  the  artillery  drivers,  too^ 
mounted  their  horses,  and  a  word  only  was  wanted  to  set  them  in  motion. 
About  two  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  that  word  came.  It  was 
a  stirring  sight,  I  must  say,  to  see  the  march  of  so  many  fine  troops, 
and  the  natural  feeling  of  a  soldier  made  me  wish  to  join  them.  It  was 
a  sin  to  think  so,  no  doubt,  and  God  has  punished  me  for  entertaining  it ; 
for  what  call  had  I  to  desire  to  mix  myself  up  with  the  qoairels  of 
the  French  ?  My  duty  there  was  a  servant's  duty  to  his  master,  and 
no  more. 

It  was  quite  time,  apparentiy,  for  the  troops  to  move^  as  they  had  not 
been  gone  more  than  half  an  hour  before  the  sound  of  musketry  was 
heard  in  quick  volleys,  as  well  as  the  roar  of  heavier  metal,  and  hundreds 
pf  sca;red  people  who  ran  past  the  hotel  cried  out  that  the  military  were 
attacking  a  large  barricade  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  St  Denis,  about 
half  a  mile  off.  This  was  quite  as  near  to  the  scene  as  many  wished  to 
be ;  but  when  they  said  that,  they  little  dreamt  we  should  soon  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight  ourselves.  The  talk  of  one  bairicade  set  the  people  in 
the  streets  to  work  about  making  more,  and  very  soon  a  pile  of  stones 
and  carts  began  to  be  hefiped  up  at  the  comer  of  a  street  nearly  opposite 
the  hotel,  and  several  men  armed  with  muskets  showed  their  heads 
behind  it.  There  were  no  troops  in  sight  at  the  time,  nor  was  there  any 
firing  firom  this  barricade,  but  Master  tnought  it  was  too  serious  an  affair 
now  to  let  the  ladies  be  exposed  to  any  danger,  so  with  my  help  he  put 
the  shutters  to,  and  made  Mistress  and  Miss  Alice^  and  Harrieti  sit  down 
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on  a  sofift  in  one  oomer  of  the  room,  oat  of  the  reach  of  any  gtray  shot, 
in  case  of  firing.  He  had  scarcely  done  so  before  there  came  a  loud  roll 
of  the  drams  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  whidi  was  answered 
by  a  cheer  from  the  men  behind  the  barricade  opposite.  I  got  to  a 
place  where  I  could  see  through  the  creyice  between  the  shutters,  and 
had  just  planted  n^self  there  when  a  pistol  or  musket  went  off  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Jk>uleYard.  Who  fired  it  I  could  not  see,  but  the  smoke 
was  still  hanging  in  the  air,  when  down  came  a  large  body  of  troops, 
who  at  once  opened  a  heavy  fire  from  the  front  of  the  column,  sweeping 
the  BoulcTards,  and  scattering  the  people  in  every  direction. 

A  scene  of  confusion  and  terror  then  took  place  such  as  T  never  wit- 
nessed before,  and  hope  I  may  never  see  again.  The  barricade  was 
charged  and  taken ;  but  that  wasn't  it :  what  I  mean  was  the  scene  in 
front  of  our  hotel,  where  the  people  fell  before  the  musketry  like  flocks 
of  slaughtered  sheep.  But  it  wasn't  only  amongst  the  entaneled  crowds 
who  were  striving  to  escape  down  the  side  streets  that  me  military 
directed  their  fire.  While  the  head  of  the  column  was  clearing  all  be- 
fore it,  the  sections  in  the  rear  wheeled  outwards,  and  opened  a  dropping 
fire  at  every  window  on  the  Boulevard  where  they  saw  a  head ;  and  be- 
sides this,  rattling  volleys,  which  cut  the  shutters  in  pieces,  laid  open 
many  a  room  where  the  inmates  no  doubt  thought  themselves  safe ;  and, 
above  the  noise  of  the  fight,  I  could  hear  the  painful  screams  of  women 
and  the  agonised  cries  of  the  wounded.  I  can  t  tell  whether  there  were 
any  insurgents  in  the  houses  on  our  side  of  the  Boulevard,  but  I  saw  no 
firing  from  any  of  the  opposite  windows,  nor  do  I  think  a  single  shot 
came  from  the  inside.  I  had  little  time,  however,  to  consider  this 
matter,  for  while  I  was  watching  the  troops,  the  shutter  behind  which 
I  stood  was  broken  at  the  hinge,  and  fell  down,  leaving  the  window 
exposed.  I  ought  to  have  left  the  place  that  instant,  but  I  did  not : 
something  seemed  to  fix  me  there  as  if  I  was  under  a  charm.  My 
Master,  who  had  been  all  the  time  consoling  Mistress  and  Miss  Alice, 
having  hold  of  a  hand  of  each  as  they  sat  sobbing  on  the  sofo,  now 
called  to  me  to  come  away ;  but  finding  that  I  did  not  stir,  he  jumped 
Tip  to  pull  me  away  by  main  force.  Poor  gentleman  I — poor  dear 
Master  I  it  was  the  very  last  thing  that  ever  he  did.  I  saw  him  within 
a  yard  of  me,  with  a  nne  glow  of  colour  on  his  handsome  face,  and  my 
name  was  on  his  lips,  when  a  musket-ball  struck  him  right  in  the  middle 
of  his  throat  and  passed  out  at  the  back  of  his  neck.  He  leapt  up  at 
least  a  foot  from  the  ground,  spread  out  his  arms,  and  fell  back  on  the 
floor,  stone  dead,  without  word  or  sign.  The  shriek  that  followed  from 
my  poor  Mistress,  rings  in  my  ears  at  this  moment,  and  will  haunt  me 
to  my  dying  day.  Before  I  had  time  to  reach  the  place  where  Master 
fell,  she  was  there,  with  his  head  in  her  lap^  and  all  her  dress  dabbled  in 
his  blood.  How  she  bent  over  him — how  she  called  him  by  his  name — 
how  she  begged  of  him  to  answer  her  and  say  that  he  was  not  hurt,  that 
he  was  not  dead,  I  haven't  the  heart  to  think  of. 

I  had  meant,  sir,  to  have  told  you  all  that  has  happened  since ;  but  when 
I  call  to  mind  my  dear  dead  Master,  and  how  I  was  the  miserable  though 
mnocent  cause  of  his  death,  I  find  I  can't  do  it. 

Pray,  therefore,  to  excuse  a  poor  fdlow  who  has  no  heart  to  write 
anymore. 
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LORD  GEORGE  BENTINCK. 

It  is  made  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  Protectionist  party — as  it  was 
to  their  fighting  countrymen  in  the  Peninsula — that  they  never  know 
when  they  are  Tanquished,  bat  continae  obstinately  to  hold  out  when, 
according  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  they  ought  at  once  to  beat  the  chaanade; 
as  if  the  supporters  of  a  great  principle,  men  who  have  not  lightly  been 
roused  to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  are  to  abandon  their  colours  and 
throw  down  their  weapons  because  of  defection,  of  betrayal,  or  even  of 
defeat. 

Had  this  rule  held  good  in  any  of  the  great  moral  or  political  straggles 
which  have  agitated  mankind,  had  a  docile  acquiescence  in  tyranny  and  . 
aggression  been  substituted  for  that  manly  resistance  which  is  intmtive  in 
Ml  honest  minds,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine  what  the  world  would 
have  become,  but  it  is  tolerably  certam  that  it  would  not  have  been  worth 
living  in. 

^  But  the  question  is  settled,"  exclaim  the  hostile  league,  after  what 
was  a  great  but — as  present  facts  declare — a  not  decisive  victory ;  **  we 
have  worsted  you  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the  voice  of  the  country  has 
declared  in  our  favour,  and  to  prolong  the  contest  now  is  only  to  render 
yourselves  ridiculous!" 

To  this  the  Protectionists  reply — and  who  shall  pay  that  they  are  not 
Justi^ed  in  replying — '*  It  is  true  you  managed  to  win  the  fight  on  a  par- 
ticular occasion,  when  every  selfish  motive  was.  brought  to  bear  that 
could  be  made  to  combine,  when  treachery  aided  your  cause,  and  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  everv  extraneous  circumstance  that  could  be  enlisted  on 
your  side,  when  even  tne  dispensations  of  Providence  were  wrested  to  your 
purpose,  and  you  held  up  your  opponents  to  obloquy  as  abettors  of  £ftmine 
and  wrong ;  so  hx  your  assertion  bears  the  semblance  of  truth.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  your  rejoicing,  take  this  also  with  you :  that  the  defeat  of 
1846  was  never  acknowledged  by  us  to  be  Bnal,  nor  the  elections  of  1847 
— influenced  by  the  bugbears  of  scarcity  and  an  impending  monetary 
crisis — admitted  by  us  to  be  the  true  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  England.  We  still  had  and  have  a  foture,  and  on  that  future 
we  confidently  rely.  The  field  is  yet  to  be  fought  anew,  and  whether  on 
the  hustings  of  1852,  or  at  a  remoter  date,  be  assured  that  the  hour  of 
conflict  is  again  to  come !" 

Tliis  language,  from  the  proofs  afforded  by  his  brief  but  brilliant 
career,  would  have  been  held — we  cannot  doubt — by  the  lamented  noble- 
man whose  biography  has  just  been  given  to  the  world  by  his  earnest 
admirer  and  attacfaect  friend,  the  member  for  the  county  of  Bucking- 
ham.* 

When  the  Whig  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  made  his 
memorable  bidding  for  the  government  of  this  country,  when  the  "Duke" 
had  sacrificed  his  convictions,  when  the  resolve  of  tiie  Conservative 
Premier  himself  was  known,  and  arrayed  on  the  side  of  aboEtion  was  a 
force  too  numerically  strong  ,to  leave  the  slightest  hope  of  immediate 

*  Lord  George  Bentinck  :  a  Political  Biography.  By  Benjamin  Disraeli,  MJP. 
for  the  County  of  Buckingham.    London :  Colborn  and  Co. 
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Boceessfiil  renstanee,  the  Protectionists  found  a  leader  of  the  right  stamps 
—one  who  was  to  he  daunted  by  no  difficulties,  to  be  dismayed  by  no 
amount  of  toil,  to  be  disheartened  by  no  reverses, — a  leader  who  had  die 
genius  to  plan,  the  courage  to  attack,  the  skill  to  combine,  the  hardihood 
that  feared  not  to  "  hug  danger  as  a  bride,"  and  the  fortitude  to  endure 
whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  fight. 

Such  a  champion  of  their  cause  the  Protectionists  discovered  in  Loord 
George  Bentindc ;  nor  can  we  herald  the  biography  which  Mr.  Disnefi 
has  written  more  fittingly  than  by  reproducing  the  graphic  portraiture 
which  his  eloquent  pen  has  traced : 

Lord  George  Bentinck  bad  sat  for  eighteen  years  in  parliament,  and  before 
he  entered  it  had  been  for  three  years  the  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Canning, 
who  had  married  the  sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland.  Such  a  post  would 
seem  a  happy  commencement  of  a  public  career ;  but  whether  it  were  the  un- 
timely death  of  his  distinguished  relative,  or  a  natural  indisposition,  Lord 
George — thoueh  he  retained  tlie  seat  for  King's  Lynn,  in  which  be  had  suc- 
ceeded his  uccJe,  the  late  Govemoi^General  of  India— directed  h'ts  energies  to 
other  than  parliamentary  pursuits.  For  some  time  he  had  followed  his  profes- 
sion, which  was  that  of  arms,  but  of  late  years  he  had  become  absorbed  in  the 
pastime  and  fortunes  of  the  turf,  in  which  bis  whole  being  seemed  engrossed, 
and  which  he  pursued  on  a  scale  that  perhaps  has  never  been  equalled.  Lord 
George  had  withdrawn  his  support  from  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  W^ 
lington  when  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  quitted  that  administration ;  and 
when  in  time  they  formed  the  not  least  considerable  portioa  of  the  cabinet  of 
Lord  Grey,  he  resumed  his  seat  on  the  ministerial  benches.  On  that  occasion 
an  administrative  post  was  offered  him  and  declined ;  and  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions similar  requests  to  him  to  take  office  were  equally  in  vain.  Lord  Georee, 
therefore,  was  an  original  and  hearty  supporter  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  he 
continued  to  uphold  the  Whigs  in  all  their  policy  until  the  secession  of  Lord 
Stanley,  between  whom  and  himself  there  subsisted  warm  personal  as  well  as 
political  sympathies.  Although  he  was  not  only  a  friend  to  religious  liberty, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  remark,  but  always  viewed  with  great 
sympathy  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  jKyrtion  of  tlie  Irish  population, 
he  shrank  from  the  taint  of  the  ultra-montane  uitrigue.  Accompanying  Lord 
Stanley,  he  became  in  due  time  a  member  of  the  great  Conservative  oppositlMi ; 
and  as  be  never  did  anything  by  halves,  became  one  of  the  most  earnest,  as  he 
certainly  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened,  supporters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  His 
trust  in  that  minister  was  indeed  absolute ;  and  he  has  subsequently  stated  in 
conversation,  that  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  session  of  '45,  a  member  of  the 
Tory  party  ventured  to  predict  and  denounce  the  impendhag  defection  of  the 
minister,  there  was  no  member  of  the  Conservative  [mrty  who  more  violently 
condemned  the  unfounded  attack,  or  more  readily  impugned  the  motives  of  the 
assailant. 

He  was  not  a  very  frequent  attendant  at  tlie  House.  He  might  be  counted 
on  for  a  party  division,  and  when»  towards  the  termination  of  the  Melbourne 
ministry,  the  forces  were  very  nearly  balanced,  and  the  struggle  became  very 
close,  he  might  have  been  observed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  entering  the 
House  at  a  htte  hour,  clad  in  a  white  great-coat,  which  softened,  but  did  not 
conceal,  the  scarlet  hunting-coat.  Although  he  took  no  part  in  debate,  and 
attended  the  House  rather  as  a  club  than  a  senate,  be  possessed  a  great  and 
peculiar  influence  in  it.  He  was  viewed  wiUi  interest,  and  often  with  extra- 
ordinary regard,  by  every  sporting  man  in  the  House.  With  almost  all  of  these 
he  was  acquainted;  some  of  tliem,  on  either  side,  were  his  intimate  com- 
paoions  and  confederates.  His  eager  and  energetic  disposition  ;  his  quick  per- 
ception, clear  judgment,  and  prompt  decision ;  the  tenaci^  with  whidi  he 
clung  to  his  opmions ;  his  frankness  and  love  of  truth  ;  hb  daring  and  specn- 
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lative  spirit ;  bis  lofty  bearing,  blended  as  it  was  witb  a  simplicity  of  manner 
▼erv  remarkable ;  tbe  ardour  of  his  friendships,  even  the  fierceness  of  his  liates 
and  prejudices  ;  all  combined  to  form  one  of  those  strong  characters,  who, 
whatever  may  be  their  pursuit,  must  always  direct  and  lead. 

Nature  had  clothed  this  vehement  spirit  with  a  material  form  which  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  its  noble  and  commanding  character.  He  was  tall,  and 
remarkable  for  nis  presence  ;  his  countenance  almost  a  model  of  manly  beauty ; 
the  face  oval,  the  complexion  clear  and  mantling ;  the  forehead  lofty  and 
white ;  the  nose  aquiline  and  delicately  moulded  ;  the  upper  lip  short.  But 
it  was  in  the  dark  brown  eye  that  flashed  with  piercing  scrutiny  that  all  the 
character  of  the  man  came  forth ;  a  brilliant  glance,  not  soft,  but  ardent,  acute, 
imperious,  incapable  of  deception  or  of  being  deceived. 

Although  he  bad  not  much  sustained  his  literary  culture,  and  of  late  years,  at 
any  rate,  had  not  given  his  mind  to  political  study,  be  liad,  in  the  course  of  hb 
life,  seen  and  heard  a  great  deal,  and  with  profit.  Nothing  escaped  his  obser- 
vation ;  he  forgot  nothing,  and  always  thought.  So  it  was  that  on  all  the  great 
political  questions  of  the  day  he  had  arrived  at  conclusions  which  guided  him. 
He  always  took  large  views,  and  had  no  prejudices  about  things,  whatever  he 
might  indulge  in  as  to  persons.  He  was  alwa}^  singularly  anxious  to  acquire 
the  truth,  and  would  spare  no  pains  for  that  purpose ;  but  when  once  his  mind 
was  made  up,  it  was  impossible  to  influence  him.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig 
of  1688,  which  became  him,  modified,  however,  by  all  the  experience  of  the 
present  age.  He  wisiied  to  see  our  society  founded  on  a  broad  basis  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  He  retained  much  of  the  old  jealousy  of  the  court,  but  had 
none  of  popular  franchises.  He  was  for  the  Established  Church,  but  for 
nothing  more,  and  ver]^  repugnant  to  priestly  domination.  As  for  the  indus- 
trial Question,  he  was  sincerely  opposed  to  the  Manchester  scheme,  because  he 
thought  tliat  its  full  development  would  impair  and  might  subvert  our  terri- 
torial constitution,  which  he  held  to  be  the  real  security  of  our  freedom,  and 
because  he  believed  that  it  would  greatly  injure  Ireland,  and  certainly  dissolve 
our  colonial  empire. 

In  undertaking  the  labour  of  love  which,  in  this  political  biography, 
has  occupied  Mr.  Disraeli,  he  was  impressed  by  the  conviction  that  it  was 
*^  posnble  to  combine  the  accuracy  of  the  present  with  the  iropartislity  of 
the  future."  We  have  read  the  volume  carefully  and  dispassionately,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these  difficult  requirements  have  been 
fulfilled  in  the  exactest  manner.  The  accuracy  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  state- 
ments is  unimpeachable,  and  for  their  impartiality  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  the  sketch  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL 

Mr.  Disraeli's  work  commences  at  the  close  of  the  year  1845,  when  the 
failm«  of  the  crops  had  begun  to  excite  apprehensions  of  famine,  and  the 
great  question  arose  whether  the  ministry  would  suspend  the  import  duties 
on  foreign  com  by  an  Order  in  Council  or  by  the  immediate  sanction  of 
Parliament,  to  be  immediately  assembled  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Disraeli 
gives  a  rapid  but  clear  apergu  of  the  state  of  parties  at  that  cntical  time, 
and  exposes  in  plain,  forcible  language  the  peculiar  condition  of  affidrs. 
The  four  Cabinet  Councils  which  were  held  in  one  week,  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  opinion  respecting  the  policy  of  re- 
taining the  Com  Laws,  his  proposal  for  their  suspension,  and  the  rejectioQ 
of  that  proposition  by  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  come  first  under  review. 
Then  comes  an  account  of  Lord  John  Russell's  letter  from  Edinburgh — 
renewed  discussion  in  the  Cabinet — the  concession  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington— and  the  refusal  of  Lord  Stanley,  ^e  Abdiel  of  the  Council — 
which  refusal  broke  up  the  mmistry.     In  noticing  here  the  changed 
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opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Disraeli  observes,  and  we  cannot  bat 
think  with  very  sufficient  reason,  that  when  that  great  statesman  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Com  Laws  must  be  repealed,  he  was  re« 
solved  himself  to  be  the  repealer — for  none  of  the  explanations  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  afterwards  made  afford  any  other  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
coarse  whidi  he  took]durxng  the  various  Cabinet  discussions  on  the  subject* 
Next  follows  a  narrative  of  Lord  John  Russell's  endeavour  to  form  a 
government,  thwarted  by  dissensions  which,  irom  recent  occurrences,  ap- 
pear never  to  have  been  completely  reconciled — the  resumption  of  office 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel — and  the  first  appearance  on  the  scene  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  after  the  minbter  had  made  the  speech  in  the  debate  on  i£e 
Address,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1846,  which  announced  his 
adoption  of  a  Free  Trade  policy. 

Lord  Geoxge  Bentinck  and  his  biographer  were  amongst  the  first  to 
perceive  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  on  which  the  withdrawal  of  Pro- 
tection was  grounded,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  again  lays  bare,  as  he  had  already 
done  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  incongruities  of  the  Premier's  expla- 
nation. 

Immediately  following  the  debate  .on  the  Address,  the  honest  and  on- 
ffinching  supporters  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  England — ^which  the 
ootton4ords,  in  their  selfish  aims  at  personal  aggrandisement  will,  we 
trust,  never  succeed  in  swamping^— assembled  for  the  formation  of  a  Pro** 
tectionist  party;  and  here  it  was  that  Lord  George  Bentinck  gave  such 
striking  proofs  of  his  intelligence,  shrewdness,  and  sagacity,  uiat  many 
present  already  saw  in  him  the  man  who  was  the  b^  qualified  to  ble 
their  leader.  But  when  urged  to  assume  this  distinguished  position  he 
refused,  in  the  first  instance,  to  accept  it,  though  at  a  later  period  he 
yielded  to  the  desire  of  his  friends.  ^^  ^  I  think/  he  said,"  observes  Mr. 
Disraeli,  ''  as  he  shook  his  head  with  a  sort  of  suppressed  smile — a  faint 
blush  and  an  air  of  proud  humility,  which  was  natural  to  him — *  I  think,' 
he  said,  ^  we  have  had  enough  of  leaders.  It  is  not  in  my  way.  I  shall 
remain  the  last  of  the  rank  and  file.' "  And  so  diffident,  indeed,  was 
Lord  George  of  his  oratorical  abilities,  that  only  a  short  time  before  this 
crisis  he  had  entertained  the  project  of  speaking  by  depulj^,  in  the  per- 
son of  a  lawyer  of  eminence  whom  he  wished  to  get  into  the  house,  and 
be  there  supplied  by  him  with  the  facts  for  the  use  of  his  party.  It  was 
soon  seen,  however,  that  such  an  expedient  as  this  was  unnecessary,  for 
Lord  George  not  only  spoke,  but  spoke  well  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
take  a  part  in  the  momentous  debate,  though,  by  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment, he  had  never  before,  in  the  course  of  eight  sessions  of  parliament^ 
addressed  the  house  on  any  great  question. 

But  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  a  man  of  too  much  practical  ability  to 
confine  himself  to  the  effects  of  his  oratory,  however  earnest  or  eloquent 
hiB  style ;  his  exertions  out  of  the  House  were  immense, — and  so  well 
did  he  prepare  himself  by  studying  the  general  question  of  Protection, 
that  all  the  points  which  affected  so  many  other  interests  besides  those  of 
the  corn-growers,  were  entrusted  entirely  to  his  advocacy.  But  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill — ^how  championed  we  all  of  us  know — took 
place,  and  then  came  a  new  field  for  Lord  George  Bentinck's  exertions  in 
the  skilful  policy  by  which  he  sought  to  delay  its  progress  into  the  House 
of  Lords. 
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It  has  been  vi^nsdy  aileged  a^mat  him  that  he  aasented  to  l^e  intro- 
dnetian  of  the  Irish  Coercion  BUI,  solely  for  this  purpose ;  bat  tliougli 
he  availed  himself  of  this  weapon  as  the  readiest  within  his  g^rasp,  his  real 
CselingB  were  afteiwaids  shown  in  the  opposition  to  the  measore  when  he 
became  the  leader  of  his  party,  and  advocated  remedial  measures  for 
Ireftaod.  The  troth  is,  diat  he  did  not  believe  that  the  government  were 
in  earnest  in  their  avowed  desire  to  put  down  murder  and  outrage  in  that 
unhappy  country,  and  it  was  chiefly,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  says,  with  the  view 
ef  testing  Iheir  sincerity,  that  he  consented  to  give  a  priority  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  business  to  the  measure  in  question.  -When  the  remedial 
Bwasures  came  fairly  before  the  House,  Lord  Greorge  earned  for  him- 
self the  sympathy  of  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  their  country  amongst 
the  Irish  party,  and  the  letter  which  he  received  from  Mr.  Smith  0'firien» 
misguided  as  his  conduct  subsequently  was,  is  a  convincing  proof  that 
sudi  was  the  case. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Lord  George  Bentinck  assumed  ostensibly, 
at  he  had  for  some  months  held  in  foot,  the  leadership  of  the  Protec- 
tionist party.  He  was  its  chief  when  the  Coercidn  Bill  was  rejected, 
and  the  msnhalling  of  his  followers  on  the  division  is  thus  graphically 
depicted: 

At  length,  about  half-past  one  o'clock,  the  galleries  were  cleared,  the  division 
called,  and  the  question  put.  In  almost  ali  previous  divisions,  where  the  fote 
of  a  goveroment  had  been  depending,  the  vote  of  every  aiember,  with  scarcely 
any  exception,  had  been  anticipated:  that  was  not  the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance, and  the  direction  which  members  took  as  they  left  tlieir  seats  was 
anxiously  watched.  More  than  one  hundred  Protectionist  members  followed 
the  minister;  more  than  eighty  avoided  the  division — a  few  of  these,  however, 
had  paired;  nearly  the  same  number  followed  Lord  George  Bentinck.  But  it 
was  not  merely  their  numbers  tliat  attracted  the  anxious  observation  of  the 
Treasurv  bench  as  the  Protectionists  passed  in  defile  before  the  minister  to  the 
hostile  lobby.  It  was  impossible  that  he  could  liave  marked  them  without 
emotion :  the  flower  of  that  great  party  which  had  been  so  proud  to  follow  one 
who  had  been  so  proud  to  lead  them.  They  were  men  to  gain  whose  hearts, 
and  the  hearts  of  their  fathers,  had  been  the  aim  and  exultation  of  his  life. 
They  had  extended  to  liim  an  unlimited  confidence  and  an  admiration  without 
stint.  They  had  stood  by  him  in  the  darkest  hour,  and  had  borne  him  from 
the  depths  of  political  despair  to  the  proudest  of  living  positions.  Right  or 
wrong,  they  were  men  of  honour,  breeding,  and  refinement,  high  and  generous 
character,  great  weight  and  station  in  the  country,  which  they  had  ever  placed 
at  his  disposaL  They  had  been  not  only  his  followers  but  his  friends :  had 
joined  in  the  same  pastimes,  drank  from  the  same  cup,  and,  in  the  pleasantness 
of  private  life,  had  often  forgotten  together  the  cares  and  strife  of  politics. 

He  must  have  felt  something  of  this,  while  the  Manners,  the  Somersets,  the 
Bentincks,  the  Lowthers,  and  the  Lennoxes  passed  before  him.  And  those 
country  gentlemen, ''those  gentlemen  of  England,"  of  whom,  but  five  veers  ago, 
the  very  same  building  was  ringing  with  his  pride  of  being  the  leader-^if  his 
heart  were  hardened  to  SirCtmrles  Burrell,  Sir  William  Jolliffe,  Sir  Charles 
Knightley,  Sir  John  Trollope,  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Sir  John  Tyrell,  he  surely 
must  have  had  a  pang  when  his  eye  rested  on  Sir  John  Yarde  Duller,  his  choice 
and  pattern  country  gentleman,  whom  he  had  himself  selected  and  invited  but 
six  years  back  to  move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Whig  Government, 
in  order,  against  the  feeling  of  the  Court,  to  instal  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  their 
stead.  They  trooped  on:  ali  the  men  of  mettle  and  lai^e-acred  squires,  whose 
counsel  he  had  so  often  solicited  in  his  fine  Conservative  speeches  in  White- 
hall-gardens ;  Mr.  Bankes,  with  a  parliamentary  name  of  two  centuries,  andMr. 
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Cfanstopher,  from  duitbioad  Liaecdnshtre  wUdi  PraleetbQ  had  created ;  aod 
Hie  Mileses,  and  the  Henleys  were  there ;  and  the  Duooombes,  the  LiddeUs, 
and  tlie  Yorkes  ;  and  Devon  bad  sent  there  the  stout  heart  of  Mr.  Back— and 
Wiltshire,  the  pleaaaat  presence  of  Walter  Lone.  Mr.  Newdegate  was  there, 
whom  Sir  Robert  had  himself  recommended  to  uie  confidence  of  the  electors  of 
Warwickshire,  as  one  of  whom  he  had  the  highest  hopes ;  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Thonpsoii  was  there,  who,  also  thraagh  Sir  Robert's  selection,  had  seconded 
the  assault  upon  tlie  Whigs,  led  on  by  Sir  iohn  Bnller.  But  the  list  is  too 
loDIU  or  good  naflMB  resaain  behind. 

When  the  Whig  Government,  which  saoeeeded  to  Sfir  Robert  Peel'a 
abdication,  eame  into  pow«r,  bo  impressed  urere  thej,  not  only  with  the 
moral  but  the  working  value  of  Lord  George  Bentinck's  aid,  that  they 
set  on  foot  a  private  negotiation  to  obtain  it  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  nobleman,  who,  we  presume,  was  the  late  Lord  Auckland.  But  Lord 
Geoi^  would  not  consent  to  be  a  member  of  any  administration  that  was 
not  prepared  to  do  justice  to  the  land,  and  the  negotiation  £Euled.  Henee* 
forward,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  we  find  him  the  vigorous  supporter  of 
all  those  benefidal  measures  by  which  bis  poEtical  career  was  so  eminently 
distingubhed.  How  much  he  sacrificed  for  his  country  none  but  a  true 
sportsman  can  £sel, — for  we  need  not  remind  our  readers  tha^  previously 
to  his  throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  of  the  ProtectionistSi 
he  had  been  the  Autocrat  of  the  Tur^  over  which  Empire  he  ruled  with 
as  much  justice  as  suavity.  His  biographer  thus  descrHxts  the  manner  of 
his  abdication : 

We  must  not  omit  to  record,  that  in  the  autumn  of  this  vear  at  Goodwood 
laces,  the  sporting  world  was  astounded  by  bearing  that  Lord  George  Bentiock 
had  parted  with  his  racing  stud  at  an  almost  nominal  price.  Lord  George 
was  present,  as  was  his  custoni,  at  this  meeting,  held  in  the  demesne  of  one 
who  was  among  his  dearest  friends.  Lord  George  was  not  only  present,  but 
apparently  absorbed  in  the  sport ;  his  horses  were  very  successful.  The  world 
has  hardly  done  justice  to  the  great  sacrifice  which  he  made  on  this  occasion  to 
a  high  aeiDse  of  duty.  He  not  only  parted  with  the  finest  racing-stud  in  Eng- 
latad,  hue  be  parted  with  it  at  a  moment  when  its  prospects  were  never  so 
bnUiant ;  and  he  knew  this  well.  We  mav  have  hereafter  to  notice  on  this 
head  an  interesting  passage  in  his  life.  He  could  scarcely  have  quitted  the 
turf  that  day  without  a  pang.  He  had  become  the  lord  paramount  of  that 
strange  world,  so  difficult  to  sway,  and  which  reauires  for  its  government  both 
a  stem  resolve  and  a  courtly  breeding.  He  haa  them  both ;  and  though  the 
Madileg  might  quail  before  the  awful  scrutiny  of  his  piercing  eye,  there  never 
was  a  man  so  scrupulomdy  polite  to  his  interiors  as  Lord  George  Bentinck. 
The  turf^  too,  was  not  merely  the  scene  of  the  triumphs  of  hk  stud  and  his 
bettisig-book.  H  e  had  purified  its  practice  and  had  elevated  its  character,  aod  he 
was  prouder  of  this  achievement  than  of  any  other  connected  with  his  sporting 
hie.  Notwithstanding  his  mighty  stakes  and  the  keenness  with  which  he 
backed  ^hts  opinion,  no  one  perhaps  ever  cared  less  for  money.  His  habits 
were  severely  simple,  and  he  was  the  most  generous  of  men.  fie  valued  the 
acquisition  of  money  on  the  turf,  because  there  it  was  the  test  of  success.  He 
counted  his  thousands  after  a  great  race  as  a  victorious  general  counts  his 
cannon  and  bis  prisoners. 

The  "  interesting  passage"  Teferred  to  above,  is  given  by  his  biographer 
in  speakings  of  the  result  of  Lord  Greorge's  labours  in  opposition  to  the 
unjust  and  impohtic  measure  of  the  Whigs  for  admitting  slave-grown 
sugar  into  the  British  market : 

A  few  days  before—it  was  the  day  after  the  Derby,  May  25th — the  writer 
met  Lord  George  Bentinck  in  the  Library  of  the  House  of  Commons.    He 
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was  standing  before  the  book-shehres,  with  a  Yolume  in  his  hand,  and  hk  coun- 
tenance was  greatly  disturbed.  His  resolutions  in  fiivour  of  the  colonial 
interest,  afker  all  his  labours,  bad  been  negatived  by  the  committee  of  the  22nd, 
and  on  the  24th  his  horse  Sur{>lice,  whom  he  had  parted  with  among  the  rest 
of  his  stud,  solely  that  he  mieht  pursue  without  distraction  his  labours  on 
behalf  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  had  won  that  paramount  and 
Olympian  stake  to  gain  which  had  been  the  object  of  his  life.  He  had  nothing 
to  console  him,  and  nothing  to  sustain  him  except  his  pride.  Even  that  de- 
serted him  before  a  heart  which  he  knew  at  least  could  yield  him  sympathy. 
He  gave  a  sort  of  superb  groan : 

*^  All  my  life  I  have  been  trying  for  this,  and  for  what  have  I  sacrificed  it !" 
he  murmured. 

It  was  in  vain  to  offer  solace. 

'*  You  do  not  know  what  the  Derby  is,*  he  moaned  out. 

''Yes,  I  do  ;  it  is  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  turf.** 

**  It  is  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  turf,"  he  slowly  repeated  to  himself,  and  sitting 
down  at  the  table  he  buried  himself  in  a  folio  of  statistics. 

This  epigrammatic  reply  is  yery  cbaracteristic  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 

The  year  1847  found  Lord  Creorge  Bentinck  at  his  post  untii  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Parliament  at  the  end  of  the  session,  during  which  period 
bow  energetically  be  laboured  is  amply  recorded  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  pages. 
The  great  subjects  embraced  by  him  were  the  improvement  of  Irelimd  by 
the  construction  of  railways — the  Irish  famine — the  Bank  Charter  Act — 
the  monetary  panic — and  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  civil  disabilities  of 
ihe  Jews,  hu  vote  on  wluch  last  question  induced  him  to  retire  from 
the  leadership  of  his  party.  Perhaps  the  chapter  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
devotes  to  the  Jewish  question  is  the  most  eloquently  written  that  is  to 
be  found  in  this  biography,  though  we  Iook  upon  it  as  beside  the 
question  altogether,  and  merely  thrown  in  as  an  amende  Jionorabk  for 
nlence  on  the  subject  in  parliament,  when  his  noble  friend  consented  to 
sacrifice  his  ambition  to  nis  conviction. 

We  have  said  that  Lord  George's  political  career  was  both  brief  and 
brilliant.  As  an  Opposition  leader  he  occupied  public  attention  from  the 
spring  of  1846,  to  December,  1847 — as  a  promment  debater  and  ardent 
politician  he  never  left  his  post  during  the  session  of  1848.  This  covered 
a  space  of  littie  more  than  two  years.  What  future  field  for  fame  might 
have  been  open  to  him  can  only  be  conjectured,  for  in  the  autumn  of 
1848  he  died;  how  suddenly  and  sadly  is  too  fr«sh  in  the  recollection  of 
the  public  for  us  to  be  tmder  the  necessity  of  describing. 

His  epitaph  is  written  at  length  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  volumes ;  the  motive 
which  impelled  his  biographer  to  the  act  is  thus  touchingly  expressed : 

One  who  stood  by  his  side  in  an  arduous  and  uneq^ual  struggle ;  who  often 
shared  his  councils,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  soothed  his  cares ;  who  knew  well 
the  greatness  of  his  nature,  and  esteemed  his  friendship  among  the  chief  of 
worldly  blessings ;  has  stepped  aside  from  the  strife  and  passion  of  public  life 
to  draw  up  this  record  of  his  deeds  and  thoughts,  that  those  who  come  after  us 
may  form  some  conception  of  his  character  and  career,  and  trace  in  tliese 
faithful,  though  imperfect  pages,  the  portraiture  of 
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LOUIS  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

The  last  of  those  monstrous  coalitions,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
past  so  disopraceful  to  the  National  Assembly,  and  which  brought  parties 
of  the  roost  opposite  political  feelings  into  temporary  alliance,  from  their 
having  for  the  time  being  one  common  object  in  view,  the  overthrow  of 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  so  thoroughly  disreputable  to  the  parties 
concerned,  that  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  arch-intriguer  Thiers  him- 
self became  ashamed  of  it,  and  that  General  Changarnier  was  alike  dis- 
satisfied and  very  much  annoyed  at  the  position  in  which  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  placed.  It  is  notorious  that  a  conspiracy  was  hatched  agaiost 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  by  the  last-mentioned  general,  as  far  back 
as  eighteen  months  ago,  when  he  first  became  a  tenant  of  the  Tuilenes. 
From  the  name  of  Tluers  being  associated  with  the  plot,  it  was  supposed 
to  have  had  an  Orleanist  tendency,  but  subsequent  events  would  tend  to 
render  that  very  doubtfuL  At  all  events,  meetings  were  held  in  the 
general's  rooms — ^meetings  where,  it  is  commonly  reported,  the  question 
of  arresting  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  imprisoning  him  at  Vin- 
cennes,  was  discussed. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  here  the  various  circumstances — ^precau- 
tions taken  on  the  part  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  himself— divisions 
in  the  body  of  the  Assembly,  and  fortuitous  incidents  that  baffled  the  con- 
spirators mm  time  to  time.  The  discussion  upon  the  electoral  law  of  the 
31st  of  May,  brought  to  an  issue  by  the  President's  message,  determined 
a  crisis  which,  after  the  debate  of  the  20th  of  November,  and  the  division 
which  followed,  could  no  longer  be  deferred. 

War  had  been  declared — it  must  be  carried  out.  An  organic,  or  fun- 
damental pact,  was  disentombed  from  the  archives  of  the  state,  by  which 
the  President  was  made  responsible  in  a  high  degree  for  any  attempt  to 
excite  others  to  the  violation  of  the  46th  article  of  the  constitution — tliat 
was,  his  own  re-election.  The  responsibilityincurred  by  the  nation,  if  it 
thought  proper  to  violate  that  article,  was  passed  over,  but  the  chief  of  the 
state,  if  he  connived  at  his  own  re-election,  was  to  be  declared  guilty  of 
high  treason.  The  penalty  of  death  would  have  been  too  severe  to  be 
passed  on  six  millions  of  voters  ;  besides,  there  might  have  been  a  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  the  "organic"  law,  thus  feirly  and  liberally  interpreted, 
into  execution.  It  would  suffice  if  the  exciters  and  promoters  of  a  move- 
ment displeasing  to  his  adversaries  was  put  out  of  the  way.  This  was 
scarcely  cfispensing  the  law  with  equal  justice.  But  even  here  difiiculties 
lay  in  the  way.  The  chief  of  the  state  had  also  his  firiends — the  lovers  of 
order — and  at  their  back  the  supporters  of  order — ^the  military. 

This  difficulty  was  met,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  great  defeat  of  the 
24th  of  November,  by  M.  Pi-adi^,  the  interpellator  in  the  question  of  the 
"  organic  law"  between  the  Council  of  State  and  the  Assembly,  moving  an 
amendment,  that  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  ministers,  and  all 
public  functionaries  should  be  accused  of  high  treason,  should  they  oppose 
the  right  of  the  Assembly,  as  set  forth  in  the  32nd  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  authorises  it  to  fix  the  amount  and  dispose  of  the  military  force 
necessary  for  its  security.    If  it  was  possible  to  add  insult  to  denunciation, 
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such  was  effected  by  an  additional  clause,  by  which  the  president  of  the 
Assembly  was  to  require  the  minister  at  war,  and  the  colonels  of  regiments, 
to  post  the  text  of  the  law,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  their  barracks,  and  to  in- 
sert it  in  their  orders  of  the  day.  The  President  was  to  be  declared 
guilty  of  high  treason  for  exciting  others  to  re-elect  him — the  Assembly, 
or  rather  that  part  of  it  which  was  adverse  to  him,  was  to  shield  itself  be* 
hind  the  law,  not  only  in  exciting  others  to  oppose  him,  but  to  denounee 
the  chief  of  the  state,  his  ministers,  and  all  pubUc  Amctionanes  as  g^ty  of 
high  treason!  Luckily,  some  members  of  the  ccHnmittee  spoke  in  farour  of 
the  adjournment  of  the  bill,  and  observed  that  sudi  questions  would,  under 
existing  circumstances,  produce  **  inflammatoiy  debates;"  dut  M  de  Moa* 
talembert  described  l^e  bill  truly  as  a  preparatioH  for  w»r,  and  that  M. 
de  Parien,  formerly  minister  of  justiee,  denoaaeed  it  as  a  yiohAm  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people ;  these  objections  were  not  till  some  time  after 
overruled  in  committees  under  the  influeftce  of  Generals  Changamier, 
Cavaignac,  and  Bedeau,  M.  Thiers,  Base,  and  other  pecsooal  miveramam 
of  the  chief  of  the  state.  Had  the  Assembly  taken  at  once  into  eon- 
sideration  the  proposition  submitted  to  it,  diey  would  also  have  eztoited 
from  it  an  impeachment.  The  conspirators  had  abeady  prepared  their 
coup.  Armed  with  a  vote  more  or  less  conclusive,  they  would  have 
arrested  the  ministers  in  the  Assembly  its^f,  and  if  that  snoeeeded  they 
would  have  attempted  to  carry  off  the  President  General  Chaagamier 
was  to  have  been  declared  Dictator,  with  the  support  «id  under  the  control 
of  the  then  existing  Assembly,  which  was  to  be  prorogued  indefinitely, 
and  was  to  proclaim  itself  a  Convention. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Republican  party  got  alarmed  at  this  idea  of  a 
military  dictatorship,  by  which  the  moderates  might  be  thrown  out  and 
the  ultras  put  down  by  the  usual  appliances  of  a  miiitary  diotatorship, 
and  the  proposition  was  once  more  prorog^ued  by  the  Assembly.  Thus 
baffled,  the  conspirators,  rather  than  fail,  determined  to  win  over  even, 
the  ultra-Republicans,  by  proffering  to  them,  instead  of  a  ^  White  Con* 
veotion,"  with  General  Changamier  at  the  head,  a  ^  Bed  ConventioD,'' 
with  General  Cavaignac  as  IKctator.  A  large  body  of  Orleanists  and 
Legitimists  also  lent  themselves  to  this  arrangement,  in  the  hopes  of 
advancing  thereby  the  interests  of  their  own  party. 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  took  the  very  first  opportunity.' that  pre- 
sented itself — ^the  distribution  of  the  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to 
the  most  eminent  of  the  French  manufacturers  at  the  Great  Exhibitioa 
(Nov.  25th) — to  denounce  this  "  Convention." 

"With  such  unhoped-for  results,^  said  the  President,  in  allusion  to  the  tri- 
urophs  of  industry  amid  political  embarrassments,  "  I  am  justified  in  vepeatiog 
how  great  the  French  Republic  would  become  if  she  were  allowed  to  follow 
her  real  interests,  and  to  reform  her  institntions,  instead  of  being  incessantly 
troubled,— on  one  side  by  demagogism,  and  on  the  other  by  monarchical  hal- 
lucinations. Do  those  demagogic  ideas  proclaim  a  truth?  No  I  They  circu- 
late on  every  side  error  and  falsehood.  Disquietude  precedes,  deception  fol- 
lows then) ;  and  the  means  employed  for  repression  are  but  so  much  lost  to 
the  pressing  necessity  of  improvement  and  tne  alleviation  of  misery.  With 
respect  to  monarchical  hallucinations,  though  not  productive  of  the  same  dan- 
gers, they  also  impede  all  progress  and  all  kinds  of  serious  industry.  In  place 
of  advancing,  there  is  only  a  struggle.  Men  are  seen  who,  heretofore  the 
most  ardent  supporters  of  the  prerogatives  and  the  authority  of  royalty,  become 
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ptitittas  of  a  ooDventioa  for  the  purpose  of  wedLeniog  that  authority  which  k 
the  ittue  of  popular  suffcage." 

This  address  of  ihe  FresideDt  of  the  RepoUie  was  receiTed  with  im- 
woBted  eothosiasm  hy  an  assembly,  not  of  potitieal  partisans,  but  (as  the 
Jcmrmd  de$  Debatt  expressed  it)  the  higimt  celebrrties  of  science  and 
industry ;  aod  whieh  was  acknowledged  by  all,  except  tlie  Sieelej  the 
ofgnn  of  General  CayaigDae,  to  rqiresent  all  that  Paris  and  the  depart- 
ments possessed  eminent  in  trade,  arts,  and  seiences,  and  whose  political 
tendencies  were,  fill  that  mnment,  but  littie  known.  Snch  was  the  e£fect 
of  this  address  apon  the  members  of  the  Mountain,  who  had  taken  the 
iaitiatire  sinoe  a  '^  Red  "  Conventton  had  superseded  the  original  ^  White  * 
one,  that  they  aaaeoihled  twice  the  next  day,  to  deliberate  on  the  question 
of  urgency  for  the  btU  on  responsibility.  These  meetings  were,  if  not 
presided  over,  at  least  BDperiateaded  by  Colonel  Charras,  the  active  par* 
tisaii  of  General  Cavaignae.  This  demand  for  urgency  stamped  the  biU 
with  a  deeper  character  of  hostility  to  the  executive,  and  no  small  num* 
her  of  statesmen,  and  sooie  of  the  papers,  especially  the  Opinion  Pub' 
lime,  began  to  trembie  at  the  course  they  had  entered  upon,  but  from 
wfaieh  it  was  too  late  to  withdraw.  The  breach,  however,  between  die 
eBeeutiine  and  legislative  powers  had,  by  the  denunciations  of  Louis  Na« 
poleon  at  the  ^^  Cirque,"  and  the  demand  for  urgency  fDr  the  bill  of  im- 
peachment by  his  more  resolute  adversaries,  now  be«i  too  much  widened 
to  adomt  of  any  possible  coenpromise  on  either  side. 

The  chances  of  success  lay  with  the  party  which  should  act  first,  and 
with  sufficient  resolution.  Louis  Napoleon  at  once  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  time  had  oome  to  bestir  himself,  or  he  must  fall  before  his  power* 
fol  persooal  and  political  adversaries.  On  the  monung  of  Tuesday,  De- 
eea^iier  2nd,  the  principal  streets  of  Pans  were  occupied  at  an  early  hour 
by  strong  bodies  of  infontry,  cavalry,  and  artillery;  the  chiefe  of  the 
oppositioQ,  Generals  Changamier,  Cavaignac  (sinoe  liberated),  Bedeau, 
Lamorici^re,  Laflo,  Messieurs  Thiers,  Bran,  Baze,  and  others,  were 
arrested,  most  of  them  in  their  beds.  A  decree,  signed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  was  posted  yn  the  walls,  dedaring  the  National  Assem- 
Uy  dissolved,  universal  suffrage  to  be  re-established,  a  state  of  siege,  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  State.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a 
proclamation,  in  which  Louis  Napoleon  denounced  the  Assembly  as  having 
compelled  him  to  such  a  stretch  of  authority,  by  attacking  the  power 
wluch  he  held  directly  from  the  people,  by  making  itself  a  theatre  for 
plots,  instead  of  being  the  firmest  supporter  of  order ;  and  in  place  of 
making  laws  for  the  general  interest  of  the  people,  busying  itself  with 
forging  arms  for  civil  war.  He,  at  the  same  time,  proclaimed,  as  the 
only  means  of  ensuring  order  and  repose,  the  resuscitation  of  the  system 
created  by  the  First  Consul  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century — 
the  election  of  a  responsible  chief  for  ten  years  ;  a  ministry  dependent 
on  the  executive  alone ;  a  council  of  state  formed  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men,  preparing  the  laws  and  maintaining  the  discussion  before 
the  legislative  corps ;  a  legislative  corps,  discussing  and  voting  the  laws ; 
a  second  assembly,  fbrmed  by  all  the  illustrious  persons  of  the  nation. 

A  movement  of  such  great  import  was  not  effected  without  some 
strange  sunnises.  Amone  others  it  was  stated  liiat  a  meeting  of  the 
Pkesident'a  adversaries  had  been  held  that  very  night,  in  which  it  had 
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been  decided  that  the  coup  against  Louis  Napoleon  should  be  made  the 
same  day.  But  there  seems  to  haye  been  no  foundation  for  this  rumour. 
The  President  makes  no  allusion  to  such  in  lus  appeal  to  the  nation.  We 
have  seen  that  the  demand  for  '*  urgency  "  for  a  law  which  should  em- 
power the  Assembly  to  impeach  and  arrest  the  President  and  his  minis- 
ters had  been  carried  ;  it  was  scarcely  Louis  Napoleon's  interest  to  allow 
ibis  avowed  purpose  to  go  so  far  as  to  be  actually  put  into  practice.  A  large 
number  of  the  opposition  members  of  the  Assembly,  having  been  first  re- 
fused admission  to  the  Chambers,  and  then  dispersed  from  the  building, 
to  which  they  gained  admission  by  side  doors,  repaired  to  the  Mairie  of 
the  10th  AiTondissement,  where^  under  the  presidency  of  MM.  Vitet 
and  Benoit  d'Azy,  they  decreed  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  be  out- 
lawed, and  the  High  Court  of  Justice  was  convoked  to  try  him  for  high 
treason.  The  army  was,  at  the  same  time,  relieved  from  its  allegiance, 
and  Greneral  Oudinot  was  appointed  to  command  it  In  consequence  of 
this  decree,  the  said  members,  altogether  218  in  number,  were  arrested, 
and  conveyed  to  the  barracks  on  the  Quai  d*Orsay. 

Great  was  the  indignation  expressed  at  this  energetic  proceeding. 
Night,  it  is  said,  was  coming  on,  and  it  was  wet  and  cold.  Yet  men, 
most  of  them  illustrious  by  their  talents  and  their  virtues,  ex-ministers, 
ex-ambassadors,  generals,  admirals,  great  orators,  and  great  writers,  were 
left  two  hours  in  the  open  air— among  them  the  father  of  the  house,  the 
venerable  Keratry,  whose  physical  strength  was  inferior  to  his  moral  cou- 
rage, and  whom  it  was  necessary  to  seat  in  a  straw  chair  in  the  barrack- 
vard.  Among  the  arrested  were  Odilon  Barrot,  Du&ure,  Berryer, 
Remusat,  Duvergier  de  Ilauranne,  Gustavo  de  Beaumont,  De  Tocque- 
ville,  De  Falloux,  Lanjuinais,  Admirals  Laine  and  Cecile,  Generals 
Oudinot  and  Lauriston,  the  Due  de  Luynes,  the  Due  de  Montebello ; 
twelve  ex-ministers,  and  eight  members  of  the  Institute. 

The  delay,  however,  that  occurred  in  the  barrack-yard,  in  the  Quai 
d'Orsay,  was  in  main  part  due  to  the  ex-representatives  themselves.  They 
were  offered  their  liberty  if  they  would  give  a  pledge  that  they  would  not 
meet  as  the  National  Assembly.  This,  as^they  conscientiously  doubted 
the  power  of  the  President  to  dissolve  their  body,  and  they  considered 
themselves  to  have  been  elected  by  the  popular  voice  as  much  as  the  Pre- 
sident himself — they  consistently  declined  to  accede  to.  But  the  safety 
of  France  was  at  stake,  from  the  moment  that  the  President  had  accepted 
war  with  the  ^'  Red  Convention."  And  there  was  no  alternative  for  Louis 
Napoleon  at  such  a  crisis  but  to  coerce  where  there  was  no  submission. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  position  in  which  the  large  body  of  opposition 
members  voluntarily  placed  themselves,  by  first  bidding  defiance  to  the 
President,  then  denouncing  him  as  an  outlaw,  and  finally  reiecting  his 
clemency,  M.  Keratry  was  removed  to  his  home  at  once,  and  many  of 
the  other  representatives,  removed  the  same  evening  in  vans  to  different 
prisons  in  and  around  Paris,  were  liberated  on  the  following  days. 
Among  these  was  M.  Thiers,  whom,  however,  it  was  found  necessary,  for 
the  sake  of  order,  to  despatch  beyond  the  frontier. 

One  of  these  political  victims  has  endeavoured  since  to  defend  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly  on  the  proposed  bill  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  President,  by  arguing  that  this  proposition  did  not  emanate  from 
the  Assembly  itself,  but  from  the  Council  of  State,  and  that  the  Assem- 
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bly  liad  no  right,  by  law,  to  refuse  to  entertain  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  manifest  subterfuge.  Was  not  the  Council  of  State 
composed  of  members  of  the  Assembly?  And  if  the  Assembly  could 
entertain  a  project  of  impeachment  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
was  it  not  conspiring  against  the  state  and  its  chief  ?  Did  the  Assembly 
entertain  for  a  moment  the  proposition  laid  before  it  a  short  time  pre- 
Tionsly  for  restoring  the  exiled  Henry  to  the  throne  ? 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  informed  his  ministers  of  his  inten- 
tions, declaring  that  his  mind  was  made  up — that  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  sacrificed  by  his  enemies,  who  were  conspiring  against  him; 
but  that,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  compromise  them  in  any  way  by  impli- 
cating them  in  his  acts,  he  thought  it  better  they  should  resign.  The 
intimation  to  that  effect  having  been  accepted,  a  new  ministry  was  formed, 
which  included  M.  de  Momy,  the  interior ;  Fould,  finance ;  St.  Amaud, 
war.  A  list  of  thirty-nine  names,  to  form  a  considting  commission,  was 
also  made  out  and  published  for  the  nonce,  but  as  some  of  these  names 
had  to  be  used  without  consulting  the  persons  themselves,  several  were 
subsequently  withdrawn. 

Notwithstanding  the  recrimination,  however,  that  took  place  at  first  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  names  in  the  formation  of  the  "  Consultative  Com- 
mission,'' it  was  found  after  that  "  Commission"  had  been  definitively 
instituted,  that  of  the  118  members  comprised  in  the  list  published  on 
the  3rd  of  December  only  15  were  missing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
list  had  gained  an  increase  of  76  members,  being  in  all  178,  among 
whom  were  135  representatives,  two  marshals,  one  vice-admiral,  twenty 
generals,  and  five  members  of  the  late  Council  of  State. 

During  the  night  of  Tuesday,  the  2nd,  the  Mountain  and  the  sup- 
porters of  a  Red  Convention  held  meetings,  at  which  it  was  decided  that 
an  efibrt  should  be  made  in  favour  of  anarchy,  by  civil  war.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  object,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  ensuing 
day  (Wednesday,  the  3rd)  M.  Baudin,  a  member  of  the  Mountain,  ac- 
companied by  two  other  Montagnard  representatives  (the  correspondent 
to  the  Times  says  six;  (jreneral  Magnan's  report  only  notices  two), 
appeared  on  horseback  in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  carrying  a  naked  swoni 
in  his  hand,  and  calling  upon  the  populace  to  take  up  arms.  The  sum- 
mons was  answered  by  a  number  of  idlers  and  bad  characters,  by  whose 
exertions  a  barricade  was  erected  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  du  Fauboiurg 
St  Antoine,  and  the  Rues  de  Cotte  and  Ste.  Marguerite.  General 
Marulaz,  who,  with  his  brigade,  occupied  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  at  onoe 
sent  to  the  spot  three  companies  of  the  19th  Light  Infantry,  under  the 
orders  of  Commandant  Pujol,  and  he  supported  the  movement  himself 
at  double-quick  time,  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  of  the  44th,  by  the  Rue 
de  Cotte.  The  troops,  according  even  to  unfriendly  narrators,  did  not 
fire  first,  but  advanced  upon  the  barricade,  which  was  thus  attacked  upon 
two  sides  at  once,  les  armes  aux  bras.  The  insurrectionists,  less  con- 
siderate, fired  on  the  soldiers,  wounding  a  soldier  of  the  44th.  The  first 
platoon  then  returned  the  fire,  and  the  representative  Baudin  fell  a  victim 
to  his  temerity,  several  other  insurgents  being  wounded.  The  barricade 
was  then  destroyed. 

In  the  afternoon,  General  Herbillon,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  on 
the  Place  de  I'Hdtel  de  Yille,  being  informed  that  barricades  were  being 
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Tftised  in  the  Rues  du  Temple,  Rambateauy  BeaQbour^,  &c.,  nuDrcHed 
immediately  to  the  spot  at  the  head  of  a  column  formed  of  the  9th  bat- 
talion of  Foot  Chasseurs  and  a  piece  of  artilleiT,  and  or&ihgew  aQ 
the  obstacles  D^hich  he  met  with  in  his  passaf^,  whilst  a  battalion  of  the 
6th  Light  Infantry  destroyed  in  the  Roe  du  Temple  the  barricades  winch 
had  been  commenced.  In  the  ereningf,  fresh  barricades  having  been 
raised  in  the  Rue  Beaubourg,  Colonel  Chapuii,  of  the  Srd  Regiment  of 
the  Line,  taking  with  him  a  battalion  of  his  regiment  and  a  company  of 
CDgineers,  again  went  through  that  quarter,  where  he  was  received  with 
a  very  warm  fire,  which  did  not^  however,  stop  the  advance  of  his  column. 
All  the  obstacles  were  carried,  and  those  who  defended  them  were  shot 
Assemblages  which  were  formed  in  other  quarters  were  dispersed  by  the 
energy  and  the  attitude  of  the  troops.  During  the  whole  of  this  day  all 
that  part  of  the  Boulevards  whidi  is  comprised  between  the  Porte  St. 
llartin  and  the  Bastille,  was  occupied  by  strong  bodies  of  troops,  in* 
duding  cavalry,  infantry,  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engi- 


The  political  proceedings  of  the  day  were  confined  to  proclamations  on 
die  part  of  the  President,  still  assuring  the  nation  that  its  sovereignty 
would  not  be  violated,  and  that  it  was  further  deemed  necessary  to  con- 
voke the  people  at  once  to  repress  factions  and  save  the  country.  What 
was  called  apiebeciste  was  also  proposed  for  general  adoptioQ.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  ''  The  French  people  wiUs  the  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  delegates  to  him  the  power 
necessary  to  frame  a  constitution,"  on  the  basis  of  the  proclamation 
issued  the  day  previously  and  before  alluded  ta  With  a  regard  to  self- 
interest,  which  nistory  seldom  records  to  have  been  neglected  by  those  in 
power  especially  when  in  uncertain  power-^an  example  of  voting  was 
given,  by  calling  upon  the  army  to  vote  first, 'and  that  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  receiving  the  manifesto  to  that  effect  from  the  Minister  of 
War.  The  chief  prisoners  of  state  were  removed  the  same  day  to  Ham, 
and  by  one  of  those  vicisntudes  of  fortune,  in  which  history  so  often 
surpasses  romance,  Generals  Cbangamier  anj)  Cavaignac  were  immured 
within  the  same  walls  which  had  once  held  prisoner  the  actual  President 
of  the  Republic  The  ConsiUtUionnel  justly  observed  upon  the  events 
of  the  day : 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  the  proclamations  and  documents  which 
appeared  in  Paris  yesterday  morning  produced  an  immense  sensation.  The 
news,  as  is  usiul  in  all  great  events,  spread  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 
There  was  emotion  on  every  side,  and  astonishment  nowliere.  There  was 
emotion,  because  tiie  act  was  an  important  one ;  there  was  no  astonishment, 
because  the  act  was  of  a  nature  that  was  foreseen.  The  avowal  of  every  cue 
was,  that  the  state  of  affairs  was  such  that  could  only  be  remedied  by  extraor- 
dinary measures.  The  parties  hostile  to  the  executive  power  had  already  in 
a  stormy  sitting  talked  of  impeaching  the  President  of  the  Republic,  'ftiat 
opportunity  failing,  another  was  prepared  for  sending  the  elect  of  6,000,000  of 
votes  to  Vincennes.  If  the  plan  succeeded,  the  Assembly  would  l)ave  pro- 
longed its  powers,  aad  would  liave  taken  no  other  judge  besides  itself  between 
it  aind  the  President  of  the  Republic  The  President  of  the  Republic  only 
prevented  the  imminent  aggression  with  which  he  was  threatened,  and  instead 
of  proceeding  as  the  Assembly  would  have  done — that  is  to  say,  in  constituting 
himself  judge  and  party— he  abolished,  restricted,  and  re-established  universal 
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MiiTrage ;  he  facilitated  the  exercise  of  it  by  bringing  the  elector  to  the  place 
where  he  ouglit  to  vote,  and  he  takes  the  whole  of  the  French  people  as  judge 
between  the  Assembly  and  himselfl  This  is  not  all.  Louis  Napoleon  puts 
the  shortest  possible  interval  between  this  grand  national  consultation  and  the 
decree  which  institutes  it,  in  order  to  bring  within  the  closest  possible  limit  the 
duration  of  a  power  wliich  might  be  reproached,  if  it  were  to  be^prolonged, 
with  wanting  sanction.  This  act  of  strict  impartiality  has  been  undenitood  by 
Che  population  of  Paris,  as  it  will  be  throughout  the  whole  of  France.  Paris, 
although  agitated,  has  not  witneswd  the  slightest  disorder  on  any  point.  The 
people  comment  on  the  proclamations  and  the  decrees  with  manifest  sympathy. 
The  shops  everywhere  remained  open.  Louis  Napoleon,  who  went  through 
several  quarters  of  Paris,  was  saluted  with  numerous  acclamations.  This  day, 
which  will  be  remarkable  in  his  histor}%  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  all 
the  misfortunes  which  were  expected  in  1852. 

During  the  night  of  the  3rd,  two  or  three  barricades  were  erected  i 
tlie  quarter  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  bat  they  were  soon  carried  by  the 
troops,  and  the  insurgents  were  dispersed,  and  others  were  arrested  or 
wounded.  At  the  Cloitre  St.  Mery  some  thirty  of  the  old  chiefs  of 
barricades  were  also  arrested.  Hitherto,  the  insurrection  begun  by  the 
Red  Convention,  had  been  confined  to  their  party,  aided  and  abetted  by 
the  insurrectionist  materials  that  are  always  to  be  found  in  all  great 
erties ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  the  political  adversaries  of  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  belonging  to  a  di£Ferent  class,  evidently  sought  to 
profit  by  the  struggle.  *^  A  number  of  men,"  says  the  correspondent  to 
tfie  Times,  '^amounting  to  from  150  to '200,  with  some  well-dressed 
persons,  shouted  every  time  the  troops  passed,  and  followed  them  for  some 
lame.  The  cries  were  generally  *  Vive  la  R^pubUqueT  and  *  Vtve  la 
Constitution  ! '  with  occasional  cries  of  *  A  has  NapoUonJ  These  men 
were  evidently  doing  their  best  to  excite  the  people,  but,  though  aa 
immense  crowd  promenaded  the  Boulevards,  they  were  not  joined  by  the 
mass.  The  centre  from  which  they  apparently  took  their  order  was  that 
part  of  the  Boulevard  des  Itahens  where  the  well-known  restaurant,  th& 
Cafe  de  Paris,  is  situate." 

It  is  well  to  notice  whence  it  is  admitted  this  demonstration  proceeded 
in  connexion  with  subsequett  events.  The  same  eye-witness  relates  that 
at  one  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  a  column  of  abont  3000  men, 
so  far  as  he  could  judge  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  made  their  appear- 
ance from  the  Madeleine.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  column  drew  up 
«t  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  on  tne  Boulevard,  which  it  com- 
pletely shut  up.  They  remained  there  more  than  half  an  hour,  wheo 
the  whole  column  got  into  position,  their  faces  turned  towards  the  Fau- 
bourg Mpntmarti^,  partly  on  the  troitoir,  partly  on  die  Boulevard  itself. 
At  half-past  one  the  order  was  g^ven  to  advance ;  each  section  drew  up 
dose,  and  tlie  entire  mass  moved  slowly  and  regularly  on  in  the  direction 
of  the  Porte  St.  Denis. 

This  proposed  solidarite  of  the  White  Conventionist  with  the  Red 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  great  failure,  for,  "  our  correspondent" 
adds,  without  an  intervening  reflection,  '*  the  night  passed  over  in  the 
utmost  tranquillity." 

The  troops  had  been  withdrawn  the  previous  evening  from  some  of  the 
ovtpoats  and  remote  guard-houses — as  it  was  asserted  by  some  wiaeacres 
— to  prevent  their  being  surprised ;  but  the  version  given  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  this  act  is  somewhat  different.     «<  Seeing,"  says 
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General  Magnan,  "  tbat  the  day  was  passing  in  insignificant  skirmished 
and  without  any  decisive  result,  land  suspecting  that  the  intention  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  rioters  was  to  fatigue  the  troops  by  carrying  the  agitation 
in  succession  into  di£ferent  quarters,  I  resolved  to  leave  the  insurrection 
for  some  time  to  itself,  in  order  to  give  it  the  means  of  choosing  its 
ground— of  establishing  itself,  and,  in  short,  of  forming  a  compact  mass 
against  which  I  could  act.  For  this  purpose,  I  withdrew  all  the  small 
posts,  ordered  the  troops  back  to  their  barracks,  and  waited." 

At  the  same  time  everything  was  done  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to 
spare  life  in  the  portending  struggle.  The  Minister  of  War— De  Saint 
Amaud — tissued  a  proclamation  to  the  following  effect : 

luhabitants  of  Paris — the  enemies  of  order  and  society  have  commenced  a 
struggle.  It  is  not  against  the  government,  against  the  elect  of  the  nation  that 
they  fight ;  but  they  wish  for  pillage  and  destruction.  Let  all  good  citizens 
unite  together  in  the  name  of  threatened  society  and  family  ties.  Remain 
calm,  inhabitants  of  Paris !  Let  not  curious  Idlers  remain  in  the  streets ;  they 
embarrass  the  movements  of  the  brave  soldiers  who  protect  you  with  their 
bayonets.  For  my  part,  you  will  find  me  unshaken  in  my  determination  to 
defend  yon,  and  to  maintain  order. 

The  Prefect  of  Police — De  Maupas — ^abo  issued  a  decree,  rigorously 
prohibiting  all  assemblages  of  persons,  and  stating  that  such  would  be 
mimediately  dispersed  by  public  force.  In  another  decree,  circulation 
was  interdicted  to  all  public  and  private  vehicles ;  the  stationing  of  people 
in  the  streets,  and  the  formation  of  groups,  were  also  absolutely  inter- 
dicted. Such,  it  was  absolutely  proclaimed,  would,  without  summons^ 
be  dispersed  by  arms.  "  Let  peaceable  citizens,"  added  the  prefect,  ^'  stop 
at  home." 

General  Magnan  received  intimation  early  in  the  morning  of  Thurs- 
day, the  4th,  that  the  insurrection  had  its  focus  in  the  space  comprised 
between  the  Boulevards  and  the  Rues  du  Temple,  Rambuteau,  and 
Montmartre,  and  that  barricades  were  rising  in  the  Quartiers  St  An- 
toine,  St.  Denis,  and  St.  Martin.  Acting  upon  the  resolution  before 
alluded  to,  the  general,  however,  notwithilanding  the  solicitations  of 
many,  did  not  assume  the  offensive  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  But 
at  that  hour,  all  the  troops  having  been  disposed  to  give  the  best  effect 
to  the  movement,  he  advanced  to  the  attack.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an 
account  of  this  great  street-combat  in  more  concise  language  than  that 
used  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  his  report  of  the  9th  of  December : 

The  Bourdon  brigade  cleared  the  Boulevard  to  the  Rue  du  Temple,  and 
went  down  that  street  as  far  as  the  Rue  Rambuteau,  carrying  all  the  barri- 
cades on  its  passage.  The  brigade  of  General  Cotte  was  engaged  in  the  Rue 
St.  Denis,  whilst  a  battalion  of  the  Idth  Light  Infantry  proceeded  to  the  Rue 
du  Petit- Carreau,  which  was  already  barricaded.  General  Canrobert,  taking 
a  position  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  went  through  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  of  that 
name  and  the  adjacent  streets,  obstructed  by  strong  barricades,  which  the  5tb 
battalion  of  Foot  Chasseurs,  imder  the  orders  of  Commandant  Levasson  Sorval, 
carried  with  rare  intrepidity.  General  Dulac  sent  to  attack  the  barricade  of 
the  Rue  Rambuteau  and  the  adjacent  streets  columns  formed  of  three  bat- 
talions of  the  51st  of  the  Line,  commanded  by  Colonel  de  Lourmel,  and  two 
other  battalions,  one  of  the  19th  of  the  Line,  tue  other  of  the  4drd,  supported 
by  a  battery  of  artillery.  At  the  same  time  the  brigade  of  General  Herbillon, 
formed  of  two  columns,  one  of  which  was  directed  by  General  Levasseur  in 
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person,  penetrated  into  the  fccns  of  the  insurrection  by  the  Rues  du  Temple, 
Bambuteau,  and  St.  Martin.  General  Marulaz  operated  in  the  same  sense  by 
the  Hue  St.  Denis,  and  tiirew  into  the  transYersal  streets  a  light  column,  under 
the  orders  of  Colonel  de  la  Motterouge;  of  the  lOth  Light  Infantry.  General 
Courtigis,  on  his  side,  arriving  from  Vincennes,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade, 
swept  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  in  which  several  barricades  had  been  con- 
structed. These  different  operations  were  performed,  under  the  fire  of  the 
insurgents,  with  a  skill  and  zeal  which  could  not  for  one  instant  leave  a  doubt 
of  success.  The  barricades,  attacked  in  the  first  instance  by  artiller}%  were 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  All  that  part  of  the  town  between  the 
Faubourgs  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Martin,  the  Pointe  St.  Eustache  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  was  covered  in  every  sense  by  our  infantry  columns ;  the  barri- 
cades were  carried  and  destroyed,  and  the  insurgents  dispersed  or  killed.  The 
crowds,  who  endeavoured  to  form  themselves  again  on  the  Boulevards,  were 
charged  by  the  cavalry  of  General  Reibell,  who  sustained  a  sharp  fire  at  the 
top  of  the  Rue  Montroartre.  Attacked  on  all  sides  at  the  same  time,  discon- 
certed by  the  irresistible  ardour  of  our  troops,  and  by  that  ensemble  of  arrange- 
ments, enveloping,  as  in  a  network  of  iron,  the  whole  quarter  where  they  had 
vraited  for  us,  the  insurgents  no  longer  dared  to  undertake  anything  serious. 
At  five  in  the  evening  the  troops  of  the  division  of  General  Carrelet  came,  and 
again  took  up  a  position  on  the  Boulevards.  Thus  the  attack,  which  had 
commenced  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  terminated  at  five.  The  in- 
surrection was  vanquished  on  the  ground  which  it  had  chosen. 

The  same  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  some  bands  of  insurgents,  who 
had  been  dbpersed  by  the  different  colunms,  united  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Rues  St.  Honore,  Des  Poulies,  and  other  small  streets  adjacent,  and 
began  to  raise  barricades.  Other  assemblages  took  place  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Rues  Montmartre  and  Montorgueil,  the  lamps  in  which  had 
been  extinguished,  and  where  the  insurgents,  under  fiivour  of  the  dark- 
ness, had  been  able  to  effect  fresh  barricades.  About  eight  o'clock  (says ' 
General  Magnan),  Colonel  de  Lourmel,  of  the  5ist  of  the  Line,  who  had 
remained  in  position  near  the  Pointe  St.  Eustache,  although  well  under- 
standing all  the  difficulties  of  a  night-attack,  decided  on  making  one  im- 
mediatdy  with  the  2nd  battalion  of  his  regiment.  The  first  four  barri- 
cades were  immediately  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  with  the 
greatest  ardour,  by  the  grenadiers  and  the  voltigeurs  of  that  battalion. 
A  fifth  barricade  still  remained,  higher  and  better  defended  than  the 
others.  In  spite  of  the  darkness.  Colonel  de  Lourmel  hesitated  not  to 
make  arrangements  for  its  attack.  Fifteen  grenadiers,  under  the  orders 
of  Sergeant  Pitrois,  first  advanced,  closely  followed  by  the  other  grena- 
diers and  voltigeurs  of  the  battalion,  led  on  by  Commandant  Jeannin. 
Nothing  could  resist  the  ardour  of  these  brave  soldiers.  The  barricade 
was  carried  in  spite  of  a  desperate  resistance.  It  was  defended  by  about 
100  insurgents.  Forty  of  them  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  tlie  others 
were  made  prisoners.  About  100  muskets  and  other  weapons,  and 
abundant  ammunition,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers.  Colonel 
Courant,  of  the  19th  of  the  Line,  who  with  his  regiment  occupied  the 
Palais  National,  learning  that  a  considerable  number  of  insurgents,  who 
had  been  driven  firom  the  Carre  Saint  Martin,  had  rallied  on  the  Place 
des  Victoires,  and  threatened  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  neighbouring 
quarters,  proceeded  thither  at  double-quick  time  with  his  regiment, 
carried  the  barricades  in  the  Rues  Pagevin  and  Des  Fosses  Montmartre, 
and  then  returned  and  established  himself  at  the  Bank,  whence  he  could 
maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  quarters  of  the  Badk  and  the  Bourse. 
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Several  barricades  were,  it  appears,  also  coDatmeted  in  the  straeis 
neighboaring  the  National  printing-office,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off 
communication  with  that  establishment.  Lieutenant  Fabre,  of  the  Gen* 
darmerie  Mobile,  carried  the  stronger  of  these  barricades,  formed  with  over- 
tumed  diligences,  barrels,  and  pieces  of  wood,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five 
men ;  and  the  others  being  successively  destroyed,  the  circulation  was 
kept  open  by  means  of  frequent  patrols.  At  La  ChapeDe  St  Denis,  some 
companies  of  the  28th  Regiment  of  the  Line  carried  a  number  of  barri- 
cades, and  maintuned  tranquillity  in  those  populous  quartars^  which  the 
secret  societies  had  deeply  a^tated.  Whilst  these  events  were  taking 
place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  General  Renault,  commanding  the 
2nd  division,  occupied  the  left  bank,  and  by  the  able  arrangements  which 
he  made,  and  the  firm  demeanour  of  his  troops,  was  able  to  guarantee  from 
all  agitation  the  working  population  of  the  11th  and  12th  arrondisse- 
ments,  in  whidi,  at  other  periods,  insurrection  could  boast  of  such  nume- 
xous  proselytes.  The  reserve  division  of  cavalry,  under  the  orders  of 
Greneral  Korte,  summoned  in  from  Versailles,  took  up  position  at  first  in 
the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  afterwards  in  the  Boulevaards,  and  contributed 
powerfully  by  numerous  patrols  to  the  arrest  of  a  great  number  of  insur- 
gents, and  to  the  complete  re-estaJblishment  of  tranquillity. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  great  struggle ;  bravely  sustained  by  the  in- 
surgents— equally  courageously  put  down  by  the  military,  who  sustained, 
in  the  two  days*  combats,  a  loss  of  twenty -five  men  killed,  of  whom  one 
was  an  officer ;  and  1 84  wounded,  of  whom  seventeen  were  officers.  Of 
this  number  was  Colonel  Quilico,  of  the  72nd  Regiment  of  the  Line,  who 
had  his  arm  transpierced  by  a  ball,  at  the  same  time  as  his  Heutenant- 
colone],  Loubeau,  fell  at  his  side  mortally  wounded.  As  to  the  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  people,  it  will  probably  never  be 
correctly  known,  but  it  must  have  amounted  to  several  thousands.  An 
eye-witness  gives  so  graphic  an  account  of  the  attack  on  the  great  barri- 
cade of  the  Rue  de  St.  Denis,  and  of  the  death  of  the  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  72nd,  that  we  must  give  it  space  here  : 

I  think  I  have  already  stated  that  it  was  the  72nd  Regiment  of  the  Line  that 
advanced  first  to  the  "  monster''  barricade  of  the  Uue  St.  Denis.  They  had 
detachments  of  Lancers  at  their  front  and  on  their  flanks;  and  were  supported 
in  rear  by  two  battalions  of  Gendarmerie  Mobile  on  foot,  and  two  regiments  of 
Cnirassiers  and  Dragoons.  As  they  reached  ak>ng  that  part  of  the  Boulevards 
Italiens,  between  the  Rue  Lepellitier  on  the  left,  and  tlie  Rue  Favart  on  the 
right,  their  advanced  guard  of  Lancers  was  fired  on  by  '*  insurgents,"  who  had 
established  themselves —by  force  no  doubt — in  the  highest  apartments  of  tlie 
houses  on  both  sides.  You  may  judge  of  their  rage,  as  they  were  unable  to 
use  their  most  formidable  weapons,  and  their  pistols  produced  but  small  effect. 
Several  carried  carbines,  and  with  them  they  did  some  execution.  What  was 
powerless  in  the  cavalry  was,  however,  amply  made  np  for  by  the  infkntry 
drawn  up  in  line  on  both  flanks,  from  the  end  of  the  Boulevard  Poissoni^re  to 
beyond  the  Rue  Tattbout  and  the  CM  de  Paris,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  the 
CM  Anglais  and  the|Maison  Dor^e,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Lafitte,  it  is 
stated  that  shots  were  fired  on  them.  The  fire  began  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Boulevard  Poissoni^re,  and  continued,  without  ceasing  for  an  instant,  on  botli 
sides  of  the  street  from  one  extremity  of  the  line  to  the  other.  It  was  an 
appalling  sight ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  eye  beheld  nothing  but  two  walls  of 
flame,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  72nd  regiment,  with  its  colonel  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel at  the  bead,  moving  onwards  towards  tlie  barricades.    Tlie  Tted 
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Mtrered  no  fire  tSl  thej  reached  within  some  paces  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis ; 
awi  then  they  stood  face  to  face  with  the  eDormous  barricade — still  exposed 
to  musketry  on  both  sides.  The  colonel  and  his  lieiitenant-colouel  advanced 
OB  horseback.  The  latter  took  off  his  chako,  fixed  it  on  his  sword's  point,  held 
it  up  and  waTed  it  in  the  air,  calling  on  his  men  to  advance— an  invitation 
which  was  superfluous.  The  brave  officer,  in  the  very  act  of  cheering,  received 
a  bullet  in  his  heart — his  head  drooped  to  his  saddle,  and  his  body  fell  lifeless 
to  the  earth.  The  colonel,  still  cheering  on  his  men,  received  a  bullet  in  the 
arm,  but  still  kept  hb  seat,  and  was  still  at  the  head  of  his  men,  \f  ho  were 
dropping  beside  him.  They  delivered  one  murderous  volley— charged  with 
the  bayonet,  and  dislodged  the  insurgents.  The  barricade  was  soon  won — ISO 
*'  insurgents"  were  either  shot  down  or  bayoneted  on  the  defences,  and  about 
aa  many  more  taken  on  the  other  side  never  lived  to  return. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  report  of  this  eye-witness,  that  the  troops 
were  fired  upon  on  their  advance  to  effect  their  arduous  and  dangerous 
service,  from  the  higher  apartments  of  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the 
Boulevard  des  ItaKens,  and  that  it  was  stated  that  shots  were  also  fired 
from  the  Cafe  de  Paris,  the  Cafe  Anglais,  and  the  Maison  Dorit, 
The  "  Correspondent  to  the  Times^*  also  states  that  the  troops  were  fired 
at  firom  the  Passage  JoufiFroy,  from  the  new  boilding  close  to  it,  and  also 
from  the  houses  opposite.  "As  I  write,"  continued  the  same  cor- 
respondent, by  date  of  the  4th,  "  shots  are  fired  from  the  Cafe  Anglais, 
opposite  the  Kue  Lafitte,  where,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  insurgents  are 
eoncealed.  The  shots  were  at  once  replied  to,  and  the  firing  kept  up  for 
some  minutes.  The  troops  are  acting  admirably."  Another  correspondent 
says :  ''  I  am  assured  that  in  some  of  the  hoases  of  the  Bonlevards, 
pfuties — not  of  the  lower  classes — were  armed  with  air-guns,  which  were 
in  all  probability  reserved  for  the  President,  had  he  presented  himself  on 
the  scene  of  action. 

Sneh  was  the  origin  of  the  most  unfortunate  incident  in  the  msurrec- 
tion — the  attack  upon  the  idlers  on  the  Boulevards,  and  the  attack  upon 
and,  m  some  instances,  (breed  visit  of  private  and  public  houses.  In 
regard  to  the  first,  however  lamentable,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  parties 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves.  Many  instances  of  sad  catastrophes 
and  of  the  death  of  individually  innocent  persons  have  been  related.  But  to 
take  even  the  opinions  of  the  "  Correspondent  of  the  Times,**  so  adverse 
tbroughont  to  what  it  designates  as  the  '^  usurpation''  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  "  The  feult  was  not  with  the  army.  An  order  had  previously 
been  posted  up  in  all  Paris,  and  published  in  the  papers,  warning  all  idle 
spectators  from  the  streets,  with  the  double  object  of  leaving  the  troops 
floid  the  '  insurgents'  alone  to  their  deadly  combat,  and  also  for  the  pre- 
vention of  such  calamities  as  those  deplored." 

With  regard  to  the  attacks  upon  the  hoases,  it  has  heen  unblushingiy 
propagated  since,  that  the  troops  were  never  fired  upon  at  all  from  them. 
Snch  an  asseveration  is  as  absurd  and  as  mischievous  as  another  that  has 
been  propagated  to  the  effect  that  government  itself  got  up  the  barri- 
cades for  its  own  military  and  political  aggrandisement!  There  is 
nothing  in  the  fiice  of  such  remarkable  incidents  that  is  too  extraordinary 
to  be  surmised  and  propagated,  or  even  to  find  its  believers.  Why  the 
"  Correspondent  to  the  Times,"  which  journal  has  consequently  urged 
that  no  proof  of  firing  from  the  houses  exists,  reputed  in  the  paper  of 
the  6thy  in  connexion  with  the  firing  from  the  flaaage  Jouffioy  and 
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buildings  contiguous,  that  when  that  firing  was  replied  to  by  the  troope 
of  the  line  drawn  up  on  the  pathway  of  the  Boulevard,  it  was  answered 
by  the  insurgents,  who  were  established  in  some  houses  on  both  sides. 

And  this  was  corroborated  by  further  details  in  the  paper  of  the  7th. 
That  at  a  moment  of  such  general  excitement,  and  such  general  skir- 
mishing, some  houses — as  that  of  M.  Brandus,  possibly — over  the  Caf6 
du  Cardinal,  may  have  been  visited  by  mistake,  is  very  likely ;  and  it  is 
just  as  likely  that  others,  from  whence  many  a  stray  shot  that  told  upon 
the  soldiers  was  fired,  got  off  without  retaliation.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  subsequently  ascertained  that  many  persons  who  were  at  first 
stated  to  have  been  kOled  by  the  soldiers,  had  in  reality  been  shot  by  the 
Insurgents.  Such  was  the  case  of  Madame  Lejeune,  who  met  her  death 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis. 

A  writer  in  the  Observer,  who  describes  himself  as  an  eye-witness, 
says :  ''  A  whole  volley  was  poured  forth  on  the  troops  from  the  house  of 
M.  de  Sallandrouze,  and  as  to  the  houses  at  the  comer  of  the  Porte  St. 
Denis,  they  are  well  known  to  have  been  held  by  the  insurgents ;  and  it  was 
from  three  artillerymen  having  been  killed  at  their  g^ns,  when  bearing 
upon  the  barricades,  that  their  guns  were  afterwards  turned  against  their 
housed  assailants.** 

Speaking  of  these  houses,  the  "  Correspondent  to  the  Times "  says : 
"  They  were  occupied  by  the  *  insurgents'  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  from  them 
a  murderous  fire  was  poured.  Three  artillerymen  were  killed  at  their 
guns.  Rendered  furious  by  the  murder  of  their  comrades,  the  men 
loaded  with  ball,  and  for  an  hour  four  guns  played  incessantly  against 
them." 

Mr.  William  Jesse,  late  captain  unattached,  strongly  denies  that 
the  catastrophe  in  the  Boulevards  originated  from  shots  fired  from 
the  people.  Naturally,  the  testimony  of  every  eye-witness  is  entitled 
to  all  due  credit;  but  there  was  a  possibility  of  mistake  amidst  so 
much  noise  and  confusion.  Is  it  likely  that  the  guns  would  have  been 
unlimbered  and  fired — for  example,  into  M.  Sallandrouze's  magasin^* 
as  described  by  Mr.  Jesse — without  provocation?  The  very  same 
paper  which  contains  Mr.  Jesse's  letter  contains  one  from  another 
correspondent,  which  states  that  fourteen  insurgents  were  found  be- 
hind M.  Sallandrouze's  splendid  tajpis  (TAubusson !  At  best,  a  single 
testimony  cannot  avail  against  many;  and,  in  addition  to  the  nume- 
rous published  statements  to  that  effect,  we  have  also  the  private  autho- 
rity of  an  English  officer,  an  eye-witness,  to  the  effect  that  the  puMic  on 
the  Boulevards  were  over  and  over  again  warned  to  go  home;  that  those 
in  the  houses  were  cautioned  to  close  their  windows,  and  that  shots  were 
fired  at  the  soldiers.  Nothing,  however,  can  excuse  the  barbarity  with 
which  the  soldiers  used  their  privilege  of  reprisals.  A  brave  man  will 
never  use  his  weapon  against  a  defenceless  foe.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
Bayards  and  Du  Guesclins  of  the  present  day  are  but  i^s7  in  number  in 
the  ranks  of  the  French  army.  Such  an  indiscriminate  onslaught  as  that 
of  the  Boulevards,  even  supposing  the  "  White  Convention"  to  have  been 
in  arms  as  well  as  the  ^*  Red" — only  this  one  in  their  houses,  the  other 
at  the  barricades — reflects  disgrace  even  upon  a  justly -irritated  soldiery. 

*  M.  Sallandrouze,  jre  perceive,*  has  recently  headed  a  deputation  of  trades  to 
return  thanks  to  Louff  Napoleon. 
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The  next  day»  Friday,  December  5th,  General  Magnau  thought  proper 
to  make  a  display  of  all  the  army  of  Paris  to  the  population,  in  order,  as 
he  says,  by  such  a  demonstration  to  reassure  the  good  and  intimidate  the 
evil- disposed.  "  I  gave  orders,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  that  the  bri- 
gades of  infantry,  with  their  artillery,  and  their  companies  of  engineers, 
should  proceed  through  the  city  in  movable  columns,  to  march  on  the 
insurgents  wherever  they  should  show  themselves,  and  to  destroy  all  the 
obstacles  which  might  impede  the  circulation.  To  that  effect  General 
Carrelet,  at  the  head  of  a  column  of  his  division,  proceeded,  about  nine  in 
the  morning,  to  the  Barriere  Roohecourt,  where  a  formidable  barricade 
existed.  But  the  insurgents,  terrified  by  the  results  of  the  preceding  day, 
did  not  venture  to  defend  their  entrenchments,  and  abandoned  them  at  the 
approach  of  the  troops.  Another  barricade,  raised  in  the  Faubourg  Pois- 
soniere,  was  likewise  deserted  by  its  defenders  before  the  arrival  of  the 
column  under  the  orders  of  General  Canrobert,  charged  to  carry  it.  From 
that  moment  tranquillity  was  no  more  troubled  in  Paris,  and  the  circula- 
tion was  fully  re-established  on  every  point  The  army  returned  to  its 
quarters ;  and  the  next  day,  the  6th,  Paris,  no  longer  beholding  in  the 
streets  that  unusual  display  of  troops,  was  restored  to  its  activity,  move- 
ment, and  life  of  every  day." 

Thus  ended  the  last  of  those  great  and  melancholy  street-combats  for 
which  Paris  has  gained  so  signal  and  so  sad  a  celebrity. 

The  moment  the  alarm  created  in  the  minds  of  some  timid  politicians, 
by  the  temporary  usurpation  of  power  by  the  executive,  and  the  still  more 
general  teiTor  felt  when  political  differences  have  to  be  decided  by  the 
sword,  had  disappeared,  and  the  triumph  over  the  party  of  disorder  and 
anarchy  was  complete,  a  general  feeling  of  joy  and  security  took  the 
place  of  previous  fears  and  apprehensions,  and  infinite  relief  was  derived 
by  all  well-disposed  persons,  from  the  consideration  that  the  dangers  so 
often  menaced  for  May,  1852,  had  now  been  entirely  done  away  with. 
Still  more  widely  and  universally  was  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  diffused 
upon  a  first  and  decisive  triumph  being  obtained  over  Socialism  and  Com- 
munism. No  sympathy  was  expressed  for  the  fallen  Assembly,  nor  for  any 
individual  of  the  leaders  of  the  factions  that  composed  it.  It  was  soon  as- 
certained that  even  the  great  body  of  the  working  classes  Sad  not  taken 
part  in  the  combat. 

The  French  funds  also  rose  steadily  from  the  moment  that  the 
moneyed  interests  and  commercial  classes  understood  that  the  tedious  dif- 
ferences which  had  so  long  held  business  in  suspense,  and  the  long- 
threatened  struggle  between  the  Reds  and  the  Executive,  were  at  length 
to  be  brought  to  the  decision  of  the  sword;  they  continued  to  rise  with 
the  success  of  the  party  of  order,  and  they  have  maintained,  with  slight 
exceptions,  the  same  high  figure  ever  since  the  triumph  of  the  party  of 
order.  A  malevolent  report  had  been  busily  circulated  to  the  effect,  that 
the  President  of  the  Republic  had  obtained  a  sum  of  25,000,000  francs, 
or  a  million  sterling,  from  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  a  coup  d'etat^  but 
this  was  at  once  contradicted  by  Count  d'Argout,  the  governor  of  the  bank. 

Adhesions  to  the  new  government  came  in  at  the  same  time  on  all 
sides,  and  that  spontaneously,  and  long  before  any  influence  from  the 
capital  could  have  been  brought  to  act  on  the  provinces.  Such  were  the 
decisions  of  the  council-general  of  the  Indre  et  Loir^  and  of  the  Gironde, 
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including  Bordeaux.  The  Department  Dn  Nord  proclaimed  that  aociet^ 
aad  civilisation  had  triumphed  I  MarseilleSy  Aix,  and  Aries,  gave  in  their 
unanimous  adhesion  to  government.  The  railway  authorities  assured 
government  that  it  would  receive  from  them  the  moral  support  which  it 
was  the  imperatiye  duty  of  every  well-disposed  citizen  to  gire  under  exist- 
ing circumstances. 

The  movement  of  commerce  after  the  defeat  of  the  Socialists  ako  as- 
sumed an  unusual  hiiskness.  Orders  in  Paris  were  so  numerous,  that 
some  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  ask  for  time.  There  were  more  than 
two  million  pounds'  weight  of  raw  siUc  sold  daily  at  Lyons  during  the 
second  week  of  December.  Cotton  rose  considerably  in  Havre,  Elbceuf, 
and  Paris.  There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  business  transacted  in  the 
flour  market  of  Paris.  The  cattle  £Bdrs  in  the  departments  were  more 
fsYOurable  to  the  grasiers  than  for  some  time  past.  The  wine  markets 
were  particularly  busy. 

Strong  and  energetic  measures,  but  not  more  so  than  were  warranted 
by  the  social  condition  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  population  of  Paris, 
were  at  the  same  time  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  the  defeat  of  the  insorrectionists  in  the  streets.  Among* 
these  was  an  ordinance  to  the  effect,  that  all  liberated  convicts  who  should 
have  broken  their  promise  to  remain  peaceable  citizens  {rupture  de  ban)y 
or  who  should  have  been  proved  to  have  formed  part  of  a  secret  society, 
should  be  transported  to  Cayenne  or  Algeria.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  what  possible  connexion  an  act  simply  directed  against  a  large 
dass  of  the  dr^  of  the  population  in  Paris  eould  have  to  do  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  community  at  large,  except  in  a  preservative  sense,  and  yet 
so  hostile  was  the  press  in  this  country  to  everything  emanating  from 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  that  this  measure  of  safety  and  precaution, 
directed  <mly  against  ^'  convicts,"  was  actually  denounced  as  threatening^ 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

The  Socialists  naturally  made  some  show  of  resistance  in  the  depart- 
ments, in  many  of  which  they  have  long  held  their  head-quarters.*  The 
character  of  these  manifestations  attest  the  kind  of  persons  from  whom 
they  emanated — attacks  on  the  supporters  of  order ;  assassination  of  the 
authorities ;  pillt^  of  houses ;  burning  down  public  buildings  ;  and  the 
massacre  of  innocent,  unoffending,  wealthy  persons.  In  these  indiscrimi- 
nate forays,  neither  Legitimists  nor  ultra- Liberals  were  spared  by  the 
ferocious  Socialists.  The  departments  of  Saone  et  Loire  and  Allier  were 
first  placed  in  a  state  of  siege.  Similar  energetic  measures  were  soon 
afterwards  adopted  towards  the  departments  of  the  Gers,  the  Lot,  and  the 
Lot  and  Garonne.  The  Socialists  actually  held  for  a  time  possession  of 
the  great  road  between  Draguignan  and  Marseilles ;  and  the  **  sovereign 

*  Socialism  is  disavowed  now  in  connexion  with  the  departments;  sind  the 
excesses,  not  of  the  '^  rural,"  but  the  provincial  population,  are  termed  Jacquerie 
—a  well-known  historical  epithet.  But  what  produced  Jacquerie — granting  even 
the  term — but  the  propagandism  of  Socialists,  Communists,  and  Red  BepubUcans? 
Socialism,  now  that  it  is  curbed,  is  declared  to  have  been  a  bugbear,  invented, 
like  all  other  things  bj  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  for  his  own  especial  advance- 
ment; and  the  results  produced  by  the  dissemination  of  its  doctrines  are  digni- 
fied by  another,  but  not  less  lugubrious,  phraseology.  Any  person  of  common 
sense  will  be  able  to  mete  out  to  such  political  subterfuges  their  just  value. 
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people  **  of  Luc  nominated  a  provisiooal  director  of  the  name  c^  Boucher, 
one  not  without  significance ;  nor  would  it  have  been  di£Sciilt  to  have 
foretold,  if  every  comrnune  had  elected  its  provisional  director,  how  many 
Bouchers  there  would  by  this  time  have  been  at  the  head  of  a£&iirs ! 
Armed  bauds  also  scoured  the  Departement  des  Basses  Alpes,  committing 
everywhere  outrages  on  persons  and  property,  and  the  department  was 
accordingly  also  placed  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  district  comprised  be-* 
tween  Clamecy,  Departement  of  the  Nievre  and  Coulanges  sinr  Yonne^ 
was  also  the  seat  of  serious  disturbances.*  There  were  also  minor  insur- 
rections atBeziers;  in  the 'Departement  of  the  Aveyron,  at  Nancy;  at 
Poligny,  in  the  Departement  of  the  Jura  ;  at  Bedam^ux,  in  the  Heraull^ 
aiid  at  nnmerous  other  places,  chiefly  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  Pays,  an  anti-Napoleonist.  paper,  observed  upon  these  events,  in 
its  number  of  11th  December,  that  it  wi^ed  to  forget  all  personal  con- 
siderations in  its  desire  to  promote  tranquillity  and  prevent  excesses: 

The  news  from  the  departments  causes  in  Paris  a  unanimous  impression  of 
grief  and  indignation.  The  Jacquerie  has  raised  its  head,  and  bands  of  assas- 
sins are  scouring  the  countiy,  attacking  towns,  pillaging,  burning,  and  killing 
everywhere  on  Hieir  passage.  It  is  not  the  days  of  fuo&tiasm,  but  of  bar- 
barism and  cannibalism  that  we  witness.  Such  men  are  on  a  level  with  brute 
beasts.  These  frightful  crimes  are  not  merelv  a  subject  of  grief  and  horror 
for  every  honest  man,  they  are  also  a  subject  tor  serious  reflection.  Why  en- 
deavour to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  ?  1852  concealed  an  abyss,  and  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  allow  a  glimpse  to  be  had  of  that  abyss  which  could 
swallow  up  everything — Republic,  family,  country,  society.  It  was  not  civil 
war  which  menaced  us.  Civil  war  is  always,  no  doubt,  a  dreadful  visitation, 
but  if  it  causes  humanity  to  weep,  it  does  not  make  it  blush.  There  can  be 
htwour  in  dying  for  an  idea,  and  if  they  who  so  perish  are  factious  men  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  which  condemns  tliem,  they  are  also  sometimes  heroes  in  the 
opinion  of  posterity,  which  absolves  and  glorifies  them.  But  men,  acting  as 
we  read  of  at  present  in  the  departments,  are  nothing  but  assassins.  God  for- 
bid that  we  should  confound  the  people  of  France  with  these  bands  of  repro- 
bates !  In  them,  the  people  have  no  part ;  what  we  see  is  only  the  impure 
scum  of  society. 

These  local  insurrections  of  Socialists  were,  however,  soon  put  down. 
General  de  Castellane,  in  command  at  Lyons,  defeated  the  insurgents  of 
the  Dr6me.  The  troops  from  Marseilles  put  the  insurgents  of  the  Var 
— among  whom  were  many  Swiss  refugees — to  flight  on  their  approach. 
A  force  of  300  infantry  and  20  gendarmes  sufficed  to  reduce  the  insur« 
gents  of  the  Hautes  Alpes,  the  chief  towns  of  which  were  in  their  hands. 
General  Pellion  pursued  the  insurgents  of  Clamecy  to  the  woods,  where 
a  battue  was  made,  and  a  hundred  prisoners  taken. 

*  At  Clamecy,  enormities  were  committed  bj  the  Socialists  of  the  most  horrible 
and  revolting  character.  A  distinguished  nobleman  first  communicated  the  facts, 
as  far  as  these  could  be  expressed,  to  the  Morning  Herald  of  December  20th,  1851. 
Tile  Standard  of  the  22nd  ult,  conmienting  upon  a  statement  so  disgraceful  to 
humanity,  said:  "Notwithstanding  our  respect  for  the  journal  quoted,  we  had 
doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  the  description,  and  extracted  it  with  hesitation.  Our 
doubts  have,  however,  been  painfully  dissipated.  An  English  gentleman  of  sense 
and  honour,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  occurrences  at 
Clamecy,  assures  us  tiuiti  the  statement  of  the  Morning  Herald  was  not  exaggented, 
tbst  it  even  fidls  short  of  the  amount  of  horrible  and  loathsome  wickedness 
committed  by  the  Clamecy  Socialists ;  the  depths  of  hell  could  present  nothing 
to  surpass  its  degree." 
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As  matters  at  present  stand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  then  that,  U> 
nse  the  energetic  words  of  the  Count  de  Montalembert,  *^  the  act  of 
the  2nd  of  December  has  put  to  flight  the  whole  of  the  Revolutionists, 
the  whole  of  the  Socialists,  and  the  whole  of  the  bandits  of  France 
and  Europe ;  and  that  alone  is  more  than  sufficient  reason  for  all 
honest  men  to  rejoice,  and  for  those  who  have  been  most  mortified  to 
console  themselves."  The  Times  itself  acknowledges  that  what  it  desig- 
nates the  Bonapartist  coup  dUetat  has  rendered  the  world  some  service 
by  extingubhing  those  crude  and  mischievous  hopes  which  had  their  ori- 
gin in  that  frivolous  and  short-sighted  policy  which  has  coquetted  for  the 
last  three  years  with  the  anarchy  of  continental  states,  and  which  barely  a 
month  ago  held  out  from  the  Foreign-office  the  ostensible  patronage  of 
an  English  minister  to  all  the  revolutiojiary  factions  abroad,  then  openly 
preparing  for  the  anticipated  convulsion  of  1852. 

This  is  not,  then,  a  mere  question  of  the  aggrandisement  of  an  individual 
at  the  expense  of  political  adversaries,  or  the  dispersion  of  a  constitutional 
assembly,  which  by  its  intestine  divisions  and  its  monstrous  coalitions 
had  no  longer  any  power  but  for  evil,  and  which  no  longer  presented  to 
the  eyes  of  an  indignant  world  aught  but  the  hideous  spectacle  of  a  true 
Babel  of  anarchy  and  demagogism  surprised  and  vanquished  before  the 
hour  fixed  by  itself;  it  is  also  a  question  of  the  triumph  of  order  over  an- 
archy, of  society  and  civilisation  over  barbarism  and  universal  disorganisa- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  question  of  form  of  government,  for  in 
France,  empires,  monarchies,  republics,  charters,  and  constitutions,  are 
alike  changing  and  perishable.  We  have  a  right  to  an  unbiassed  opinion 
upon  this  subject^  for  we  have  always  upheld  the  right  of  the  legitimate 
and  hereditary  heir  to  the  throne ;  but  in  the  face  of  society  itself,  threa- 
tened with  disruption  and  annihilation,  we  cannot  but  look  with  a  favour- 
able eye  upon  the  victor  of  the  Socialists,  whatever  name  or  power  it  may 
please  the  French  nation  to  confer  upon  him — President,  Consul,  or  Em- 
peror. 

One  word  in  respect  to  the  bearing  of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to- 
wards other  countries.  It  has  been  assumed  that  his  success  takes  France 
out  of  the  alliance  and  brotherhood  of  constitutional  states ;  that  the  only 
categories  that  remain,  are  to  identify  his  government  with  that  of  the 
other  despotic  states  in  Europe ;  or  to  hold  aloof  from  these,  and  play  the 
tyrant  at  home,  and  be  the  apostle  of  freedom  abroad ;  but  neither  of 
these  alternatives  are  either  necessary  or  likely.  In  the  opinion  of  those 
intimate  with  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  Sir  Francis  B.  Head  and 
others,  there  is  every  reason  to  f>elieve  that  the  prince  has  the  moral  and 
material  prosperity  of  France  at  heart.  The  very  first  acts  of  his  power 
have  been  the  restoration  of  the  Pantheon— the  church  of  the  patron  saint 
of  Paris,  built  on  the  foundations  of  the  first  Pagan  temple  of  Lutetia — to 
divine  worship ;  to  see  to  the  completion  of  the  great  railway  system, 
and  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  France.  The  French  soldiers  will 
have  enough  to  do  for  some  time  yet,  in  preserving  order  and  combating 
Socialism  in  the  provinces.  The  development  of  French  industry  and 
trade,  the  gradual  relaxation  of  the  existing  despotism,  the  restoration  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  peace  with  Europe,  are  far  more  readier  con- 
tingencies of  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  rule,  than  a  dangerous  «*«* 
with  his  neighbours. 
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Chapter  XVIL 

^'W^s.ijy  tlist*B  cool,^*  growled  llie  colonel,  as  ihe  huntiiig  oavalcftde 
moved  away  from  Heartydieer  Castle  door.  '<  That's  cool,"  repeated  he, 
*'  treating  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  her  Majesty's  Regiment  of  Heavy- 
steed  Dngoons  as  if  he  was  a  posthoy,  leann'  hxm  t^is  way;"  the 
colonel  looking  down  on  his  smoking  steeds  as  he  spoke,  with  anything 
Dot  a  satisued  oouuteBanoe. 

**  What  aze  yon  going  to  do,  0(^ond,^'  exclaimed  a  voice  out  of  the 
eoach  window—"  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?*  , 

"  Oh!  iiiat^B  Jog,^'  replied  the  col^el,  recolleeizng  now  that  his  ooadi 
was  full  inside  and  out — or,  rather,  had  heen  full  innde  and  out,  the  out- 
siders having  fled  and  got  their  hones  to  join  lihe  hu«t.  ''  Oh  1  Ihat's 
3ng/*  observed  he. 

**  No,  not  Ji^,"  replied  tlie  Toice— **  JSTaff." 

"  Oh!  I  meant  Hidl,*'  replied  the  colonel,  with  aiihuek  of  his  doable 
diin,  muttemig  to  himself,  ^'  I  knew  it  was  one  of  yon.  Do,*'  continued 
he,  nosing  his  Toiee,  and  coiling  his  whipi^ng  round  the  stick,  *'  why, 
I  should  say  ihe  best  thing  wodd  he  to  go  in  and  haTe  some  break&Bt." 

"  So  say  I,*  replied  HaH,  who  was  in  no  great  hurry  for  his  first 
hunt. 

^'  Stay,  then,  and  1*11  drive  you  Trp  to  the  door  becomingly,"  continued 
Ae  colonel,  gsflienng  up  his  reins,  whipping  his  hones,  and  moving  the 
eeadh  sIowIt  on  to  where  a  *'  gentleman's  gentleman,"  and  a  couple  of 
hagUy-powdered,  white-coated,  crimson-breeched  footmen  were  lounging, 
cross-legged,  watching  the  proceedings,  and  making  tiieir  observations  on 
the  scene  outside.  Having  seen  his  lordahip*s  recepticxk  of  the  cc^onel 
«ad  his  party,  the  servants  of  course  took  i^eir  cue  from  thw  master, 
and  stood,  with  supercilious  smiles  on  iheir  &ces,  watching  the  dirty, 
mcongruons^ooldng  veluide. 

**  Now,  Johnny !"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  as  none  of  them  seemed  in- 
clined to  lend  a  bland — ^  now,  Johnny,*'  zepeated  he,  **  open  the  door,  and 
let  the  la£e8  out ;  and  you,"  continued  he,  addresang  the  gentlonan  out 
of  livery,  '*  slip  round  to  the  stables,  and  tell  Colonel  Blunt's  groom  his 
mastei^s  eomef*  the  colonel  ihinking  the  announcement  of  his  rank 
would  be  sure  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  in  procuring  attention. 

The  commanding  tone  of  our  man-of-war  somewhat  threw  the  flunkies 
off  their  guard,  or  rather  off  their  impudence,  for  the  man  addressed  as 
Johnny,  but  whose  real  name  was  Peter,  ceased  twbling  his  napkin,  and 
appified  Imnself  manfidly  to  the  coadb  door,  while  ihe  other  footman 
lounged  away  to  fulfil  the  duty  assigned  to  the  hero  of  the  gaud^  ^ain 
clotlMs.  Our  fot  friend.  Greasy  Tom,  as  Angelena  had  now  christened 
hicBy  from  the  profuse  perspiration  in  which  his  tight  tops  kept  him, 
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then  popped  out^  and  was  presently  protecting  the  lavender-coloured 
flounces  from  contagion  against  the  wheel.  A  confused  mass  of  ^rty 
ermine  and  dyed  satin  then  followed  as  best  it  could,  our  Tom's  gallantry 
not  extending  itself  to  mamma. 

Though  the  colonel's  munificence  had  not  been  misapplied,  it  had  not 
exactly  taken  the  direction  he  indicated,  for  instead  of  red  and  yellow- 
bonnets,  Angelena  shone  forth  in  a  new  brown  and  white  glace  terry 
velvet,  while  mamma  had  invested  her  share  of  the  plunder  in  a  dark 
blue-and-white  glac^,  with  coloured  flowers  in  the  cap.  While  An- 
gelena was  nice  and  smart,  Mrs.  Blunt  was  a  good  deal  of  the  twopenny 
head  and  farthing  tail  school,  the  glossy  freshness  of  the  terry  velvet 
bonnet  contrasting  with  the  dirty  ermine  tippet  and  cufls,  and  the  stains 
on  her  thrice-dyed  satin  below.  This  had  onginally  been  a  ball-dress  of 
Augelena's — one  in  which  she  had  done  a  good  deial  of  execution — and 
after  becoming  too  dirty  even  for  candlelight  wear,  had  descended  to 
mamma,  who  had  the  French  grey  converted  into  a  green,  and  after- 
wards, in  consequence  of  the  colonel's  upsetting  a  glass  of  gin-and-water 
over  it,  into  a  brown.  Besides  the  stains  and  frays  on  the  dress,  a 
critical  eye  might  have  detected  some  clumsy  dams  on  the  instep  of  her 
ribbed  silk  stockings;  but  Augelena's  were  nice  and  well  put  on,  showing 
her  pretty  feet  and  imkles  to  advantage. 

Such  was  the  party  that  now  alighted  fr^m  the  coach,  and  stood  at 
the  castie  door,  on  either  side  of  our  Tom,  on  the  spot  lately  occupied  by 
the  footmen  and  valet.  Tom  stood  easing  flrst  one  foot,  and  then  the 
otiier,  looking  as  if  his  leathers  were  ready  to  burst. 

The  soldier-groom  at  length  arriving,  munching  his  last  mouthful  of 
cold  round  of  beef,  relieved  the  colonel  of  the  reins,  who,  desiring  the  man 
to  see  and  get  the  horses  well  taken  care  of,  proceeded  to  alight  fr^m  the 
box,  and  divest  himself  of  a  dirty  old  drab  Grosjean  great-coat,  with  large 
plate-like  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  with  black  emblematical  devices,  illus- 
trating the  turf,  the  chase,  the  road,  and  the  ring. 

^^  The  hounds  are  just  gone  down  to  Thomington  Spinney,"  observed 
the  pompous  Mr.  Suuffertray,  the  butler,  who  had  now  got  waddled  to 
the  door,  seeing  the  colonePs  under  garments  were  significant  of  the  chase 
— '<  the  hounds  are  just  gone  down  to  Thomington  Spinney,*'  repeated 
he,  thinking  to  get  rid  of  them  by  the  information. 

^'  Ah,  that  may  all  be,"  replied  the  colonel,  with  a  nod  of  his  bull-head 
— "  that  may  all  be ;  we've  come  to  draw  your  larder,  not  the  Spinney;" 
addmg,  as  he  put  his  over-coat  into  the  coach,  <<  which  is  the  yf&y  to  the 
cat-lap  shop?" 

"The  w — ^h — a — ^t,  sir?"  drawled  the  astonished  Mr.  Snuflertray. 

^  The  cat-lap  shop — the  breakfast-room,  to  be  sure,"  replied  the 
colonel. 

"  Oh,  this  way,  if  you  please,  sir,"  replied  the  now  enlightened  Mr. 
Snuflertray,  extending  his  right  arm,  and  motioning  a  gigantic  footman, 
who  was  warming  his  pink  silk  calves  at  the  hall  fire,  to  take  charge  of  the 
distinguished  intmders. 

The  colonel  then  oflered  his  right  fin  to  Mrs.  Blunt,  and  went  wad — 
wad — waddling  across  the  stately  hall,  exclaiming  over  his  left  shoulder 
to  Greasy  Tom,  who  followed  uneasily  in  his  tight  tops,  with  the  tips  of 
Augelena's  fingers  resting  on  his  arm, 

"  Good  shop,  isn't  it,  Jug?" 
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Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  waddled  on  to  the  open  door  of  the 
late  mirth-echoing  dining-room. 

The  splendid  apartment  was  in  the  full  glow  of  hanqueting  disorder 
•—napkins  lying  here,  napkins  lying  there^  napkins  twisted  into  knots, 
napkins  flaunting  over  chair-hacks,  like  drooping  dn^ery.  The  whole 
force  of  plate-linen  and  china  had  heeR  hrought  to  hear  upon  the  enter- 
tainment,  and  very  splendid  everything  was.  The  Heartycheer  arms  and 
crests  and  coronet  glittered  everywhere — on  the  chair-backs,  on  the  pic- 
ture-frames, on  the  plate,  on  the  glass,  on  the  china,  and  were  even  in- 
troduced into  the  pattern  of  the  long  sixty-cover  tablecloth.  Monsieur 
Crapaud,  the  cook,  seemed  to  have  viea  with  Monsieur  Frappe,  the 
Swiss  confectioner,  in  the  novelty  and  eleg^ce  of  his  dishes,  whUe  Brick, 
the  baker,  had  tortured  flour  into  every  variety  of  form.  Pines  and  grapes, 
the  choicest  fruits  and  flowers,  mingled  in  elegant  designs  in  the  ^pergnes 
and  vafles,  were  profusely  scattered  down  the  centre  of  the  table. 

On  the  plate-loaded  sideboard  stood  the  splendid  Heartycheer  testimo- 
nial, value  five  hundred  guineas,  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  a  country's 
gratitude,  slightly  coerced  by  the  tufb-hunting  busybody  who  set  it  on  foot. 

**  Well,  this  is  somethin  like  !*'  exclaimed  the  colonel,  with  glistening 
eyes,  as  he  surveyed  the  disorderly,  but  still  sumptuous  banquet ;  *'  this  is 
better  than  hunting  a  (bad  word)  stinking  fox,"  added  he,  making  for  a 
chair  and  sousing  himself  down  between  a  cold  turkey  and  a  splendid 
Pftt^s  de  Foies  Gras.  *^  Now,  Hall,  make  yourself  at  home,"  roared  he; 
**  I  told  ye  you'd  light  on  your  legs  comin'  here.  Eat  as  much  as  ever 
you  like,  for  there's  nothin'  to  pay,"  continued  he,  diving  into  the  breast 
of  the  turkey  with  a  carving-knife,  and  Sconng  himself  many  slices. 

^^Take  tea — coffee^ cocoa — chocolate?"  asked  a  pert  footman,  who 
now  entered,  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Snufl^ertray's  orders  to  go  and  see 
"  ihose  tigers  didn't  steal  anything" — "  take  chocolate,  cocoa,  coffee,  tea," 
con^ued  he,  running  heel  and  flourishing  his  right  hand  towards  where 
ihe  various  beverages  were  encamped  on  different  parts  of  the  table. 

"  I'll  take  chocolate,  if  it's  hot,"  replied  the  colonel,  munching  afway  at 
his  turkey;  ^'only  if  it's  hot,  mind!"  repeated  he,  following  the  man  with 
hiB  eyes  to  see  how  it  poured  out.  '*  Ah,  that  won't  do  !"  exclaimed  he; 
'^take  it  out  and  get  it  warmed;  and  here,  man !"  continued  he,  diving 
into  a  napkin  full  of  eggs,  *'  get  some  hot  what-d'ye-call-'ems  ?"  holding 
up  an  egg  as  he  spoke. 

'*  What  will  you  take,  Angelena?"  asked  Greasy  Tom,  who,  with  un- 
abated assiduity  to  the  daughter,  had  left  the  old  lady  to  take  care  of  her- 
self, and  who  had  seated  herself  beside  her  husband. 

*^  I'll  take  tea,"  replied  Angelena,  untying  her  new  bonnet-strings,  and 
pasnnff  them  behind  her  back  to  prevent  their  getting  soiled  at  the  repast 
— «rU  take  tea,"  repeated  she;  adding,  "  What  will  you  take  ?" 

*^  I'U  take  tea,  too,"  replied  the  complaisant  youth,  though  his  usual 
beverage  was  coffee. 

^he  fair  lady  then  took  off  her  primrose-coloured  kid  gloves,  display- 
ing a  more  than  ordinary  profusion  of  rings  on  her  taper  Angers,  and 
proceeded  to  concentrate  the  scattered  tea-service  in  the  vicinity  of  where 
they  sat  Tom  completed  the  movement  by  handing  down  a  massive 
silver  kettle,  from  whose  lukewarm  contents  he  replenished  the  abeady 
exhausted  teapot. 
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^Lauk  t  it's  nodnng  bat  water!''  excknmed  Angiimi,  m  An  ^an 
to  pour  the  sligbtlj-coloured  beverage  into  a  splendid  Sevres  evp.  Wnl 
fasra  we  been  about,  Blister  Tom,  to  make  soeh  a  mesa?" 

^^Ohl  poor  awaj,"  rc|Jied  Toio—- '^  poor  mw&j/'  repeated  be,  as 
Aagekiia  stopped  in  her  heiphig,  addiw,  **  I  Kke  it  weak. 

"-  Well,  80  do  I,  do  you  know,*  replied  she,  filling  the  eup  and  ban&ig 
it  to  hizn.  She  ^len  proceeded  to  h^  hereelf.  **  Mr.  Hsdl  and  I  won^ 
nni  oacadkee  in  tea,"  exdaimed  die  to  mamma,  showing  her  the  ligh^ 
ooloured  contents  of  ik9  eup^ 

Mn»  Blunt  knit  her  farows,  for  die  thought  Angelena  was  gmg 
too  fast 

Meanwhile,  ihe  eokmel  was  ^pegging  away,**  as  he  caBed  i^  a*  aft 
the  good  things  within  reach,  to  the  astoMsfament  of  the  sesyaute,  wke* 
kept  dropping  in  to  see  the  roan-monster,  just  as  they  would  to  see  an 
elephant  at  a  show.  He  **  at"  every tlnng  that  came  in  bn  way:  Ba- 
yonne  haniy  B<^ogna  sausage,  blackberry  jam,  ItGnorca  honey,  qmnoe 
marmalade,  aiichovy  toast,  Yorkshire  pie,  diluted  with  oopkms  draugkis 
of  chocolate,  which  the  footman  fiiToured  him  wi^  in  his  own  good  tine. 

<<  Well,  111  do !"  ait  length  exclaimed  the  colonel,  throwing  himself 
hadL  in  his  chair ;  and,  thrusting  his  fin  ends  into  his  oordovoy  breeokpsa^ 
pockets,  he  proceeded  to  sack  his  teeth  and  reconnoitre  ihe  room.  His 
eye  at  length  rested  on  a  hunting  picture  0{^M»ite — ^*^The  Meet  of 
Hounds" — ^in  which  everything  was  made  subservient  to  the  white  horse- 
mounted  master  in  the  middle. 

^Wky,  that's  old  Hearfycheer !"  roared  hc^  after  a  good  staR,  at 
length  reoogninng  the  seat  and  seene  of  the  morning.  **  Wby,  ihat^a 
old  Hearty^r,"  repeated  he ;  adding,  <'  What  a  (bad  woi^)  old  Uock- 
head  the  man  mint  be  to  slick  himself  up  in  that  way." 

^'H — u — s — h,  ei^onei;  the  servants  will  hear!*'  ex^simed  Mis. 
Bhint,  lookmg  about,  shodced  at  the  speedi,  or  rather  at  the  foudaeaa  in 
which  it  was  defiresed. 

'*  I  don't  care^**  readied  he,  looking  very  foolssh ;  <'  I  say  it  i»  a  devilish 
good-k»king  heme."  Then,  turning  to  a  group  of  footmen  who  wer& 
laughing  at  his  £x,  he  exclaimed^  pointing  to  the  pictioe,  ^  I  esKjf  isa't 
that  the  Duke  of  WeUington  ?" 

<^No;  it's  rm/  lord"  at  lengdi  replied  one  of  them,  indignant  at  the 
original  exclamation. 

'^  Oh !  my  lord,  is  it  ?"  rejoined  the  ookmet,  pretending  enl^hteament 
— **my  knd,  ia  it?  Could  have  swore  it  waa  the  duke.  Wel^"  con^ 
tinued  he,  stretching  for  a  glass,  *^have  yon  any  champagne  in  tha* 
bottle?"  pointing  towards  one;  *^the  ladieawitl  be  glad  to  drmk  hia 
kndsfaip's  beahh  ;*'  adding,  in  an  under  tone  to  hia  wifo,  **  Yon  may  ms. 
well  lunch,  now  that  you  are  here." 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  unfortanato  speech  about  Ae  pietuK^  (be 
coloners  inquiry  would  have  produced  a  fresh  bottle,  aswett  for  th&eradlt 
of  the  honse  as  for  ^  servantsi'  own  rights,  as  renMnnder^men ;  as  it 
was^  however,  they  contented  themsehres  with  paasing  up  a  fow  bottfte 
ends,  and  handing  in  some  ghisses,  witfiouc  any  great  n^ard  to  whether 
they  had  been  used  or  not. 

<<Ah!"  said  thecoknel,  holdmg  a  bottle  up  to  the  lights  '^likse'eno^ 
much  here — ^nor  in  this  either,"  added  he,  taking  up  anoliier.  **Yo* 
drink  champagne,  Hall  ?"  continued  be,  addressing  our  friend  across  the 
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taUe,  ipho  w»  novr  busy  polling  baa-bon  crackers  with  AngdoPft  "^yon 
dnnk  ohampftgne,  Hall?^ 

<'  When  he  can  get  it,"  repliad  Angekoa,  answering  fior  the  greasy  one. 
'*Oh!  get  it — ^we'll  get  it  fiut  aaough,"  replied  the  colonel;  then 
turning  to  afootman,  w£>  was  still  sowiiaing  the  bottles,  he  eTdaiined, 
^I  say,  my  man,  teU  the  meswnan — tell  Mr.  What's4iis-namey  that 
Uentenani-Colonel  Blunt,  o£  her  Majesty's  Heavystead  Dragoons,  and 
fiiends^  widi  to  do  Lord  Heartjcheer  the  honour — I  mean  to  say  them- 
sdres  the  honoup— of  drinking  his  lordship's  health  in  a  fresh  bottle  of 
champagne." 

<«  Yefl^  air,"  replied  the  man,  walking  deliberately  away. 
^  Very  old  friend  of  mine,  Losd  Heartyebeex^"  cootiBned  the  colonel, 
speaking  SEi  the  top  of  his  Toice  £ar  the  edification  of  the  servants  iiiat 
were  left, — ^^  knew  him  when  I  was  quartered  here  twenty  years  ago— 
aaa  save  he'd  be  quite  shocked  if  he  thoogpht  any  friend  of  mine  wasn't 
made  comfortable  in  his  house." 

Whaterer  impression  the  colonel  might  make  upon  the  remaameUy  he 
would  not  appear  to  haye  produced  much  upon  the  one  who  had  gone^ 
fior,  lounging  down  into  Mr.  Snuflfertray's  room,  who  was  redming 
on  a  8o£i,  readiDg  the  Po9t,  he  said,  with  a  langh  and  a  shrug  of  hS 
shoulden^ 

^'llioee  Daniel  Lamberts  up-staira  want  a  fresh  bottle  of  fine^." 
^'  Do  they,"  observed  Mr.  SnufiFertray,  deeply  immersed  in  hxa  paper; 
<^do  they,"  repeated  he,  without  looking  off.     <*  Just  put  your  hand  mto 
the  hamper  in  the  lamp- closet,  and  take  them  up  a  bottle  of  the  yellow 
seal." 

The  man  did  aa  he  waa  bid,  and  prosendy  returned  with  the  cork  all 
ready  for  deftoucAcmcn^.  Cleaia  saucer-like  glasses  baring  been  supplied, 
and  all  hands  now  grasping  them,  fiz — pop— bang  went  the  cork,  and 
up  fi>8Bned  the  creamiag  fluid. 

«Ah!  thank  ye — ^thank  ye,  that  won't  do!"  roared  the  colonel  as 
itspole  ginger-pop-like eomplezion  shone  through  the  beautiful  crystaL 
^  lunk  ye — thank  ye,"  r^Mated  he,  setting  down  his  half-filled  glass 
with  a  "none  of  your  twopenny  tipple  here!" 

**  Moots,"  replied  the  man,  colouring  brightly,  lest  the  colond  should 
■MynMiKJ  the  bottle,  snd  show  it  to  Lord  Heartycheer. 

"Meets  be  hanged!"  responded  the  colonel;  "reg'lar  Vauzhalll 
firitiah,  every  dr^r' 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  we  get  it  from  the  very  first  merchants  in  London^" 
"  Don't  tell  me — Lieutenant-Colonel  Blunt  of  her  Majesty's  Heavy- 
steed  Dragoons— any  such  stuff.  K  that  isn't  goosebeny,  real  unr 
adulterated  gooseberry,  I'll  eat  my  hat! — I'll  eat  my  ooatl — I'll  eat  my 
wcddft! — ^I'U  eat  your  breeches,  buckles  and  alL  Look  at  it,"  con- 
tkBwd  he,  hol^g  up  the  pale-beed  OMiteirts  (tf  the  glass  to  the  Hght, — 
^  look  at  it,  and  tell  me  if  that  s  anything  like  any  champagne — anything 
likewhat'a  in  the  other  glasses?"  pomting  to  the  golden  contents  of  some 
mifinished  ones  on  the  table. 

Just  then  Mr.  Snuffertcay,  having  been  apprised  of  the  distuibaase 
the  colonel  was  making,  arrived  in  breathless  haste  with  a  bottle  of  the 
^odier  aevt,"  this  bong  some  that  Mr.  Snuffertray  kept  for  the  purpose 
ef  esehanging  on  occasions  like  the  present.  JMuttioning  off  the  bottle 
and  glass,  imd  jerking  his  head  £or  another  glass  to  be  iuppliedt  Mr« 
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Snufiertray  shot  off  the  cork  by  the  coloDeFs  ear,  who  stood  fire  remade- 
ably  well,  and  proceeded  to  pour  out  its  amber-coloured  oonteots  into  the 
rose-and-shamrock-entwined  wreathed  glass. 

^<  Ah,  that's  somethin'  like,  now !"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  ej&ng  the 
full  roseate  hue  of  the  new  bottle, — '^  that*8  somethin'  like,  now,"  re- 
peated he,  holding  his  glass  till  it  was  as  full  as  possible.  "  Your  good 
health.  Hall,"  said  he,  as  the  man  stopped  pouring.  ^^Angelena," 
continued  he,  nodding  to  his  daughter,  ''  your  good  health ;"  and,  with 
*'  my  dear"  to  his  wife,  he  drained  off  the  contents.  "  That's  good,  now," 
said  he,  smacking  his  lips,  and  setting  down  the  glass, — '*  that's  good, 
now,"  repeated  he,  eyeing  the  filling  and  g^dual  disappearance  of  the 
glasses  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  '^  Stay  /"  roared  he,  as  the  man  was 
walking  away  with  the  remainder  of  the  bottle, — *'  stay  /"  we've  omitted 
to  drink  his  lordship's  health — an  omission  I  wouldn't  be  guilty  of  for  all 
the  world — a  bumper  it  roust  be;  and  if  you  manage  well,'  continued 
he,  addressing  the  butler,  "  you'll  set  what's  left  into  these  four  glasses," 
the  colonel  holding  up  his  own  to  be  filled  till  the  wine  was  again  level 
with  the  edge.  He  then  quaffed  it  off  at  a  draught.  *'  Undeniable 
stuff,"  exclaimed  he,  smacking  his  lips,  and  striking  his  great  stomach  as 
it  descended, — ''  undeniable  stuff,  but  requires  a  little  corrective  of  some 
sort,  p*r!ap8,  to  keep  it  all  right;"  adding,  '*  Have^you  any  brandy  ?" 

'^  Oh,  colonel,  you  are  much  better  without  brandy !"  exclaimed  his 
wife,  dreading  the  consequences. 

*'  You  be  fiddled,"  growled  he,— ''you  be  fiddled;  d'ye  thmk  I  don't 
know  what  agrees  with  me  better  than  you  ?" 

'^  He'll  be  fuddled,"  whispered  Angelena  to  our  Tom. 
*'  What's  in  that  bottie,  my  man  ?"  now  asked  the  colonel,  pointing 
with  a  dessert-fork  to  a  queerly-shaped,  highly-labeled  black  bottle  a  little 
way  up  the  table. 

*'  Huile  de  Venus,"  replied  the  man,  reading  from  the  painted  label 
on  the  side. 

''  And  what's  that  above  that  queer-looking  thing  like  a  mail-horn  full 
of  flowers  ?"  pointing  to  a  pink-glass  vase,  in  a  light  frosted-silver 
stand. 

*'  Cr^me  de  Parfidt  Amour,"  spelt  the  man  horn  the  labeL 
'^ Perfect  amour!"  responded  the  colonel;  '^tell  me,  have  you  any 
perfect  brandy  ?" 

^*  Plenty,  sir,"  replied  the  man ;  *<  old  champagne  brandy,  choice  old 
pale  cognac,  choice  brown,  and  all." 

"  Ah !  ^ve  me  choice  brown,"  said  he.  '^  I'U  make  it  pale  myself — 
haw,  haw,  haw ! — ho,  ho,  ho ! — he,  he,  he !  Old  soldier— up  to  the  pale 
dodge — up  to  the  pale  dodge— haw,  haw,  haw !" 

Although  there  were  all  sorts  of  choice  liqueurs  in  the  room.  Maras- 
chino, Dantcig  gold  water,  Dantzig  cherry-brandy.  Ratafia  de  Grenoble, 
Kerchwasser  from  the  Black  Forest,  Cr6me  de  VaniUe,  de  Rose,  and 
Porto  Gallo,  there  were  none  of  the  ignoble  fluids— rum,  brandy,  sin,  or 
yet  beer  or  porter,  and  the  footman  had  to  make  another  expedition  to 
Mr.  Snuffertray,  which  gave  Mrs.  Blunt  an  opportunity  of  attempting  a 
diversion  in  &vour  of  the  hunt 

**  Well,  but  you  should  be  going  to  the  does,  shouldn't  you  ?"  asked 
she.  ^'  The  general — I  mean  his  lordship-— will  be  wanting  you  to  keep 
the  ground  for  him,  or  somethin'  of  that  sort." 
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"  Oh — ah — yes,"  replied  the  colonel,  scratching  his  bald  head.  "  All 
in  good  time.  '^  I  don't  know,  either— Cheer's  a  good  chap,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  one's  glad  to  countenance  field-sports  in  all  their 
various  ramifications,  but  hunting  in  the  '  upper  countries,'  as  Gentle- 
man Smith  calls  tbem,  spoils  one  for  these  (bad  word)  little  cramped 
provincials,"  the  colonel  striking  out  with  his  right  fin,  as  if  he  didn't 
want  to  be  bothered  about  hunting. 

**  Well,  but  Mr.  Hall  will  want  to  go  and  show  his  nice  red  coat  and 
new  horse,"  observed  the  pertinacious  Mrs.  Blunt. 

"  Mr.  Hall  is  very  happy  here,"  observed  Angelena,  tartly;  "  am't  you, 
Mr.  Hall  ?'*  asked  she,  glancing  one  of  her  most  bewitching  smiles  at 
our  hero. 

^  Quite !"  exclaimed  Tom,  who  really  was  extremely  glad  to  exchange 
the  dread  vicissitudes  of  the  chase  for  the  pleasant  tranquillity  of  the 
lady's  smiles. 

And  she  gave  him  another  sweet  look,  with  a  gentle  inclination  of  her 
head  in  acknowledgment  of  his  coincidence  in  her  views. 

The  door  then  opened. 

^'  Ah,  just  a  thimbleful,  just  a  thimbleful  !"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  as 
the  man  now  appeared  with  a  fine  taper-necked  bottle  on  a  massive  silver 
salver,  to  which  having  added  a  very  elegant,  but  extremely  diminutive 
Bohemian  liqueur-glass,  he  stepped  onwards  to  where  the  colonel  sat. 

"  Ob,  come,"  roared  our  friend  in  disgust  when  he  saw  the  glass,  '*  that 
is  a  child's  measure — that  is  playin'  with  one's  stomach  with  a  vengeance. 
No,  no,  man,"  shouted  he,  "  give  me  somethin'  that  I  <!an  get  a  taste  out 
of,  at  all  events." 

'^  Perhaps  you'll  help  yourseli^  sir,"  replied  the  man,  placing  the  salver 
at  his  side. 

^' Ah,  that's  the  best  way,"  assented  the  now  padfied  colonel—"  that's 
the  best  way — a  man  knows  his  own  internals  best.  Now,  give  me  one 
of  those  frosty-stomached  gentlemen,"  pointing  to  some  capacious  fum- 
blere  flanking  a  beautiful  cut  and  engraved  water-jug.  "Ah,  that's 
somethin'  like,  now,"  said  he,  handlinc^  it.  "  I  hold  a  large  glass  to  be  an 
excellent  thing.  It  doesn't  follow  because  one  has  it  that  one  must 
necessarily  fill  it,"  added  he,  as  he  poured  out  such  a  quantity  as  made  a 
very  visible  impression  on  the  bottle. 

Sirs.  Blunt  sat  in  fear  and  trembling,  dreading  the  consequences,  but 
not  daring  to  interfere  ;  while  Angelena  and  Greasy  Tom  kept  up  a 
renewed  fire  with  bon-bon  crackers,  out  of  whose  sentimental  mottoes 
ibe  iskt  one  extracted  some  yery  appropriate  hints. 

"Capital  brandy!"  observed  the  colonel  confidentially  to  his  wife; 
adding,  "  Hadn't  you  better  take  a  drop — nothin'  to  pay,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Blunt,  however,  declined,  and  knowing  that  remonstrance  was  in 
vain  when  once  he  began,  she  sat  patiently  by,  watching  the  disappearance 
of  the  beverage  and  Sie  liberal  replenishment  of  his  glass,  making  mental 
wagers  with  herself  as  to  how  many  he  would  take.  As  he  warmed  with 
his  eau-de-vie,  he  waxed  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  hunting,  talked  of 
John  Warde,  and  Osbaldeston,  and  Jack  Musters,  and  the  days  when  he 
beat  everybody — ^when  no  one  could  hold  a  candle  to  him—running  his 
inns,  leaping  his  leaps,  and  selling  his  horses  over  again,  till  a  most 
skiUblly-sounded  gong,  beginning  like  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder. 
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ami  gradually  rising  till  it  filled  the  whole  castle  with  its  roar,  acted  tihe  part 
of  the  merchants'  ringing-out  hell  on  'Change^  and  oompletelj  put  a  stop 
to  his  hragging.  He  could  scaicelj  hear  himself  speak,  let  alone  any  oae 
else.  FiMHag  it  was  of  no  use  contending  with  the  gong,  he  haatiltf 
finished  his  glan,  and  buttoning  his  poekets  with  a  slap,  to  £m1  that  his 
pune  was  inside,  pneeeded  to  waddle  on  his  heels  into  the  entmnee* 
hall,  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded. 

(<  What's  the  row  ?"  asked  he  of  the  gigantic  footman  who  was  pljing 
the  gong  with  the  muflkr,  making,  if  possible,  more  noise  than  befoie^ 

^  To  diife  the  zats  away,"  bellowed  the  man  into  the  ooloners  ear. 

"  Drive  the  rats  away !— one  wouldn't  think  there  were  any  rats  in  a 
house  like  this,"  roared  the  colonel,  in  opposition  to  the  gong. 

^*  Great  many,"  shouted  the  man,  as  he  still  thundoed  away. 

"  Humph  r'  mused  the  colon^  wondering  how  kmg  the  noise  woiaU 
last. 

"  Did  you  say  you  wanted  your  carriage,  sir  ?"  asked  the  original  gen- 
tleman's gentleman  whom  we  found  lounging  at  the  castle  door,  now 
shuffling  with  a  sort  of  half-impudent  obsequiousness  up  to  our  Mend. 

*  'No,  I  didn'ti"  responded  ike  colonel ;  adding,  '*  I  don't  care  if  I  have 
it^  though." 

*'  WUl  Older  it  round  directly,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  hurfying  away. 

The  gong  still  sounding,  now  rumbling  in  low,  tantalising  murmurs 
as  if  done,  and  then  swel^ig  again  into  thunder,  and  the  colonel,  Kke 
most  noiey  men,  h&ng  unable  to  bear  any  noise  but  his  own^  at  length 
roared  out,  '*  Notr,  Jolmny,  have  you  had  enough  of  your  dram  ?" 

Johnny  thought  not,  and  continued  to  rumble  and  roar  much  to  the 
colonel's  annoyance^  who  kept  shaking  his  head  and  kicking  oat  his  fins, 
and  looking  at  him,  wishing  he  had  him  in  the  barracks  at  h(xne.  The 
Boise,  indeed,  was  so  ahsorbtng  as  to  overpower  sundry  preUy  speeches 
of  Angeloia's  as  she  roamed  about  the  noUe  hall  on  the  arm  of  our  Tom. 
Mrs.  Blunt  akme  seemed  grate£al,  inasmuch  as  it  had  roused  the  coloasl 
£nm  his  brandy ;  she  thought  th^  would  now  get  home  sais,  which  she 
was  by  no  means  so  certain  of  belbre,  the  colonel  being  a  desperately  rash 
man  on  the  road  when  in  hquoE.  We  wiM  finish  our  chapter  by  geUug 
them  under  weigh. 

The  soldier-coachman-footman-groom,  who  had  gone  over  with  the 
oolonel's  hunter,  as  he  caUed  his  little  ^ephant^ike  horse,  bong  unable 
to  turn  the  vehicle  out  of  the  yard,  Ins  lordship's  second  coachmaa  ooup 
deseended  to  mount  the  box  and  bring  the  dirty  thing  round. 

^'^hank'e,"  exclaimed  the  eoloneC  as  he  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
Gothic-arched  entranee-hall  fumbling  on  a  pair  of  dxrty  buckskin  gloves 
as  the  carriage  drew  up.  '^Thank'e,"  repeated  he  ;  <'  i'll  do  as  miMh  £or 
jott  another  time" — ^that,  or,  ^*  I'll  rememher  you,  my  man,"  beii^  all 
the  return  the  colonel  ever  made  for  serrkes. 

<<  WeD,  BOW  bundle  in,"  said  the  c(^onel  to  Mrs.  Bhmty  as  a  spraee 
fiiotman  stood  with  the  ooeeh  door  in  his  hand,  making  a  serry  eonteast 
hetweoi  its  dis^  red  wonted-bound  drab  lining  and  hu  own  smart  scar- 
let and  silver-laoed  white  livery. 

«  I  tlnnk  I'll  ride  outside  with  yon,"  observed  the  prudent  mamnm,  m 
wfly  to  the  eokmel's  commands  to  *<  bundle  in." 

•(  Bide  outside  with  me  I"  growled  the  cobnel,  '<  what's  that  for  P* 
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''  Got  a  Iktie  headadie,"  replied  the  lady,  pnttiDg  her  dirfy-glo^ed 
hand  to  her  forehead. 

'^  Ah,  I  twig/'  said  he,  in  an  under  tone;  ^*  well,  oome,  climb  up,  and 
nind  joo  don't  break  jour  neck'' — ^the  eokmel  canng  httle  whether  she  did 
er  not»  proyided  it  was  a  total  loss,  as  they  say  at  Lloyd's.  **  Then  Hall 
— I  MianJug^no,  I  mean  Hall — Angelena  and  you'll  go  back  inside, 
I  s'poee,  and  mind  jmi  Am't  quanrel  by  the  way — ^haw,  haw,  haw ! — he^ 
he,  he ! — ^ho,  ho,  hoP* 

Tight-booted  Tom  gladly  handed  the  iur  lady  in,  Mnk  Kant  scram- 
bled up  as  best  she  ooiidd,  while  Tom  squeezed  himself  ^Hoagh  tke  nar^ 
row  eoach  door,  and  the  cdonel  hiring  sorted  his  ribbons  and  fiugmsnl 
tfa^  crop  of  his  whip,  swung  himself  up  in  the  old  coachman  style,  and 
putting  himself  in  postufe  on  the  box,  exclaimed,  **  Let  go  their  head$r 
as  if  he  bad  four  of  the  liiskiest  horses  in  the  wmdkl  before  him,  instead 
of  old,  leg  weary  derils,  that  required  all  the  inducement  of  whipcord  and 
heads  towards  home  to  get  them  to  go.  Away  they  ground  from  Hearty- 
cheer  Caetle  door,  amidst  the  roar  of  the  gong,  the  deputy  coachman  er- 
daimingto  the  footman,  as  they  stood  watching  the  departore, 

"  Well,  that's  as  rum  a  lot  as  ever  I  seed  in  my  life  I" 

Chapter  XVIIL 

^^  Has  Jug — I  mean  to  say  Hall — offered  ?"  asked  the  colonel  of  hie 
wife,  93,  having  shot  down  the  inctine  from  the  castle,  they  got  upon  tha 
fdaia  amimg  of  lewlroad  in  the  park. 

''Not  that  I  know  of,"  replied  Mrs.  Blunt.  ^What  makes  yoa 
dank  so  ?" 

''  Oh !  only  from  what  she  said  at  breakfast  about  the  tea,"  zepHed 
tha  oobnel,  donbia-thongiDg  his  wbeelet&  ''  About  their  not  roiniiig 
themselves  in  tea,"  added  he. 

**  I  think  it  was  a  meie  slip  of  the  tongoe^"  rqpUed  lin.  Blunt. 

^  A  slip  of  ik»  toaguB  was  it  ?"  rejoined  the  cdonel,  catching  M 
Hs^  Pcndanais  up  ^ort,  who  now  made  a  dip  with  bis  groggy  fore«- 
legs^  and  neaily  came  on  fab  head*  '^  Dsviiish  awkward  slip,"  repeated 
hb,  erofiping  the  old  horse  about  the  ears ;  Aough  whether  he  meant 
Angtlena's  or  the  horse-s  was  not  qmte  apparent. 

They  iiwn  drore  on  for  some  time  in  ailenee. 

'*  Well,  I  don't  know  ikkt  shell  make  much  of  it,"re8unied  he,  flonrisb- 
ing  his  whip,  and  then  laying  the  point  of  it  scienttfieally  into  th^war 
fesMier'a  flank.  ^  I  don't  know  that  sfae*ll  make  much  of  it,"  repeatel  he, 
attempting  to  pay  the  same  compliment  to    the  other,  but  with  leai 


'^-Oii !  Janko  no  doubt  hell  c0obt  to  her,"  replied  mamma. 

"  Ay,  ay,  but  offerin'  's  one  thing,  and  gettin'  's  another,"  rejoined  the 
cokneL  ^  An  ofier,  as  we  all  kaowr  is  only  a  very  diort  way  on  the 
road  matrimoniaL" 

*^  It's  the  fiist  stage,  at  all  events^"  vepUed  hk  wife. 

^Yes,  and  chokes  off  half  the  young  men  diat  ventnrs,"  replied  tha 
ctAamsL  ^  WeU,"  coodanad  he,  cradling  his  whipy  and  springing  hia 
kones  down  a  piece  of  doping  ground  to  which  thcrf  now  came^  ^  well 
*1  see.    Hall's  a  goixL  feller--.Teiy  good  feller;  may  be  wiser 
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men — don't  say  there're  not;  but  he's  quite  wise  enough  for  a  man  of 
his  means,  and  I  wish  he  only  had  them  in  possession/' 

"  So  do  I,"  rejoined  his  wife ;  "  but  it  must  come  in  time ;  they've 
no  one  else  to  leave  it  to,  and  I  make  no  doubt  they'd  make  him  a  very 
good  allowance." 

"  Ah,  that's  the  rock  we  always  split  upon,"  observed  the  colonel, 
double- thonging  his  wheelers — '^  that's  the  rock  we  always  split  upon ; 
they  always  want  me  to  come  down  with  the  dust  too ;  and,  by  Jove!  I 
can't — I've  nothing  to  give — ^nothing  whatever.  They  think,  oy  Jingo  I 
because  I'm  colonel  of  a  crack  cavaL-y  corps,  that  I  have  money  as  well 
as  men  at  command.  However,  we'll  see.  They  say  the  old  mechanic's 
rolHu*  in  money — would  skin  a  flea  for  its  hide  and  tallow." 

'*  He  needn't  mind  about  money  for  his  son,"  observed  Mrs.  Blunt. 

'*  He  will,  for  all  that,"  replied  the  colonel,  shaking  his  head,  and 
dropping  the  double-thong  heavily  into  his  wheelers,  as  if  to  revenue 
the  father  s  mercenary  spirit  on  the  horses — '*  he  will,  for  all  that  The 
more  these  old  thieves  have,  the  more  they  want.  It's  a  sort  of  disease," 
added  he,  trying  to  crop  his  wheelers,  but  missing  them,  and  nearly  losing 
his  balance. 

'^  Well,  we  can  try,  at  all  events,"  observed  Mrs.  Blunt,  as  he  got  him- 
self set  straight  agam. 

'^  Try  by  all  means,"  assented  her  husband,  flourishing  the  whip,  to 
pretend  that  there  had  been  nothing  the  matter — "  try  by  all  means  ; 
there's  no  sayin'  what  you  can  do  till  you  try.  It'll  be  all  smooth  sailin' 
enough,  I  dare  say,  till  we  come  to  the  lawyers,  vnth  their  confounded 
impittant,  inquisitive  questions." 

\^  But  you  might  tell  the  old  gentleman  that  you  don't  like  that  sort 
of  interference,  and  as  all  you  have  will  be  your  daughter's,  and  you 
suppose  all  he  has  will  be  his  son's,  you  meet  on  equal  terms,  and  there 
need  be  no  parchments  or  ink-work  m  the  matter." 

'^  Humph !"  mused  the  colonel,  flourishing  his  whip  and  thinking  the 
matter  over,  considering  whether  he,  whose  fortune  consisted  of  his  pay 
and  a  floating  capital  of  gambling  debts,  could  face  the  steady  old  three- 
oolumns-of-flgures  banker,  and  carry  matters  off  with  a  high  hand, 
talk  of  '<  love  light  as  air,"  and  so  on.  The  colonel  had  been  so  ofben 
worsted  by  the  lawyers,  that  he  had  little  heart  for  engaging  with  them 
any  more,  though  he  thought  his  wife's  suggestion  worth  considering. 
His  great  hopes,  however,  consisted  in  doing  Tom  in  hones.  He  now 
dire<^d  his  observations  to  that  point 

•*T  wonder  if  Tom  would  like  to  buy  Rumtouch,"  observed  he,  now- 
laying  the  whip  impartially — to  the  best  of  his  ability  at  least — ^into  all 
four  horses. 

"  He  couldn't  ride  her,  could  he  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Blunt,  biting  her  lips, 
lest  the  colonel  should  upset  them. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  colonel  '<  Angelena  rides  her ;  don't 
see  why  he  shouldn't— stout,  strong  young  man." 

Rumtouch,  rechristened  by  the  colonel  Lily  of  the  Valley,  as  a  more 
taking  title,  was  the  Arab-like  silver  mane  and  tailed  cream-colour 
introduced  to  the  reader  in  the  colonel's  stable  when  Tom  went  to  look 
at  Captain  Smallbeere's  horse — my  daughter's  horse,  in  &ct — the  horse 
the  colonel  <<  couldn't  bear  the  idea  of  parting  with,"  though,  like  many 
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oihen,  she  was  onlj  Angelena's  till  somebody  else  wanted  her.  It  is 
obserrable^  that  though  people  do  not  like  buying  officers'  horses,  they 
have  no  objection  to  buying  ladies'  pads  out  of  a  regiment,  and  the 
colonel  drove  a  briskish  trade  in  that  line. 

Rumtouch,  as  we  said  before,  was  a  beautifully-shaped  animal,  quite 
a  fancy  ibin^,  with  wonderful  courage,  action,  and  powers  of  endu- 
rance, but  she  had  a  little  infirmity  of  temper  that  completely  oyer- 
balanoed  all  her  good  qualities.  She  was  a  gay  deceiver.  To  look  at, 
she  was  the  most  mild,  placid,  easy-going  thing  imaginable,  seeming  as  if 
a  child  might  ride  her  with  a  thread ;  and*,  indeed,  in  her  tantrams,  a 
thread  was  almost  of  as  much  use  in  her  mouth  as  a  bridle,  for  sometimes, 
when  the  creature  was  cantering  leisurely  along,  apparently  in  the  best 
possible  humour,  giving  pleasure  to  her  rider,  and  causing  admiration  in 
the  beholder,  she  would  stop  short  as  if  shot,  wheel  round  and  away, 
when  the  rider  had  the  choice  of  letting  her  go,  or  pulling  her  back  over 
upon  him* 

She  had  mastered  many  men — and  women  too— and  been  sold  for 
many  figures,  vaiying  with  the  intensity  of  the  conflict  that  caused  the 
separation.  Though  she  never  had  regularly  finished  any  one,  yet  many 
timid,  and  many  confident  horsemen  and  horse-women,  had  thought  it 
well  to  be  out  of  her^  She  had  been  sold  under  all  sorts  of  names-^ 
Sweetbriar,  Carry-me-easy,  Queen  of  Trumps,  Heartsease,  and  other 
oonfidence-iuspiiing  titles. 

Yeiy  amusing  it  would  have  been  to  the  animal  could  she  have  under- 
stood the  mild  palliative  excuses  and  salve-conscience  admissions  the 
owners  made  on  each  sale,  and  contrasted  them  with  the  objurgations 
and  denundations  that  flew  about  her  head  on  each  determination  so  to 
do.  Squire  Leapingwell  sold  her  to  Mr.  Springwell,  simply  because 
he  had  no  further  occasion  for  her — that  is  to  say,  no  fmiher  occa- 
sion for  being  run  away  with.  Mr.  Springwell  having  been  twice  let 
down  over  her  tail  in  contentions  at  cross-roads,  sold  her  to  Mr.  Hubbuck, 
the  union  doctor,  because  she  was  up  to  more  work  than  he  could  give 
her.  Mr.  Hubbuck  having  been  made  to  take  a  mud-cast  of  himself  in 
road-scrapings,  sold  her  to  Miss  Martinshaw,  because  she  was  too  good  to 
put  into  ihe  cold  stables  and  out-houses  he  had  to  frequent.  Miis  Mar- 
tinshaw, having  been  well  run  away  with  over  the  open  downs,  and 
nearly  landed  in  a  gravel-pit,  sold  her  to  her  finend  Miss  Treslove ;  who, 
having  nearly  had  her  front  teeth  sent  down  her  throat  in  a  rear,  sty ngly 
recommended  her  to  Mrs.  Sharp  for  her  sons,  who  were  coming  home  for 
the  holidays.  The  mare  having  soon  mastered  all  these,  then  passed  into 
the  hands  of  several  small  dealers,  getting  lower  at  each  change,  till  she 
finally  became  the  property  of  Lucifer  Crowbar,  a  member  of  a  new  fra- 
ternity that  are  now  fiist  springing  up  over  the  country.  Lucifer  bought 
her  to  travel  by  night  through  a  long  tract  of  ag^cultural  country,  to 
pick  up  all  the  poached  game,  stolen  fowls,  stolen  pigeons,  stolen  anything 
that  was  left  at  his  diflerent  houses  of  call,  to  be  fay  him  conveyed  to  the 
railway  station.  Though  he  only  gave  four  pounds  ten  for  her,  he  ex- 
pected her  to  drive  as  well  as  ride,  in  which  expectation  he  was  disap- 
pointed, for  she  soon  sent  her  heels  through  the  front  of  his  spring-cart ; 
and  the  stolen-property  trade  being  an  amazingly  lucrative  and  increasing 
one  in  all  countries,  be  soon  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  carry  his  on 
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en  horsebftck;  to,  afiar  half  lidixig  Rumtoodb,  as  lie  clmsteafld  liac» te 
death,  he  took  Imt  to  IUpjade£Mr,whoie,  duM^  ^^  in  hoae  md  iov  a 
flMh,  the  aagiiicioMfl  ccdonel  qoidcly  reoogniaed  niABy  good  poinls,  «iid 
bought  her  for  eleven  pounds,  inth  five  Hhi11iny  hack.  Thoogb  hutaSai 
passed  ''  his  wozd  of  hanoiBr  as  a  gaatfemen''  to  ibm  eoiooeLiM  ihe^was 


pet^aetlv  qaiet  and  £ne  firom  vice,  he  DfiveriMBOB  assoed  a 
of  aU  cUvib  he  had  ever  had  to  do  with,  she  mts  the  biggest;  addingv 
Aat  aot  contaiat  wiiA  getting  hisn  off,  she  nouU  atand  and  •ansider 
which  eye  she  shookl  lock  ovL  This  was  Ae  faavgaiiL  the  fiolonei 
bought,  just  before  tlie  lenmeDt  maeched  to  Fiee^^lKinwgh,  vdieve  iht 
mute  arrived,  with  a  fresh  n^  fior  ber  now  naUrwH  Acd  chaiaeiMt. 

Having  recruited  her  firom  her  ever-ex»rti0ns  with  Crowfaai^  «nd  insshed 
her  and  £tttened  hex,  he  put  her  into  the  zidiiig-adMMil,  whete  she  ssbol  got 
into  the  routine  of  tMetaUeness,  and  was  pmnoonoed  iquite  fit  ifer  the 
fine  buid  and  nerve  of  the  £ur  Ai^eiena.  And,  indeed,  «>  the  imteo  wai^ 
so  long  as  she  was  in  company  with  any  horse  she  knew.  It  was«&^  hw 
herself  ehe  performed  her  vag«xBe&  Bat  the  ftir  Angekaa,  notftiding  it 
eoBvenieat  always  to  have  her  fat  &ifaer  at  ber  side^  had  adapted  a  very 
iogeauMis  method  of  aMUU^nenL  She  alwa|ps  had  her  .fed  at  Ae  phne 
thev  rode  to-— coosequeatly  the  joare  was  al«»y«  gmg  towaads  com; 
and  when  she  did  show  symptoms  of  lesdeaness  or  teonpec,  she  just 
humoused  he^  and  played  with  her  bmiuHi  in  a  light,  deScate  wi^,  in- 
stead of  jagging  and  hauling  at  it  as  if  it  was  made  of  india-Tufaher.  So 
the  mare  passed  for  a  very  beautifid,  spirited  ananal,  and  itse  greasy  in 
value ;  and  though  in  the  pieBeBce  of  a  aoQ-huyii^  speetator  tie  colooel 
would  pretend  he  didn't  want  to  sell  her,  yet  he  was  always  Jieady  to  do 
business  at  fifty,  or  as  much  more  as  he  thought  he  could  get  Lidead, 
Angelena,  who  could  s^  a  hone  almost  as  well  aslier  fttther,  had  offered 
her  to  two  or  three  greenhorns,  whose  parents,  or  whose  proapects,  or 
other  entai^lements,  she  thought  prevented  any  idea  of  their  taxing  her 
bersdl  Fifty  pounds  for  ahadc,lM>wevec,  is  kecked  upon  aa«  large  prsoe 
in  the  eountiy,  and  she  had  remained  '^  my  daaghtei's  niave"  longer  than 
any  of  her  previous  posaesrions. 

Such  was  the  valuable  animal  that  the  odooel  new  thought  of  pawning 
<^  on  our  Tom,  and  whi<di  Mrs.  Bfamt  thought  bis  nradbfaall  aeat  hardly 
adapted  him  for  contending  with,  e^ecially  when  the  sudden  halts  and 
wheels  about  were  taken  into  eonsideratioai. 

"  He  couldn't  ride  her,  could  he  ?"  was  die  ohaBarvntion  Ae  v^e  vAen 
the  cAonel  suggested  the  idea. 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Angelena  rides  bes^"  relied  he,  floariihing  bis 
whip  over  bis  head  and  attempting  to  crack  it  Hbe  a  FreoMsh  postilion. 

At  this  unwonted  music,  JMa|er  Pendennia  beganto  Idek,  BuJ|yBoughim 
started  forward,  shook  his  head,  and  seemed  indiined  to  ftQow  jui^ 
while  the  bars  tidkling  6oody-two-ShoeB'hDGkB,'eanasd  him  toaqpiealand 
wince,  and  the  wfade  team  seemed  inclined  to  get  ehdibed.  Tbisbrougbt 
the  conversation  to  a  somewhat  abrupt  condusum;  ao^  leaving  the  col<mel 
to  right  matters,  we  will  see  what  our  friends  inside  are  about;  for  whidi 
purpose  we  will  begin  a  fresh  chapter. 
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Chapter  XIX. 

Akgelena,  who  was  no  advocate  for  long  oafBofeaUpi^  hanmg^ 'decided 
Ihftt  it  wag  tine  to  hmg  our  Ten  io  book,  prooeeded  to  iMabev  «b  soon 
at  she  got  him  into  the  €qsiA. 

'*  Well,  now,  Mr.  Redcoat,"  said  she,  drawing  up  the  f^aas  mi  Jur  miOf 
^  I  daie  saj  you  wish  yea  were  tearing  after  iJuit  siUy  ^d  nsea  sad  his 
hbnnds?' 

<<Na,  iadeod  I  don'tl"  ezdaaiaed  Tom,  mih  £Twt  fimrrtnmi     "m 
deedldon'tl     I'm  fidl^  happy  where  I  am !" 

'<  Ah,  tha;t*B  flattery,"  replied  Angelena,  ttiehly;  ""yea  garifameawe 
all  such  flatiexers,  there's  no  belienng  any  one  «f  yoo." 

"  Honour  bright  !'*  exclaimed  Tom. 

'<  Well,  then,  have  yon  got  your  portrait  pistol  aa  yon  preaused?" 
asked  she. 

A  crimson  hludi  deelared  the  conetaEary. 

*^  Ah,  there,  you  see  ?*  pouted  she,  for  they  veie  sitting  «ppoate  each 
other,  "and  yet  yon  prBtend"— Ae  wae  going  to  say  "to  km  me,*  hut 
racoBectbg  that  she  hadn't  got  him  so  far  as  that,  nhe  stopped  shcnrt  and 
let  hun  make  the  rannii^. 

<"  Wdl,  but,  Angelena,"  asdumed  Too,  ''iiear  BM--4M&rjne2  Tve 
been  twice  to  Mr.  Ruddles  to  see  about  it,  and  he  wasn't  in." 

<'<Hi,  indeed  I"  replied  sia^  brightenmg  19 ;  adding,  ""WnU^aadhow 
were  you  going  to  be  pinted  ?" 

'^  la  my  aniform,  as  yoasaid ;  only  it's  not  ceady  yet,"  naswnrad  Tom. 

''  Why  not  in  your  hunting-dress  ?  Vm  earn  you  can't  look  better 
than  you  do  now,"  xepiied  she,  looking  him  oyer,  &om  liis  &t  £sae  down 
to  his  fat  knees  and  bagging-over  calves. 

"  WeQ,  just  as  yoa  lake,"  replied  the  obedient  Tom— *'^  just  ae  yoa  like ; 
Fm  ready  either  way." 

^Ko ;  it's  as  f/ou  like.  It  makes  no  differenoe  to  me,"  jephed  Ange- 
lena; ''hot  I  think  it's  a  pity  fer  men  not  to  be  pinted  when  they're 
yomig  and  "  Hene  she  checked  Iteraslf  again,  adding^  *^  I  mustn't 
say  all  I  think." 

Tom  didn't  like  that.  He  thought  it  u  good  as  said  she  meant  to  be 
Mrs.  Jug — ^the  Honourable  Mm.  Jug — detested  namei  fle  sat  oleati 
biting  his  substantial  lips,  thinking  how^  else  he  otmld  oonstnie  the  ^eech. 
If  he  thought  it  possible  she  was  maldng  a  caf  s-paw  of  hkn,  he  would 
Coign  sickness  and  get  ont  of  the  ooadi. 

The  Seut  flirt  saw  she  had  rather  overshot  the  nuuEii^  and  tried  to 
haricfaack. 

'<  It  was  odd,"  she  said, ''  how  well  genUamen  kMiked  in  j»d  Aoats,  and 
how  ill  snobs." 

This  radier  cheemd  Tom,  Mowing  the  asaerdoa  that  he  couldn't  look 
bettor  than  he  did. 

''And  how  will  you  be  pinted — on  horseback,  or  on  foot?^  asked  she. 

<a  don't  know.    Which  wouU  yon  think?" 

''  Oh !  on  hofseback,  I  should  say-— on  your  beantifnl  bfOwa.'* 

''Well,  I  wiU,"  said  Tom,  readily  assenting, 

''  Jnmpng  a  gite,"  suggested  Angelena. 
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*'Well"  said  Tom,  wondering  whether  he  was  equal  to  the  per^ 
formance. 

«  You  should  have  your  hat  in  your  hand,  as  if  you  were  viewing  the 
fox,"  continued  Angelena. 

*'  I  don't  know,"  paused  Tom,  thinking  he  couldn't  manage  it.  His 
idea  was,  that  he  would  want  one  hand  for  the  bridle,  and  the  other  for 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  rejoined  Anffelena,  **  you  must  have  your  hat  off — ^you 
must  have  your  hat  off;  indeed  tiie  artist  would  never  be  able  to  catch 
your  fine  commanding  expression  of  countenance  with  your  hat  on," 
looking  at  Tom's  great  fat  vacant  £EUse,  as  if  it  was  radiant  with  intellect. 

^'  Suppose  I  was  to  be  sitting  on  my  horse,  taking  my  hat  off  to  you 
coming  up,"  suggested  Tom,  thinking  that  would  be  easier  than  leaping 
the  gate  hat  in  hand. 

^'  Well,"  replied  Angelena,  ^*  111  be  cantering  up  on  my  beautiful 
cream-colour. 

"That  would  do  very  nicely,"  observed  Tom,  thinking  the  pull  was 
now  in  his  favour  as  against  Jue. 

''  We  must  have  a  rale  together,"  exclaimed  the  accomplished  tactician 
— **  to-morrow,  let  us  say.  Sophy  Fergey  wants  me  to  play  pretty  to 
her  and  Captain  Matty&t  to  the  cottage  by  the  windmill  on  Heather- 
blow  Heath,  and  there's  no  reason  why  I  should  not  have  a  beau  as  well 
as  her." 

'^  I  shall  be  most  proud,"  replied  Tom,  bowing  before  her,  thinking  he 
would  beat  Jug  in  a  canter. 

*^  You've  seen  my  beautiful  pop— pet — ty,  haven't  you  ?"  asked  she. 

"  Your  what?"  gaped  Tom. 

"  My  pop — pet — ty — my  own  delightful  palfrey,  my  own  Lily  of  the 
Valley." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Tom,  "  I  saw  her  in  the  stables  at  the  barracks." 

^*  Such  a  love — ^such  a  dear — my  pa  is  so  kind — gives  me  eveiything  I 
want — I  might  eat  gold  if  I  could.  Ah!  I've  a  happy  home, '  sighed 
she,  clasping  her  taper  hands,  and  thinking,  with  upturned  eyes,  what  she 
would  give  to  be  away  from  it,  *^  and  I'm  very,  very  thankful,"  continued 
she,  dropping  her  hands  slowly  and  reverently  before  her. 

And  Tom  gaped  in  admiration  of  her  piety,  and  thought  whether  he 
could  make  her  as  happy  at  his  father's  house  in  Newbold-street 

Angelena,  who  expected  something  better  for  this  display,  looked  out 
of  the  window  to  give  Tom  time  to  brew  up  a  bit  of  sentiment,  but  none 
seeming  inclined  to  come,  she  determined  to  change  her  tactics  and  en- 
deavour to  pique  him. 

"  Mr.  Jug  wanted  to  buy  my  beautiful  Lily,"  observed  she,  flouridiing 
a  fine  machinery -lace  fringed  handkerchief,  redolent  of  otto  of  roses. 

''  Did  he,"  replied  Tom,  nothing  comforted  by  the  information. 

''  Yes;  he  took  a  fancy  to  her  one  day  out  ricung  with  me,  and  wanted 
pa  to  put  a  price  upon  her,  but  he  woulcm't." 

'^Indeed,"  mused  Tom. 

*^  Mr.  Jug  is  very  rich— at  least  will  be,"  observed  Angelena,  casually, 
**  though  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  tride.  He*s  a  grandson  of  old  Lord 
Pitchers,"  continued  she,  as  if  Tom  hadn't  the  same  information  as  well 
from  herself  as  from  a  score  of  other  sources.  A  sprig  of  nobility  was  not 
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80  common  in  the  Heavysteeds  that  they  could  afford  to  put  the  light 
of  one  under  a  hushel,  though  they  sunk  the  fact  of  there  being  a  whole 
TOW  of  little  Jugs  when  it  suited  their  purpose. 

^'  I  wonder  you  could  refuse  such  a  swell  anything,"  observed  our  Tom. 

''  Oh,  pa  didn't  refuse  him,  exactly — he  referred  him  to  me.  He  said 
she  was  mine,  and  I  might  do  as  I  luced." 

<' What,  it  was  you,  then,  that  refused  him,  was  it?"  asked  Tom. 

^^  Yes,  it  was  m^,"  replied  Angelena. 

"I  wonder  at  that." 

"  Why  do  you  wonder  at  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Tom. 

"  Nay,  you  must  kuow,"  replied  Angelena,  wioningly ;  <*  tell  me  why 
you  wonder  at  it  ?"  continued  she,  looking  imploringly  at  our  hero. 

<<  Oh,  I  don't  know,*'  repeated  Tom,  half  antud  to  say. 

•*  Nay,  that's  not  worthy  of  you,  Mr.  Hall,"  observed  Angelena,  pet- 
tedly,  '*  making  an  assertion  without  a  reason." 

''  Well,  then,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  Tom,  screwing  up  his  courage, 
"  because  they  say " 

«  What  do  they  say?"  asked  Angelena,  shaking  with  impatience. 

<'  That  you  are  to  he  Mrs,  Jug^^'  replied  Tom,  biting  his  lips  afber  he 
had  said  it. 

^^ Me  Mrs.  Jug!"  exclaimed  the  artless  innocent,  throwing  up  her 
hands  as  if  horrified  at  the  idea — ^<  me  Mrs.  Jug  I"  repeated  she.  <'  Don't 
believe  a  word  they  say,  Mr.  Hall !"  exclaimed  the  fair  lady,  emphatically, 
— "  don't  believe  a  word  they  say  about  Mr.  Jug  I — ^he  is  nothing  to  me-^ 
he  never  was  anything  to  me — ^he  never  wiU  be  anything  to  me — I  never 
had  the  slightest  fancy  for  him — ^his  fortune,  his  title,  have  no  attractions 
for  me." 

This  declaration  comforted  Tom  exceedingly,  for  he  had  had  some 
frightful  dreams,  in  which  Jug  appeared  in  various  forms — now  as  a  bold 
dragoon,  with  his  bright  sword  gleaming  ready  for  insertion  in  his  stomach; 
next,  that  Jug  had  him  at  twelve  very  short  paces  well  covered  with  his 
pistol;  anon,  that  Angelena  and  the  dread  comet  were  kissing  their 
hands  to  him  from  the  car  of  a  balloon,  with  the  words  ''  Gretna  Green" 
in  raised  gilt  letters  on  the  panels;  and  now  that  they  were  whisking  away 
by  northern  express  to  the  same  destination. 

Hall  was  exceedingly  comforted,  for  though  he  had  not  got  back  the 
promise  of  maniaee  letter  from  dear  Jane  Daiseyfield,  it  was  so  long  since 
he  had  heard  anything  about  her,  that  he  made  no  doubt  she  had  taken 
up  with  some  one  else ;  at  all  events,  he  was  quite  ready  to  risk  an  en- 
gagement with  Angelena,  who,  apart  from  her  fifty  thousand  pounds,  he 
looked  upon  as  the  most  interesting,  captivating  creature  he  had  ever  be- 
held. 

'' Oh,  my  dearest,  my  sweetest  Angelena!"  exclaimed  he,  seizing  both 
her  hands,  and  starting  forward  on  his  seat  to  fall  on  his  knees,  when  lo ! 
the  coach  began  to  rock,  and,  before  he  knew  where  he  was,  Angelena 
was  sprawling  a-top  of  him.  The  colonel  had  upset  them  at  this  most 
critical  moment 
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THE  WATERMAN* 

AN  OLD  FOFULAA  OKMCAN  IMLIMD, 

Trav8i«atk]>  by  JoRir  OzsmroED. 

Tbb  Watemuui  »«oiiniog  gocs^ 
High  up  the  mountain  and  out  o£  the  Be*  » 

The  King  of  £ngland*s  child  he  woos. 
The  lovely  Emilicf 

A  bridge  he  builds,  with  gold  overlaid, 
Down  from  the  mountain  and  over  the  sea* 

With  which  to  tempt  the  darling  maid. 
The  lovely  Emilie. 

Upon  the  bridge  the  dar'd  to  go, 

Down  from  the  mowitain  and  over  the  aca. 
When  straight  he  pulPd  her  down  below. 

The  lovely  EmiMe. 

She  dwellM  for  seven  years  and  more. 
Far  from  tlie  mountain  and  down  in  the  sea. 

And  seven  lusty  sons  she  bore, 
Did  lovely  Emilie. 

Once  by  the  cradle  as  she  stood. 

Far  from  the  mountain  and  down  in  the  sea. 
Old  England^s  bells  pealM  through  the  flood 

To  lovely  Emilie. 

"  Oh !  let  me,  dearest,  I  implore, 
Go  up  yon  mountain  and  out  of  the  sea ; 

Oh  I  let  me  go  to  church  once  more. 
Your  own  poor  Emilie." 

**  Nay,  if  to  chnrch  I  let  yon  go. 
High  on  the  mountain  and  over  the  sea. 

You  will  not  come  again  below, 
My  own  sweet  Emilie.'* 

"  Oh  1  ru  return,  you  need  not  fi^ar^ 
Down  from  the  mountain  and  into  the  tea ; 

For  who  will  tend  oor  children  dear. 
If  not  poor  Emilie?'' 

And  when  the  old  churchyard  she  trod, 
High  on  the  mountain  and  over  the  sea. 

The  leaves  and  grass  began  to  nod. 
To  greet  fair  Emilie. 


*  '<  Wassermann**— neither  a  man  in  a  boat,  nor  the  fiinctionaiy  of  a  cab-stand, 
bat  a  potent  gentleman,  who  lives  in  the  water. 

t  <*  Agnes^  says  the  original;  but  as  that  is  an  unmanageable  name,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  altering  it  My  scruples  are  the  less,  inasmuch  as  tiie  name 
is  by  no  means  settled,  another  text  of  the  ballad  calling  the  young  lady 
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And  when  she  reach'd  the  old  church  door. 
High  on  the  mountain  and  over  the  sea. 

The  proudest  nobles  bow'd  before 
The  lovely  Emilie. 

Her  &ther  led  her  to  a  chair. 

High  on  the  mountain  and  over  the  sea ; 
The  mother  placed  a  cushion  there 

For  lovely  Emilie. 

At  table  then  she  took  her  seat, 
High  on  the  mountain  and  over  the  sea, 

And  there  they  served  up  fish  and  meat 
For  lovely  Emilie. 

Before  she  could  a  morsel  taste, 
High  on  the  mountain  and  over  the  8e% 

An  apple  in  her  lap  was  cast 
For  lovely  Emilie. 

'*  Oh !  mother,  do  as  I  desire. 

High  on  the  mountain  and  over  the  sea ; 
This  apple  fling  into  the  fire 

For  your  poor  Emilie." 

The  apple  on  the  fire  they  threw. 
High  on  the  mountain  and  over  the  sea* 

When,  lo !  the  Waterman's  in  view 
Before  fair  Emilie. 

'•  Wik  tarry,  love,  for  ever  here. 
High  on  the  mountain  and  over  the  sea  ? 

Oh  I  who  will  tend  our  children  dear. 
My  own  fair  Emilie  ?** 

"  Our  children  can  divided  be. 

Some  on  the  mountain,  and  some  in  the  sea." 
"Well,  m  have  three,  and  thou'lt  have  three. 

My  own  fair  Emilie. 

"  The  sev'nth  between  us  we  will  break. 
Fart  on  the  mountain,  and  part  in  the  sea, 

And  each  of  us  a  leg  shall  take. 
My  own  sweet  Emilie.^' 

"  My  darling  child  wouldst  thou  divide. 
Far  from  the  mountain  and  down  in  the  sea? 

With  thee  I  rather  will  abide,— 
Alas!  poor  Emilie." 
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SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER  IN  SCINDE* 

When  Shere  Mohamed,  called  the  Liou  (says  Lieutenant-Greneral 
Sir  William  Napier),  was  d^eated  oear  Hyderabad,  his  vanquisher  pub- 
licly declared  that  another  shot  would  not  be  fired.  This  was  ridiculed 
as  a  vain  boast,  but  it  proved  a  sound  prediction,  and  well  founded  on 
the  following  considerations. 

A  country  peopled  by  distinct  races,  having  different  religions  and 
opposing  interests,  could  not  furnish  either  the  passions  or  the  material 
means  for  a  protracted  contest  under  misfortune.  The  Scindian  proper, 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  was  but  an  oppressed  bondsman,  an  unarmed 
slave,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ameers  was  his  deliverance.  The 
Hindoos,  numerous,  timid,  and  of  a  faitli  condemned  by  Beloochee 
(Biluchi)  and  Scindian  alike,  were  an  isolated,  plundered  people,  and  sure 
to  accept  peace  with  protection.  The  Beloochees  only  had  an  interest  to 
prolong  the  war ;  for,  having  been  habitually  oppressors,  they  desired  to 
maintain  their  profitable  ascendant  position.  But  they  had  lost  two  great 
battles,  their  treasury  had  been  taken,  six  of  their  princes  were  captives, 
and  their  political  and  military  organisation  was  so  shattered,  they  could 
not  take  the  field  again  for  regular  warfare,  while  the  diversity  of  religion 
and  interests  was  a  sure  bar  to  any  general  insurgent  resistance.  More- 
over, the  Belooch  polity  was  feudal,  and  its  natural  tendency  to  disunion 
was  augmented  in  Scinde,  because  the  sirdars  and  chiefs  owed  service  to 
many  heads— each  ameer  being  sovereign, — and  though  their  princes 
lived  in  families,  and  even  in  the  same  fortresses,  it  was  in  hatred,  agree- 
ing in  nothing  save  to  oppress  their  subjects,  and  turn  the  land  they  mis- 
governed into  a  wilderness  for  hunting. 

Mohamed,  the  Lion  of  Meerpoore,  the  hardiest  of  the  Talpoories,  did 
not  fight  at  Meanee,  for  he  thought,  like  all  his  race,  that  the  British 
could  not  stand  before  the  fierce  swordsmen  gathered  on  that  fatal  field, 
and  as  victory  would,  he  knew,  render  the  other  Talpoor  princes  more 
insolently  encroaching  towards  himself,  he  renewed  his  contingent  force 
of  twelve  thousand  warriors  entire  to  influence  the  after-arrangements. 
But  the  Lion  of  Meerpoore  had  in  his  turn  been  signally  defeated  at 
Hyderabad,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  judging  that  having  found  him  too 
strong  in  battle,  they  would,  if  beneficence  followed  victoiy,  prefer  his 
rule  to  that  of  the  ameers,  resolved  to  treat  the  Talpoor  Birdm  with  a 
munificent  liberality ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  vanquished  Beloochees  and  the  delivered  races  of  Scindees  and 
Hindoos. 

But  Sir  Charles  was  not  satisfied  with  proceeding  at  once  to  establish 
a  new  polity  in  the  conquered  country ;  he  must  needs  also  condemn  the 
whole  system  of  the  East  India  Company,  adopting  it  as  an  established 
fact,  that  "  to  the  genius  of  some  governors-general,  and  some  military 
commanders,  and  to  the  constant  bravery  of  the  troops,  belongs  all  the 
greatness ;  to  the  courts  of  direction,  designated  by  Lord  Wellesley  as 
the  ignominious  tyrants  of  the  East,  all  the  meanness."   The  bravery  and 

*  History  of  General  Sir  Charles  Napier's  Administration  of  Scinde,  and  Cam- 
paign in  the  Cutchee  Hills.  By  Lieutenant<General  Sir  William  Napier,  K.C.B. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.    Chapman  and  Hall. 
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deyotion  of  their  troops,  he  argaed,  not  their  own  commercial  skill  and 
enterprise,  have  expanded  their  original  small  settlement  on  the  Hooghlj 
to  a  mighty  empire  ;  and  yet,  on  eveiy  accession  of  territory,  the  soldier 
has  heen  treated  as  unfit  to  govern  wnat  his  sword  had  won ;  on  each 
new  acquisition  a  civil  estahlishment  has  heen  fastened,  incongruent  with 
the  military  barbarism  of  the  people  to  be  governed,  but  &]filling  the 
conditions  of  patronage  and  profit  which  make  the  direction  an  object 
of  desire. 

With  such  views,  Sir  Charles  Nanier,  upon  establishing  the  first  military 
and  despotic  government  that  had  as  yet  emanated  from  Anglo-Indian 
rule,  made  a  short  and  decisive  proclamation  of  conquest.  "  The  Tal- 
poors  have  been  overthrown  by  the  British,  and  are  dethroned ;  Scinde 
belongs  to  them  no  longer.  All  revenues  paid  to  the  ameers  are  now 
to  be  paid  to  the  English.  Hitherto  armed  men  have  been  treated  as 
soldiers  fighting  by  order  of  their  masters.  From  this  time  forward 
armed  men  assembled  shall  be  treated  as  robbers  and  outlaws.  Slavery 
IB  abolished  throughout  the  land,  and  all  people  are  invited  to  return  and 
live  peaceably  at  their  homes."  The  new  governor  further  added  in 
support  of  this  well-judged  system  of  conciliation,  and  in  favour  of  which 
Sir  William  Napier  justly  remarks  that  in  such  a  country  a  despotic 
military  government  was  no  disturbing  event,  being  only  the  substitution 
of  an  EngHsh  for  a  Belooch  master,  with  the  accompaniment  of  justice 
and  wisdom  instead  of  cruelty  and  oppression ;  that  "  the  conquest  of  a 
country  was  sufficient  convulsion  for  any  people  to  endure,  without 
adding  thereto  abrupt  innovations  on  their  social  habits ;  wherefore  no 
avoidable  change  was  to  be  made  in  the  laws  and  customs.  The 
executive  officers  were  only  to  correct  those  evils  which  the  tyrannical 
Belooch  conquerors  had  inflicted,  thus  teaching  the  people  that  the 
coming  of  the  British  was  a  redemption  from  slavery,  and  not  a  mere 
change  of  masters." 

The  ordinary  routine  of  Anglo-Indian  politics  was  altogether  thrown 
aside  by  this  brief  and  summary — truly  Napier-like — mode  of  proceed- 
ing. All  the  usual  forms  and  ceremonies  were  dispensed  witn,  there 
were  not  even  any  local  or  political  residencies,  no  loaves  nor  fishes  for  a 
single  dvilian  or  politician!  Great  in  consequence  was  the  uproar. 
Lord  EUenborough  was  declared  to  be  incompetent ;  as  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  he  was  a  madman ;  and  Scinde  itself  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
desert — a  barren  sandy  wilderness ! 

Amusingly  enough,  so  far  was  this  feeling  of  rancorous  disapnoint- 
ment  carried,  that  even  the  abolition  of  slavery,  proclaimed  in  obedience 
to  Lord  EUenborough's  orders,  was  condemned  with  peculiar  vehemence. 
"  It  would  produce  discontent, — it  was  unwise ;  why  vex  the  people  with 
such  spurious  philanthropy  ?"  Such,  says  Sir  William  Napier,  were  the 
cries  of  men  startled  m>m  their  monotonous  self-sufficiency  by  the 
rustling  wing  of  genius  passing  over  their  official  dormitories.     Their 

r'nions  were  not  shared  by  the  slave  girls  of  the  harems  in  Sdnde,  who 
rushed  forth  to  liberty  and  their  homes. 

It  was.  not  till  Shore  Mohamed  was  driven  from  Scinde,  that  the  dis- 
orders in  the  Delta,  produced  by  the  robber  bands  that  scoured  the 
country,  could  be  corrected  with  martial  severity  and  promptitude. 
No  longer  able  to  call  themselves  the  ameers^  soldiers,  they  were  hunted 
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down  as  robbers  by  those  yery  villapers  who  would  have  joined  them  in  ] 
under  tlie  Lion's  orders — so  imposing  is  established  government  even  under 
the  most  revolting  forms.  The  prisoners  were  punished  more  or  less  severely 
at  the  places  they  had  plundered ;  and  those  who  had  perpetrated  murders 
were  hanged  with  labels  on  their  breasts,  bearing  legends  in  three  languages,  to 
the  effect  that  they  were  put  to  death,  not  for  opposing  the  British  but  for  kill- 
ing villagers.  Amongst  those  executed  was  the  murderer  of  Captain  Ennis, 
and  it  was  the  general's  intention  to  hang  Ameer  Shadad,  having  full  proof  that 
he  was  the  instigator  of  that  barbarous  action  ;  but  Lord  Ellenborough  foii)a)de 
the  punishment,  and  that  high-bom  ruffian  and  loathsome  sensualist  became 
the  cherished  favourite  of  the  Bombay  faction  for  liaving  cruelly  murdered  a 
sick  and  defenceless  British  officer. 

While  thus  displaying  his  power  and  sternness  against  criminals,  Sir  C. 
Napier  restored  to  the  chieftains  and  sirdars  who  made  salaam  their  rich  swords, 
as  he  had  before  restored  those  of  the  ameers.  They  belonged  to  him  of  right, 
and  their  aggregate  value  was  great,  seeing  that  four  hundred  chiefs  had  snb- 
mitled,  and  many  others  were  ready  to  do  so  ;  but  between  gain  and  great- 
ness it  was  never  in  his  nature  to  waver ;  the  fiercest  chief,  however,  trembled 
when  his  weapon  was  restored  with  this  stern,  though  flattering  admonition : 
**  Take  hack  your  sword.  You  have  used  it  teith  honour  against  vie,  and  I  esteem 
a  brave  enemy.  Rut  if  forgetful  of  this  voluntary  submission  you  draw  it  again  in 
opposition  to  my  government,  I  will  tear  it  from  you  end  kill  you  as  a  dog.'** 

The  chieb  of  tribes  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus  were  treated, 
however,  at  this  time  very  warily ;  for  Beloochistan  Proper  was  moim- 
tainons,  and  the  Scindian  tribes  had  both  feuds  and  friendships  with  those 
of  EJielat  and  of  the  Cutchee  Hills.  Many  of  the  western  Scindian 
chiefs  had  not  made  salaam ;  and  the  general,  who  was  chary  of  pressing' 
them,  as  the  political  agents  had  during  the  Affghan  war,  refrained  fix)m 
disarming  their  followers,  lest  apprehension  of  further  innovations  should 
produce  a  confederacy.  Rigorously  speaking,  therefore,  only  the  eaateni 
bank  of  that  river  could  be  called  a  subdued  country. 

Sir  Charles,  however,  effected  the  object  of  protecting  the  villagers  in 
the  east  from  individual  Belooch  insolence  to  a  certain  extent^  by  causing 
every  Beloochee  who  passed  the  Indus  from  the  west  to  be  disanned, 
giving  the  spoil  to  his  soldiers,  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  threatened 
the  Iml  tribes  with  fire  and  sword  if  they  dared  to  ofFer  violence  to  the 
villagers.  He  did  not  venture  to  arm  the  Scindees  themselves,  because 
strong-handed  robbeiy  had  been  so  long  the  prevailing  system,,  that  every 
young  man,  almost  every  boy,  who  could  procure  a  sword  or  matchlodc, 
thought  it^glorious  to  become  a  robber. 

This  poLcy  was  so  effectual,  that  the  country,  which  just  before  the 
conquest  and  during  the  war  had  been  overrun  with  armed  men  spreading 
terror  and  misery,  soon  presented  the  aspect  of  a  peaceful  community ; 
and  so  surprising  a  result  affected  men's  minds  and  disposed  them  to 
accept  the  new  government  with  cheerfulness,  while  they  trembled  at  its 
power. 

There^^iK^re  also  particular  instances  of  impartial  justice  which  made  a  pio- 
ibund  imptesprion  upon  all  classes.  A  Parsee  mercluudt  was  murdered  on  the 
highway  apd  his  goods  carried  off;  two  armed  Beloocbees  were  tracked  and 
seized;  they  had  obeyed  the  orders  of  their  chief,  they  said,  and  the  goods  were 
in  bis  house.  He  was  demanded  from  his  tribe  and  was  ^ven  up;  the  proofs 
were  dear,  and  all  three  were  hanged  many  miles  from  any  soldiers.  This  could 
not  have  beeo  done  for  a  political  matter,  but  the  general,  subtle  in  bis  policy, 
knew  the  tribea  would  not  risk  the  anger  of  a  conqueror  for  a  mere  criminu. 
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and  bj  tbe  populatioD  at  large  the  punishment  was  loudly  applauded,  with  this 
significant  remark — ^  The  Padisktiw  killa  nobody  fir  himself!*  And  thenceforth 
wherever  he  went  the  people  crowded  to  see  the  "just  Padishaw." 

This  moral  contentment  was  aided  by  a  superstitious  feeling  common  to  Be- 
loochees  and  Scindees.  For  immediately  after  the  **•  murder  of  the  Kalioras," 
so  the  epoch  of  the  ameers'  accession  was  designated  by  tlie  Scindees,  while  the 
Bombay  Action  called  the  latter  "  Patriarchal  Princei,*^  no  rain  fell  for  six  yean, 
&mine  was  in  the  land,  and  as  the  ELalloras  were  a  sacred  race  this  drought  was 
judged  an  effect  of  divine  wrath.  But  at  the  commencement  of  Sir  C.  Napier's 
warfare  abundance  of  rain  fell  for  mauy  successive  days,  a  refreshing  dispensa- 
tion which  had  not  happened  for  several  years  before,  and  this,  being  compared 
with  the  tradition  of  the  Kallora  drought,  was  viewed  by  both  races  as  a  sign 
that  the  ameers*  time  was  come  and  the  English  a  favoured  people.  That 
notion,  and  the  steady  discipline  of  the  troops,  the  unremitting  activity  of  their 
•chief,  his  manifest  love  of  justice,  his  confirming  all  persons  in  their  possessions 
and  employments,  and  a  great  reduction  of  taxation,  with  entire  suppression 
of  the  oppressive  violence  previously  accompanying  government  exactions, 
created  a  wonderful  afi*ection  for  his  rule.  Ooly  four  months  before,  the  people 
had  seen  him  descend  on  their  country  with  all  the  terrors  of  war,  an  irresistible 
conqueror,  and  already  they  felt  him  as  a  peaceful  legislator,  striving  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  all,  whether  well-wisher  or  enemy :  wherefore  they  ac- 
cepted hb  administration  as  the  effect  of  a  benignant  &te. 

Yet  it  was  this  government  which  was  made  the  sulject  of  such 
inveterate  hostility,  more  especially  by  the  Bombay  politiciaDS,  that  traces 
of  it  oontinue  to  the  present  day. 

Few  persons  could  have  borne  up  against  such  a  torrent  and  fury  of  abuse 
and  such  malignant  and  foul  official  thwarting ;  fewer  still  could  have  worked 
a  way  to  order  and  a  fair  frame  of  government  through  such  a  chaos  ;  but  the 
indooiitable  energy  of  Sir  O.  Napier  may  be  thus  judged.  He  had  three  dis- 
dnet  governments  to  correspond  with— Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  the  Board  of 
Control— and  often  from  the  stoppage  of  daks  and  other  circumstances,  as  many 
as  a  hundred  letters  would  arrive  together  in  tlie  midst  of  arduous  military 
operations  ;  and  through  them  he  had  to  work  while  acting  against  the  Lion, 
while  subjugatine  the  Delta,  tranquillising  the  population,  organising  the  ad- 
ministration, and  establishing  his  general  scheme  of  polity.  The  sun-stroke  re- 
ceived in  the  field  had  so  debilitated  him,  that  the  medical  men  urged  him  to 
quit  Scinde  as  the  only  chance  of  life,  and  Lord  Elleaborough,  with  a  rare 
generosity,  proposed  to'go  in  person  to  that  country  and  conduct  the  govero- 
ment  there  until  his  health  was  restored.  That  he  would  not  suffer ;  and  thoi^ 
he  could  only  write  lying  on  his  side^the  heat  being  above  132  deg.  of  Fem- 
renheit  in  an  artificially  cooled  tent— though  frequently  at  the  poiut  of  death 
from  exhaustion,  he  with  stupendous  ener^  continued  to  labour  until  he  had 
reduced  the  evil  influences  of  war  insurrection  and  social  confusion  to  placidity, 
and  cast  the  foundations  of  a  new  civilisation. 

So  far  did  Sir  Charles  Napier  carry  his  predilection  for  military  role, 
ifaat  even  the  subordinates  necessary  to  earry  out  his  principles  of  ad- 
ministration and  to  reform  tbe  social  system  of  Sclnae,  were  selected 
from  among  his  followers ;  and  %  William  Napier  assures  us,  that  this 
system  of  '*  soldier  civilians"  was  conducted  with  far  less  expense  and 
more  activity  than  it  could  have  been  done  by  civil  servants.  Far 
example,  the  expenses  of  Outram's  political  agency  was  abated  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier  16,000/.  annually,  and  his  own  monthly  contingent 
i^rges  vaned  firom  six  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  rupees,  whereas 
Ontram's  had  been  as  much  as  16,000 1  No  wonder  at  the  ^  disgust  and 
detestation"  of  the  politicals  and  officials.     It  is  impossible  not  to  feel. 
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however,  that  the  gallant  general  carried  his  system  a  great  deal  too  far; 
nothing  hut  the  fact  that  Scinde  had  been  so  long  a  feudal  and  militarily 
governed  country,  and  that  by  foreign  oppressors — the  Beloochees — could 
tor  a  moment  palliate  such  a  system,  and  the  same  dominant  esprit  de  corps 
led  the  governor  to  the  apparent  inconsistency,  that  while  soldiers  were 
alone  equal  to  a  cheap  and  effective  administration,  the  same  soldiers 
were  by  no  means  to  he  expected  to  carry  out  that  administration  into 
effect.  "  Soldiers,"  said  Sir  C.  Napier,  "  were  instituted  to  fight  de- 
clared enemies,  not  to  be  watchers  and  punishers  of  criminals;  they 
should  he,  in  thought  and  in  reality,  identified  with  their  country's  glory 
— the  proudest  of  her  sons— and  never  employed  to  enforce  the  behests 
of  the  civil  administration  until  the  civil  power  was  found  too  weak." 

We  are  ready  to  concede  that  a  contrary  system  lowers  the  army, 
hurts  the  soldier's  pride,  and,  by  dissemination  and  ignoble  contact,  in- 
jures their  discipline  and  high  feeling.  But  there  were  more  pressing 
reasons  for  Sir  C.  Napier  s  concentrating  the  army  around  his  person ; 
the  country  was,  as  we  have  seen,  only  half-subdued ;  it  was  not  desirable 
that  the  sepoys  should  form  too  close  friendships  with  the  people ;  the 
latter  would  also  be  saved  from  the  domineering  arrogance  of  soldiers 
flushed  with  conquest ;  and  lastly,  it  would  have  broken  up  the  whole 
force  to  have  scattered  it  over  the  country  on  civil  service.  A  numerous 
police  was  accordingly  embodied,  composed  chiefly  of  Scindians,  with  a 
tew  bold  adventurers,  Fatans  and  Rajpoots,  and  who  were  at  first  im- 
patient of  discipline,  but  by  giving  them  a  handsome  uniform  and  placing 
them  under  British  officers,  they  soon  became  an  effective  body  of  2500 
city,  rural,  and  mounted  police. 

The  whole  country  was  divided  into  three  great  collectorates  or 
districts, — namely,  Sukkur,  Kurrachee,  and  Hyderabad ;  and  these  col- 
lectorates were  united  under  Captain  Brown,  secretary  to  the  govern- 
ment Each  station  was  supported  by  a  body  of  police  under  a  British 
commander,  protected  by  a  powerful  mass  of  regular  troops.  The  land 
had  been  originally  divided  into  districts  under  a  Kardar,  or  headmaOi 
who  was  at  once  judge  and  collector  under  the  ameers,  and  yet  slaves 
to  the  Belooch  sirdars  or  feudal  chie&.  These  men  were  continued  in 
power  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  not  to  disturb  more  than  necessary  the  social 
relations  of  the  country,  but  under  arrangements  which  effectually  pre- 
cluded all  venal  and  tyrannical  practices.  Relieved  from  the  oppression 
of  the  sirdars,  many  of  these  men  became  protectors  of  their  villages 
against  the  injustice  of  the  chiefs,  and  a  heavy  blow  was  thus  given  to 
the  feudal  or  clan  system. 

This  plan  worked  so  well,  that  whereas  in  the  first  month  the  receipts 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  3000Z.,  they  rose  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time  to  above  10,000/.  But  it  did  not  prevent  attempts  being  made,  as 
they  always  will,  by  wily  and  unprincipled  Easterns  to  impose  on  govern- 
ment. The  manner  in  which  Sir  C.  Napier  treated  these  attempts  at  im- 
position remind  the  reader  more  of  the  stories  of  the  Khalif  Harun  al 
Rashid  than  of  ordinary  administrative  routine.  The  Hindoo  merchants, 
for  example,  claimed  from  the  governor  the  loans  forced  from  them  by  the 
ameers,  with  an  enormous  compound  interest  Seeing  that  a  door  would 
be  opened  by  listening  to  any  such  claims  to  endless  &l8e  pretensions,  Sir 
C.  Napier  thus  answered  the  rich  Banians,  who  put  theur  case  in  the  fol- 
lowing plausible  manner : 
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*'  You,  sahib,  liaving  conquered  the  ameers  and  seized  their  treasure,  are 
responsible  for  their  debts ;  we  invoke  your  sense  of  justice.  To  us  they  owe 
much.'*  The  sum  was  immense,  the  claim  clearly  a  forged  one ;  for  the  ameers* 
often  took  but  never  borrowed,  save  in  the  way  of  forced  loans,  well  understood 
to  be  confiscations — tlieir  way  being  to  make  the  rich  Banians  bid  as  at  an  auc- 
tion for  their  own  noses  and  ears. 

To  have  dismissed  the  matter  at  once  in  the  exercise  of  absolute  power  would 
have  been  easy  and  without  evil  conseouences  ;  but  the  general,  desirous  to 
give  a  public  check  to  the  concoction  of  such  schemes  in  future,  thus  replied  : 
'•  The  ameers  were  your  friends  when  you  lent  this  money,  but  they  were  my 
enemies,  and  I  never  heard  of  men  fighting  battles  and  risking  the  dangers  of 
war  to  serve  their  enemies.  I  shall  therefore  keep  what  I  have  won  for  my 
government.  You  know  that  all  taxes  and  debts  due  to  the  ameers  previous 
to  the  first  battle  have  been  remitted  ;  how  then  can  1  be  justly  called 
upon  to  pay  their  creditors  for  money  advanced  before  that  epoch — and 
advanced  to  enable  them  to  make  war  upon  me  ?  Your  claim  is  of  this  class, 
and,  so  far  from  paying,  my  intention  is  to  have  all  loans  to  the  ameers  ex- 
amined, with  a  view  to  the  infliction  of  a  fine  upon  their  creditors  for  having 
assisted  my  enemies.^' 

**  We,  tlien,  are  ruined,  sahib — we  must  starve— we  must  die  T* 

"  That,*'  he  replied,  •*  will  be  very  convenient ;  for  I  am  about  to  construct  a 
large  CKmetery,  and  shall  want  bodies  to  put  into  it — be  therefore  at  ease  :  when 
^ou  die  I  will  take  you  under  my  protection  and  bury  you  honourably  !**  They 
laughed,  and  the  matter  terminated. 

Another  example  of  the  same  concise  and  practical  mode  of  legislating 
is  given,  A  man  had  been  condemned  for  murdering  his  wife ;  his  chief 
sued  the  general  for  pardon.  ''No!  I  will  hang  him."  ''What!  you 
will  hang  a  man  for  only  Idlling  his  wife  !"  "  Yes !  she  had  done  no 
wronff."  "  Wrong !  no  I  but  he  was  angry  I  why  should  he  not  kill  her?* 
''  Well,  I  am  ang^,  why  should  not  I  kill  him?"  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Sir  C.  Napier  only  inflicted  the  punishment  of  death  for  the  crime  of 
murder.  This  conviction  of  their  right  to  murder  women  was  so  strong, 
and  their  belief  in  fatalism  was  so  firm,  that  nuiny  executions  took  place 
ere  the  practice  could  be  even  checked;  but,  finding  the  general  as  reso- 
lute to  hang  as  they  were  to  murder,  the  tendency  after  a  time  abated, 
and,  to  use  his  own  significant  phrase,  "  the  gallows  began  to  overbalance 
Mahomet  and  predestination."  They  were,  however,  a  stubborn  race. 
A  Belochee  condemned  for  murder  walked  to  execution  conversing  with 
calmness  on  the  road  ;  when  turned  off  the  rope  broke,  and  he  feU,  but 
started  up  instantly,  and,  with  inexpressible  coolness,  said,  "  Accidents 
will  happen  in  despite  of  care !  Try  again  !"  It  is  not  said  if  the  man  was 
spared.  Sir  C.  Napier  put  down  the  practice  of  suttees  in  the  same 
characteristic  manner.  Judging  the  real  cause  of  these  immolations  to  be 
the  profit  derived  by  the  priests,  and  hearing  of  an  intended  burning,  he 
made  it  known  that  he  would  stop  the  sacrifice.  The  priests  said  it  was 
a  religious  rite  which  must  not  be  meddled  with — that  all  nations  had  cus- 
toms which  should  be  respected,  and  this  was  a  very  sacred  one.  The 
general,  affecting  to  be  struck  with  the  argument,  replied,  "  Be  it  so. 
This  burning  of  widows  is  your  custom  ;  prepare  the  funeral  pile.  But 
my  nation  nas  also  a  custom.  When  men  bum  women  alive  we  hang 
them,  and  confiscate  all  their  property.  My  carpenters  shall,  therefore^ 
erect  gibbets  on  which  to  hang  all  concemea.  Let  us  all  act  according  to 
national  customs  I"   No  suttee  took  place  then  or  afterwards.  The  manner 
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in  which  Sir  C.  Napier  changed  the  jaghirs  or  grants  of  land  made  by 
the  ameers  on  the  feudal  tenure  of  bringing  so  many  swords  and  shields 
into  the  field  into  a  tenure  of  so  many  spades  and  mattocks,  is  equally 
characteristic. 

Sir  Charles  not  only  wished  to  reform  the  social  condition  of  the 
country,  but  he  also  wished  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the  subdued 
land,  so  rich  by  nature  that  it  was  said  '^  it  mie^ht  be  tilled  with  a  man's 
nails,"  and  to  avail  himself  of  that  great  river,  which  was  capable  of  being 
made  in  time  the  great  arteiy  of  commerce  with  the  Punjaub  and  the 
nations  of  Central  Asia.  With  this  view  he  meditated  a  great  scheme  of 
river  police,  to  be  continued  by  the  Khan  of  Bhawalpore,  which  would 
secure  trade  for  hundreds  of  miles  up  the  Indus,  and  render  Kurrachee 
an  emporium.  Scientific  operations  were  at  the  same  time  set  on  foot  to 
control  and  regulate  the  irrigation  of  the  land — more  especially  the  re- 
openinef  of  the  Narra  channel,  connected  with  which  Sir  Charles  had  dis- 
covered a  range  of  fertile  hills  with  rich  woods.  Sir  Charles's  view  of  the 
matter  was,  as  usual,  laconically  expressed :  '^  Control  the  robbers — control 
the  waters — open  the  communications,  and  the  natural  richness  of  the  land 
and  the  variety  of  produce  will  do  all  the  rest."  And  elsewhere  he  said, 
'Mf  I  can  restore  this  immense  Mesopotanian  plai^  to  cultivation,  I  shall 
do  much  for  the  people  of  this  great  country,  to  which  I  have  done  no  in- 
juiy,  no  wrong,  and  I  shall  laugh  at  the  cant  of  *  Fallen  Princes,^ " 

Sir  Chariee  was  unfortunately,  to  a  great  extent,  thwarted  in  these 
good  intentions,  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  rarity  of  handicraftsmen  was 
one  of  the  most  serious,  as  it  prevented  him  constructing  even  proper 
barracks  for  his  soldiers.  Another  was  official  intermeddling,  of  whicfa 
the  following  is  an  example : 

An  official  person  wished  to  compel  tlie  fishermen  on  the  coast  to  drag  for 
pearl  oysters  in  despite  of  their  objection  that  few  pearls  were  to  be  got  at  tliat 
season^  and,  as  ttiey  were  only  paid  for  the  number  they  obtained,  their  families 
would  starve,  whereas  by  fishing  for  sharks  tliey  could  support  themselves. 

*'  Are  we  here/*  the  general  asked, "  to  protect  the  poor  or  to  rob  the  people 
of  the  land?" 

"  To  protect  the  poor." 

*'  Do  vou  call  forcing  them  to  labour  for  the  government  and  starving  tome 
twenty  femilies  protection  ?" 

"  But  they  won't  starve,  they  acknowledge  they  can  get  pearls.** 

*'  Would  they  fish  for  sliarks  if  they  could  get  more  money  by  dragging  np 
peaiis?" 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,  but  the  revenue  will  suffer." 

'*  Have  we  any  right  to  prevent  them  winning  their  bread  as  they  think  beat 
themselves?" 

<'  No."    So  the  matter  ended. 

In  September,  the  labour  endured,  coupled  with  the  efiects  of  a  son- 
stioke»  had  so  ejected  the  general's  health,  that  the  medical  men  told 
iiim  he  must  lemove  from  Hyderabad,  then  his  head-quarters,  to  Kuzi»- 
chee,  and  qpai  work,  or  prepare  to  quit  life  and  work  together.  Work 
he  would  not  abandon,  but  he  ooDsented  to  try  Kurrachee,  upon  .which 
the  hostile  party  at  Bombay,  who  had  hitherto  denoimeed  htm  as  a.naaa 
of  unmitigated  ferocity,  set  up  a  new  and  a  more  olamorous  cry  that 
coBciliatozy  measures  would  produce  mischief,  and  that  Sir  Charles  was 
encouraging  and  tnistiag  men  who  would  rise  np  against  bioiy  and 
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destroy  every  trace  of  his  power  and  adminutration.  The  general's 
anflwer  to  such  a  charge,  forwarded  to  him  hy  Sir  George  Arthur,  tibe 
then  Govemor  of  Bombay,  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  him : 

Shere  Mohamed  has  gone  to  Kandahar,  leaving  his  family  behind ;  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  be  meaos  to  return.  Meanwhile,  he  is  his  own  am- 
bassador ;  and  a  king  who  is  his  own  ambassador  is  also  a  beggar,  and  not  much 
to  be  feared.  We  are  friends  with  the  great  chiefs  of  Scinde,  and  will,  I  hope, 
continue  so.  Those  who  croak  should  say  what  they  fear.  Suppose  the 
chiefs  prove  traitors !  Have  I  not  got  my  troops  in  hand,  and  in  masses  ?  They 
are  not  scattered  in  feeble  detachments  ;  they  cannot  be  cut  off.  Are  not  my 
magazines  full  ?  Do  I  not  maintain  discipline  ?  Have  I  not  repaired  all  for- 
tified places  that  ought  to  be  defended,  and  thrown  up  new  works  everywhere 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  required  ?  In  what  point,  then,  am  I  careless ;  and, 
•nnless  Uiat  be  shown,  where  is  the  mischief  of  conciliation  ?  If  the  whole 
country  were  in  arms  I  could  do  no  more  than  I  do  now.  I  am  ready  to  en- 
counter fifty  thousand  enemies  by  merely  sounding  a  bugle.  I  am,  indeed,  bat 
half-prepared  ^inst  climate,  but  that  I  cannot  help.  I  cannot  make  work- 
men labour  as  1  wish,  and  were  I  to  punish  these  wild  fellows  they  would  dis- 
appear. 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  curiously  enough,  met  his  counterpart  in  Scinde 
in  the  person  of  one  WuUee,  or  Wali  Chandia,  chief  of  tne  Chandikas. 
He  was  a  fine,  vigorous  old  man,  resembling  in  look  a  laige  owl ;  for  his 
white  hair  and  beard,  thick  clustering  like  feathers,  disclosed  little  move 
of  his  bionaed  oountenanee  than  a  very  hooked  nose  and  two  immense 
round,  black,  lustrous  eyes,  which,  when  brought  prisoner  by  the  per- 
fidious All  Moorad,  he  kept  fixed  on  the  general  without  a  vnnk,  and  in 
perfect  silence^  until  the  speech  which  announced  his  restoration  to  free- 
dom was  interpreted.  Then  he  eagerly  asked— -^^ Is  this  true?  Am  I 
free?  May  I  go  ?"  '^  Tes  P  The  old  man  rushed  without  another  word 
from  the  house,  and  made  for  his  own  country  with  headlong  haste ;  and 
it  was  falsely  supposed,  with  a  heart  more  touched  by  the  wrong  than 
the  redress;  but  when  safe  amongst  his  tribe,  he  exclaimed,  ''The 
Feringhee  general  has  given  me  my  life,  my  land^  and  my  sword ;  I  am 
his  slave."  He  kept  his  word,  and  became  a  great  friend  and  ally  of  the 
British  general.  The  only  present.  Sir  William  Napier  informs  us,  the 
general  ever  leceived,  was  a  code  and  some  addled  eggs,  from  the  above 
All  Moonid,  when  in  the  desert ;  and  he  was  so  little  grateful,  that  when 
the  ameer  asked  for  an  elephant,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  it  was  given  with 
this  characteristic  speech  and  condition :  ''  I  take  no  presents,  and  cannot 
afford  to  make  any ;  and  if  the  governor-general  objects  to  thjis,  you  must 
return  the  animal,  or  pay  its  value  into  the  treasury." 

Shortly  after  the  general's  return  to  Kurrachee,  a  strange  pestilence 
ravaged  the  land ;  so  general  was  it,  although  luckily  not  very  fatal,  that 
sJl  agriculture  was  stopped,  and  among  the  British  not  one  person,  from 
the  commander-in-chief  to  the  drummer,  in  an  army  17,000  strong, 
escaped  the  visitation.  This  evil  was  also  followed,  the  next  spring,  by  a 
devastating  fliff-ht  of  locusts,  and  an  anomalous  rising  of  the  Indus.  It 
was  in  the  miikt  of  these  difficulties  that  Gwalior  and  the  Punjaub  rose 
up  in  arms,  as  did  all  the  tribes  north  of  Sehwan,  and  who  were  inti- 
mately connected  fay  blood  and  halnts  with  the  Khelat  mountaineers, 
and  the  robbers  of  the  Cntchee  Hills.  Although  labouring  under  grievous 
illaess,  and  assailed  by  those  who  ought  to  have  aided  and  supported  him 
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with  the  most  incredible  virulence  of  abuse,  Sir  Charles  Napier  carried 
himself  and  the  people  he  ruled,  triumphantly,  and  without  commotion, 
through  all  these  difficulties.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  chiefe  of  Western 
Scinde  came  down  in  March  towards  Kurrachee,  with  their  armed  fol- 
lowers— ^in  number  an  army — ^but  halted  within  ten  miles,  and  sent  this 
laconic  message  :  "  We  are  come." 

The  reply  was — "Good!  but  come  not  with  arms  or  woe  awaits  you  I** 
Down  went  all  the  weapons,  and  tliey  entered  the  camp  like  suppliants. 

Greeted  somewhat  sternly,  they  were  asked  why  they  had  not  come  sooner  ? 
"  We  were  too  much  frightened  to  appear  in  your  presence.^* 

Of  what  were  you  afraid? — "  We  do  not  know,  but  we  come  now  to  lay  our- 
selves down  at  your  feet,  you  are  our  king,  we  pray  for  pardon." 

Well,  chiefs !  Answer  this  I  Have  I  done  evil  to  any  person  except  in  fair 
fight  ?— "  No  !  you  have  been  merciful  to  all,  every  one  says  so."  Then  why 
were  you  afraid?— ^^  We  do  not  know,  you  are  our  king,  pardon  us  and  we 
will  guard  the  country  from  your  enemies.** 

I  do  not  want  you  to  guard  anything ;  you  saw  my  camel  soldiers,  I  can  send 
as  many  regiments  as  there  are  camels.  I  can  defend  Scinde ;  I  do  not  want 
yon  to  defend  it ;  I  want  you  to  be  good  servants  to  the  queen  my  mistress. — 
**  We  will  be  !'*>-Come,  then,  and  make  salaam  to  her  picture.  They  did  so, 
and  were  thus  addressed.  There  is  peace  between  us.  All  Scinde  now  belongs 
to  mv  queen,  and  we  are  henceforth  fellow-subjects;  but  I  am  here  to  do  justice, 
and  if  after  this  voluntary  submission  any  of  you  rob  or  plunder,  I  will  march 
into  your  country  and  destroy  the  offender  and  his  tribe.  Chiefs !  you  all 
know  I  won  the  Ixittles  when  1  had  only  five  thousand  men ;  I  have  now  fifteen 
thousand,  and  a  hundred  thousand  more  will  come  at  my  csJl ;  yoa  will  believe, 
therefore,  that  this  is  not  an  empty  threat ;  but  let  peace  be  between  us,  and  I 
give  back  to  all  their  jagheers,  and  what  they  possessed  under  the  ameers." 
Then  tliey  all  cried  out,  "  You  are  our  king  I  wliat  you  say  is  true,  let  it  be  so  I 
we  are  your  slaves  !'* 

How  peculiarly  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  calculated  by  his  heroic  gal- 
lantrvy  his  practical  wisdom,  nay,  his  very  superstitions  and  eccentricities, 
to  rule  over  these  warlike,  half-barbarous  people,  is  attested  by  innumerable 
anecdotes : 

An  Indian  sword-player  declared  at  a  great  public  festival  that  he  could 
cleave  a  small  lime  laid  on  a  man's  palm  without  injury  to  the  member,  and  the 
general  extended  his  right  hand  for  the  trial.  The  sword-player,  awed  bv  his 
rank,  was  reluctant,  and  cut  the  fruit  horizontally.  Being  urged  to  fulnl  his 
boast,  he  examined  the  palm,  said  it  was  not  one  to  be  experimented  upon  with 
safety,  and  refused  to  proceed.  The  general  then  extended  his  led  hand,  which 
was  admitted  to  be  suitable  in  form  ;  yet  the  Indian  still  declined  the  trial,  and, 
when  pressed,  twice  waved  his  thin,  keen-edged  blade  as  if  to  strike,  and  twice 
withheld  the  blow,  declaring  he  was  uncertain  of  success.  Finally,  he  was 
forced  to  make  trial,  and  the  lime  fell  open  cleanly  divided — the  edge  of  the 
sword  had  just  marked  its  passage  over  the  skin  without  drawing  a  drop  of 
blood  I 

On  assuming  command  to  open  the  campaign  against  the  hill  tribes, 
the  general  is  described  as  accepting  omens  of  success,  **foT,  like  many 
great  captains,  his  tendency  was  to  augur  good  or  ill  from  natural  events. 
On  the  16th  of  January,  1809,  he  had  been  desperately  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  in  Spain.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1843,  he  had  crossed 
the  Scmdian  frontier  to  war  with  the  ameers;  Wullee  Chandia  was  then 
menacing  his  rear,  and  a  brilliant  comet  was  streaming  in  the  sky.    Now, 
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on  the  16th  of  January,  1845,  heing  again  crossing  the  Scindian  frontier 
in  a  contrary  direction  for  another  contest,  Wullee  Chandia  was  leading 
his  adyanced  guard  instead  of  menacing  his  rear,  and  the  effulgence  of 
another  comet  was  widely  spread  on  high  !  *'  How  these  things  affect  the 
minds  of  men,"  he  ohserved;  '*at  least  they  do  mine.  They  have  not,  in- 
deed, much  influence  with  me,  hut  they  have  some,  and  it  is  useful.  Well! 
Crod's  will  he  done,  whether  evinced  by  signs  or  not.  All  I  have  to  think 
of  is  my  duty." 

And  then,  again,  his  sympathy  for  his  men  was  such,  that  he  was  be- 
loyed  by  all  natives  as  well  as  Europeans.  A  native  officer  of  the  6th 
Irregular  Cavalry,  named  Azeem  Beg,  lying  on  the  gp*ound  mortally 
hurt,  he  alighted,  and  endeavoured  to  idleviate  his  suffering  and  give  him 
hope  of  recovery.  "  General,"  replied  the  dying  hero,  '*  I  am  easy;  I  have 
done  my  duty.  I  am  a  soldier,  and  if  fate  demands  my  life  I  cannot  die 
better — your  visit  to  me  is  a  great  honour.**  So  he  died !  *'  These  are 
the  things,"  Sir  C.  Napier  wrote  in  his  journal  just  after  this  touching 
event — ''  these  are  the  things  which  try  the  heart  of  a  commander ;  and 
accursed,"  he  adds — alluding  to  the  slanderous  assertions  of  Lord  Howick 
and  his  coadjutors — '^  accursed  be  those  who  in  the  House  of  Commons 
accused  me  of  seeking  war  in  wantonness." 

But  the  character  of  the  man,  his  administrative  abilities  and  conduct 
in  the  field,  might  be  illustrated  by  a  hundred  sparkling  incidents  taken 
from  this  most  remarkable  volume.  Valuable  in  a  political  and  historical 
point  of  view— for  ever  associated  with  the  future  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Indus — carried,  unfortunately,  beyond  the  bounds  of  passionless  narrative 
hy  perpetual  misrepresentation,  hostility,  and  the  grossest  libels  and  vilifi- 
cation, still  it  wiU  always  be  looked  to  as  a  most  spirited  and  able  account 
of  the  brightest  epoch  in  the  career  of  one  of  Britain's  greatest  heroes,  and 
of  a  genius  pre-eminent  among  the  number  that  adorn  the  annals  of  his 
country. 

^'  Scinde,"  says  Sir  William  Napier,  '*  is  a  great  and  beneficial  acquisi- 
tion, which  has  opened  a  highway  for  commerce  with  Central  Asia,  and,  if 
governed  on  Sir  Charles  Napier's  principles,  will  become  an  opulent  pro- 
vince and  a  powerful  bulwark  on  uie  south-west  of  India."  As  to  what 
Sir  Charles  Napier's  administration  did  for  this  country,  we  cannot  do 
better  tiian  quote  his  historian's  summary  : 

He  had  found  that  land  domineered  over  by  a  race  of  fierce  warriors,  who 
hated  the  English  from  political  and  religions  motives,  and  who  were  preparing 
for  war,  with  a  well-grounded  distrust  of  British  public  faith  and  honour,  and 
a  contempt  for  British  military  prowess — a  contempt  which  the  disaster  at 
Cabool,  and  several  recent  minor  defeats  in  Khelat,  seemed  to  warrant. 

He  had  found  it  under  the  oppressive  sway  of  an  oligarchy  of  despots,  cruel, 
and  horribly  vicious  in  debauchery ;  setting  such  examples  of  loathsome  de- 
pravity, as  must  finally  have  corrupted  society  to  its  core,  and  made  regenera- 
tion impossible. 

He  had  found  the  rural  subject  population  crushed  with  imposts,  shudder- 
ing under  a  ferocious  domination,  wasting  in  number  from  unnatural  mortality 
and  forced  emigration — the  towns  shrinking  in  size  and  devoid  of  handicrafts- 
men. The  half-tilled  fields  were  sullenly  cultivated  by  miserable  serfs,  whose 
labours  only  brought  additional  misery  to  themselves ;  and  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  fertile  land  was  turned  into  lairs  for  wild  .beasts  by  tyrants,  who  thus  de- 
faced and  rendered  pernicious  what  God  had  created  for  the  subsistence  and 
comfort  of  man. 
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He  had  found  feciety  without  the  protection  of  kar,  or  that  of  ttfttunil  bnmim 
feelingi ;  for  slavery  was  widely  spread,  murder,  especially  of  women,  rifc» 
blood-fends  nnWersal,  and  systeaiatie  robbery  so  established  by  the  force  of  cii^ 
cnmstances  as  to  leave  no  other  mode  of  existence  free^  and  rendering  that 
crime  tlie  mark  and  sign  of  heroism.  Might  was  right,  and  the  whole  social 
framework  was  dissolving  in  a  horrible  confusion  where  the  bloody  band  onljr 
could  thrive. 

He  had  found  the  Beloochees  with  sword  and  shield,  defying  and  capaMe  of 
overthrowing  armies.  He  left  them  with  spade  and  mattock,  snbnissive  to  s ' 
oooBtable*8  staff.  He  found  them  turbuleot  and  bloody,  matlecs  in  a  reslra 
where  confusion  and  injustice  prevailed— he  left  them  mild  and  obedient  anb* 
jects  in  a  country  where  justice  was  substituted  for  their  military  dominaticMi. 

He  had  found  Scinde  groaning  under  tyranny,  he  lef^  it  a  contented  though 
subdued  province  of  India,  respected  by  surrounding  nations  and  tribes,  which 
he  had  taught  to  confide  in  English  honour,  and  to  tremble  at  English  milltair 
prowess  as  the  emanation  of  a  deitv.  He  found  it  poor  and  in  siavery,  he  left 
It  without  a  slave,  relieved  from  wholesale  robbery  and  wholesrie  mm^er,  with 
an  increasing  population,  an  extended  and  extending  agricnlture,  and  abun^ 
dance  of  food  produced  by  the  willing  industry  of  indepeodenl  labourers.  He 
left  it  also  with  an  enlamd  commerce,  a  reviving  internal  traffic,  expanding 
towns,  restored  handicninismen,  mitimted  taxation,  a  great  revenue,  an  econo* 
mical  administration,  and  a  reformed  social  system — witli  an  enlarged  and  im- 
proving public  spirit,  and  a  great  road  opened  for  future  prosperity.  He  bad, 
m  fine,  round  a  divided  population,  misery  and  servitude  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
OD  the  other,  a  barbarous  domination — crime  and  cruelty,  tears  and  distress, 
everywhere  prevailing.  He  left  a,  united  regenerated  people  rejoicing  in  a 
rising  civilisation,  the  work  of  hia  beneficent  genius. 
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Speed,  eentle  bark,  unto  the  land 
Where  Hope  lives  like  a  summer  night ; 
Waft  softly,  gales,  your  blessings  bland, 

Bv  darksome  clouds,  by  billows  bright— 
That  we,  whose  silent  watch  is  held 
Beside  the  flame  of  true  lovers  light. 

May  feel  our  cares  and  fears  dispell'd. 
With  the  sharp  gusts  around  the  sail. 
And  all  sad  tlioughta  for  ever  quelFd-— 

As  snow-dri(U  melting  in  the  vale, 

Or  sere  leaves  passing  utterly 

From  the  dim  earth  when  stars  grow  pale. 

Speed,  gentle  bark^be  kind,  oh!  sea— 
Ilequite  our  trust^give  us  content — 
Requite  the  faith  we  place  on  thee ; 

And  though  we  mourn  this  banishment, 
God  gives  us  comfort  silently — 
Our  griefs  are  hush'd  in  Hb  intent 
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It  was  a  somewhat  unusual  sight  for  die  month  of  October,  that 
oomber  of  girle — a  whole  sdiool  ia  £aet — ^leaviDg  the  fashioDable  serai- 
naiy  known  as  Arkbury  House,  fallowed  by  their  hjggage ;  some  quitting 
in  nriTitte  carriages,  some  in  hired  ones,  and  a  few — those  probably  wl^ 
resided  near — on  fbot.  Unusual,  because  the  time  of  the  holidajs  was 
not  then,  and  a  stranger  looking  on  would  say  that  some  imtoward  event 
must  have  ^ven  rise  to  the  departures.  Scarcely  two  days  before  bad 
occurred  the  death  of  the  schoolmistress.  She  had  dropped  down  dead 
in  the  midst  of  them,  without  warning,  without  preparation,  and  the 
awe-stricken  yonng  ladies  too  willingly  made  ready  to  quit  the  house  of 
death,  hoping  to  leave  their  unoomforteble  feelings  behind  them. 

A  fair  looking  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  came  out  last  The  tears 
were  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned  to  take  a  farewell  look  at  the  house,  whilst 
,  a  lady  preceded  her  down  the  gravel  walk.  There  was  not  much  likeness 
between  the  two,  save  in  the  sweet,  earnest  expression  characterising  the 
faces ;  yet,  by  that,  one  would  have  told  at  a  glance  that  they  were 
mother  and  daughter.  A  small  private  carriage^  half-chariot,  half* 
faroBgham,  with  a  modest  cipher  on  its  pands,  awuted  them,  and  stepping 
in,  they  were  driven  towards  home. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  it — a  handsome  residence  near  the 
Regent's  Park,  with  '*  Dr.  Leicester''  inscribed  on  a  large  brass  plate  on 
Uie  hall  door.  The  doctor  came  out  of  his  study  when  Anna  entered. 
What  a  fine-looking  man  he  was ! — a  coontenance  all  good  sense  and 
benevolence,  with  Uie  same  intellectual  brow  and  serene  eye  that  so 
pleased  you  in  his  daughter.  He  was  but  in  his  forties  year,  and  was 
one  of  those  admirable  husbands  and  fathers  who  make  a  world  of  hap- 
piness of  their  home. 

^' And  how  go  on  your  studies,  Anna?"  he  inquired,  as  the  family  sat 
together  in  the  evening,  Anna's  hand  restmg  in  ius,  and  the  children 
chistered  close  by — several  years  younger  than  Anna,  for  three  boys  had 
died  between  them.  The  doctor's  sister.  Aunt  Grape,  as  they  called  her, 
waa  ensconced  at  the  work-table  with  Mrs;  L^oeeter,  having  dropped  in 
to  tea,  purposely  to  see  Anna. 

*^Tb^y  get  on  £Eimously,  papa*'^ 

*^  Ah!"  said  the  doctor,  with  his  beaming  glance,  <^all  young  ladies 
say  that  whea  they  first  get  home  from  school." 

''Nay,  I  don't  think  Anna  is  given  to  self-praise,"  observed  Mrs. 
Grape,  who  was  apt  to  take  remarks  very  literally. 

**  Indeed,  aunt, — indeed,  papa,  I  do  get  on  well.  I  was  in  the  first 
division  of  the  first  class ;  and  only  the  day  before  poor  Miss  Arkbury 
died,  she  said  I  did  her  more  credit  than  any  of  her  pupils.** 

*<  Good  girl !"  aspirated  Mrs.  Grape. 

**  I  deserve  no  particular  praise  for  it,  aunt,"  interposed  Anna.  ^'  Learn- 
ing has  always  been  so  easy  to  me." 

''Like  you,  Richard,  when  you  were  a  boy,"  added  Mrs.  Grape,  look* 
ing  up  fir^  her  work  at  the  doctor. 
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*' And  your  French,  Anna?"  was  her  mothers  question. 

<' Well,  mamma,  I  do  not  think  I  speak  it  a  bit  better  than  I  did  at 
l^dsummer.  We  all  understand  the  theory  of  it  well,  we  elder  pupils, 
translation  and  that ;  but  mademoiselle  herself  used  to  say  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  for  us  to  acquire  a  readiness  in  speaking  it,  being, 
except  herself,  aU  English  together." 

"Mademoiselle  is  quite  right,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Grape,  decisively ; — she 
was  a  little  inclined  to  be  dictatorial  in  speech.  ^'  Young  ladies  never 
can  acquire  a  fluency  in  French  conversation  in  England.  If  you  will 
take  my  advice,  doctor,  you  will  send  Anna  to  France  for  a  couple  of 
years  to  finish." 

The  physician  looked  up  at  his  sister,  and  Mrs.  Leicester  dropped  her 
needle  as  she  listened.  It  was  the  first  moment  that  the  idea  had  been 
suggested  to  either  of  them. 

^'  So  far  !*'  sighed  Mrs.  Leicester,  at  length.     "  I  could  not  spare  her." 

"  Far,  you  cSl  it !"  echoed  Mrs.  Grape.  "  What !  in  these  days  of 
steam-boats  and  railroads !  Why,  she  would  be  no  further  off  than  she 
was  at  Arkbury  House." 

The  children  opened  theire  yes  very  wide,  and  Mrs.  Grape  continued : 

'*  So  to  speak.  If  you  had  gone  up  in  one  of  those  lumbering  omni- 
buses, you  would  have  been  hard  upon  two  hours  getting  there,  what 
with  stoppages  and  creeping ;  and  you  may  almost  get  to  France  in  that 
time.  It  would  not  be  any  further,"  concluded  Mrs.  Grape,  improving 
upon  her  former  assertion. 

Anna  laughed  merrily  at  her  aunt's  logic,  and  went  to  the  instrument 
to  play  a  widtz  for  the  children,  who  were  teasing  for  it. 

They  were  words  spoken  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  those  of  Mrs. 
Grape,  yet  they  were  acted  upon.  Afiter  mature  deliberation,  it  was 
decided  to  send  Anna  Leicester  to  France  to  complete  her  education. 
How  often,  though  we  may  know  or  notice  it  not,  does  a  careless  sug- 
gestion serve  to  turn  the  current  of  a  life's  events — ^it  may  be  for  good, 
or  it  may  be  for  ill ! 

Mrs.  Grape  volunteered  to  be  Anna's  conductor  thither.  The  doctor 
could  not  conveniently  leave  his  patients  then,  for  it  was  a  season  of  much 
sickness,  and  Mrs.  Leicester,  in  delicate  health  and  timid  by  nature, 
shrank  from  the  idea  of  crossing  the  Channel  without  a  protector.  But 
it  just  suited  Atmt  Grape — a  bustling,  well-meaning,  and  ever-seeking- 
to-be-busy  widow.  The  school  fixed  upon  for  Anna  was  not  one  of 
those  so  extensively  patronised  by  the  English,  where  the  English  girls 
are  as  plentiful  as  the  French,  and  where  the  towns  in  which  they  are 
situated,  chiefly  on  the  coast,  are  filled  with  British  resideats.  "  Place 
her  at  one  of  those,  indeed !"  quoth  Aunt  Grape  to  the  doctor ;  ^'  why, 
half  her  time  would  be  occupied  in  stealthily  chattering  her  own  Ian- 
g^ge.  No,  no ;  Anna  must  go  to  one  where  she  cannot  converse  in  it 
if  she  would." 

And  to  a  school  inland,  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant  from  Calais, 
was  Anna  conducted.  It  was  a  rigid  establishment;  one  after  Aunt 
Grape's  own  heart :  study,  exercises,  and  decorum  going  on  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  but  scarcely  any  recreation.  The  rules  of  the  establish- 
ment were  almost  as  mechanical  and  rig^d  as  those  observed  in  a  convent ; 
indeed,  it  may  have  been  said  to  be  a  convent  without  the  name,  and  the 
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Romish  priesthood  held  it  under  their  especial  superintendence.  All 
schools  in  France  are  so,  but  this  one  was,  and  t9,  most  particularly  in 
their  grace  and  favour,  for  the  two  ladies,  its  superintendents,  were 
blindly  subservient  to  their  spiritual  teachers  both  in  deed  and  word. 
Those  who  do  not  reside  in  France,  or  rather  those  who  do  reside  there, 
but  are  not  in  these  matters  behind  the  curtain,  can  form  no  idea  how 
entirely  most  of  the  educational  establishments — ^those  for  both  sexes — 
are  under  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  Catholic  priests.  And  what  con- 
clusion can  be  come  to,  but  that  this  body  of  men  are  endeavouring  to 
stop  the  progress  of  enlightenment?  The  truth  is,  they  are  sensitively 
alive  to  uie  fieu^  that  let  the  people  they  govern  once  become  emanci- 
pated in  thought,  and  their  reign  is  at  an  end  for  ever.  Would  it  be 
believed  that  they  are  interdicting  the  most  inoffensive  and  simple  of 
children's  books  ?  Such,  for  instance,  as  ^<  Robinson  Crusoe."  Yet  they 
are.  There  is  a  work  on  French  history,  written  by  Madame  de  Saint- 
Ouen ;  an  excellent  work  for  youth  it  is,  and  has  been  extensively  placed 
in  their  hands.  But  the  Bishop  of  Lu9on,  zealous  Romanist  that  he  is, 
has  now  laid  his  interdiction  upon  it.  Why,  think  you  ?  '^  Because,"  to 
auote  the  bishop's  own  words,  ^^the  author  avows  herself  anxious  to 
n>llow  the  progress  of  civilisation  :  she  seeks  to  prove  that  as  men  have, 
step  by  step,  become  more  enlightened,  they  have  become  better,  showing 
that  the  ages  of  ignorance  were  necessarily  the  ages  of  crime  and  bar- 
barism. Therefore^  continues  the  bishop,  ^'  Madame  de  Saint- Ouen  is 
a  dangerous  writer — ^the  book  is  a  very  dangerous  book,  and  carefully 
must  it  be  removed  from  our  schools  and  from  our  youth."  The  offence 
given  by  ''  Robinson  Crusoe"  is  much  the  same,  though  more  simple  still. 
Jt  is  because  the  author  of  the  present  edition,  M.  Rendu,  quotes  in  it  an 
opinion  of  Rousseau,  to  the  effect  that  ^^  Robinson  Crusoe  "  furnishes  one 
of  the  happiest  treatises  on  natural  education.  Everything  that  is 
natural,  so  fiir  as  it  can  be  applied  to  education,  these  self-willed  men 
would  fiercely  eschew.  On  a  par  with  this,  is  a  recent  act  of  the  Nea- 
politan government — ^that  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  their  youth  a 
catechism,  in  which  they  learn  that  civilisation  and  barbarism  are  two 
.  extremes  equally  deplorable. 

And  what  did  Dr.  Leicester  know  of  the  school  to  which  he  consigned 
Ins  daughter  for  two  years  ?  What  does  many  another  parent  know  of 
the  home  to  which  he  sends  his  children  in  a  foreign  land  ?  Just  nothing. 
It  had  been  represented  to  Dr.  Leicester  as  a  first-rate  educational  esta- 
blishment, as  indeed  it  was ;  but  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  its 
higher  duties  were  conducted,  or  of  the  religious  influence  that  might  he 
exercised  over  Anna,  he  knew  no  more  than  he  did  of  the  schools  up  in 
the  stars.  Miss  Leicester  was  the  first  English  pupil  ever  received  in  the 
establishment :  since  she  left,  three  more  have  gone  there,  each  with  the 
same  result — ^the  result  which  you  are  about  to  hear  followed  the  sojourn- 
ing of  Anna  Leicester.  There  was  a  loud  and  angry  disturbance  made 
by  their  English  friends  when  the  facts  became  known;  and  now  the 
school  professes  to  decline  taking  English  pupib. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  October  that  Mrs.  Grape  bade  farewell  to 
Anna,  on  her  return  to  England.  The  following  day  was  f^te-day :  a 
grand  day  with  the  French  is  that  of  Tous-saint.  Anna  accompanied 
the  young  ladies  to  mass.  There  was  no  Protestant  place  of  worship  in 
the  town.     The  services  were  strangely  grpnd  and  imposing,  even  for 
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Popish  won^p;  and  ihey  wrought  a  powerful  efiPect  upon  her,  who  had 
neyer  in  her  life  been  inside  a  Catiiolic  chapel.  The  rich  and  varied 
dresses  of  the  many  priests ;  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  scattered  incense ; 
the  extraordinary  character  of  the  worship,  its  priests  promenading, 
bowing,  b^-ringing,  and  candle-bearing ;  the  showy  attire  of  the  gay 
and  crowded  congregation,  who  were  this  day  habited  in  their  best ;  the 
decorated  cathedral,  all  beantifnl  paintings,  and  altars,  and  flowers,  and 
lights ;  and,  more  l^an  all,  the  magnificent  music  and  singing,  such  as 
Anna  had  never  heard,  save  at  that  one  treat  to  the  Italian  Opera  the 
previous  Midsummer !  The  wonder  would  have  been  had  die  fwi  bees 
powerfully  impiessed  widi  it. 

But  how  things  wene  changed  on  the  following  day,  that  e£  AU*8oida ; 
or,  as  the  French  express  it^  '<  The  Day  of  die  Dead."  There  w» 
holiday  for  the  pupils,  and  mass  again ;  but  tins  iame  how  different !  The 
mournful  b^  were  tolling  nearly  all  the  day,  calling  devodoBsstB  to  the 
chmrch,  and  the  servioes  were  of  the  most  gloomy  and  solemn  description. 
Hie  congregation  were  almost  nniversally  habited  in  black ;  those  who 
habitnally  wore  no  boasets,  having  a  Uaok  rtSt  or  a  piece  of  erape 
thrown  over  their  white  ci^s :  and  Anna  watched  with  awe  the  stiU, 
bushed  character  of  die  crowded  scene,  as  the  m^ancholy*looking  women 
present  silently  prayed  on  their  bended  knees,  and  widi  their  heedb 
drooping,  for  die  forgiveness  of  their  unhappy  relatives  who  were  dead 
and  had  gone  to  purgatory. 

The  popular  superstition  that  the  ^Is  whispered  to  her  on  die  pre* 
vious  night,  had  caused  her  to  shiver  and  glance  fearfully  Cfot  of  die 
high  school  windows  at  the  dnsky  twilight  It  is  universally  believed 
all  over  France,  at  least  by  a  certain  dass  of  its  people,  that  on  the  eve 
of  AU-Sonls  the  departed  spirits  who  are  not  yet  talten  to  die  realms  of 
bliss,  but  are  expiating  in  purgatoiy  the  sins  committed  dvxxng  lifey  come 
abroad  after  dark  and  hover  in  the  air,  appearing  to  such  of  thcnr  rela- 
tives as  may  venture  out,  silendy  to  bceeech  them  not  to  be  ibrgotfceai  in 
die  prayers  that  it  is  cnstonrary  to  offiur  up  on  the  Joor-des-Morts. 

^'1  would  not  step  outside  the  honse  on  this  night  for  die  treasures  of 
France,*'  murmured  one  of  the  young  ladies,  clmging  dose  to  AnmL 
^  My  papa  died  but  a  few  months  ago,  and  1  tbnnk  I  shoeld  die  too  with 
terror,  if  he  were  to  appear  to  me  like  he  looked  in  die  glimpee  J  caught 
of  him  as  he  lay  in  his  coffin." 

During  die  day  the  school  was  conducted  to  die  cemeteiy.  It  lay 
outside  the  town,  and  the  road  to  it  was  like  a  fair,  so  many  people  going 
and  returning.  It  was  an  overcast,  cold  day ;  much  rain  had  hXieat 
during  the  previous  week  ;  the  grass  of  the  cemetery  was  reeking  witii 
damp  ;  the  mud  in  places  was  ankle-deep  ;  yet  numbers  upon  numbers  of 
women,  in  their  mourning  attire,  were  kneeling  down  there,  silently 
praying,  dieir  hands  clasped  upon  their  bosoms,  and  dieir  eyes  fiiaed 
upon  the  grave  before  them,  or  on  the  heavens  above  it  It  wore 
a  wonderfoUy  picturesque  appearance  altogether.  The  large  piece  of 
ground,  dotted  over  with  graves  ;  die  numerous  crosses  raising  their 
points  in  die  air ;  the  shrubs  diat  had  been  universally  planted ;  the 
quaint  Cadiolic  inscriptions,  ending  widi  **  Aocordez  nn  De  Profundis,*' 
as  a  supplication  to  the  passing  idler  ;  die  peculiar-looking,  small,  trans- 
parent pictures  that  were  hanging  there  as  memorials ;  the  bouquets  o£ 
nesh-cut  blossoms  which  had  that  day  been  placed  in  the  earth  or  on  dbe 
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graves,  soou  to  wither  and  die ;  the  many  wreaths  of  everlasting-Boweza 
that  met  the  eye  at  erery  turn ;  and  8^  still,  look  where  you  would, 
were  the  statue-like  and  tearful  survivors  of  the  departed  kneeling  and 
praying  in  the  long  damp  grass. 

Close  to  the  entrance  of  the  cemetery,  before  a  humble  grave,  stood, 
in  a  bending  posture,  a  thickset,  ill-favoured  boy,  looking  just  like  the 
beggar-boys  around,  many  of  whom  clustered  amongst  the  spectators,  as 
they  are  apt  to  do  at  ail  ceremonies  in  France,  particularly  those  of  a 
religious  nature.  Anna  thought  he  was  one  of  them,  and  standing  there 
to  ridicule  as  they  were.  But  upon  stepping  forward,  she  saw  that  his 
hands  were  crossed  upon  his  chest,  and  his  lips  were  moving.  Poor  boy! 
poverty-stricken  and  ill-favoured  though  he  was,  he  was  still  one  of  the 
mourners.  It  was  his  mother  who  lay  there;  and  that  new  artificial 
wreath,  just  placed  upon  her  grave  by  the  side  of  the  other  faded  one, 
had  been  purchased  with  the  hard  savings  of  weeks.  Anna  Leicester 
burst  into  tears,  and  turned  away  from  the  gaze  of  her  companions.  She 
was  a  deeply  imaginative  girl,  and  these  new  scenes  wrought  a  strong 
effect  upon  her.  <*  What  if  the  prayers  of  the  living  for  the  dead  should 
avail  ?"*  she  mused.  '*  I  have  lost  relations,  too  :  my  dear  brothers,  my 
uncle,  my  fnends.     This  must  be  a  beautiful  religion." 

Ay,  and  those  with  whom  you  are  located,  Anna  Leicester,  will  take 
good  care  that  you  see  nothing  of  this  religion  but  its  beauties,  as  you 
call  them.  Their  creed  is  to  convert  many,  to  convert  all :  and  you,  with 
all  circumstances  attending  you  so  much  in  their  £Eivour,  cannot  hope  to 
escape. 

Miss  Leicester  had  no  very  definite  idea  of  a  Catholic  priest.  She 
never  remembered  to  have  seen  one  in  England,  and  would  rather  have 
shunned  an  introduction  to  one  than  courted  it.  But  this  friendly  man, 
Father  Pierre,  with  his  pleasant  ^eech,  and  his  references  to  London, 
where  he  had  onoe  resided,  quite  won  her  heart.  He  was  ten  times  more 
affable  in  conversation  than  th^r  clergyman  at  home,  often  joked  with 
Anna,  and  patted  the  youngest  pupils  on  the  head.  He  frequently  came 
to  the  school,  as  did  several  of  his  brethren,  but  he  was  the  only  one 
who  made  himself  particularly  agreeable  to  Anna.  Ocoanonally  he 
would  introduce,  quite  naturally  in  the  coarse  of  conversation,  a  compari- 
son between  some  point  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  that  pro- 
fessed by  Anna,  drawing  the  conclusions  all  in  his  own  favour,  and  in- 
ducing Anna  to  think  with  him — no  hard  task,  according  to  his  way  of 
arguing  the  question.  Had  any  one  warned  Anna  Leicester  that  she 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  Koman  Catholic,  she  would  have  started 
indignantly  at  the  idea,  and  perh^s  have  run  away  in  the'  night  and 
made  for  England  and  home  to  be  in  safety.  But  there  was  no  fear  that 
any  such  warnings  would  come  across  her.  Those  who  had  undertaken 
the  work  of  conversion  were  not  so  careless  as  to  suffer  a  su^icion  to 
approach  her  before  ita  time. 

n. 

Few  can  forget  the  year  of  1845,  with  iU  frightful  excitement  worse 
thao  that  of  any  gambling-table ;  its  commencement  of  delusive  hopes 
and  its  end  of  ruin.     To  say  that  in  that  year  half  the  British  public 
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were  mad,  would  be  scarcely  to  say  suffident.  How  else  can  we  account 
for  men  of  intellect,  men  of  strong  sense,  men  of  honour,  being  drawn 
into  the  wild  vortex — such  men,  for  instance,  as  Dr.  Leicester  ? 

It  was  on  a  windy  day  in  March  that  Dr.  Leicester's  carriage  might 
be  seen  rapidly  pursuing  its  way  to  the  city.  Slackening  its  pace  near 
the  Exchange,  it  stopped  at  Bartholomew-lane,  and  out  jumped  the 
doctor. 

<<  What  are  they  out  at?**  he  exclaimed,  breathlessly,  accosting  one  of 
those  gentry  known  .to  the  public  by  the  appellation  of  ^'  stags." 

«  Which  line,  sir  ?     There  are  two  out  this  morning." 

"  The  Great  Irish  Bog  Junction.     I  have  an  allotment/' 

'<  They  are  out  at  four  pounds,"  answered  the  man,  whose  name,  a 
somewhat  appropriate  one,  was  Fox. 

*^  You  may  take  the  letter  and  sell  it  for  me,**  continued  the  doctor. 
"Five  pounds  for  your  trouble,  you  know." 

'<  How  many  shares  ?'*  demanded  Fox,  taking  the  letter  in  his  eager 
gripe. 

"  Twenty-five.     I  wrote  for  a  hundred.     What  other  line  is  out?** 

*^  The  Great  Southampton  and  Dundee  Direct." 

'<  Ah !  that's  a  grand  enterprise,"  said  Dr.  Leicester. 

"  Grand  enterprise?  I  should  think  it  is  too.  Capital  ten  millions,  in 
five  hundred  thousand  shares  of  twenty  pounds  each.  Deposit,  two 
guineas  per  share.  Why  the  deposits  alone,  sir,  amount  to  a  million  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Who  is  the  promoter  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  but  what  a  head  he  must  have  I  What  a  spurfier  of 
difficulties !  There's  to  be  a  continuation  from  Southampton  to  the  Me 
of  Wight — a  bridge  over  the  sea,  or  a  tunnel  under  it.  The  Osborne 
Branch  it  is  to  be  called.  That  enterprising  man,  sir,  ought  to  have  his 
statue  carved  in  gold.  They  are  already  casting  busts  of  him  in  plaster 
of  Paris,  to  be  placed  up  in  the  refreshment-rooms  all  along  the  line,  and 
atop  of  all  the  lighthouses." 

^*  I  hope  his  pockets  are  capacious,"  returned  Dr.  Leicester ;  '^  I  sup- 
pose he  will  fill  them.     They  are  at  a  premium,  the  shares  ?" 

*^  Premium !  Five-and-a-half  before  they  were  out,  sir.  Can't  get 
them  now  for  love  or  money." 

"  I  shall  make  a  point  of  writing  to  every  line  that*s  advertised,"  mused 
the  doctor,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  waiting  for  the  return  of  Fox.  "  It 
is  like  picking  up  gold  in  a  mine.  What  a  fortune  there  is  to  be  made 
at  it  I  r^ot  that  I  shall  continue  to  apply  for  shares,  and  then  sell  the 
letter  :  there  is  something  to  my  mind  extrenieiy  dishonourable  in  it, 
though  hundreds  do  it  every  day.  Well,  what  luck  ?"  he  cried,  pushing 
through  the  crowd,  as  he  caught  sight  of  Fox's  hat  and  the  top  of  his 
head,  in  Capel- court. 

The  answer  was  a  roll  of  bank-notes  and  a  heap  of  gold — considerably 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds  in  all — and  for  which  he  had  given  nothing 
but  a  simple  letter,  which  had  come  to.  him  by  the  post  that  morning. 

"  Sign  the  deeds  on  the  22nd,  sir,"  observed  Fox. 

"  All  right,  and  thank  you,"  answered  Dr.  Leicester,  making  a  note 
of  the  date,  after  giving  a  five-pound  note  to  Fox,  and  pocketing  the 
rest  of  his  gains. 
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Mrs.  Leicester  could  not  be  conyinced  so  easily. 

^'  It  is  a  speculation,"  she  said,  "  make  of  it  the  best  you  will." 

^<  Thousands  are  being  realised  by  it,*'  returned  the  doctor.  *^  This  is 
a  golden  era,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it  in  justice  to 
my  children,  and  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

*^  But  if  thousands  are  being  realised  by  some,  the  same  thousands  ace 
being  lost  by  others,"  argued  Mrs.  Leicester. 

"  You  do  not  understand  it,  my  dear.     No  one  loses." 

^<  Then  where  does  all  the  money  come  from? — this,  for  instance,*'  she 
asked,  turning  about  the  notes  and  gold  her  husband  showed  her  as  his 
gains  that  morning.  *<  There  must  be  a  sort  of  perpetual  fountain,  like 
the  girl  in  the  fairy-tale,  who  rained  out  of  her  mouth  pearls  and  dia- 
monds.**   And  many  a  wife  in  that  year  said  the  same  thing. 

'^  So  tfou  have  been  bitten!"  cried  a  well-known  surgeon  to  Dr.  Lei- 
cester, when  his  speculations  became  pretty  generally  known. 

'^  Bitten  !*'  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

**  Bitten,**  repeated  Sir  Benjamin,  '^  bitten  by  the  Ironphobia.  I  look 
upon  this  false  excitement  as  a  mania,  and — ^mark  me! — ^its  end  for 
numbers  will  be  madness.     Recollect  the  South-Sea  bubble.'* 

*'  Oh,  this  is  a  very  different  affair,"  returned  Dr.  Leicester.  ^'  That 
was  a  speculation,  distant  and  unknown  ;  this  is  tangible.** 

And  now,  the  greater  portion  of  Dr.  Leicester*s  time  was  devoted  to 
railway  business.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  the  last  thing  at 
night  were  his  thoughts  upon  shares.  He  wrote  for  allotments  to  nearly 
all  the  announced  schemes,  and  obtained,  perhaps,  shares  from  one  line 
in  ten.  This  did  not  satisfy  him,  so  he  purchased  at  heavy  premiums  in 
some  of  what  were  considered  the  best  lines.  He  had  not  pursued  the 
dishonourable  practice  of  selling  his  letters  of  allotment,  but  eagerly 
paid  the  deposits  upon  all.  He  was  an  enormous  holder  of  scrip,  and  his 
wealth — ^in  prospective — was  proportionably  great.  His  savings,  since 
he  commenced  practice,  had  been  carefully  husbanded :  they  were  about 
six  thousand  pounds,  and  were  invested  m  the  funds  ;  but  this  money 
was  now  withdrawn  and  sunk  in  ^'  scrip.**  The  Great  Southampton  and 
Dundee  Direct  had  gone  up  surprisingly,  and  its  patronisers  said  it  was 
safe  to  continue  going  ^up,  up,  up,  to  the  end,  and  never  come  down 
again — something  like  smoke.  Dr.  Leicester,  following  in  the  stream,  of 
course  bought  up  all  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  or,  to  speak  more 
strictly,  all  he  could  muster  up  money  to  pay  for. 

But  it  was  in  August  that  the  great  scheme  of  all  came  out.  The 
'^  Grand  Atmospheric  Moon  and  Middlesex  Line,**  with  a  branch  (pro- 
jected) to  the  tail  of  the  new  comet — which,  you  may  all  remember, 
appeared  that  year.  The  grand  terminus  in  Trafalgar-square,  Charing- 
cross ;  offices  in  Moorgate-street.  A  very  remarkable  man  the  projector 
of  this  was.  The  on^nator  of  the  Great  Southampton  and  Dundee 
Direct  was  thought  aspiring  at  the  time,  but  he  was  nothing  to  the  moon 
man.  The  public  had  never  met  with  so  extensive  a  benefactor.  Din- 
ners were  ^iven  him,  speeches  made  of  him,  pieces  of  plate  showered 
down  upon  nim,  and  a  hundred  other  favours. 

Only  to  read  the  prospectus  was  enough.  The  printer  could  not  get 
sufficient  struck  off  to  satisfy  the  demand,  though  he  never  saw  bed  for  a 
week.  Capital,  100,000,000/.,  the  whole  of  which  was  ready  to  be  paid 
in  beforehand  by  the  eager  applicants.      Surveyors  in  balloons  were 
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already  up,  looking  after  the  practicabilities  of  the  uQdertakiDg>,  and 
their  reports  were  very  flourishing.  But  the  directorship — ^what  a  strong 
one  it  was !  The  like  had  not  been  seen  before  :  fire  dukes,  seven  mar- 
qnises,  eleven  earls,  thirteen  barons,  and  a  bishop ! 

Never  was  such  excitement  known  in  the  city  as  the  day  the  line  was 
expected  to  come  out.  Moorgate-street  was  impassable ;  and  carriages, 
to  say  nothing  of  foot  passengers,  had  to  go  a  mile  ronnd.  Very  gen- 
tlemanly men  in  black  coats,  sky-blue  wustcoafs,  and  ponderous  gold 
ebains  half  as  large  as  a  sheriff's,  were  stationed  at  the  offices  to  tell  the 
i^tated  expectants  how  the  work  went  on.  They  would  have  been  at 
the  door,  but  it  had  to  be  barred  and  bolted  to  keep  out  the  crowd,  so 
th^  leaned  out  of  the  first-floor  windows ;  the  blue  of  the  vests  and 
yellow  glitter  of  the  chains  producing  an  extremely  beautiful  contrast  of 
colouring  to  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  gaping  mob  below,  whom  they 
from  time  to  time  addressed,  oy  way  of  keeping  down  the  excitement. 

**  All  right,  gentlemen — a  little  patience.  Our  secretary  has  got  as 
fax  as  the  W's,  and  he  is  signing  away  at  steam  speed.  An  hour  or  so 
win  finish  the  job.  There  are  only  the  Y*s  and  Z's ;  X's  don't  count, 
you  know.  We  have  clerks  in  abundance  :  thirty  folding,  sixty  sealing, 
and  ninety  directing  ;  and — ^you  see,  gentlemen,  down  there,  to  the  left 
— a  whole  string  of  wheelbarrows  in  readiness  to  convey  them  to  the 
post,  that  no  time  may  be  lost.  Keep  up  your  spirits,  gentlemen ;  they 
win  certainly  be  out  to-day.*' 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Leicester  swaUowed  his  breakfast,  and  jumping 
into  a  cab,  tore  away  to  his  broker's  at  the  rate  of  nine-and-twenty  miles 
an  hour. 

^<  Are  they  out  T'  he  cried,  to  the  confidential  clerk,  the  first  person 
he  saw  there. 

Of  course  the  inquiry  could  have  reference  but  to  one  line,  the  all- 
engrossiBg  one,  and  that  the  clerk  knew. 

**  Out  this  morning,  sir;  posted  last  night.     Have  you  an  allotment  ?" 

The  doctor  had  not.  It  was  really  too  bad — so  secure  as  he  thought 
he  had  made  himself  with  the  solicitors. 

**  What  premium  are  they  out  at  ?"  he  grumbled. 

<' No  premium  at  aU,  sir,"  answered  the  clerk ;  ''that  is,  there  are  no 
eeUers.  There's  not  a  share  in  the  market.  The  allottees  won't  part 
with  a  single  letter." 

'*  How  are  the  Southampton  and  Dundee  Direct  ?"  pursued  the  doctor, 
cMefly  from  want  of  sometning  to  say. 

*^  Firm  as  a  rock,  and  going  up  still.  That  was  a  capital  spec  of  yours, 
or-— five  and  three-quarters,  I  think,  you  bought  at  ?" 

'<  Tes,"  nodded  the  doctor. 

"  And  they  are  eleven  and  a  half  now.  What  a  mint  of  money  is 
being  made  r 

HL 

The  beginning  of  November  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  Dr.  Lei- 
cester found  himself  somewhat  embarrassed  from  the  want  of  ready 
money.  £very  guinea  he  had  taken  was  invested  in  shares ;  save  the 
sum  he  had  just  remitted  to  France  for  the  second  year  of  Anna's  school- 
ing— ^it  being  the  custom  of  that  country  to  pay  school  bills  in  advance. 
His  broker  had  succeeded  in  purchasing  shares  for  him  in  the  Grand 
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AinuMphenc  Moon  and  Middksez,  at  twenty  poonds  pranium.  To 
meet  tab  call  for  paymeoty  be  had  sold  out  sfaaies  in  aeTeral  less  impor- 
lant  fines,  besides  naving  borrowed  money  on  perBooal  secsonty.  But  he 
came  to  die  detenmnatioQ  of  sacnficing  a  few  shares  in  iiie  SoudMmptou 
and  Dundee  Direct,  wfaidi  had  risen  to  twelye,  and  stood  firm  at  thsk 
Aecoidingly  he  went  to  gire  the  otders  at  his  brokev^s. 

^  I  woold  sell  aU  the  shares  in  that  fine  if  I  were  yon,  sir,"  eboerTed 
the  old  clerk,  confidentially,  when  he  heard  th&  doctor's  bvsiness.  <<  I 
fear  there's  something  not  right  about  the  Southampton  and  Dandeee.'' 

^  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  diMstor. 

^  Burton  came  in  jost  now,  and  dropped  somediing  in  an  under  tone 
about  that  line,  and  away  went  the  governor  to  'Change  in  a  flurry.  He 
ia  a  holder  himself,  you  know,  in  the  Soothaomtan  and  DaadBe---andeff 
theme.*' 

Away  went  Leicester  to  Bartholomew-lane.  It  was  crammed  to  sufifo- 
catioo,  and  he  was  elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd  when  he  popped 
upon  Fox,  who  was  coming  out  of  the  Butler's  Head,  his  dothes  looking 
very  white  and  dusty. 

^'  Fox,  what's  up  about  the  Southampton  and  Dnndees  T* 

*^  Al^s  up,  sir,"  answered  the  man,  with  a  k>ok  as  bknk  as  his  pocketa. 
**  Thesunreyors  can't—or  won't — finish  the  plans  and  sections  in  time 
lor  the  30th  of  November,  if  they  ever  finiah  them  at  all.  It  was  an- 
nounced this  morning,  and  the  shares  have  gone  down." 

^  Down  to  what  ?"  groaned  Dr.  Leicester. 

''  To  a  discount!  I  had  twelve  to  sell  for  a  gent  to-day — shonld  have 
netted  eighteen  pounds  by  the  job.  There  luis  been  some  underhand 
work  they  say,  and  the  losers  are  going  mad  about  it.  The  projector's 
bnsia,  all  that  had  been  cast,  were  in  the  spare  room  at  the  offices,  waiting 
till  the  stations  were  built,  and  the  infuriated  shareholders  rushed  in  there 
abont  half  an  hour  ago,  and  smashed  them  all.  It's  well  they  did  not 
hnr  hold  of  kirn,  I  went  too,  and  tamed  in  here  to  get  a  glass  of  aia 
after  it»  for  the  plaster  of  Paris  smother  made  me  thirsty.  The  outlay 
has  been  enormous,  they  say." 

^'  The  committee  must  refund,"  returned  Leicester,  gloonuly. 

^  Oh,  ay !  it's  all  very  fine  to  talk  of  refunding,  but  if  the  money's 
fone,  where  ii  it  to  be  refunded  from?"  Which  was  a  remarkably  sen* 
SftUe  proposition,  and  quite  unanswerable. 

As  Dr.  Leicester  turned  away,  he  met  his  broker.  The  two  stopped 
to  condole  with  each  other. 

^  They  will  indict  the  surveyors,  won't  they  ?"  inquired  the  doctor. 

''  I  trust  diey  will  indict  aU  connected  with  it,"  answered  the  broker, 
m  a  passion.  *'  It  is  a  regular  swindle.  One  million  sixteen  thousand 
pDUBOs  paid  up — ^the  directors,  I  suppose,  kept  their  deposits  in  their 
poekets— and  only  eighty-four  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  ninepenoe-' 
hal^)enny  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  to  return  amoimt 
tibe  shareholders ;  the  rest  made  ducks  and  drakes  o^  every  farthing  ofit 
I  wish  to  Heaven  they  may  get  Botany  Bay  for  life." 

''  What  a  mercy  that  it's  not  the  Moon  and  Middlesex !" 

<'  What  a  line  that  is !"  cried  the  broker,  in  admiration.  '^  How  the 
shares  continue  to  go  up  I  Some  pigeons  came  down  yesterday  with 
repeats  from  the  engineers.     The  worlu  are  progressing  gloriously." 

"  Richard,"  said  Mrs.  Leicester,  that  very  day,  ''  are  you  sure  you  are 
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going  on  quite  right— with  all  these  speculations  ?     We  seem  strangely 
short  of  ready  money :  at  times  it  puts  me  to  great  inconvenience." 

" Right r  utterea  the  doctor,  in  astonishment;  "I  was  worth  six 
thousand  pounds  a  few  months  ago,  and  I  am  now  worth  twelve — all  in 
scrip— valuable  scrip."  He  did  not  tell  her  of  his  frightful  loss  that  day 
on  the  Southampton  and  Dundees ;  but  he  magnanimously  screwed  up 
his  resolution  to  part  with  half  a  dozen  shares  in  the  Atmospheric  Moon 
and  Middlesex.  He  did  not  like  to  hear  his  wife  complain  of  the  want 
of  ready  money. 

Accordingly,  at  an  early  hour  the  following  morning,  he  quitted  home^ 
and  drove  into  the  city.  But  what  in  the  world  was  the  matter? 
Groups  of  men,  women,  and  children,  stood  in  all  directions,  th^ 
necks  stretched  out  and  their  heads  thrown  back,  staring  up  at  the  skies. 
People  were  running  about  with  consternation  on  their  countenances, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Exchange  was  one  mass  of  heads.  The 
doctor,  though  rather  astonished,  did  not  stop  to  inquire  the  meaning  of 
these  extraordinary  appearances,  but  hurried  on  to  his  broker's. 

Opening  the  office  door,  he  walked  in,  but  it  struck  him  that  affiurs 
there  wore  also  a  strange  aspect.  The  old  clerk  sat  with  a  face  drawn 
as  long  as  his  arm,  looking  the  very  picture  of  paralysation ;  and  a  lot 
of  shareholders,  with  the  broker  in  the  midst,  were  making  enough 
hubbub  to  stun  a  deaf  man.  The  first  distinct  words  the  doctor  heard 
were,  "  The  line  is  gone — totally  gone." 

*'  What  line  is  that  ?"  he  asked,  carelessly.  But  the  answer  fell  with 
terrible  distinctness  on  his  ear. 

<<  The  Grand  Atmospheric  Moon  and  Middlesex." 

^'The  Moon  and  Middlesex!"  screamed  Dr.  Leicester,  whilst  the 
whole  group  began  to  rave  an  explanation  in  concert.  The  doctor 
caught  a  sentence  here  and  there ;  but  quite  enough. 

"  The  tail  of  the  new  comet — gained  its  perisee  yesterday — scorched 
up  the  balloons — ^the  whole  lot  fell  down  in  the  night — ^themselves  or 
their  ashes.  The  surveyors,  engineers,  and  assistants — all  blackened 
corpses — except  one  poor  fellow,  who  was  in  flames  when  he  arrived— 
lived  just  long  enough  to  tell  the  tale." 

''  The  works  are  all  destroyed,"  wailed  the  clerk,  breaking  in  upon  the 
uproar  with  his  quiet  voice,  '*  so  the  scheme  is  at  an  end,  now  and  for 
ever,  for  you'll  never  get  a  surveyor  to  go  up  again.  Thousands  will 
be  ruined." 

"  Are  already,"  corrected  the  broker. 

The  news  had  fallen  upon  the  city  like  a  thunderbolt,  carrying  deso- 
lation to  the  deluded  speculators.  There  had  been  a  frightful  deal  of 
expenditure,  and  there  was  nothing  to  show  for  it,  all  the  deposits 
having  vanished.  So,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was,  of  course,  to  go 
upon  the  directors  for  the  amount  of  the  losses,  and  the  bishop,  bein^  a 
substantial  man,  they  attacked  him.  But  the  reverend  prelate^  with 
characteristic  meekness,  assured  the  unhappy  shareholders  that  he  knew 
nothins^  whatever  about  the  matter :  if  his  name  was  on  the  directorship^ 
it  had  been  put  there  without  his  consent  or  knowledge. 

One  of  the  desperadoes  ventured  to  suggest,  that  as  to  knowledge,  his 
lordship  must  have  been  aware  from  the  advertisements  in  the  news- 
papers, if  from  no  other  source,  that  his  name  stood  conspicuously  forth 
in  the  directorship. 
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At  this  insinuation,  the  holy  man  bowed  out  the  baffled  malcontents ; 
shocked  beyond  measure,  as  his  concluding  woids  intimated,  that  any 
portion  of  the  public  could  believe  a  bishop  would  coTet  worldly  grains, 
or  would  waste  his  valuable  time  in  noticing  anything  that  might  appear 
in  a  newspaper. 

IV. 

Thb  Golden  Era  of  1845  was  over^  and  Dr.  Leicester  was  a  ruined 
man.  Yet  his  fate  was  widely  different  from  that  of  many  others,  for 
he  had  a  handsome  profession  to  turn  to^  whilst  they  had  nought  before 
ihem  but  a  prison,  starvation,  or — ^the  grave.  Oh !  let  us  pray,  whilst  we 
shudder,  for  those  who  wildly  and  wickedly  resorted  to  the  latter. 
**  Neyer,  Bever,**  lamented  Dr.  Leicester,  ^'  shall  any  golden  visions  tempt 
me  again.  Sir  Benjamin  was  right :  it  was  a  species  of  madness  that 
fSBLstened  upon  us  all." 

There  is  more  sympathy  between  the  well  or  ill-being  of  the  body 
and  the  mind  than  people  are  usually  aware  of.  What  else  than  seli- 
leproach  and  grief  caused  that  distressing  malady  to  attack  Dr. 
Leicester  ?--hafi  rheumatism,  half  paralysis — ^die  former  disease  fol« 
lowed  by  the  latter.  A  painful,  incurable  disorder,  rendering  him  utterly 
helpless,  and  in  which  there  was  no  hope  of  any  material  mitigation 
of  suffering. 

He  knew  his  &te^that  he  was  a  bedridden,  useless  man  for  life ;  his 
profession  gone,  for  there  was  no  probability  of  his  ever  bein£^  able  to 
exercise  it  again.  With  a  heavy  heart,  Mrs.  Leicester  set  about  the 
necessary  preparations  for  their  change  in  life.  The  doctor's  monetary 
affairs  were  got  into  order ;  a  small  cottage,  a  few  miles  ^stant  from 
London,  was  fixed  upon  for  their  future  residence ;  and  their  whole  in- 
come, derived  from  Mrs.  Leicester's  marriage-settlement,  amounted  to 
so  little  in  the  aggregate  that  we  will  not  mention  it  here. 

V. 

The  time  rolled  on,  and  tiie  autumn  of  1846  came  round.  On  a  fine 
evening,  a  group  of  children,  older  by  two  years  than  when  you  last  saw 
them,  reader^  were  clustering  round  the  parlour  window  of  a  small, 
pretty  cottage,  their  noses  flattened  against  the  panes,  according  to  the 
manner  patronised  by  all  children.  There  were  five  of  them,  tbree  girls, 
and  two  little  boys,  younger.  Sister  Anna  was  expected  home  from 
France,  with  Aunt  Grape,  who  had  gone  to  fetch  her.  Aunt  Grape 
lived  with  them  now,  that  her  littie  annuity  might  eke  out  the  doctor^s 
income. 

Suddenly  the  panes  were  pushed  exceedingly  ;  there  seemed  a  chance 
of  their  being  pushed  out,  for  a  cab,  only  the  second  they  had  seen,  came 
rattling  down  the  road.  It  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  the  children  held 
their  breath.  But  vrith  a  look  of  blank  disappointment :  for  though  two 
ladies  got  out  of  it>  and  one  of  them  was  certainly  Aunt  Grape,  the  other 
they  thought  was  as  certainly  not  Anna,  but  a  grown-up,  handsome 
lady,  taller  than  mamma,  liiat  handsome  lady,  however,  flew  to  the 
bed  in  the  back-parlour,  and  the  poor  invalid,  with  a  wailing  cry  of  an- 

S'  h,  feebly  opened  his  arms  for  her  to  nestie  there,  and  sobbed  aloud  as 
grayed  inwardly,  for  the  thousandth  time,  for  forgiveness  in  having 
e  a  beggar  of  ner,  his  eldest  and  dearest  child. 
^^  Oh,  Aunt  Grape  !*'  exclaimed  Anna,  when  they  retired  for  the  night, 
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the  tears  whieh  had  been  pent  up  all  the  evening  bunting  forth,  '<is  it 
ia  thifl  poor  way  that  yea  are  all  obliged  to  live  V* 

*^  And  glad  enough  to  be  able  to  do  it^  after  all  our  loesee  and  nu^r- 
taaeSy"  responded  the  lady. 

^'  Papa  has  so  few  comforts  about  him,"  sighed  Anna. 

<'  That  is  the  worst  part  of  the  business,"  answered  Mrs.  Grape.  *^  But 
the  children's  schooling  must  be  paid  for---the  boya  especiaUy.  We  would 
educate  the  girls  9l  home,  I  and  yenr  mamma,  only  a  quiet  house  is 
neeessary  to  the  doctor.  We  did  iij  the  phm,  but  ii  could  not  be  coo- 
tinued.'^ 

**^  Can  nothing  be  done  for  p^>a?'' 

^  Nothing  c6sontinl>  Anna.  With  ample  means^  remedies  mi^ht  be 
tned—a  winter  at  Bath,  or  some  of  the  continental  spni^  ;  but  in  our 
position  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  think  of  it." 

Anna  Leicester  lay  awake  the  whole  night»  silently  shedding  bitter 
tears,  and  debating  with  h««elf  whaii  she  could  best  do,  she  with  her 
splendid  education,  to  ameliotato  the  condition  of  her  parents^  The 
only  path  op^i  to  her  seoned  to  he  that  o£  governess,  and  ere  the 
memiog  light  stole  over  the  diamber  her  plans  were  formed. 

And  now  came  the  discovery.  On  the  following  Sunday  morning 
JSdrs.  Leicester  requested  Anna  to  take  charge  of  the  others  to  ckuiclb 
**  You  will  Mke  the  ekcgynan  mach,"  she  said  ;  ^<  his  sermons  are  excel- 
kuA." 

Anna's  faee  flushed  all  over,  and  then  grew  deadly  pala  She  was 
evidently  agitated,  and  Mr&  Leicester  looked  at  her  wiih  surprise. 

**  Do  you  not  go,  mamma  ?"  she  said. 

**  No,  Anna,  rarely  in  the  morning.  I  have  so  much  to  do  for  year 
papa.     You  can  take  my  place  with  &e  children  now." 

*'  Oh,  mother,  foigive  me,"  she  sobbed,  clasping  her  mother's  knees — 
'^  forgive  me  that  I  have  abjured  the  £uth  you  impressed  upon  me  in  my 
infancy." 

*' Child!"  cried  Mrs.  Leioeater,  a  fit  of  taQembliog  coming  over  her, 
"what  do  you  mean?" 

*^  Mother,  I  may  never  enter  your  churches  agmn  to  worship^  I  am  a 
Boman  Catholic.'^ 

It  was  a  sad  scene.  But  all  the  crying  and  sodding,  the  lamenting 
and  complaining,  would  avail  nothing.  She  had  been  received  into  the 
Bomish  Church  a  twelvemonth  before,  and  in  its  tenets  she  now  timidly 
but  firmly  expressed  her  resolve  to  live  and  die. 

"  Daughter,"  cried  Dr.  Leicester,  as  the  trembling  girl  stood  before 
bun  like  a  culprit,  *^  am  I  not  your  father  ?" 

"  Oh,  ye%  yes — my  bebved,  my  rev»^  fother !" 

^  Then  another  question,  Anna  Leicester.  Why  was  not  this  assump- 
tion of  a  new  faith,  in  its  progress,  or  at  its  act,  made  known  to  me  ?" 

'^  I  did  not  dare  to  do  it     My  spiritual  direetors  forbade  me." 

Need  Dr.  Leicester  have  asked  why  ?  Those  who  had  acquired  the 
power  over  her  that  sufficed  to  turn  her  from  the  creed  of  her  country 
and  her  forefathers,  had  also  assumed  the  entire  dominion  of  her  mind. 
And  her  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  must  bend  beneath  the  thraldom, 
witiiout  daring  to  give  a  sigh  to  resistance,  from  that  time  forth  until  her 
dying  day. 
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Chapter  Xin. 

Hester's  ufe  in  danger — the  distress  op  the  imprisoned 

FATHER. 

It  was  nesrly  tifelve  o'ebck,  and  the  nigiit  was  pn^oondly'  stiU.  Tke 
spaiTows  were  asleep  in  the  trees  of  the  little  aqnaie ;  the  overlaboured 
mechanic  had  crept  to  his  bed ;  and  the  measured  step  of  the  poliee  on 
the  pavement  was  the  only  sound  that  fell  at  intervals  ob  the  ear. 

Wearily  drag  on  the  hours  of  night  to  the  aick  who  cannot  sleep. 
The  curtains  were  drawn  around  the  bed;  on  the  floor  stood  the  shaded 
candle ;  the  small  table  (^splayed  sundry  bottles  with  lahelty  some  being 
half  emptied  of  thdr  contents;  theie,  too,  the  divided  orange  spoke  of 
the  patient's  thirst — grateftd  fnut,  whidi  fever  and  pain  hold  dear,  and 
even  the  dying  love  1  Mohammed  should  have  placed  it  in  his  paradise, 
to  bloom  by  the  rivers  of  amber,  and  by  the  throne  of  Allah. 

An  anxious  qniet  reigned  in  that  room.  Two  persons  were  walching 
the  sick ;  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  placid,  benevolent  face,  sat  near 
the  head  of  the  bed;  notwithstanding  the  g^reat  danger  in  whidi  the 
patient  lay,  he  was  perfectly  calm ;  as  a  medical  man  ever  should  be. 
His  gold  repeater  re^ed  on  his  knees,  and  every  now  and  then  he  oon- 
sohed  it,  as  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  feel  die  pulse  of  the  invalid. 
Oeeasionally  a  smile  softened  his  wrinkled  countenaaee^  but  it  was 
qvickly  sacceeded  by  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  severe  thought :  he 
WRS  evidently  watdung  a  criais. 

The  other  attendant  was  the  tomkey's  danghter ;  and  she  stood  by 
the  table,  in  readiness  to  give  to  the  doctor  anything  that  might  be  re- 
quired. The  angfuish  of  the  heart  was  checked,  lest  it  miglrt  interftre 
with  the  duties  of  the  nurse ;  but  it  was  not  feh  the  less.  Her  eyes 
might  be  filled  with  tears,  and  her  bosom  ndght  be  burstii^,  yet  not 
for  an  instant  did  JuKe  turn  away  to  vent  her  natural  feelings  :  there  she 
renained  by  the  doctor^s  side,  all  eye  aod  ear,  only  at  times  stooping 
forward,  and  cautiously  moving  back  the  curtain  to  look  for  a  moment 
on  her  who  was  so  near  the  portal  of  death. 

Yes,  occasioned  by  the  severe  conflict  of  her  harrowing  fedings,  smce 
her  last  hopes  had  been  crushed  by  ihe  manoenvres  of  JMGt.  Pike,  Hester 
had  been  seized  with  a  fever :  it  was  one  which  did  not  affect  the  brain, 
but  the  disease  had  taken  a  veiy  dangerous  form.  And  ihere  she  lay  on 
the  pillow,  calm  and  still  as  tne  night  around  them,  but  feeble  as  an 
infant.  Her  forehead,  not  contracted  by  pain,  was  smooth  and  beautify 
but  her  face  had  no  hue  of  life,  except  a  red  spot  burning  in  the  centre 
of  the  cheeks.  Her  eyes  were  half-closed,  the  long  lashes  shading  the 
bbe,  as  strips  of  black  cloud  conceal  the  azure  of  the  <'  nuny  April" 
heaven.  Her  hair  (they  had  not  feund  it  necessary  to  deprive  her  of 
that  adornment)  lay  in  its  dishevelled  length  over  the  pillow  and  on  the 
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ooyerlid  of  the  bed— golden,  vavelike,  abundant  bair,  such  as  the  heads 
of  angels  are  painted  with — ^hair,  the  loveliness  of  which  disease  cannot 
affect,  and  death  would  not  triumph  over. 

No  word,  no  groan,  fell  from  the  lips  of  Hester ;  she  continued  without 
motion,  and  apparently  without  breathing.  Julie  now  whispered  into 
the  surgeon's  ear : 

^*  Has  the  crisis  you  speak  of  passed  ?** 

The  medical  man  did  not  answer,  but  placed  his  finger  on  his  lip,  and 
the  profound  quiet  was  unbroken  during  another  hour;  then,  for  the 
first  time  that  night,  Hester  feebly  spoke : 

«  Where  is  he—my  father  ?" 

Julie  looked  painfiuly  at  the  surgeon.  She  knew  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Somerset  was  not  there,  but  felt  reluctant  to  name  it  to  Hester. 

^^My  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  doctor,  *'do  not  distress  yourself 
about  mat  now." 

'^  I  must  see  him." 

**  He  will  be  here  in  the  mommg." 

"  The  morning  ?" — ^Hester  paused,  and  sighed^"  I  shall  not^live— 
to  see  the  morning." 

<^  Oh!  yes,  yes,  you  will,  my  dearest  child,"  sud  the  good  man,  en- 
couragingly; "  and  many  mommgs  more,  I  hope." 

*^  Let  me  see  him.  Is  he  reluctant  to  look  on  death  ?  Is  his  fear  of 
being  infected  by  my  complaint  stronger  than  his  love  ?" 

Julie  now  scrupled  no  longer ;  she  resolved  to  tell  the  truth,  and  the 
medical  man  gave  her  liberty  to  speak. 

*^  You  do  your  fiither  wrong,  dear  Miss  Somerset,  in  supposing  him 
unwilling  to  come.  When  he  left,  this  afternoon,  we  believed  you  better. 
I  have  been  to  the  prison  to-night,  but  unfortunately  the  hour  was  past 
when  the  inmates  nare  liberty  to  go  out  on  payment  of  money.  The 
turnkeys  refused,  on  any  consiaeration,  to  permit  him  to  quit  the  walls." 

''  Not  even  to  see  his  dying  child  ?  Oh !  cruel  laws  of  the  hard  and 
merciless !  but  let  it  be,"  continued  Hester,  turning  her  head  on  the 
pillow.  "  I  can  pray  for  him,  if  I  cannot  see  him :  I  can  bless  him,  if  I 
cannot  weep  m^  last  tears  in  his  arms.  Father,  you  are  growing  old ; 
trials  and  misfortunes  will  shorten  your  natural  days, — ^it  vdll  not  be 
long  ere  we  shall  meet  again."  Her  look  was  placid  and  resigned,  and 
the  expression  of  her  face  was  one  of  trust  and  hopefulness.  Her  lips 
murmured  at  intervals /  ^<  Bless  thee— bless  thee— God  protect  thee! 
May  some  kind  heart  at  hst  do  that  for  which  I  have  laboured  in  vain^ 
give  thee  liberty ;  and  may  thy  closing  days  be  yet  bright  and  happy !" 

^'  Who  is  this  loitering  in  the  passage  ?"  said  one  of  the  chief  .officials 
of  the  Fleet  Prison  to  the  turnkey  then  doing  duty  at  the  gate. 

« ^Tis  No.  10,  inner-yard,  Mr.  Somerset,  sir." 

*'  Mr.  Somerset? — what  does  the  man  want  here?  'lis  time  he  were  in 
his  bed ;  you  know  the  new  rules, — prisoners  are  not  to  keep  these  late 
hours." 

"  I've  ordered  him  back  to  his  room,  sir ;  but  he  won't  go." 

"  Disobedient?  disorderly— eh ?  We  will  soon  see  what  he  means  by 
this."  Saying  which,  the  gentleman  functionary  strode  up  to  the  pri- 
soner, who  was  leaning  against  the  wall  near  a  lamp,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  prison  door  opening  into  the  street.     He  did  not  at  fint  hear  the 
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Toiee  of  tbe  person  who  accosted  him.  <<  What !  do  you  pretend  to  be 
deaf  ?— you  prisoner  there,  Mr.  Somerset !  what  do  you  mean  by  resisting 
the  turnkey's  order  ?  Retire  to  your  room ;  'tis  ray  duty  to  see  that  pri- 
soners don^t  in  future  keep  these  late  hours— off !" 

Mr.  Somerset  only  groaned,  and  looked  at  the  closed  door.  The 
officer  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder : 

^'My  good  man,  then  you  won't  understand  me?  —  have  you  been 
drinking  ?" 

The  ruined  gentleman  who  once  possessed  his  thousands  a  year,  the 
respected  magistrate  of  a  populous  district,  moved  back  a  few  steps ;  the 
foul  words  of  this  upstart  menial  caused  for  a  moment  the  blood  to  mount 
to  his  cheek,  but  he  instantly  recollected  himself : 

"  I  bear  your  insults — I  forgive  all — only,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  open 
that  door!" 

'*  A  strange  request,  truly ;  you  want  to  escape,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  One  hour's  absence — it  is  all  I  ask ;  only  one  hour ! 

The  official  stared : 

*^  WeU,  man,  I  should  think  you  had  been  in  this  house  long  enough 
to  know  better ;  surely  you  are  aware  that  we  never  allow  prisoners  to 
go  out,  for  love  or  money,  after  sunset,  and  now  'tis  nearly  midnight.'' 

*^  I  know  it  well,"  said  Mr.  Somerset,  with  an  agonised  look ;  '-  but  I 
throw  myself  on  your  generosity,  your  pily.  I  wish  to  see  my  daughter ; 
she  is  ill — she  is  dying !'' 

*^  Yes,"  said  the  under-tumkey,  old  Reuben,  approaching,  for  he  had 
been  sorrowfully  pacing  to  and  fro,  at  a  short  distance ;  **  the  gentleman's 
daughter  is  dying;  my  young  woman — ^my  child  who  is  with  her — 
came  here  just  now  to  say  so." 

^'  You  hold  your  tongue,  Reuben,"  said  the  superior,  sternly.  '*  Don't 
speak  till  you  are  spoken  to,  sirrah.  K I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Somerset  had 
a  liberty-ticket  to-day ;  why  didn't  he  see  his  daughter  then  ?" 

*'  I  was  with  her,"  replied  the  father ;  ^*  she  rallied,  and  appeared  better 
this  afternoon,  so  at  sunset  I  hurried  back  to  the  prison ;  but  now— now," 
he  gasped,  '<  perhaps  the  last  hour  is  come.  Let  me  go— I  implore  yon 
-r-let  me  go !" 

"  Madness !  folly !"  exclaimed  the  officer ;  "  if  twenty  daughters  were 
dying,  we  can't  violate  the  rules  of  this  place.  Why,  man,  if  the  young 
woman  is  to  die,  your  being  with  her  couldn't  prevent  it,  I  suppose;?" 

"  I  wish  to  bid  her  farewell — to  hear  her  last  word-r-to  look  on  her 
before  her  dear  eyes  close  for  the  last  time.  Oh  I  if  you  are  a  father — 
if  you  have  the  heart  of  a  man,  you  will  sympathise  with  me --you  will 
pity  me !" 

'*  Well,  well,  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  fellow,  drawing  up  his  shirt-collars, 
^'  but  it  can't  be  helped ;  go  to  your  room  orderly ;  I  dare  say  shell 
manage  to  live  out  the  night.  Now,  walk  back,  will  you  ?  for  I  want  to 
go  to  bed  myself." 

More  bitter  than  insults,  worse  than  stripes  would  have  been,  were 
these  cold  words  to  the  bleeding  heart  of  the  father. 

''  Hear  me !"  he  cried,  raising  his  hands  in  punionate  eagerness ;  ^'  this 
daughter  is  more  to  me  than  my  life;  she  nas  mourned  for  me— toiled 
for  me — given  me  bread  for  years;  the  labours,  and  the  persecutions 
which  she  has  endured  for  my  sake  have  caused  this  grievous  illness : 
and  I  must  not  see  her  again ;  I  am  denied  the  sad  satisfaction  of  one. 
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last  look.  My  child— my  expiriag  diiU-^my  little  one— my  Hester!" 
He  paused,  for  the  stroi^  man  was  overcome,  and  his  hreast  heaved  with 
cJiokii^  sobs.  ^'  Have  compassion  on  the  sorrows  of  a  father  I  Give  me 
leave  to  depart— deny  me  not — an  hour,  I  say,  one  short  hour — you 
shall  have  money — you  shall  have  all  I  possess — ^it  is  in  your  power — 
they  will  not  blame  yon  for  being  thus  mezciful — ^let  me  fly  to  my 
daughter — ^let  me  go !  let  me  go !" 

As  tKe  Hebrew  patriarch,  when  bereaved  of  his  £a.vourite  child,  foigot 
his  manhood  and  wept,  so  did  that  old  man.  What  were  worldly  trials, 
caused  by  the  loss  of  station  and  wealth,  compared  with  the  woes  now  of 
that  stricken  heart  ?  He  only  saw  death  and  the  grave.  Fortunes,  how- 
ever desperate  or  ruined,  may  be  repaired  ;  but  never,  never  more  shall 
come  from  the  realms  of  sileooe,  and  dark,  unwaking  sleep,  the  beloved 
ones  of  our  soul,  with  their  soothing  voices  and  their  happy  smiles. 

Old  Reuben,  as  he  witnessed  the  father's  emotion,  was  deeply  affected ; 
but  he  had  no  power  to  act ;  he  sighed  and  drew  his  rough  sleeve  across 
his  eyes,  for  the  gathering  drops  obscured  his  sight  The  officer,  whose 
heart  was  callous  by  nature,  as  well  as  indAirated  by  habit^  spoke  in  a 
decisive  tone : 

**  Now,  all  this  is  very  well,  but  'tis  of  no  -ose.  We  must  attend  to  our 
duty  here.  Why,  to  let  you  out,  Mr.  Somerset,  at  this  hour  of  the  night, 
might  even  be  a  hazarding  of  my  situation ; — ^yes,  my  situation,  sir," 
added  the  man,  than  the  loss  of  which  he  could  conceive  no  stroke  or 
affliction  more  terrible.  ^'  In  a  wozd,  you  can't,  and  you  shan't  leave  the 
prison.  Return  to  your  room,  or  I  shall  order  the  turnkeys  to  drag  you 
there  by  force." 

The  wretched  father,  perceiving  that  all  was  over,  yielded  to  his  fate. 
He  addressed  not  another  word  to  the  inhuman  man  who  thus  controlled 
his  destiny,  but  slowly  walked  back  to  the  prison-yard,  where  his  own 
apartment  was  situated.  There  he  passed  the  remainder  o£  ihe  night  in 
anxiety  and  sorrow  only  to  be  imagined.  Yet  he  was  not  alone,  for 
Reuben  insisted  on  sitting  up  with  him,  the  poor  turnkey,  in  his  rude  and 
honest  way,  endeavouring  to  rendw  him  consolation. 

The  morning — the  prayed-for  morning — ^at  length  dawned.  The  usual 
liberty-ticket  was  procured,  and  the  moment  the  rules  allowed,  eight 
o'clock,  the  impatient  £Ather  hurried  throngh  the  opened  gate  of  the 
prison.  With  feverish  haste  he  passed  up  Ludgate-hill,  and  a  few 
minutes  brought  him  to  Doctors'  Commons.  As  he  drew  near  to  Waid- 
robe-place,  his  anxiety  and  suspense  were  intolerable.  Did  his  child  live  ? 
or  was  she  no  more  ?  Dread  and  hope  alternately  filled  his  heart  He 
reached  the  covered  passage,  and  entered  the  little  square ;  there  his  agi- 
tation became  so  excessive,  that  his  palpitating  heart  seemed  as  though  it 
would  burst  his  bosom,  while  his  knees  smote  each  other. 

He  saw  the  house — the  shutters  were  not  closed — thank  Heaven  for 
that !  Death,  at  least,  was  not  there.  He  knocked  sofUy,  and  the  door 
was  opened  by  a  servant  girL  He  was  too  much  excited  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, but  at  that  instant  l£e  surgeon  was  descending  the  stairs.  The  good 
gentleman  had  been  sitting  up  all  the  night,  and  was  now  going  home  to 
obtain  some  rest  Ab  he  saw  Mr.  Somerset,  he  hurried  forward  to  meet 
him.  There  was  no  shaking  of  the  head — no  gloom  now  in  that  benevo- 
lent face.  Oh!  what  a  light  his  smile  cast  on  the  darkness  of  the 
fiUher'sioal! 
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**  Good  m<mBng^**  eaid  the  doctor,  teking  Mr.  Somerset  dieeifully  by 
the  hand ;  **  I  am  the  bearer  of  happj  tidingSy  sir.  We  shan't  lose  the 
dear  young  lady  this  time,  thank  Heaven  I — ^no  no.  The  crisis  has  passed, 
and  we  are  better,  much  better;  our  fever  is  abated,  and  our  pilse  is 
good.     We  shall  get  on  now  very  well— diarming^^befieire  me." 

^  But  may  I  not  see  her  ?"  stammered  ont  Mr.  Somerset,  in  his  delight. 

^  Certainly  :  only  promise  to  be  calm,  for  we  must  be  canef di  not  to 
a^tate  her  nerves.     I  will  return  to  the  room  widi  you." 

Quietly  Hester  lay  in  the  embraoiBg  arms  of  her  father.  Happy  sba 
fah,  and  grateful  as  nappy. 

^  I  thank  Grod,"  she  waispered,  **  for  this.  He  has  heard  my  prayer 
fcr  your  sake ;  a  little  longer  shall  I  be  spared  to  love  you,  father,  t» 
be  near  you,  and  to  hope — hope  that  your  present  misfortunes  will  paai 
away." 

Chapter  XIV. 

THE  COTTAGE  AT  BBOMPTOK^ 

They  removed  the  invalid,  whose  health  was  daily  improving,  to 
Brompton — a  locality  generally  esteemed  for  the  mildness  of  the  air.  She 
would  not  consent  to  reside  at  a  greater  distance  from  her  father ;  and  an 
hour^s  drive  would  take  her  from  that  place  to  the  Fleet  Prison. 

Brompton  was  not  then,  as  now,  to  aocommodato  a  plethoric  and  over- 
grown popoktion,  covered  with  bricks  snd  mortar.  Green  fields  refreshed 
the  eye  of  the  exploring  and  adventurous  citiaen.  For  Bow-bells,  and  the 
crush  of  waggons  in  Thames-atreet,  he  heard  here  ihe  low  of  cattle  and 
the  Ueat  of  sheep ;  the  thrush  sang  in  the  thickets,  and  the  winds  that, 
iweeping  over  eastward-spreading  London,  whirled  about  only  dust  and 
smoke,  were  here  Burprised  and  gimtified  at  being  able  to  load  their  pinions 
with  rich  fragrance,  breathed  upwards  from  countless  gardens. 

Oh !  ye  destroyers !  Civilisation  and  advancing  Prosperity  I  ye  arch 
enemiee  to  Nature  and  Nature's  delights  I  that  scene  now  is  blotted  out 
The  tuneful  blackbird  has  winged  away  to  regions  that  still  offer  a  covert; 
tile  lowing  cattle  have  been  driven  to  Smithfield,  and  converted  into  food  I 
and  where  trees  waved,  where  hawthorn  he^es  divided  the  velvet 
meadows,  and  the  odorous  gardens  hmghed  in  the  awakening  eye  of  day, 
little  now  is  seen  but  long,  long  rows  of  red-brick  domiciles — a  wilderness 
of  ehimney-pots,  which  discharge  their  blaek  or  yellow  clouds,  generated 
by  inferior  "  Inland"  or  Wallsend  coals;  while  omnibuses  rattle  along, 
and  l^ons  of  shops-^draper,  grooer,  and  coitennonger — stare  at  the 
■orrowfol  muser  from  every  comer.  Alas  I  for  that^once  rural  suburb— 
for  pleasant,  pleasant  Brompton ! 

The  cottage  in  whieh  Hester  lodged  belosiffed  to  »  gardener.  It  was 
not  surrounded  by  trees,  for  medioai  men  have  an  aversion  to  trees, 
shutting  out  the'^iree  air,  and  breathing  at  night  pernicious  gases  into 
windows ;  but  it  stood  embosomed  among  £owetB  and  aromatic  shrubs. 
The  place  was  near  to  London,  and  yet  ao  retired,  so  still,  so  rura]»  that 
it  well  might  seem  a  hundred  miles  awmy« 

The  afternoon  is  warm,  the  air  soft  and  sweet,  as  if  breathing  over 
Shakspeare's  *'  bank  of  violeto."  Hester  is  reslang  on  a  rustic  seat  near 
the  porch  of  the  cottage.    Her  faithfol  attendant^  Julie,  is  alflo  ihere^ 
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for  the  turnkey's  daughter  now  seldom  quits  her  side.  Each  has  a  book 
in  her  hand,  but  they  seem  wrapped  in  their  own  thoughts,  heeding  not 
the  page  over  which  they  bend.  The  eyes  of  Julie  now  wander  across 
the  garden,  then  along  uie  meadows  beyond,  and,  lastly,  are  fixed  on 
the  crimson  clouds  which  are  beginning  in  the  west  to  roll  themselves 
around  the  sinking  sun.  There  is  an  expression  of  simple  wonder,  and 
intense  adoration,  m  the  young  girFs  look,  as  if  she  sees  in  those  masses 
of  gorgeousness  and  glory  the  sky-throne  of  Nature's  God ;  or  £mcies 
she  looks  through  their  long  vistas  of  branching  gold  into  paradise. 
Hester  watches  her,  and  as  the  rays  grow  deeper  and  richer,  their  re- 
flection is  cast  on  each  girl's  countenance,  on  their  long,  wavy  hair,  and 
on  their  garments,  imtil  they  appear  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
soft  and  living  purple. 

Heliotropes  turning  to  ihe  sun  seemed  those  fair  motionless  beings — 
worshippers  of  the  Persian  Mithra,  praying  in  silence,  and  mourning  that 
the  God  of  Day  should  number  now  so  few  disciples  on  earth.  Hester 
at  length  spoke  to  her  companion  : 

'^  You  admire  the  scene,  Julie ;  it  does  not  much  resemble  die  pro* 
spect  which,  for  twenty  years,  spread  before  you  within  the  walls  of  the 
Fleet  Prison?" 

''  No,  Miss  Somerset ;  but  I  told  you  I  was  once  at  Hampstead,  and 
fieither  said  the  scene  there  is  the  finest  in  the  world." 

'*  Then  Reuben  has  .been  a  traveller?" 

'^  He  says  so,  for  he  has  been  at  fiamet,  at  Norwood,  at  Graveaend, 
and  even  at  Margate.  I  once  thought  the  last  place  was  almost  at  the 
end  of  the  world,  but,  thanks  to  your  teaching,  I  know  better  now." 

''Yes,  by  reading  and  by  patient  study,  Julie,  you  are  advancing 
wonderfully.  That  mind  of  yours  is  a  brigat  star  which  has  long  been 
obscured  by  the  mists  and  clouds  of  ignorance ;  these  fogs  are  fast  passing 
away." 

''  Would  that  they  were!  but  I  am  still  a  poor  ignorant,  uncultivated, 
and  blind  being.  I  feel  I  was  bom  to  serve,  and  to  look  up  to  another 
for  direction.  I  do  not  understand  the  feeling  that  prompts  some  to 
elevate  themselves  above  their  fellow-creatures.  Ambition  seems  to  me 
a  curse  rather  than  a  noble  passion  of  the  mind.  My  happiness  has 
been,  and  I  trust  long  will  be,  to  wait  on  and  serve  you." 

"  Now,  Julie,  you  are  most  obstinate ;  I  tell  you  agsin,  you  are  not 
my  servant,  but  my  companion  and  iriend.  For  your  care  of  me,  and 
your  unwearied  attention  during  my  late  illness,  I  owe  you  a  debt  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  discharge.  Listen  to  me.  Shall  we  henceforth  live 
entirely  together,  toil  on  together,  and  assist  each  other  in  buffeting  the 
assaults  of  fortune — sworn  friends  in  good  and  evil?" 

''  That  is  too  much  to  hope,  far  too  much  for  me  to  expect.  Your 
proposal  overwhelms  me  with  happiness,  and  yet  fills  me  with  sorrow — 
sorrow,  because  I  am  so  unworthy  of  your  regard." 

''Dear  Julie,"  said  Hester,  "vou  are  all  I  ask,  all  I  desire  in  a 
fnend.     Would  that  a  nearer  tie  than  friendship's  existed  between  usT' 

"  A  nearer  tde? — you  must  mean,  then,  that  of  a  cousin  or  a  sister ;  such 
a  thing  to  me  would  be  strange,  yet  inexpressibly  delightful,  for  I  have 
no  relation  in  the  world  but  my  fother  and  mother." 

The  turnkey's  daughter  looked  with  a  loving  smile  into  .Hester's  face. 
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Was  there  an  eleotric  chain  of  sympathy  hinding  togetber  the  two  gentle 
spirits  ?  Did  that  mysterious  affinity  exist  between  them,  known  some- 
times to  those  proceeding  from  the  same  stock  ?  However  this  might  be, 
they  gazed  ana  gazed  in  silence,  and,  drawing  nearer,  dung  at  last  into 
a  close  embrace. 

The  romid  glowing  orb  of  the  sun  rested  on  the  horizon,  and,  through 
the  softening  golden  naze,  the  eye  could  follow  its  course.  The  farewell 
rays  rested  on  the  summit  of  the  old  church  tower  across  the  meadows  ; 
they  pkved  around  the  tall  graceful  poplars,  whose  leaves  glistened  and 
trembled  as  with  delight;  and  they  lingered  lovinfly  among  the  autumnal 
roses,  and  kissed  each  smaller  flower  into  sleep,  tne  odours  of  which  were 
breathiDg,  like  the  sweet  Toluptuous  sighs  of  gathering  fairies,  around 
those  two  lovely  forms. 

The  golden  globe  dipped  down ;  its  upper  rim  flashed  and  shot  corus- 
cations, like  arrows  of  fire,  in  its  intense  departing  glory — lower  and 
lower  yet — one  burning  point — it  disappeared  at  last. 

Love  on,  dream  on,  gentle  spirits !  The  stars,  as  they  are  slowly  distilled 
from  heaven  in  drops  of  liquid  silver,  are  not  brighter  than  your  bright 
thoughts ;  the  staamess  azure  of  the  deep  sky  is  not  purer  than  your  pure 
natures.  Oh !  where  shall  we  find  a  type  of  holy  innocence,  of  perfect 
mental  beauty  unmixed  with  guile,  of  ill  that  approaches  nearest  to  the 
divine  nature  of  the  mysterious  unseen  One,  the  reflex  of  whose  shadow 
we  are — where,  if  not  m  the  breast  of  woman,  in  that  soft  spring-time  of 
life  when  the  aflPections  are  fresh  as  new-bom  flowers,  and  the  wings  of 
passion  and  earth's  more  sordid  feelings  have  cast  no  blight  on  her  path? 


FIRE-ARMS. 


The  march  of  practical  science,  of  late  years,  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  stupendous  structures  of  tubular  bridges  and  the  power  of  steam,  nor 
even  to  making  the  lightning  flights  of  electricity  useful  to  mankind,  but 
the  laws  which  regulate  projectiles  have  also  not  only  claimed,  but  obtained, 
a  share  of  that  wonderful  progress  which  distinguishes  the  present  so  &t 
beyond  every  previous  period  of  the  world.  '*  An  elongated  projectile,*' 
justly  observes  Colonel  Chesney,*  'Ms  one  of  the  happier  efforts  of  skill 
and  genius,  the  application  of  which  to  the  musket  has  been  accompanied 
by  such  improvements  in  the  arm  itself,  as  will,  according  to  some,  super- 
sede the  use  of  lifi;ht  artillery  altogether ;  and,  under  modified  circum- 
stances, must  produce  considerable  changes  in  the  formation  as  well  as  the 
tactics  of  modem  armies." 

The  various  kinds  of  fire-arms  now  competing  for  the  palm  of  excel- 
lence may  be  classed  under  two  heads — viz.,  tne  breech-loading  musket,  and 
another  description  of  weapon  receiving  the  ball  at  the  muzzle.  The  latter, 

*  Observations  on  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Pire-arms,  and  on  the  Probable 
££fect8  in  War  of  the  New  Musket:  with  a  Proposition  for  reorganising  the  Royal 
B^ment  of  ArtClery  by  a  Subdivision  into  Battalions  in  ench  special  arm  of 
Garrison,  Field,  and  Horse  Artillery,  with  Suggestions  for  promoting  its  Efficiency. 
By  Colonel  Chesney,  D.C.L.  and  F.R.S.,  Royal  Artillery.    Longman  and  Co. 

Feb. — ^YOL.  zciv.  NO.  ccclzxiy.  n 
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as  far  as  it  has  been  brouriit  mtonse  ia  France^  is  practically  shown  to  be 
greatly  superior  to  the  md  musket  of  that  nation,  and  the  former  is  ex- 
pected to  have  still  greater  adracntages ;  bat  whichever  principle  may 
ultimately  receive  the  preference,  it  is  certain  that  the  new  weapons,  in 
either  case,  will  have  greater  range  and  far  more  accuracy  than  has  been 
hitherto  obtuned  6om  the  best  rifles  in  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced 
marksmen. 

Bapidity  in  firmg,  and  other  advantages,  has  cansed  a  breaeh-loading 
musket  to  have  been  a  demderatum  ever  nnoe  the  arm  was  invented.  A 
new  musket  of  ijiis  kind  was  constructed  some  years  baek  under  the  diree* 
tion  of  the  Swedish  commissionerB,  which  it  was  hoped  would  combine  the 
best  qualities  of  the  weapons  hitherto  in  use,  and  would  also  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  flattened  ball  invented  by  Delvigne  for  his  musket,  as 
weH  as  the  belted  ball  introduced  in  England  by  Mr.  Lovell.  Extensive 
experiments  were  carried  on  between  1839  and  1845  to  test  the  relative 
advantages  of  this  weapon  compared  with  &e  common  smooth-barrelled 
musket,  and  also  with  the  Jager  rifle,  at  different  distances  and  in  various 
ways.  We  are  indebted  for  the  residts  of  these  experiments  to  the  eon- 
rideration  given  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Portloek,  R.E.,  to  the  important 
question  of  how  far  such  improved  weapons  may  be  made  to  take  a  more 
effectual  part  in  the  defence  of  fortified  places  and  positions.  ('<  Corps 
Papers,  &c.,  compiled  from  the  Contributions  of  the  Officers  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,''  kc.j  pp.  89,  862-880.) 

The  French,  whose  attempts  had  preceded  those  of  the  Norwegians,  did 
not  fiul  to  continue  their  experiments,  and  the  cylindro-conical  projectile, 
which  th^  used  instead  of  tne  ordinary  ball,  possesses,  according  to  Paix- 
hans  (<*  Cfonstitution  Militaire  de  la  France/'  par  H.  J.  Paixhans,  Ancien 
G^n^ral  de  Division  d'ArtiUerie,  pp.  225,  226),  the  advantage  of  encoun- 
tering less  resistance  with  an  equal  mass;  consequentiy,  while  the  direc- 
tion will  be  truer,  and  the  distance  the  projectile  will  be  earned  will  be 
greater  as  the  resistance  to  its  propulsion  and  passage  through  the  air  is 
has,  so,  also,  at  the  same  time,  any  piece  in  wluch  it  may  be  used, 
whether  a  musket  or  a  great  gun,  will  produce  a  shock  considerably  less 
than  one  of  the  same  ctdibre  propelling  a  spherical  projectile.  Hence^  a 
musket  with  a  cylindro-conical  projectile  would  be  more  efficient  in  the 
hands  of  a  boy  than  a  musket  with  a  common  ball  in  the  hands  of  a  full- 
grown  marksman — ^there  would  be  littie  or  no  recoil,  and  a  better  direo- 
tion  derived  from  several  concurrent  circumstances,  less  resistance^  and  a 
greater,  and  consequently  more  direct  range. 

This  important  net,  which,  when  once  practically  iq>plied  appears  so 
ample,  that,  like  Columbus's  eeg,  we  wonder  it  haa  never  been  thought 
of  toll  the  word  ball  had  almost  become  synonymous  with  gun  and  masket 
projectiles,  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  forward  by  Canm,  an  officer 
of  ariallery,  at  Charleville,  in  1888.  A  hollow  introdcraed  into  the  lazger 
extremity  of  the  projectile  was  subsequently  proposed  by  Captain  Bioia, 
and  which,  by  carrying  the  centre  of  gravity  further  forward,  gave  it  aa 
increased  range,  the  accuracy  of  which  was  at  the  same  time  much  im- 
proved by  a  very  rimple  contrivance  of  a  Monsieur  Tamisier,  who  cUt 
channels  m  the  after-part  of  the  <^linder,  and  these,  acting  like  the  tail  of 
a  rocket,  the  leatibers  of  an  arrow,  or  the  shaffc  of  a  javeli%  and  opposing 
resistance  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  ffight^not  only  pieveated  tne  de* 
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'oaiion  of  the  baU,  but  emta  caiued  H  to  lesome  the  true  diiectioB  in  caM 
of  any  masBeniaiy  diYBtgeocy, 

Fmalljf  hy  means  of  a  yeiyaimj^e  prooeny  ''  the  origin  and  peeutiarilj 
of  whicli^^  sa]PB  PaizhaiMy  *'  are  unlmoivni  to  me^"  Captam  Mim6  su^* 
eeeded  ift  camiBg  the  ball  to  enter  the  musket  freely,  and  yet  to  fill  up  the 
proQifei  of  the  i^e  eompletehr,  by  ezpanaion,  as  it  pasted  tbrough  the 
beie.  The  method  by  which  these  objects  were  aecomplished  became 
known.  Colonel  Chesney  tells  us^  through  some  experiments  made  in 
Ceylon.  The  ball  consists  of  a  cylinder,  having  three  channels  est  round 
Ae  enrfiwe  near  the  extremity,  the  other  end  of  the  missile  being  like  a 
fir-oooe.  A  cylindrical  hdlow  orifice  is  cot  in  the  centre  of  the  ball  or 
eooe,  «4iich  extends  from  its  base  almost  to  its  apex.  Before  pbeing  the 
ball  in  the  piece,  a  small  capsok^  or  thimUe,  is  placed  in  the  apertore  level 
widi  tfke  base  of  the  baD,  and  paper  being  rolled  over  it,  this  end  of  the 
cartridge,  with  the  ball  in  it,  is  dipped  in  grease  about  half  an  indi. 
When  loadii^,  Ae  sQl<fier  bites  off  the  end  of  the  cartridge,  diakesthe 
powder  into  the  barr^  reyerses  the  cartridge  (an  act  in  mich  mistakes 
may  sometimes  be  supposed  to  oocw),  and  puts  the  hall  with  the  thimble 
end  downwards  into  uie  muizle  as  fiff  as  the  upper  channel ;  tears  off  the 
paper,  throws  it  away^,  and  then  rams  the  ball  (with  the  greasy  part  of  the 
pi^wr  OQ  it  and  Ae  uron  ilumble  inside)  down  on  the  powder.  In  firing, 
^  ezpkMiofi,  as  a  matter  of  course,  forces  the  iron  thimble  np  into  l£e 
ecmical  hollow  in  the  ball,  before  the  inertia  of  the  baU  itself  has  been 
overcome^  and  thus,  by  increasii^  its  diameter,  forcee  the  lead  into  the 
gvooTea  of  the  bore  ao  completeiy,  that  the  whole  base  of  the  ballet  is  ex- 
posed to  the  aetioo  of  the  powder  without  allowing  the  slightest  windage^ 
or  any  diminution  of  the  exploave  force  of  the  powder,  by  which  so  much 
efthe  impetus  is  lost  in  common  rifles. 

All  proposed  improvements  had,  hovrerer,  to  contend  in  France  for  a 
long  period  of  time  against  the  prejudiees  and  parsimony,  or  rather  fidse 
eooDomy,  of  the  milttery  and  civd  authoritiea,  alUiougfa  M.  Delvigne,  their 
great  advocate^  pointed  out  how  tiie  best  troops,  under  the  most  experi- 
enced officers,  had  been  beaten  by  IIm  rifles  ci  the  peasanlzy  of  the  TyxoL 
Hie  loss,  however,  of  officers  and  men  in  Aleeria  was  so  great,  that  in 
1838  the  Duke  of  Orieans,  be&xe  going  to  Africa,  organised  a  baiaillan 
of  rifled-musketeov,  derignated  as  the  Chasfeurs  d^Afrigue,  to  take  with 
him.  The  new  arm  was  found  to  be  so  successful,  that  it  was  soon 
adopted  at  home,  in  what  were  designated  as  the  Tirailleurs  de  ViU' 
eenne$  ;  and  a  French  officer  wrote,  some  short  time  back,  ''  Nous  avons 
en  ce  moment  halt  bataiUons  arm^  de  fuol  ray<6  k  balle  2l  cul6t.  Lee 
resnltats  aont  toujours  tr^  satisfaisants.**  Sir  Charles  Shaw  states,  in 
ft  letter  to  the  7¥igM9,  thai  there  are  now  in  the  French  army  a  force  of 
14,000  men  armed  with  the  rifle-musket — ^this  unerring  and  murderous 
weapon,  with  its  cyUndro-eomgue  (conic)  hollow  ball;  and  orders,  he 
furUier  adds,  have  ktely  been  given  to  rifle  the  common  muskets  of  the 
French  army,  and  to  serve  out  the  cylindro-conic  ball.  Sir  Charles  avers, 
from  experiments,  that  the  14,000  French,  with  their  carabines  a  HgeSy 
can  hit  a  section  of  six  men  in  frt>nt  40  times  in  100  shots,  while  the  Bri- 
tish muskets,  with  similar  distance  and  number  of  shots,  can  hit  only 
11  times.  At  a  distance  of  765  yards,  this  rifle-musket  would  to  a  cer- 
tainty knock  down  a  life-guardsman,  in  spite  of  hb  cuirass,  and  a  front 
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of  10  men  at  1100  yards.  The  efficacy  of  this  arm  is  daily  proved  in 
Alfiferia ;  and  at  the  late  siege  of  Rome,  not  an  artilleryman  could  stand 
at  his  gun,  and  Garibaldi's  officers  in  scarlet  were  regularly  shot  down 
without  seeing  or  hearing  from  what  quarter  the  shot  came.  '^  In  shorty'' 
adds  Sir  Charles,  "  disguise  it  as  one  may,  500  men  so  armed  are  mora 
than  a  match  for  any  3000  men  armed  with  the  present  British  musket 
There  is  now  as  much  difference  between  the  rine  of  the  Tirailleurs  of 
Vincennes  and  our  regulation  muskets,  as  between  our  musket  and  the 
bows  and  arrows  of  the  Indians." 

The  progress  of  the  2kindnadelffew€hry  or  needle-igniting  musket,  was 
as  slow  at  Irst  in  Prussia  as  the  carabine  et  tige  in  France ;  but  the  fiisi- 
leers  having  been  so  armed,  its  adoption  is  becoming  more  general,  and 
it  will  probably  be  used  ere  long  throughout  the  Prussian  army.  This 
is,  in  some  respects,  a  great  improvement  upon  the  carahine  a  tige^  as  it 
is  loaded  at  the  breech,  and  thus  a  soldier  can  load  almost  as  easily  in  a 
recumbent  as  in  an  upright  position,  and  he  need  not,  when  once  behind 
cover,  allow  any  part  of  his  oody  to  be  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  A 
more  perfect  ignition  of  the  powder  is  effected  by  a  metal  needle,  whidi 
is  forced  through  the  charge,  and  explodes  the  powder  in  front,  instead, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  at  the  end  of  the  charge.  The  projectile  is 
cvlindro*comc,  like  the  French,  and  becomes  rifled  as  it  passes  throudi 
tne  barrel ;  and,  lastiy,  from  being  fired  by  a  spring,  the  motion  of  me 
trigger  is  so  simple  and  delicate  as,  with  the  diminished  recoil,  not  to  in* 
terfere  with  a  correct  aim.  Thud,  besides  celerity  in  firing,  which, 
without  over-exertion,  extends  to  about  six  rounds  in  a  minute,  and 
entire  freedom  from  windage,  by  which  a  range  is  obtained  of  from  800 
to  1200  yards,  the  projectile  is  also  truer  in  its  flight  than  the  round 
bullet,  and  the  barrel  is  cleared  at  each  discharge  from  the  effiocts  of  the 
previous  one  by  pasteboard  waddings 

The  breech-loading  musket  was  used  with  great  effect  in  the  late  Hmi* 
garian  war,  and  still  more  decisively  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  Danes 
found  themselves  opposed,  to  their  cost,  in  one  part  of  the  hard-fought 
battle  of  Bstedt,  to  skirmishers  armed  with  the  new  Prussian  musket: 

The  enemy  (says  the  Danish  commander-in-chief,  Krogh),  under  cover  of  a 
bridge,  fired  with  pointed  balls  (SpUzkugeln),  at  a  distance  of  100  and  150 
yards.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  couple  of  guns  threw  shells  at  a  short  range  amons 
the  skirmishers ;  it  was  in  vain  that  a  body  of  cavalry  made  their  severu 
attacks ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  endeavour  was  made  to  bring  up  the  infantry 
from  Oberstolk,  which  was  now  in  flames,  while  a  fierce  engagement  was  going 
on  in  it  from  the  hoiise-windows  and  the  streets.  In  less  than  an  hour  we 
suffered  a  great  loss.  The  brave  General  Schleppegrell  fell  mortallv  wounded 
during  the  attacks ;  the  chief  of  his  staff,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bulow,  waa 
severely  wounded ;  the  commander  of  the  battery,  Colonel  Baggeilsen,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  two  of  his  guns  taken  by  the  enemy.  Several  other  officers 
were  also  killed — among  them  Lieutenant  Carstensea,  whilst  endeavouring  to 
rescue  Captain  Baggensen,  and  about  70  subalterns  and  privates.  At  least  90 
horses  were  killed  or  taken. 

As  far  as  the  inefficiency  of  the  British  regulation  muaket  is  concerned, 
it  did  not  need  the  disgraces  and  mbfortunes  that  have  been  heaped  upon 
us  in  Kaffirland  to  have  aroused  those  in  authority  from  their  sumneneas. 
The  British  musket  was  no  more  a  match  for  the  Affffhan  jesau  than  it 
would  be  to  the  long  gun  of  the  Kurds,  with  its  portable  rest,  or  the  con* 
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tmental  Zundnadelgewehr  or  carabine  d  iige.  £yen  io  fair  open  fieht> 
when  the  Affghans  were  not  sheltered  behind  their  precipitous  rocks,  taey 
shot  down  our  soldiers  at  a  distance  with  positiye  impunity. .  A  notable 
example  of  this  is  given  in  Kaye's  ^'  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan,'' 
in  an  account  of  the  action  fought  by  Brigadier  Shelton  at  BaJimum,  on 
the  23rd  of  Noyember,  1841 : 

The  one  gun  was  nobly  worked,  and,  for  a  time,  with  terrible  effect  told 
•upon  the  Affghan  multitudes,  who  had  only  a  matchlock  fire  to  give  back  in 
return.  But,  thus  nobly  worked,  round  after  round  poured  in  as  quickly  as 
the  piece  could  be  loaded,  it  soon  became  unserviceable.  The  vent  was  so 
heated  by  the  incessant  firing,  that  the  gunners  were  no  longer  able  to  serve  it. 
Ammunition,  too,  was  becoming  scarce.  What  would  not  those  resolute  artil* 
lerymen  have  given  for  another  sun  ?  The  firing  ceased,  and  the  British 
musketeers  were  then  left  to  do  tneir  work  alone.  Little  could  they  do  at 
such  a  time  against  the  far-reaching  Affghan  matchlocks.  The  enemy  poured 
a  destructive  fire  into  our  squares,  but  the  muskets  of  our  infantry  could  not 
reach  their  assailants.  The  two  forces  were  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
which  gave  all  the  advantage  to  the  AffjB;lians,  who  shot  down  our  men  with 
ease,  and  laughed  at  the  musket-balls,  which  never  reached  their  position. 

And  again,  on  the  same  day,  the  historian  relates : 

The  enemy  returned  to  the  field  recruited  by  new  hordes,  whom  they  met 
emerging  from  the  city ;  and  soon  the  swelling  multitude  poured  itself  on  our 
battalions.  The  general  had  sent  out  new  supplies  of  ammunition  with  an- 
other limber  and  horses  for  the  gun ;  and  it  was  soon  again  in  full  operation, 
playing  with  murderous  effect  upon  the  masses  of  the  enemy.  But  again,  the 
British  muskets  were  found  no  match  for  the  Affghan  jezails.  There  were 
truer  eyes  and  steadier  hands,  too,  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  than  in  our  own, 
and  now,  with  unerring  aim,  the  Affghan  marksmen  mowed  down  our  men  like 
grasa. 

The  Kaffirs,  without  being  apparently  in  possession  of  superior  fire- 
arms,  still,  being  accustomed  to  the  practised  aim  of  a  Boor  rifleman,  or 
border  muksman,  chary  of  his  powder,  trained  to  field-sports,  zealous  in 
self-defence,  slow  to  fire,  but  steady  in  the  act,  have  positively  learnt  to 
hragh  at  the  vain  discharges  of  r^^ation  musketry  that  are  now  ex- 
hausted against  rocks  and  bushes.  Our  rifle  corps — if  it  pleases  Provi- 
dence to  allow  the  last  regiment  sent  out  by  the  screw  steam-sloop 
MegiBra  to  reach  the  Cape— and  the  double-barrelled  rifles  sent  out  in 
the  Birkenhead  to  arm  the  light  cavalry,  may  yet  teach  them  that  civili- 
sation, though  slow,  is  always  triumphant.  It  is  very  late  in  the  day,  but 
every  nerve  should  be  strained  to  prevent  Kaflirland  becoming  Britain's 
Algeria ;  not  to  mention  the  exceeding  danger  of  sending  our  best  rc^- 
ments  flrom  home  at  a  time  when  the  ruler  of  the  French  has  declaredto 
his  soldiery  that  his  name  and  their  glory  and  their  misfortunes  are 
identified,  and  that  by  him  the  one  is  to  be  revived  and  the  other  wiped 
away ! 

If  a  thousand  men  were  armed  with  muskets  on  the  new  principle,  the 
Kaffirs  would  be  destroyed  long  before  they  could  approach  near  enough 
to  hurt  one  of  our  men.  They  could  be  picked  out  at  great  distances 
from  among  their  rocks. and  bushes.  ''  One  can  easily  imagine,"  says 
.  Sir  C.  Shaw,  ^  what  panic  would  be  among  the  Kaffirs  when,  if  four 
are  together,  one  of  tnem  to  a  certainty  would  be  shot  at  a  distance  of 
1100  yards,  and  if  they  were  in  crowds,  each  ball  fired  would  hit  its  man 
at  1530  yaxds ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  foroe  at 
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the  Cape  were  armed  as  they  ought  and  might  be,  the  war 
finish,  and  with  oomparativdij  little  bloodshed."  As  a  question  of 
economy — and  John  Bull  is  ferj  partial  to  such  oonsiderations,  eyen  when 
his  honour  and  gkny^  the  safety  of  his  ookmies,  or  the  defence  of  his 
own  hearth  and  home  are  concerned, — if  600  men,  anned  with  the  new 
arm,  can  do  the  work  of  2000  with  the  regulation  musket,  the  answer  is 
obfious.  The  cost  of  the  war,  amounting  under  the  ezistnig  system, 
according  to  the  Thnes^  to  S900i.  per  day,  but  in  reality  to  more  tluHt 
4000/.,  would,  supposing  this  new  system  to  have  been  in  fbrc^  hare 
amounted  to  only  1000/.  per  day. 

It  is  more  tlum  satisfactory,  it  is  a  posidre  relief  to  the  mind,  under 
tihese  circumstances,  to  know  that  the  efficiency  of  these  new  wei^ns 
are  being  put  to  the  test  by  a  committee  ^pointed  by  the  commander- 
in*chiei^  and  that  it  has  been  all  but  decided  on  the  adoption  of  a  musket 
on  the  French  pattern  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  army.  It  is  un- 
derstood, that  besides  the  French  and  Prussian  rifle-muskets^  a  yariety  of 
others  were  subjected  to  experiment  by  the  committee.  Amongst  the 
number,  the  patent  needle  gun  of  Sears  and  the  rifle  invented  by  Mr. 
Lancaster  may  be  mentioned.  The  former  loads  at  the  breech,  and 
partly  resembles  the  Prussian  musket,  but  has  in  addition  a  receptacle 
containing  fifi:y  detonating  caps,  which  are  brought  forward  by  a  simple 
operation  to  successively  ignite  so  many  charges. 

Mr.  Lancaster's  rifle  is  also  a  needle  gun  with  a  cylindro-conic  ball, 
with  rings  round  the  lower  part,  which  permit  the  compression  of  the 
ball,  which,  on  being  forced  down  by  the  ramrod,  assumes  more  com- 
pletely the  form  of  the  inside  of  the  barrel.  The  construction  of  diis 
rifle  is  simpler  than  the  Prussian  musket,  though  ^ving,  it  is  said,  an 
equal  range.  We  do  not  know  the  objections  to  Mr.  Seais's  musket ; 
probably  the  same  that  have  hitherto  been  advanced  against  all  breedi- 
loading  arms — the  escape  of  gas  through  the  apertures,  after  firing  has 
been  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  and,  finally,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
tile  barrel  from  the  smoke  and  burnt  powder  issuing  through  the  aper- 
tnres  at  the  place  of  junction  of  the  cylinder  with  the  bairel.  But  as 
the  breech-loading  musket  must  ever  be  the  highest  desideratum  in  per- 
fecting fire-arms,  slight  imperfecdons  ought  not  to  be  considered,  in 
comparison  with  the  advantages  and  possible  effect  of  such  an  instrument 
as  Mr.  Sears  proposes,  in  modem  warfare.  Many  American  pieces  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  had  close-fitting  breeches;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that,  if  government  patronage  was  given  to  sudi  a  weapon,  the  skill  of 
our  workmen  would  yet  overcome  the  trifling  eidsting  o^ections  to  the 
most  perfect  of  all  instruments  yet  proposed. 

The  officers  of  the  Dee  steam  troop-ship,  latdy  returned  fiom  the 
Cape,  say  that  the  Kaffirs  are  so  active  and  daring  that  they  venture 
witiktn  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  patrol  and  show  themselves,  but  in  a 
posidon  that  they  can  drop  down  flat  on  the  ground  the  moment  they 
see  a  musket  brought  to  a  level  for  firing  at  them,  and  in  almost  every 
instance  escape  b^ng  touched  by  the  buUets.  The  savages  then  start 
upon  their  feet,  and  run  upon  the  patrob  before  tiiey  have  time  to  reload, 
and  while  the  patrols  strive  to  keep  the  Kaffirs  at  a  distance  with  the 
bayonet,  the  latter  jump  about  with  the  i^Hty  of  monkeys,  and  dose 
upon  the  soldiers,  holding  them  by  their  belto  while  they  stib  them. 
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The  most  senriceable  descriplioQ  of  muskets,  add  the  same  officers,  to 
eontond  with  the  Kaffirs,  would  be  those  loading  at  the  breech,  as  they 
would  give  the  soldier  more  confideooe,  and  avoid  his  having  to  alter  the 
defensive  position  of  the  bayonet  when  loa^g. 

The  French  rifle-musket  about  to  be  adopted  in  this  country  has  one 
great  advantage — ^that  it  is  light  as  well  as  being  a  more  efficient  weapon 
than  even  the  common  lifle ;  and  this  is  an  important  consideration,  when 
so  much  more  depends  on  rapidity  of  movements  than  on  carrymg  a 
quantity  of  ammunition  into  action.  Unfortunately  the  ball  is  keaviery 
and  it  has  been  proposed  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  reducing  the  number 
of  rounds  from  sixty  to  forty.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  diffiereoce 
of  opinion  on  this  subject  among  military  men.  Colonel  Chesney  says 
it  is  understood  that  the  number  of  rounds  fired  has  varied  from  three  to 
about  twelve.  In  the  three  days  ending  with  Waterloo,  the  number  of 
rounds  fired  amounted  to  987,000,  which,  from  the  number  of  men  under 
arms,  would  be  from  ten  to  twelve  each  :  thirty  rounds,  therefore,  would 
appear  to  be  ample  for  the  ^soldier  to  carry,  and  twenty  additional  rounds, 
on  an  average,  might  accompany  tlie  army  in  light  waggons.  An  old 
light  division  officer,  writing  in  the  Times,  says  the  Rifles  went  into  action 
at  Waterloo  with  eigh^  rounds,  and  during  the  day  were  three  times 
supplied  with  more  I  It  will  not  do,  therefore,  to  draw  averages  of  ex- 
penditure of  ammunition  from  the  gross  amount  of  men  under  arms. 
Still  Colonel  Chesney's  suggestion  is  best,  and  meets  what  the  old  light 
division  officer  so  much  insists  upon :  greater  lightness  of  equipment^ 
thirty  to  forty  rounds  in  the  pouch,  and  additional  ammunition  according 
to  dfcumstances  ;  in  a  genoral  action,  to  the  new  musketeers  not  less 
-than  sixty  rounds  accompanying  the  army  in  light  waggons.  The  latter 
writer  tells  us  that  Mr.  Greener,  of  Birmingham,  has  invented  a  double- 
barrelled  musket,  which  weis'hs  only  three  ounces  more  than  the  Ordnance 
sinele  barrel,  with  one-fourui  less  powder,  and  a  ball  eighteen  to  the  pound, 
and  which  is  yet  effective  at  twice  the  distance  of  the  clumsy,  inefficient 
2L  12s.  6d.  regulation  musket.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  weapon  would 
be  invaluable  in  the  kind  of  warfiEure  earned  on  in  ELaffraria,  where  there  is  np 
bringing  on  a  general  engagement.  We  have  seen  a  man's  life  saved  by 
a  double-barrelled  fbwling-pieoe.  He  was  attacked  bv  two  Kurds,  who 
discharged  their  pistols  out  of  effective  range.  The  European  shot  one 
of  his  assailants,  whereupon  the  other,  deeming  him  (for  he  was  on  foot;, 
and  had  no  other  arms^  while  his  antagonists  were  mounted)  at  his  mercy, 
rushed  at  him  with  his  spear,  but  a  second  barrel,  which  the  Kurd  had 
never  dreamt  o^  tumbled  him  over,  and  saved  the  traveller's  life. 

The  before-quoted  ^  Old  Light  Division  Officer"  gives  an  instance  of 
inereased  activity  imparted  to  the  troops  by  a  relief  from  a  part  of  their 
ordinsry  load : 

When,  in  1818,  the  light  division  attacked  the  Pass  of  Vera,  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  officer  commanding  the  second  bri^e,  whose  place  it  was  to  take 
the  fortified  heights  to  the  left  of  the  pass,  with  his  usual  watchful  considera- 
tion of  the  difficulties  of  the  eround,  ordered. that  the  tents  should  be  left 
standing,  and  that  the  men  mimt  leave  their  knapsacks  in  the  camp.  In  con- 
sequence of  tliis  precaution,  the  successive  lines  of  intrenchments  were  at- 
tacked and  carried  with  astonishing  mpidity ;  and  when  the  garrison  of  500 
men  evacuated  the  last  fort  crowning  the  heights  and  descended  the  mountain- 
side towards  France,  we  were  enabM  to  outrun  them,  and,  though  they  bad  a 
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good  deal  the  start  of  us,  we  intercepted  and  took  the  whole  of  them  prisoners. 
It  was  the  rule  to  halt  ten  minutes  at  the  end  of  every  hour  on  we  line  of 
march,  and  even  with  the  light  division  it  was  considered  very  good  work  to 
get  over  thrle  miles  an  hour ;  but  when  the  same  men,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  landed  at  Plymouth  and  marched  into  Rent,  being  lightened  of  their 
blanketsand  ammunition,  t.  e.,  between  ten  and  eleven  pounds,  thev  felt  the 
relief  so  great  that  they  made  no  difficulty  of  clearing  four  miles  an  hour,  and 
preferred  to  perform  their  marches,  sometimes  twenty-five  miles  and  upwards, 
without  a  smgle  halt.  To  such  considerations  the  Ordnance  appear  to  be 
particularly  insensible. 

How  does  the  sportsman,  having  little  besides  his  fowling-piece  to  carry, 
Icok  at  this  question  ?*>a  double-barrelled  gun,  weighing  orainarily  about 
7^  lbs. ;  he  is  jealous  of  every  ounce  of  excess,  and  so  it  u  that  a  eun  of 
8  lbs.  is  almost  unsaleable.  Now  see  what  the  soldier  has  to  carry,  all  the 
weights  here  given  being  those  of  the  articles  of  the  newest  regulations : 

lbs.  oz. 
The  musket,  alone 10    6 


Sling,  bayonet,  and  scabbard         .        .    .       1   12 

Pouch  and  belts 8  10 

Sixty  rounds  of  ammunition         .        .    .      5  10 

Total  arms,  accoutrements,  and  ammunition 
Knapsack  and  contents 

lbs.  oz. 
.    21     6 
.    25    2 

Total 

.    46    8 

To  which,  if  you  add  his  clothinff,  about  8  lbs.,  and  in  the  field,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  days*  rations  of  bread,  the  amount  will  swell  up  to  near  60  lbs.,  one- 
fifU)  of  the  load  of  the  strongest  baggage-mule.  From  this,  except  that  the 
knapsack  itself,  with  its  straps,  might  perliaps  afford  to  lose  a  few  ounces, 
there  is  nothing  that  we  can  reduce  without  injury  except  in  the  arms,  aocou* 
trements,  and  ammunition,  from  which  there  can  be  no  question  that  4^  lbs., 
t.  f.,  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  may  be  abstracted  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

To  this  may  be  added  that  a  great  improvement  was  made  manifest  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  the  way  of  carrymg  the  knapsack. 

We  have  seen  that,  besides  a  more  distant  execution,  and  other  ad- 
Tantages  claimed  for  the  new  fire-arm,  its  advocates  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  its  fire  will  be  more  formidable  than  that  of  grape-shot ;  that 
the  gunners  would  be  picked  off  at  such  a  distance  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible kft  them  to  serve  the  guns  in  fieu^  of  light  in&ntry,  and  it  will, 
in  consequence,  supersede  the  use  of  light  artillery.     It  is  idso  all^^ed 
that  personal  conflicts,  such  as   line  against  line,  or  column  against 
column,  will  cease  altogether,  and  future  battles  be  dedded  by  the  ^ecta 
of  a  rapid  and  destructive  fire,  in  the  precision  of  which,  rather  than  on 
personal  contact  and  extensive  combinations,  the  result  will  depend. 
^  Since  a  single  man  can  now  be  struck  down  by  a  musket-ball  at  a  con- 
riderable  distance,  it  follows  that  the  means  of  defending  field-works,  a 
river,  a  defile,  or,  in  fiict,  any  strong  post  where  the  defenders  can  remain 
under  cover,  whilst  the  attacking  force  is  exposed,  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased.     In  such  cases  (says  Colonel  Chesney),  more  particulaHy  in 
that  of  a  fortress,  the  defences  will  probably  become  superior  to  the 
attack  ;  at  least,  after  such  modifications  in  the  construction  of  fortresses 
shall  have  taken  place  as  will  give  longer  lines  of  defence,  protected  hj 
a  loopholed  musketiy  fire  from  those  parts  of  the  works  which  in  this 
respect  have  been  hitherto  rather  neglected. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel  Portlock,  in  discussing  tbe  more  efficient  combina- 
tion  of  the  musket  and  cannon  in  defence  brought  about  by  the  new 
weapon,  and  the  various  modifications  which  an  engineer  would  naturally 
adopt  in  his  works,  as  consequent  on  the  altered  range  of  the  muskeg 
says  that  they  may  all  be  referred  to  some  one  of  the  following  ad- 
vantages he  gains  by  it : 

1.  The  power  of  using  larger  lines  of  defence. 

2.  The  diminution  in  the  number  of  salients. 

3.  The  power  of  uniting  naturally  strong  and  salient  points  by  simple 
Imes,  without  intervening  saUents. 

4.  An  effective  co-operation  of  cannon  and  musketry  in  defence. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  changes  of  permanent  works  that  the  science  of  war 
will  experience  a  cnange,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  new  musket^ 
it  must  also,  accorduig  to  competent  authorities  ("  Das  Fahnlein ;  oder, 
die  Compagnie  als  die  wahre  tactische  Einheit,"  &c.  Von  Wittich  und 
Compagnie  Chef  ini  Koniglich  Preussischen  17  In&nterie  Regiment)^ 
occasion  a  complete  change  iu  the  whole  tactics  of  war.  The  power  of 
loading  six  times  for  once  with  the  old  weapon,  will  at  the  onset  give  a 
sevenfold  number  of  combatants  (or,  vice  versdy  one  thousand  may  take 
the  place  of  seven  thousand).  The  new  musket  gives  a  superiority  to 
defensive  over  offensive  warfare  not  hitherto,  known.  There  must  be  an 
increased  proportion  of  light  infantry.  Actions  will  commence  at  a 
greater  distance,  and  there  will  be  greatly  increased  difficulties  of  deploy 
ing  under  so  murderous  a  fire.  Field  guns  (Captain  Wittich  argues) 
will  not  be  able  to  resist  the  powerful  fire  of  ^e  new  musket,  nor  could 
cavalr>'  any  longer  protect  the  guns  from  this  formidable  attack.  Cavalry 
will,  indeed,  cease  to  be  formidable  or  even  dangerous  to  infentry  as 
soon  as  the  latter  is  armed  with  die  new  musket ;  hence  a  great  portion 
of  the  former  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  sufficient  only  preserved  for 
escorts,  covering  the  flanks,  or  for  pursuing  an  enemy.  The  adoption 
of  the  new  musket  might,  however,  be  rendered  morp  complete,  by  arm- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  the  cavalry  with  this  weapon,  and  convert- 
ing them  into  mounied  it^aniry^  the  norse  being  simply  the  means  of 
rapid  locomotion.  (An  initiative  has  been  taken  in  this  direction  by 
arming  the  12th  Lancers,  in  Kaffirland,  with  double-barrelled  rifles.) 
The  artillery  could,  especially,  be  protected  by  such  mounted  riflemen. 
A  change  of  the  formation  of  the  Prussian  army  from  three  to  two  ranks 
18  also  proposed,  as  also  to  discontinue  entirely  the  use  of  heavy  columns. 
The  deepest  formation  proposed  to  be  retained  would  be  to  double  any 
portion  of  the  line  that  might  be  threatened,  so  as  to  have  four  ranks  to 
xesist  a  charge  of  cavalry. 

<^  The  numerous  improvements  in  fire-arms,"  says  Ci4>tain  Wittich, 
«<  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  art  of  war,  whidi,  since  the  discovery  of 
powder,  has  assigned  the  decision  of  batties  chiefly  to  the  infantry  and 
artillery,  will  go  still  further,  and  shake  off  this  remnant  of  the  ancient 
combats  of  knights,  and  that  military  tactics  will  eventually  set  aside 
that  part  of  their  system  which  the  cavalry  mode  of  combat  has  hitiierto 
imposed;  for,  oiring  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  weapon  to  be  used, 
combats,  although  carried  on  from  a  distance,  will  become  more  mur- 
derous, and  will  therefore  be  more  quickly  de<dded. 

**  The  perfection  of  fire-arms,  as  well  as  strategic  opentions,  by  i 
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of  railroAds,  hiiTe  mnch  increased  the  yaloe  of  time ;  end  as  new  problems 
meet  us  ererywhere,  it  is  most  necessaiy  that  we  should  endeayour  to 
soIto  them,  in  order  that  the  necessity  of  putting  them  in  practice  may 
not  come  too  suddenly  upon  us,  when  we  should  hare  to  cmy  our  ex- 
perience  most  dearly ;  for  such  experiments  are  but  too  often  purchased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  human  life/' 

Paixhans  agrees  with  the  Prussian  officer  as  to  the  fact  that  light 
artillery  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  its  position  against  trained  sharp- 
riiooters  armed  with  the  new  musket.  This  distinguished  writer  on 
nulitary  afiBairs  says  that  the  new  musket  has  an  equal  range  and  greater 
precbion  than  field-artillery,  and  that  a  company  of  marksmen  can  pro- 
duce an  equal  effect  at  less  cost  than  a  battoy  €^  artillery,  which  would 
be  soon  rendered  quite  inefficient 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  new  musket,  Ae  following  are  Colonel 
Chesney*s  veir  rational  and  common-sense  observations : 

*^  Should  the  new  musket  realise  the  expectations  even  of  its  most 
moderate  partisans,  its  use  will,  doubtless,  become  general  throughout 
Europe,  and  it  will  no  longer  be  possible  for  one  army  to  throw  oat 
doudb  either  of  mounted  or  ordinary  light  infantry,  much  less  of  angle 
companies  of  these,  as  has  been  imagined  by  the  preceding  authorities, 
without  being  opposed  by  similar  means.  But  eyen  if  we  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  in  some  cases  it  could  be  otherwise,  and  that  the  forces  re- 
oaving  such  an  attack  should  be  unprorided  with  light  or  other  troops 
armed  with  this  weapon,  it  is  not  to  be  imaged  that  an  enemy  would 
be  permitted  to  retain  such  positions  as  would  enable  him  to  pick  off  at 
leisure  the  artillerymen  serving  their  g^ns,  and  the  officers  belong^ne  to 
the  rest  of  the  troops.  Such  an  unequal  contest  could  not  be  allowed  to 
continue ;  for,  if  one  side  had  neither  cavalry  nor  light  infi!intry  to  drive 
in  such  marksmen  as  might  be  i^ut  to  give  this  annoyance,  he  would 
stall  have  the  resource  of  advancing  eoute  qui  eoite  to  bring  on  a  general 
action. 

"  Presuming,  however,  that  similar  offensive  and  defensive  means 
would  be  at  command  on  both  sides,  the  contest,  in  the  first  instance, 
would  resolve  itself  into  one  of  Kght  troops,  whose  attacks,  being 
mutually  supported,  would  (i^^eeably  to  the  supposition  that  Uie  new 
arm  must  supersede  personal  contact)  be  succeeded  by  a  continuous  Bre 
from  two  extended  hostile  fines,  till  the  greater  destruction  on  one  side 
should  lead  to  victory  on  the  other. 

*^  Tactics  of  this  kind,  with  two  long  extended  lines,  aro  not,  however, 
likely  to  follow  the  introduction  of  a  moro  powerful  engine,  nor  is  an 
incessant  fire  of  musketry  more  likely  to  become  the  sole  means  of 
gaining  a  battle  in  these  days  than  it  was  when  the  greatest  of  all 
changes  in  warfare  occurred  by  the  use  of  gunpowder  as  a  propellant. 
We  all  know  that  the  substitution  of  the  matchlock  for  the  arrow  did 
not  by  any  means  put  an  end  to  close  attacks,  although,  comparatively, 
a  much  greater  range  was  the  consequence  than  that  now  under  con- 
sideration.'' 

Colonel  Chesney  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  range  of  the  new  musket 
is  not  equal  to  ^at  of  spherical  case-shot,  which,  with  some  rockets  and 
rolling-shot,  must  drive  parties  of  light  musketeers  in  before  they  covdd 
take  their  intended  position. 
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'^Exoepty  tfaerefbire^  in  the  sapposed  ease  of  a  battle  to  be  dedded 
entirely  by  musketry,  an  attack  must,  although  attended  with  much 
heavier  loss,  be  maae,  as  heretofore,  by  infantrj^  or  cayalry,  imder  the 
protection  of  a  concentrated  fire  of  ar^lery  playing  upon  some  part  of 
the  enemy's  line.  Therefore,  beyond  ceasing  to  expose  dense  columns, 
which  even  under  ordinary  circumstances  have  freauently  £Euled  in  Spain 
and  elsewhere,  a  modification  of  the  tactics  of  the  aifierent  arms  will  pro- 
baUy  be  the  only  changes  caused  by  die  introduction  of  the  new  musket 

**  As  concerns  infantry,  a  greater  proportion  and  a  more  general  use  of 
light  troops  becomes  ind^pensable  as  the  oonsequenee  of  the  new  weapon, 
iniether  the  breech-loading  musket  or  its  rival ;  more  particularly  by  in- 
troducing that  particular  description  of  troops  which,  next  to  the  artillery, 
received  Napoleon's  espedal  care,— namely,  chasseurs  d  cheval" 

A  fair  proportion  of  such  a  force,  Colonel  Chesney  remarks,  in  a  note, 
would  spesdily  put  an  end  to  hostilities  in  Southern  AMca.  Let  us  home 
it  may  be  so.  The  important  services  reeentiy  rendered  by  the  Irregular 
Horse  in  India,  may  give  some  idea  of  what  can  be  d<me ;  the  colonel 
says  he  Has  seen  the  men  of  Skinner's  Horse  break  several  botties  by  the 
fire  of  their  matchlocks,  as  they  passed  in  succession  at  a  gallop.  Colt's 
revolvers,  as  well  as  double-barrelled  rifles,  are,  we  observe,  being  sent 
out ;  which  shows  at  least  some  awakening  to  feelings  of  consideration 
for  the  soldier  and  of  sensibility  to  national  reproach. 

Let  us  now  see  how  we  stand  in  regard  to  the  equally  important 
branch  of  the  service — ^the  artillery.  Tms  formidable  arm,  already  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  fourteentii  and  fifteenth  centuries,  underwent  a 
great  change  in  the  time  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  who  first  made  this 
arm  really  serviceaUe,  whether  in  sieges  or  battles.  When  invading 
Italy,  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  Chiffles  carried  into  the  field,  accor£ 
ing  to  the  lowest  computation,  140  heavy  g^ns,  200  bombards,  and  1000 
hi^quebuttes,  or  hand-guns;  these  also  for  the  first  time  mounted  on 
carriages  of  sufi^ent  strength  to  bear  the  recoil  of  the  pieces  when  fined, 
as  also  to  serve  for  their  transport ;  according  to  some,  in  foot,  the  first 
horse-artillery.  (*<  Etudes  sur  le  passe  et  I'avemr  de  TArtillerie."  Par 
le  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  toL  i.,  pp.  96,  96,  99 ;  voL  ii., 
pp.  118,  114.) 

Tlie  French  artillery,  according  to  the  same  authority,  underwent 
great  improvements  under  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I. ;  but  as  the  efficiency 
of  all  modem  improvements  in  this  arm  are  now  contested  by  the  rifle- 
musket,  so  the  power  attained  by  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  well- 
organised  artiUery  was  first  contested  by  the  musket  itself.  This 
occurred  at  Pavia,  in  1524,  when  victory  was  snatched  from  the  French 
monarch  by  tiie  fire  of  2000  arquebusiers  and  800  musketeers,  who  now 
appeared  for  the  first  time  discharging  bullets  of  two  ounces. 

Artillery,  however,  on  which  so  mudi  depended  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  became  of  still  greater  importance  in  the  eiuiy 
port  of  the  wventeenth,  when  three  distinguished  leaders,  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  gave 
their  attention  to  this  arm  as  an  important  branch  of  the  art  of  war. 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  still  further  improved  this  important  arm, 
suiting  it  to  accompany  and  even  to  form  an  mtegral  part  of  the  system 
of  tactics  he  had  introduced,  and  which  required  a  greater  proportion  of 
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artiHery  than  heretofore,  thus  lai^ly  influencing  throughout  Europe  the 
organisation  and  proportion  of  this  service  relatively  to  the  other  arms. 

In  1833,  the  Prussian  army  appears  to  have  consisted  of  248,000  in* 
fantiy,  43,448  cavalry,  and  39,150  artillery,  or  330,698  in  all.  But  in 
1850  and  in  1851,  the  army,  including  the  Landwehr,  exceeded  400,000 


Austria  had  prepared  a  reorganisation  of  her  artillery,  comhinin^  all 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  gigantic  wars  wnich 
convulsed  the  continent  during  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
This  change,  however,  was  not  carried  out  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
Himgarian  war.  The  result  has  been  an  improved  field  and  rocket  artil- 
lery, without  any  horse-artillery,  the  latter  being  supplied  by  what  is 
called  a  cavalnr  or  flying  battery ;  in  which,  instead  of  being  mounted, 
the  gun  detachments  are  carried  in  a  light  spring  waggon  provided  with 
cushions,  called  a  wiirst.  Austria  has  five  regiments  of  artillery  with 
960  guns,  and  as  the  aggregate  force  in  time  of  peace  is  about  378,552 
men,  there  is  nearly  one  gun  or  one  rocket  tube  to  332  men. 

In  Russia  there  are  no  less  than  360,000  men  and  720  pieces  of  ordnance 
for  the  whole  army,  which  amounts  in  time  of  peace  to  594,000,  b^ng 
one  per  cent  of  the  whole  population. 

The  French  artillery,  although  less  in  proportion  than  that  of  Prussia 
and  Russia,  is  still  very  considerable;  and  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who 
has  so  long  occupied  himself  with  the  study  of  this  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion, is  known  to  contemplate  many  changes  and  improvements.  In 
1840,  the  artillery  service  amounted  to  30,604,  the  cavalry  being  58,294, 
and  the  infantry  257,454,  or  in  all  346,152  men. 

The  total  of  the  artillery  service  in  India  is  15,179  men  and  7309  fol- 
lowers, 20,000  cavalry,  and  180,000  infantry.  Total  of  the  Indian  army, 
200,000,  and  59,784  followers. 

The  last  arrangement  made  in  this  country  was  sixty  g^ns  or  ten  bat- 
teries to  a  corps  d'arm^e  of  24,000  infantry  and  3000  cavalry ;  whether 
this  proposal  of  the  sub-committee  of  1819-20  has  ever  been  carried 
out,  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  artillery, 
as  Napoleon  observed  at  St  Helena,  decides  the  fate  of  nations — that  oC 
Great  Britain  would  soon  be  determined  as  far  as  this  arm  is  concerned. 
But  the  British  have  always  fought,  and  almost  as  ofben  won,  under  sin- 
gular disadvantages  of  inferiority  in  guns.  Thus,  while  at  the  gigantic 
battle  of  Leipzig  the  allies  had  1370  guns  against  730  French,  at  Wa- 
terloo there  were  but  156  British  guns  to  contend  against  246  French; 
wliilst  in  the  Peninsular  war  the  proportion  was  considerably  less.  Thus 
at  Vimeira  there  were  18  guns,  at  Corunna  12  guns,  at  Talavera  100 
guns,  at  Albuera  38  guns,  at  Salamanca  24  guns,  at  ^ttoria  90  guns^ 
at  Orth^s  48  guns,  at  Thoulouse  64  guns,  or,  on  a  general  average,  1  gun 
to  785  men.  But  such  success  under  difficulties  ought  never  to  excuse  a 
neglect  of  this  most  important  branch  of  the  service.  The  improved 
gun  will  always  be  paramount  over  the  improved  musket.  Even  the 
Turks  and  Egyptians  had  400  guns  engaged  in  the  great  battle  of 
Nizib ;  and  it  will  never  do  for  Great  Britain  to  remain  behindhand  in 
her  artillery  appointments  not  only  to  all  the  great  civilised  nations  of 
Europe,  but  to  Oriental  powers  as  yet  littie  experienced  in  the  art  of 
modem  war&re. 
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Not  only  had  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  fight  against  the  French 
army,  defended  hj  more  than  twice  the  numher  of  his  pieces  of  ordnance^ 
bat  he  had  also  generally  only  six-pounders  to  oppose  to  the  French 
^ht-pounders.  Up  to  the  recent  great  battles,  it  has  been  the  custom 
in  India  to  take  the  field  under  similar  disadvantages.  At  Mahldpore, 
for  instance,  the  enemy  had  nxty-three  guns  opposed  by  only  twenty 
small  British  guns.  At  this  combat,  a  troop  of  horse-artillery,  under  a 
distinguished  officer,  Captun  Noble,  was  pushed  forward  to  engage  the 
enemy  whilst  the  cavalry  and  infantry  were  preparing  to  cross.  Hol- 
kar^s  heavy  guns  were  so  well  served,  that  the  ^ght  light  pieces  of  the 
horse-artiUery  were  speedily  put  hors  de  combat^  and  Captain  Noble 
made  known  to  the  commander-in-chief  ^  that  he  might  bring  on  the  in- 
&ntry  as  soon  as  he  pleased,  for  the  guns  were  knockeid  to  pieces."  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of 
the  combat,  in  which  sixty^three  horses  were  killed  on  the  spot,  Holkar*s 
pontion  was  carried,  and  nis  guns  taken,  though  after  a  severe  loss. 

ChillianwaUah  is  another  striking  example  of  the  disadvantage  of 
attacking  an  army  covered  by  a  powerful  artillery,  without  an  adequate 
proportion  of  this  arm  to  support  the  infemtry  and  caval^.  The  costly 
mistake  on  this  occasion  was,  however,  carefully  remediecf,  and  with  the 
most  brilliant  results,  in  the  succeeding  battle  near  Goojerat.  In  this 
glorious  struggle,  which  may  be  considered  the  Waterloo  of  India,  Lord 
Gough  brought  no  less  than  ninety-six  pieces  into  the  field,  and  the  result 
proved,  in  we  most  unquestiooaole  manner,  how  grecUfy  life  is  econo* 
mised  by  thejudicum*  use  ofapowerfid  artiUery,  ' 

But  it  is  not  only  in  field  service,  and  in  home  defence,  that  Great  Bri* 
tain  is  deficient  in  this  arm.  The  same  thing  exists  in  regard  to  exposed 
garrisons.  Thus,  Gibraltar  has  653  guns,  and  a  force  of  one  man  to 
each  gun*  At  Malta  there  are  486  guns  mounted,  and  not  one  man  to 
each  gun,  but  only  two  to  three  guns.  In  the  Ionian  Islands  there  are 
351  guns,  with  auo  less  than  one  man  to  each  gun.  In  America,  the 
West  Indies,  and  other  colonies,  there  are  1928  garrison  guns,  with  not 

2uite  two  men  to  each  gun.  This  from  the  ''  Report  on  ue  Niunerical 
)eficiency,  8ec,  of  the  British  Artillery,"  by  Major-Creneral  Sir  Robert 
Gardiner,  K.C.B.,  1848. 

But  if  our  colonies  are  inadequately  provided  with  the  personnel  of 
artillery,  the  growing  power  of  steam  has  made  a  more  effective  arma- 
ment of  our  coasts  an  object  of  vital  consideradon.  For  the  protection 
of  some  9100  miles  of  seaboard  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  there  are 
only  about  1523  guns,  which,  few  as  they  are,  and  supposing  only  the 
present  number  of  field-batteries  to  be  manned,  would  have  scarcely 
three  gunners  to  each  piece. 

That  England  has  been  considered  vulnerable  in  this  respect  by  com- 
petent authorities,  and  not  by  mere  alarmists  and  excited  newspaper 
correspondents,  will  be  evident 'from  the  following  passage  from  Paixhan's 
ivork: 

*'  Instead  of  constructing  ships  of  the  line  to  prepare  victories  for  the 
Cnglish,  let  us,  on  the  contrary,  build  light  fast  vessels,  such  as  will  give 
the  greatest  scope  to  the  powers  of  steam  and  artiHery.  Let  these  be 
entrusted  to  those  energetic  men  who  are  to  be  found  in  our  fleet  and 
-axtajj  and  let  them  depart  from  ten  different  ports,  so  aa  to  arrive  the 
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aame  night  and  hour  at  die  same  place  on  die  Ekiglish  ooasfe;  and  haviogy 
eidier  by  disembarkings  or  by  a  shower  of  Bheli%  infiieUd  a  fearful  and 
long-to-be-remembered  blow,  they  should  repeat  a  nmilar  attack,  somo- 
tunes  at  100,  sometimes  at  only  ten  leagues  from  the  former  point; 
whilst  other  yessels,  in  open  sea,  isXL  unezpeetedly  on  some  of  dioae  ri<^ 
oonvoys,  whose  value  is  the  life  of  British  cooMieiee.'' 

It  was  stated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  letter  dated  the  9th  of 
January,  1847,  in  answer  to  the  obsenrations  of  the  Inspector-General  ef 
Fortifications  (Lieutenant-Greneral  Sir  iiAm.  Bnrgoyne^  SLC.B.),  on  the 
possible  results  of  a  war  with  Fiance,  under  our  present  system  of  miU- 
taiy  preparation,  that — 

'^  The  whole  force  employed  at  home,  in  Great  Br^ain  and  Ireland^ 
would  not  afford  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  the  mere  defence  and 
occupation,  on  the  fareakiBg  out  of  war,  of  the  works  constructed  for  the 
defence  of  the  dockyaids  and  naral  araooals,  without  leaving  a  angle 
man  disposable." 

This  has  been  remedied  to  a  certain  extent  sinee,  by  the  training  of 
dodcyard  battalionis.  In  another  part  of  the  same  letter,  his  gzaoe 
observes: 

^  We  are  not  safe  for  a  wedc  afUr  the  deckiaitaon  of  war*  .  •  •  I 
was  aware  that  our  magasines  and  arsenals  were  very  inadequately  sup* 
{^ed  with  ordnance  and  carriages^  arms,  stores  of  all  denomination,  and 
ammunition.  .  .  .  You  will  see,  from  what  I  have  written,  that  I  have 
contemplated  the  danger  to  lAadi  you  have  refenred.  I  Imve  done  so 
for  many  years.  I  have  drawn  to  it  the  attention  of  diArent  admimstm- 
tions  at  different  times.  .  .  •  I  quite  concur  ia  all  your  views  of  the 
danger  of  our  positbn,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  at  isaiie.  I  am 
espMially  sensible  of  the  eertainty  of  failure  if  we  do  not,  at  an  early 
moment,  attend  to  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken  for  our  defenoe, 
and  of  the  dbgrace— the  indeHble  di^prace — of  such  a  fiulura.*' 

In  another  paragraph,  the  possibility  of  danger  is  thus  sommanly  ex- 


^  I  know  of  no  mode  of  resistance^  much  less  of  pcotectioii,  from  this 
danger,  exceptmg  by  an  army  in  the  field  capable  of  meetmg  and  con- 
tending with  its  formidable  enemy,  aided  by  all  the  means  of  tortificatkm 
winch  experience  in  war  and  sdence  can  suggest  i" 

We  likewise  learn  firom  the  same  unquestionable  authority,  that,  after 
providing  the  requisite  garrisons  for  Portsmouth,  Devonport^  &C.,  Cfs^ 
5000  men,  of  all  arms,  could  be  put  under  arms^  if  zequiied  &r  any  ser* 
vice  whatever  in  the  field. 

The  lamentable  deficiency  of  die  field-artillery  of  Gre^t '  Britain  (says 
Colonel  Chesney),  with  reference  to  such  an  emergency,  will  be  snflktieotiy 
evident,  if  we  b^  in  mind  that  there  are  only  fiftv-two  guns  honed  for  service 
in  Great  Britain ;  viz.,  five  troops  of  horse«rtiliery,  and  ei^t  batteries,  at 
Woolwich  and  ekewbere.  ^hereas^  if  the  number  were  to  be  based  on  that 
of  the  continental  armies,  for  instance,  in  that  of  the  Prussian  corps  of  40,000 
men,  assembled  in  the  Meuse,  in  1815,  with  200  pieces  of  cannon,  there  should 
be  ]  78,  or,  according  to  the  limited  allowance  of  the  sub-committee  of  artillery, 
seventy-nine  guns  &r  the  35,612  regular  troops  in  Great  Britain,  without  pro- 
viding any  whatever  for  an  additional  force ;  or  even  fiuling  this,  for  the 
militia  and  volunteers. 

Less  than  three  corps,  each  of  50,000  men,  oouldnot  be  consideredan  ade» 
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qoate  protection  with  reference  to  invasion;  viz^  one  in  Ireland*  and  two 
in  Scotland  and  England,  one  of  the  corps  in  these  countries  being  idiotted  for 
the  coast  defences,  and  another  kq»t  in  reserve,  to  be  assembled  by  railway  at 
some  central  point  of  the  country.  The  smallest  number  with  which  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain  and  IreUnd  could  be  undertaken,  would,  according  to 
the  Duke  of  WelUogton,  be«  force,  including  militia,  of  UOgOOO  men ;  which, 
aUowing  three  gtins  to  every  1000,  would  requure  450  guns,  or  at  the  low  esti- 
mate of  the  artillery  committee,  333  guns  to  be  brought  into  the  field.  To 
horse  such  a  number,  in  order  to  provide  against  a  possible  contingency,  is 
scarcely  to  be  thought  of,  more  particularly  as,  in  case  of  emeigency,  large 
assistance  in  point  of  untrained  animals  would  be  at  command.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  a  numerical  force  of  artilleiy  is  in  these  times 
greatly  increased  by  the  means  of  rapid  locomotioD,  since  a  short  time  would 
suffice  to  concentrate  it,  not  onl}r  at  any  one  particular  place,  but  even  at  several 
points  in  succession.  The  avaikble  force,  however,  could  not  be  beyond  the 
actiuil  number  of  guns  and  troops  that  ought  to  be  assembled  at  any  point  of 
attack.  It  is  true  that  by  means  of  railways  the  guns  could  be  sent  to  occupy 
certain  positions,  and  thus  to  act,  though  less  efi&ienily,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  hired  horses,  or  even  without  any  at  all ;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  this 
case  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  send  experienced  gunners  to  serve 
them.  Horses,  that  would  be  useful  to  a  certain  extent*  could  be  obtained  and 
hastily  trained ;  but  this  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
gunners.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  beoi  stated,  that  something  may  be  done  with 
inferior  cavalry  or  in&ntry,  but  that  bad  artillery  is  wocse  than  useless,  the 
possibility  of  providing  a  sufficient  number  of  well-trained  artillerymen  for 
neld-service,  on  such  an  emergency,  becomes  an  object  of  paramount  necessity. 
And  the  force  estimated  by  the  illustrious  commander-in-chief  to  be  requisite 
for  the  protection  of  the  coimtry  would  call  for  9713  artillerymen,  or  about 
3000  men  in  addition  to  what  we  now  have,  supposing  every  gunner  to  be 
taken  into  the  field  for  this  purpose,  thus  leaving  the  garrisom  and  sea-kcMeries 
to  be  mannedhy  <As  coast-guard  and  vohmteart.  An  increase  of  3000  men  to  the 
service  seems,  therefore,  to  be  indispensable,  on  the  broad  ground  that  though 
there  might  possibly  be  time  to  call  out  the  militia  and  raise  volunteers  for  a 
sudden  emeigency,  the  neoe$9ary  instructioti  covid  not  be  given  to  the  additional 
nners^  who  are  required  to  support  and  asdai  euch  a  force  in  the  defence  of  the 


ITith  her  maritime  position,  the  finest  fleet  in  the  world,  and  numerous 
steamers  to  protect  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  means  of  assembling  her  land 
forces  by  railway  in  twenty-four  hours,  England  need  have  but  little  anxiety 
about  the  ultimate  result  of  a  sudden  attw^k.  But  when  we  meet  with  the 
following  passage,  In  addition  to  that  already  quoted  from  Paixhans — '*  In 
future  England  will  have  to  learn  that  although  she  will  doubtlesa  be  able  to 
defend  herself^  yet  the  security  derived  from  her  hitherto  inaccessible  posi- 
tion as  a  country  has  received  a  serious  shock,  and  that  she  may,  in  her  turn, 
know  what  it  is  to  tremble  for  her  firesides ;  and  this  will  be  an  immense  step 
for  France,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world''—it  behoves  us  to  inquire  whether 
the  means  at  present  exist  of  even  a  moderately  good  defenc^  in  case  of  any 
of  the  estuaries  or  great  commercial  arteries  of  Great  Britain  being  suddenly 
attacked?  A  reply  in  the  negative  has  already  been  giveo^  and  the  brochure 
of  the  Prince  de  JoinviUe  is  to  the  same  effect : 

^  With  steamers,''  he  observes,  '<an  aggressive  warfare  of  the  most  audacious 
nature  may  be  carried  on  at  sea.  We  are  then  certain  of  our  movements— at 
liberty  in  our  actions :  the  weather^  the  wind,  the  tides,  will  no  longer  inters 
fere  with  us,  and  we  can  calculate  dearly  and  with  precision.  The  most  un- 
expected expeditions  are  possible.  In  a  few  hours,  armies  may  be  transported 
from  France  to  Italy,  Holland,  Prussia.  What  has  been  once  accomplished 
at  Ancona  with  rapidity,  aided  by  the  wind,  may  be  again  done"  [as  against 
Eome]  **  without  such  assistance,  and  even  in  spite  of  it,  and  wit  h  still  greater 
quickness.* 

And  elsewhere  it  is  stated : 
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^  Oar  siioceases  would  not  be  transcendent,  because  we  should  be  careful  in 
compromising  our  whole  resources  in  any  onedecbi?e  meeting ;  but  we  should 
wage  war  wim  advantage,  because  we  should  attack  two  points  equally  vul- 
nerable, namely,  the  confidence  of  the  British  people  in  their  insular  position, 
and  her  maritime  commerce.  Who  can  doubt  but  that,  with  a  well-organised 
steam-navy,  we  should  possess  the^  means  of  inflicting  losses  and  unknown 
sufferings  on  an  enemy's  coast,  which  has  never  hitherto  felt  all  the  miseries 
that  war  can  inflict?" 

Again : 

'*  Our  steam-navy  would  then  have  two  distinct  spheres  of  action.  First, 
the  Channel,  where  our  own  harbours  might  shelter  a  considerable  force,  which, 
putting  to  sea  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  might  attempt  most  numerous 
and  well-organised  attacks.  Nothing  could  hinder  this  force  from  reuniting  at 
a  given  point  on  the  British  coast  before  daylight,  and  there  it  might  act  with 
impunitv." 

Anticipating,  as  some  of  our  naval  commanders  have  done  also,  that  time 
and  chance  would  at  length  permit  one  of  the  supposed  flotillas  to  elude  our 
blockading  squadrons,  and  reach  some  part  of  the  British  coast,  the  Dtike  of 
Wellington,  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Shipwrecks, 
stated,  with  reference  to  that  part  of  our  coast  immediately  opposite  to  France 
— **'  In  the  event  of  war  I  should  consider  that  the  want  of  protection  and 
refuge  which  now  exist,  would  leave  the  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  coast, 
and  the  coast  itself  in  a  very  precarious  situation." 

But  the  more  decided  opinion  expressed  by  his  grace  in  his  letter  of  the  7th 
January,  1847,  to  Major-General  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  should  be  conclusive. 
^  This  discovery  [steam]  immediately  exposed  all  parts  of  the  coasts  of  these 
islands  which  a  vessel  could  approach  at  all,  to  be  approached  at  all  times  of 
tide,  and  in  all  seasons,  by  vessels  so  propelled,  from  all  quarters.  We  are  in 
fact  asailable,  and  at  least  liable  to  insult,  and  to  have  contributions  levied 
upon  us  on  all  parts  of  our  coasts." 

Since  it  cannot  be  dented  that  ihe  loughs  and  bays  in  Ireland,  the  firths  in 
Scotland,  and  the  estuaries  as  well  as  the  bays  in  England,  are  at  least  very 
imperfectly,  and,  generally  speaking,  not  at  all  protected  in  case  of  attack ; 
our  present  means  of  defence  being  inadequate  for  both  objects,  would  either 
be  employed  on  the  exposed  points,  or,  if  concentrated  with  reference  to  the 
more  effective  defence  of  the  interior,  would  leave  the  former  almost  wliolly 
unprotected.  If  the  coast  be  made,  as  it  probably  would  be,  the  leading 
object,  the  whole  force  will  be  required  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seaboard. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  attention  be  given  to  the  means  of  meeting  an 
enemy  in  the  field,  the  coast  must  be  denuded  of  troops,  or  at  best  only  par- 
tially defended,  in  order  that,  by  leaving  one-third  of  the  troops  and  guns  for 
the  protection  of  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  remainder,  or  about 
24,000  men  and  ^  guns  horsed,  and  about  50  more  without  horMs,  may  be 
assembled  at  some  point  in  the  south  of  England.  This  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered a  mere  speculation,  since  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  fleet  of  steamers 
may  eventually  nnd  an  opportunity  of  suddenly  landing  on  our  shores,  in  a 
few  hours,  a  force  double  that  which  was  recently  transported  with  such  speed 
from  Toulon  to  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was  no  disparagement  to  the  untiring 
vigilance  of  our  blue-jackets  that  a  formidable  army  was  landed  in  Egypt  in 
1798,  or  that  another  was  only  prevented  by  the  elements  from  effecting  the 
same  thing  in  Ireland;  nor  will  it  be  any  reproach  to  our  navy  if  the  first  lull 
af^er  a  storm  which  clears  the  Channel  for  a  moment,  should  enable  a  hostile 
flotilla  to  reach  our  coast,  and  disembark  with  a  degree  of  speed  and  safety 
hitherto  impossible  in  maritime  operations :  for  to  effect  the  latter  object,  ft 
would  only  be  necessary  that  two  small-sized  steamers  should  be  run  ashore 
broadside  on,  which  being  done,  planks  on  one  side,  and  vessels  coming  up 
successively  on  the  otlier,  would  form  a  bridge  in  a  moment  for  the  enemy  ; 
not,  in  fact,  the  first  since  the  Norman  conquest  who  will  have  reached  the 
coast  of  Britain. 

Thos  viewed,  steam  is  scarcely  less  than  a  floating  bridge,  which  may  have 
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one  extremity  at  any  one  of  the  various  ports  of  the  continent  situated  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  and  die  other  on  our  own  shores  ; 
where,  however,  the  threatened  point  may  and  can  be  defended  (provided  we 
have  the  means  of  doing  so),  wnenever  a  passage  across  the  Channel  is  at- 
tempted. With  reference  to  subsidiary  means,  it  might,  were  this  the  place* 
be  easily  shown  that,  without  the  consumption  of  time  and  the  vast  expense 
required  by  the  construction  of  regular  fortifications,  defensive  works  might  be 
executed  at  a  comparatively  small  expense ;  such  works,  whether  for  the  pro- 
tection of  particular  points  on  the  coast,  or  for  that  of  a  great  central  dep6t 
in  the  interior,  could  not  be  mastered  without  heavy  artillery ;  and  the  trans- 
port of  the  latter  would  give  all  that  England  requires — a  little  time.  This 
equally  applies  to  what  might  be  done  for  the  protection  of  the  capital,  and 
the  great  arsenal  of  the  empire  in  its  vicinity,  which  may  be  considered 
branches  of  the  same  important  object ;  considering  their  proximity  to  the 
coast,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  means  should  be  taken  for  their  temporary 
security,  were  it  only  for  two  or  three  days ;  and,  in  connexion  with  such  pre- 
cautions, we  may  mention  the  great  assistance  that  would  'be  afforded  for 
defensive  warfare  by  the  hedgerows  and  enclosures  of  England  when  compared, 
with  such  means  in  other  countries. 

This  allusion  to  the  hedgerows  and  enclosni^s  so  pecnliar  to  England 
brings  out  Sir  Charles  Shaw's  exclamation,  d  prcpos  of  the  new  musket, 
into  hold  relief.  "  If  our  40,000  sportsmen  were  armed  with  this  weapon, 
what  ooimtry  would  ever  dare  even  to  think  of  invading  the  British  Isles  ?** 
The  said  40,000,  or  even  50,000  sportsmen  ootild,  in  case  of  a  threatened 
invasion,  or  what  would  be  still  better,  in  case  of  "  coming  events  casting 
their  shadow  before  them,"  be  enrolled  into  a  volunteer  corps  of  riflemen, 
with  an  appropriate  uniform,  and  trained  to  the  use  of  the  new  musket 
in  clubs  or  sections,  at  their  own  localities, — the  whole  body  to  unite 
together  in  case  of  emergency.*  The  more  aristocratic  might,  if  they 
liked,  form  a  corps  of  motmted  riflemen.  Such  a  body,  or  belies,  would- 
be  far  more  efficient  in  the  defence  of  the  country  than  the  volimteers  and 
yeomanry  raised  upon  a  former  occasion.  They  would  also  be  able  to. 
mflict  a  far  greater  injury  upon  an  invading  army,  and  that  at  less 
danger  to  themselves,  than  could  ever  be  done  by  the  charges  of  volim- 
teer  cavalry. 

Among  the  infinite  number  of  suggestions  that  have  emanated  from 
the  present  murky  atmosphere  of  continental  politics,  another  has  struck 
us  as  well  deserving  of  weighty  consideration,  and  that  is,  to  train  the 
10,000  constabulary  men  of  Ireland  and  the  London  police  to  the  use  of 
rifled  carbines. 

Nothing  is  more  easy,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  than  to  find  fault,  and 
to  detect  weaknesses,  imperfections,  or  defects ;  but  really,  among  the 
host  of  complaints  that  are  being  daily  brought  by  correspondents  to  the 
newspapers — military  and  civilian,  and  from  other  sources — surely  some 
are  worthy  of  consideration  ?  Of  the  sincerity,  the  truth  and  the  justice 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  celebrated  letter  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  there 
cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt,  yet  what  practical  advantage  has  been 
gained  to  the  defences,  or  military  power  of  the  counti^  ?  Sir  Francis 
Head  sounded  the  trumpet  of  alarm  on  the  occasion  of  Prince  Joinville's 
pamphlet,  but  the  blast  fell  unheeded,  although  the  hostile  spirit  that 
awoke  it  is  as  active  as  ever.  Paixhan  threatens  us.  General  Changar- 
nier's  expressed  wish  to  make  trial  of  a  descent  has  never  been  authori- 

*  This  has,  since  the  above  was  written,  been  ftirther  advocated  bj  a  corre- 
spondent to  the  TVmet . 
Feb. — VOL.  xciv.  no.  ccclxxiv.  o 
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tatively  denied.  Political  circumstances  may  force  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  out  of  his  track  of  peace  and  improvement.  He  has  a  Prae- 
torian army  to  provide  for.  All  know  where  their  predilections  turn — 
where  they  have  most  ambition  to  conquer,  most  old  scores  to  settle — 
reminiscences  of  old  revived  by  the  renovated  eagles — and,  most  probably, 
of  plunder  held  out  to  them.* 

Colonel  Chesney  tells  us  that  artillery  held  a  more  important  place  in 
the  army  in  the  time  of  Marlborough  than  it  does  at  present ;  that  it 
bears  no  due  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  army — ^that  it  can  neither  be 
compared  to  the  continental  artillery,  nor  is  it  adequate  to  the  defence  of 
the  country — that  the  officers  are  worn  out  before  they  attain  the  rank  of 
colonel  en  second,  and  that  the  separation  of  the  artillery  branches  of  the 
ordnance  from  the  rest  of  the  service  is  fraught  with  the  most  serioua 
evils  to  the  army  at  large.  Colonel  Chesney 's  work  is  dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  Field-Marshal  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  some  better  and  more  efficient  reforms  than  the  shape 
of  a  hat  may  yet  emanate  from  the  same  enlightened  mind  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  the  idea  of  a  Great  Exhibition. 

There  seems  every  probability  that  the  new  musket  will  be  largely 
introduced  into  the  army — ^perhaps  as  far  as  the  light  companies  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  an  Indian  officer  avers  that  plugs  of  lead  have  been  lon^ 
used  in  tiger  shooting,  and  that  the  common  musket  might  be  converted 
by  their  use  into  a  deadly  weapon.  The  principle  of  the  cylindro- 
conical  ball  is  so  striking,  that  it  surely  might  be  adopted  in  its  simpler 
form  for  the  cartridges  of  the  infantry  generally.  Perchance  it  may  also 
be  found  advisable  to  convert  a  few  of  our  light  infantry  regiments  into 
riflemen.  In  the  '^  Aide  Memoire,"  a  recent  scientific  work  edited  by 
distinguished  engineer  officers,  is  a  valuable  article  on  musketry  fire  and 
practice;  in  which  it  is  stated  that  both  the  arms  and  ammunition  in 
common  use  want  improTement  The  same  article  also  justly  insists 
upon  more  practice : 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  real  efficiency  of  the  infantry  of  an 
army  must  largely  depend  on  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  they  have  been 
brought  by  target  practice  ;  secondly,  that  such  perfection  is  only  to  be  attained 
by  a  long  course  of  instruction  based  on  scientific  principles,  and  carefully 
carried  out  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose.  All  other  drill  and  in- 
struction of  the  foot  soldier  should  be  secondary  to  his  education  as  a  marks* 
man.  However  excellent  may  be  the  tactical  proficiency  of  the  troops — 
however  admirable  their  steadiness  under  arms,  and  celerity  of  movement  in 
the  presence  of  an  enemy,  their  efforts  must  be  rendered  unavailing  if  accom- 
panied by  a  marked  inferiority  in  the  effect  of  their  fire,  for  in  proportion  as  a 
calm,  well-aimed  fire,  directed  upon  an  advancing  force,  will  tend  to  throw  it 
into  confusion,  so  must  a  vague  and  ineffectual  one  tend  to  encourage  its  ad- 
vance.    It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  that  ball  practice  should  be 

*  Upon  this  subject,  it  has  been  lately  remarked,  no  efforts  are  spared  to  stimu- 
late the  enthusiasm  and  devotedness  of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  but  these  extraordi- 
n«7  means  cannot  always  be  employed  ;  they  are  fatal  infractions  on  the  sound 
principles  of  military  discipline  and  duty ;  and  a  power  sprung  chiefly  from  a 
militaiTrevolution  is  always  exposed  to  danger  from  the  sources  of  its  own  suc- 
cess. The  danger  of  foreign  war  increases  in  proportion  to  the  discontent  of  the 
army  in  its  domestic  duties.  The  power  which  has  respected  nothing  in  Prance 
is  less  disposed  to  respect  anything  in  Europe,  and  the  only  security  we  possess 
against  the  greatest  sm^rises  and  calamities  is  the  resolntion  to  be  prepared  for 
everything  that  may  be  attempted  against  foreign  nations. 
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the  first,  as  it  is  the  most  essential,  element  in  the  training  and  instruction  of 

the  infantry  soldier. 

When  it  is  intimated  that  the  allowance  of  ball-cartridge  to  each 
infantry  soldier  is  only  thirty^  rounds  for  a  whole  yearns  practice,  and  this 
to  be  nred  at  targets  wherein  his  shots  cannot  be  distinguished,  it  may  be 
judged  whether  any  emulation  can  be  excited,  and  what  sort  of  profi- 
ciency is  likely  to  be  attained.  '^  The  lesson,"  says  <'  an  old  light  divi- 
sion officer,"  "  a  recruit  now  learns  from  his  ball-practice,  is  chiefly  what 
especially  hard  knocks  his  musket  can  give  with  the  wrong  end,  and  too 
often  the  object  at  these  parades  is  only  to  get  them  over  as  quickly  as 
possible."  The  same  authority  says :  "  Probjibly,  on  an  average,  every 
soldier,  by  the  time  he  is  landed  at  the  Cape,  has,  from  the  time  of  his 
enlistment,  cost  at  least  100/.  Is  it  not  a  shame,  that  from  the  infe- 
liority  of  his  weapon,  and  the  want  of  means  to  make  him  a  decent 
marksman,  he  should  be  rendered  comparatively  inefficient  ?  This  is  a 
costly  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  country  is  deeply  interested  that  the 
infantry  should  be  no  longer  erippled  by  the  Ordnance."  This  lends 
support  to  Colonel  Chesney's  advocacy  of  an  union  of  the  two  services. 
To  save  a  pound  in  the  expense  of  the  weapon  and  ammunition,  we 
sacrifice  one  hundred  in  the  man,  besides  being  disgraced  as  incompetent. 
What,  some  innocent-minded  person  would  ask,  is  a  soldier  trained  for — 
if  not  to  use  his  musket  ?  And  which  is  most  valuable,  the  man  or  the 
weapon  ? 

'^  Taking  our  soldiers,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Times,  '^as  they  appear 
in  the  streets,  their  equipments  have  certainly  undergone  change  enough 
since  the  close  of  the  last  war.  There  is  not  a  regiment  in  the  service 
accoutred  as  it  was  in  1815.  They  iiave  had  half  a  dozen  varieties  of 
caps  and  feathers,  of  epaulettes,  of  trousers,  of  swords,  and  of  belts.  The 
only  things  unaltered  are  the  colour  of  the  coat,  which  is  declared  to  be 
the  worst  possible,  and  the  character  of  the  musket,  which  is  proved  to  be 
shamefully  bad.  All  the  care  and  ingenuity  of  the  presiding  authorities 
have  been  concentrated  on  points  perfectly  unessential.  The  pains 
bestowed  upon  shakos  and  helmets,  on  cavalry  trousers  and  regimental 
lace,  would  have  sufficed  to  turn  every  musket  into  a  rifle ;  but  our  re- 
forms, never  took  the  direction  of  practical  usefulness.  At  tailoring  and 
])olish  we  did  our  very  utmost,  but  we  never  exerted  ourselves  to  facilitate 
the  soldier's  movements,  to  lessen  the  load  he  had  to  carry,  or  to  perfect 
the  weapon  on  which  his  efficiency  depended.  Some  time  back  it  was 
shown  that  the  knapsack  would  ride  far  more  lightly  on  the  shoulders  if 
the  straps  were  arranged  in  a  different  manner,  but  the  straps  and  knap- 
sack remain  still  the  same  as  before."  To  save  the  cost  of  threepence  or 
fourpence  only,  two  sides  of  the  blade  of  the  British  bayonet  are  made 
concave,  instead  of  all  three,  as  in  the  French,  and  thus  two  ounces  are 
added  to  the  weight,  without  any  additional  strength.  The  lock  of  the 
musket  is  also  of  the  most  antiquated  description,  being  without  a  swivel 
between  the  main-spring  and  the  tumbler.  The  French  soldier  can  also, 
when  in  action,  bring  his  pouch  round  in  front — an  immense  advantage, 
for  it  enables  him  to  load  quicker.  Cross-belts  are  done  away  with 
throughout  the  service,  and  the  soldier  is  enabled  to  run  or  jump  at  his 
ease.  The  white  buff  straps  for  the  knapsack  are  also  chang^ed  to  black, 
hs3  striking  as  a  mark,  and  not  so  easily  soiled  as  ours. 
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With  respect  to  guns,  it  is  also  genenillj  understood  that  a  reform  b 
about  to  take  place,  and  that  while  a  more  general  use  of  rockets  and 
shells  fired  horizontallj  is  to  be  brought  about — ^that  for  the  better  pro- 
jection of  the  latter — the  great  guns  are  also  to  be  rifled ;  thus  enabling 
them  to  compete  with  any  of  the  newly-invented  musket-rifles. 

To  concluae,  in  the  words  of  a  writer  before  quoted,  ^'  Other  nations 
are  equipping  and  training  the  soldier  for  actual  service — we  only  for 
reviews ;  but  should  thin^  come  to  pass  that  are  at  least  possible,  we 
shall  find  that  reviews  wul  answer  little  purpose  against  operations  of  a 
more  serious  character.  Should  our  infantry  have  to  take  the  field — and 
why  do  we  keep  soldiers  at  all  except  for  such  a  contingency  ? — it  will 
soon  be  found  that  at  the  distance  of  even  three  hundred  paces  iheir  fire 
is  comparatively  harmless,  and  they  may  be  swq>t  down  with  impunity; 
while  a  week's  work  wiU  knock  up  all  our  cavahy.  Considering  that  we 
are  paying  not  far  from  twenty  millions  a  year  for  the  national  defences, 
and  nave  been  doing  so  for  the  whole  of  this  century,  it  will  be  very  hard 
if  we  find  out  at  last  that  they  are  a  great  sham.  We  only  trust  that  they 
may  never  be  subjected  to  so  serious  a  test,  for  if  they  should  be  so  tested 
we  shall  assuredly  have  to  fidl  back  on  the  natural  resources  of  a  sturdy 
and  independent  population.  Yet  England  is  the  very  last  country  in  the 
world  for  a  struggle  between  an  unarmed  people,  and  an  armed  invader. 
Nowhere  is  there  so  little  military  aptitude  and  practice  among  the 
people  at  large ;  nowhere  such  material  resources  for  the  invader  and  such 
prizes  for  the  victor.  We  are  not  recurring  to  this  gloomy  theme  from 
any  desire  to  see  our  national  defences  increased.  We  only  insist  that 
such  as  we  have,  considering  their  cost,  shall  be  made  as  efficient  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  no  prejudice  or  penny- wise  economy  be  permitted  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  improvement." 

After  the  inevitable  ^option  of  the  volunteer  and  militia  system,  by 
which  a  force  equal  to  defend  the  country  against  even  300,000  invaders 
could  be  soon  mustered  and  ti*uned,  the  principal  object,  however,  which 
it  appears  to  us  Great  Britain  would  have  to  do,  in  case  of  a  positively 
threatened  invasion,  would,  with  her  supremacy  at  sea,  be  to  secure  and 
hold  temporary  possession  (as  in  olden  time)  of  one  or  two  second-rate 
fortified  ports  on  the  coast  of  France.  With  such  positions  in  our  hands, 
the  possibility  of  despatching  adequate  forces  to  effect  a  successful  landing, 
even  with  the  advantage  of  steam  and  darkness,  would  be  increased 
a  hundred-fold.  Exposed  places,  such  as  Brighton,  Hastings,  Yarmouth, 
&c,  ought  to  be  defended  by  martello  towers,  carrying  one  rifled  gun  of 
large  calibre,  that  would  throw  shot  into  a  hostile  ship  at  a  distance  of 
from  two  to  three  miles.  Government,  it  appears,  from  a  semi-official 
statement,  relies  for  the  defence  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  on  an 
effective  military  force  of  130,000  men ;  to  which  may  be  added  in  time 
of  need,  140  regiments  of  militia,  50  regiments  of  yeomanry  cavalry, 
and  the  out-pensioners  battalions:  so  also  to  the  effective  ships  and 
steamers  might  be  added  such  merchant  steamers  as  might  be  deemed 
advisable.  But  still  the  great  point  to  be  insisted  upon  is,  that  the  use 
of  the  new  musket,  and  the  practice  of  gunnery,  are  not  learnt  in  a 
moment ;  and  in  these  two  branches,  as  well  as  m  coast  defences,  it  is 
not  only  a  duty  to  seize  time  by  the  forelock — it  would  be  treasonable  to 
lose  the  opportunity  for  improvement.  Great  will  be  the  disgrace  to 
those  who  allow  the  French  even  to  land  in  this  country* 
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BT  A   GEBMAH  80LDDEB* 

Chapter  VL 

Aftkb  the  ezhilaratiTa  |»operiie8  of  the  ro8j  bererage  had  beg^ 
to  operate  on  each  of  ub,  by  mutual  consent  we  sallied  forth  to  rore 
thoat  the  town  till  the  tattoo  should  sound.  We  soon  fell  in  with 
another  parhr  of  rollicking  roisterers  as  jovial  as  ourselves,  and,  joining 
forces,  we  all  proceeded  in  quest  of  adventures,  under  the  able  generalship 
of  the  Weisikopf.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  human  animal,  at  that 
peculiar  period  of  his  existence  when  he  is  on  the  debateable  ground 
between  l)oy-and  manhood,  to  take  an  inordinate  delieht  in  all  sorts  ci 
incomprehensible  follies  and  whimsical  vagaries,  and  we  hair-brained 
youngsters  of  the  ninth  brigade  were  no  exceptions  to  tins  general  rule. 
One  of  the  freaks  most  in  vogue  with  our  select  eoierie  when  garrisoned 
at  Dolmar,  was  to  march,  in  a  company  of  six  or  seven,  upon  some  good 
dtiaen's  house,  and  cany  it  by  escalade,  which  was  done  by  entering  the 
front  door  sans  fa^m^  mounting  the  sturs,  and  climbing  as  high  as  we 
could  without  encountering  any  of  the  inhabitants.  When  at  last  we 
wers  challenged  and  asked  our  business,  one  of  us  would  inquire  whether 
it  was  not  Mr.  So-and-so's  house,  naming  some  apocryphal  personage. 
On  receiving  a  negative  reply,  the  joke  was  to  run  helter-skelter  down 
the  stairs,  making  as  much  clatter  and  uproar  as  we  could  with  our  boots^ 
spars,  and  sabres.  This  strange  prank  gratified  our  juvenile  curiosi^,  by 
making  us  acquainted  with  the  internal  economy  of  we  houses  in  Dohnary 
and  also  afforded  us  infinite  amusement  in  witnessing  the  astonishment 
we  occasicmed,  and  the  thunder-stricken  looks  of  the  heads  which  were 
popped  out  of  the  doors  on  our  descent  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the 
commotion.  In  our  peregrinations  through  the  unknown  .territory  of 
Machenheim,  we  came  upon  a  large  and  lofty  house,  with  the  door  wide 
open,  and  the  stairs  looking  most  alluringly  straight  through  it .  The 
temptation  was  irresistible.  After  a  few  looks,  words,  and  whispers,  we 
entoed,  crossed  the  hall,  and  commenced  the  ascent.  Up  we  weni  in 
angle  file  and  with  stealthy  steps,  each  grasping  his  sabre  tightly  under 
his  arm.  The  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  flights  were  successfully 
sunnounted,  without  meeting  any  impediments  to  stop  our  victorions 
course.  But  before  we  had  mounted  two  steps  of  the  fourth,  a  servant 
issued  firom  a  room  behind  us,  and  gru£9y  asked  what  we  wanted.  This 
brought  us  to  a  halt ;  and  our  general  turned  round,  and  inquired,  with 
the  utmost  sangfnnd^ 

^  Does  not  Herr  Muller  live  here  ?  Perhaps  you  can  show  us  Us 
room?" 

The  snspidons  of  the  man,  which  seemed  to  have  been  roused  at  first 
bpr  our  strange  proceeding,  were  aUayed  by  this  frank  behaviour,  and  he 
civilly  answered, 

*<  No,  or;  you  have  made  a  mistake;  there  is  no  one  here  of  that 
name." 

As  soon  as  we  received  this  answer,  we  rimultaneousl^  burst  into  such 
a  peal  of  laughter  as  made  the  servant  dujnk  back  in  dismay,  and  theoi 
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dropping  the  ends  of  our  sabres,  we  darted  down  the  stairs  with  such  a 
clatter  as  made  the  house  re-echo  from  the  cellar  to  the  roof,  ^s  I  had 
been  the  vanguard  during  the  ascent,  I  naturally  enough  brought  up 
the  rear  when  descending,  and  in  addition  to  thk  ciltfse  of  delay,  my 
sabre  unfortunately  happened  to  catch  in  the  banisters,  which  made  mc 
fall  so  far  behind  the  rest,  that  when  they  were  scampering  down  the 
last  flight,  I  was  a  story  and  a  half  behind  them.  I  now  began  to  enter- 
tain nncomfortable  forebodings  about  the  consequences,  as  1  heard  doors 
opening  in  all  directions,  and  exclamations  of,  <'  Was  fiir  ein  Lftrm ! 
Was  gibt's  ?"  So,  with  one  bound,  I  cleared  the  remaining  ten  steps  of 
my  story,  and  was  preparing  to  precipitate  myself  down  the  last  flight 
whidi  intervened  between  me  and  the  hall  door,  when  I  was  suddenly 
brought  to  my  haunches  by  the  awfrii  sounds  of  a  well-known  voice 
which  I  heard  in  the  hall  below  me.  I  stood  breathless,  and  listened 
again,  hoping  my  ears  had  played  me  false*  But,  no !  Mistake  was  im- 
possible ;  for  who,  save  one  dread  personage,  could  emit  such  a  raging- 
cataract  of  fierceness,  in  such  a  broad  and  croaking  patois  ?  Oh,  horror  ! 
into  what  a  hornet's  nest  had  we  thrust  our  noses  !  Our  headlong  rash- 
ness had  hunied  us  into  the  head-quarters  of  the  brigade,  and  we  were 
now,  horresco  referensy  under  the  same  roof  with  Colonel  von  Teschchen*- 
sohech ! 

♦*  Hoho !"  roared  the  wrathy  colonel,  "  here  are  some  of  my  Millionen- 
faunde  at  their  tricks  again  ;  but  I  will  astonish  them.  -  Halt,  there !  I 
have  not  done  with  you  yet.  Frederick,  lock  the  door,  and  then  fetch  a 
patrol — ^a  sergeant  and  three  men.  Well  have  a  oourt-martial  for  these 
rogues." 

This  severe  harangue  at  once  solved  all  my  doubts  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  orator,  and  1  comprehended  to  their  full  extent  all  the  perils  of 
my  situation.  Above  me  were  the  servants,  the  colonel  below.  It  was 
an  awful  crisis,  and  I  must  confess  my  heart  went  pit-a-pat  against  my 
libs  with  most  unsoldierlike  rapidity.  1  looked  anxiously  around  for 
some  box  or  cupboard,  or  even  chimney,  wherein  to  lie  perdu  till 
the  danger  should  be  overpast.  But  in  vain.  The  inexorable  Fates 
would  not  grant  me  the  semblance  of  a  hiding-place,  and  I  seemed 
'destined  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  my  equally  inexorable  commander, 
-when  an  unlooked-for  occurrence  offered  me  a  chance  of  escape,  of  which  I 
eagerly  availed  myself.  I  heard  some  one  gently  turning  the  liandle  of  si 
door  behind  me.  I  then  saw  it  open  about  an  inch,  as  if  the  person 
inside  wished  to  discover  what  was  going  on  without  being  seen.  This 
was  my  last  hope,  and  I  immediately  threw  myself  against  the  door, 
determined  to  brave  all  the  consequences.  I  experienced  some  resistance, 
tnit  not  sufficient  to  countervaii  my  despairing  energy.  I  speedily  forced 
my  way  through,  and  stood  within  the  chamber.  Imagine  my  surprise 
and  confusion  when  I  found  myself  vts-d-vis  with  two  charming  young 
ladies,  who  were  very  far  gone  in  the  process  of  disrobement, — so  fnr, 
indeed,  that— but  hush !  there  are  t&ings  connected  with  the  arcana 
of  a  lady's  toilette 

Ch'a  dire  h  bnitto,  ed  a  tacere  b  bello, 
and  which,  at  any  rate,  ought  not  to  be  divulged  by  one  who,  like  myself 
has  become  acquainted  with  them  in  a  surreptitious  manner.     My  per- 
plexity at  finding  myself  in  such  an  awkward  strait,  and  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  Fraaleia  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  booted  artillexyman  in 
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their  bedroom,  may  be  conceived.  I  was  so  embarrassed,  that  I  stood  for 
.  a  moment  undecided  what  course  to  take.  But  not  so  my  fair  opponents. 
I  had  scarcely  set  both  my  feet  within  the  precincts  of  their  sanctuary, 
when  with  a  shrilly  scream  they  both  vanished  horn  my  sight,  one  behind 
the  curtains  of  the  bed,  and  the  other  behind  those  of  a  wardrobe.  Some- 
what relieved  from  my  difficulties  by  their  invisibility,  I  hastily  closed  the 
door,  and  addressed  myself  to  calm  their  apprehensions  as  best  I  could. 
For  this  purpose  I  said,  in  as  insinuating  and  gentle  a  tonto  of  voice  as  pos- 
sible, 

*'  Gracious  Fraulein,  I  must  beg  a  thousand  pardons  for  this  rude  intru- 
sion, but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  permit  me  to  remain  here  for  a  minnte.  My 
colonel  is  looking  for  me  below,  and  I  shall  get  a  long  arrest  if  he  catches 
me.  Only  for  a  minute,  I  entreat  you.  I  will  stand  dose  by  the  door, 
and  will  depart  as  soon  as  you  command  me." 

I  received  no  answer  to  my  request,  nor  did  they  scream  out,  as  I  was 
rather  afraid  might  be  the  case ;  so,  taking  their  silence  for  consent,  I 
stood  at  the  door,  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  below.  The  colonel's 
lusty  lungs  were  still  in  full  operation. 

"  Two,  three,  four,  five---only  five !  there  must  be  six.  Where  is  the 
sixth  ?  Where  is  that  £oy- Bombardier?  Where  the  ravens  are,  there 
will  the  crow  be  too." 

My  comrades  then  made  some  answer.  What  it  was  I  could  not 
catch ;  but  1  knew  tliey  had  not  betrayed  me,  from  the  colonel's  re- 
joinder. 

'  So,  so,  there,  is  no  sixth  ?  Isn't  there  ?  Fll  soon  find  him.  Frederick 
•—John — search  the  house  from  top  to  bottom ;  look  into  every  nook  and 
cranny  for  that  scapegrace.  I'll  poke  him  out ;  Til  extirpate  the  vermin 
—I  will*' 

I  felt  some  misgivings,  when  the  servants  commenced  their  indagation, 
lest  my  fair  protectresses  should  betray  me,  and  I  again  implored  their 
clemency.  Still  I  ffdled  to  extract  an  answer;  but  was  happy  to  observe 
that  the  violent  fits  of  trembling,  with  which  I  could  see  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  curtaia  that  one  oi;  them  was  affected,  sensibly  diminished, 
and  at  last  subsided. 

Ere  long,  steps  approached  the  door  of  my  refuge,  and  the  crisis  of  my 
fate  was  at  hand.  We  then  heard  a  gentle  knock,  and  a  voice  saying, 
**  Mam'selle  Emilie — Mam'selle  Bertha."  Still  the  mam'selles  were  silent, 
but  they  both  ventured  to  put  their  heads  a  little  way  out  of  their  coverts, 
and  looked  inquiringly  at  each  other,  at  the  same  time  glancing  fur- 
tively towards  me,  who  stood  by  the  door,  not  venturing  to  speak,  but 
with  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  casting  imploring  looks  upon  each  of  them. 
Another  knock,  a  little  louder  than  the  first,  and  then  the  voice  inquired, 
^  Have  you  heard  any  one  go  into  the  next  room,  mam'selle  ?  Some  one 
has  hid  himself  in  the  house."  This  form  of  interrogatory  proved  my 
salvation.  The  excellent  domestic  had  too  much  delicacy  to  ask  his  or 
her  young  mistresses,  in  so  many  words,  whether  there  was  any  one  in 
their  room,  and  so  left  the  merciful  Fr^ulein  at  perfect  liberty  to  keep  my 
secret  without  any  dereliction  from  their  own  honour.  They  then  ex 
changed  a  significant  glance,  and  one  of  them,  screwing  up  her  courage 
to  the  requisite  point,  informed  the  servant,  in  a  voice  which  to  me 
sounded  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  spheres,  that  they  had  not  heard 
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anj  noise  whateyer  in  the  next  room ;  and  then,  as  if  astonished  at  her 
own  temerity,  immediatelv  dived  baek  behind  the  folds  of  the  curtains. 
*^  Thank  jou,  mam'selle/  was  the  inquirer^s  reply ;  and  to  my  inexprss- 
sible  joy  the  steps  receded  from  our  door.  In  the  fulness  of  my  fendty 
I  kissed  my  hands  most  reyerentially  to  each  of  my  fair  defenden,  who 
su£Fered  themselyes  to  be  momentarily  visible^  as  if  to  receiye  my 
respectful  homage.  The  servants'  explorations  of  course  produced  no 
result  at  all  satimctoiy  to  Von  Teschchenschech,  and  as  each  retunoied 
to  report  the  failure  of  his  mission,  he  was  greeted  by  an  outburst  of 
threats  and  ezdamations,  which  increased  in  yirulency  with  each  an- 
nouncement. When  all  hope  of  my  capture  was  given  over,  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  I  had  managed  by  some  adnut  stratagem  to 
effect  my  escape,  the  colonel  delivered  a  homily  after  his  usual  style  of 
eloquence,  which  was  more  terse  than  Demosthenian,  to  my  less  forta- 
nate  comrades,  and  then  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  the  sergeant 
of  the  patrol,  with  injunctions  to  distribute  them  among  the  nisfat 
watches,  and  let  them  remain  there  the  whole  night  They  were  then 
marched  off,  with  this  quaternion  for  a  guard  of  honour,  but  wers 
hardly  out  of  the  door,  before  the  voice  of  the  Weisskopf  was  heard 
singing  a  well«known  air,  the  words  of  which  he  altered  for  the  nonoe  to 

Er  muszte  wohl  den  sechsten  liaben, 
Und  solh'  eF*n  ans  der  Erde  graben.* 

The  colonel  also  heard  this,  and  did  not  disregard  it,  for  I  heard  him 
say  to  the  host  and  several  ^ests  who  had  been  entertaining  themselyes 
with  this  little  interlude  in  ueir  evening's  amusement,  and  to  whom,  as 
I  was  sorry  to  find  by  the  conversation  which  followed,  I  and  the 
Weiszkopf  were  not  totally  unknown, 

^  Now  listen,  Meine  Herren  ;  you  have  heard  all  the  good  advice  and 
all  the  recommendations  I  have  bestowed  on  my  youngsters,  and  yet  it 
is  of  no  avail ;  they  don't  care  a  tobacco-stopper  for  it.  I  send  them 
away  under  arrest,  and  they  are  not  out  of  my  bearing  before  they  begin 
to  sing.  That  Beeren  b  a  most  incorrigible  scamp.  I  will  keep  him 
under  my  eye  perpetually." 

*^  Ah,  colonel,"  said  the  gentle  accents  of  a  female  voice,  *^  you  must 
forgive  them  this  time,  they  are  so  very  young ;  and  youths,  you  know, 
will  be  wild  sometimes." 

<'  Yes,  yes,"  grumbled  the  colonel ;  '^  but  if  I,  when  I  was  under  my 
old  general,  had  broken  into  a  gentleman's  house  in  this  way,  I  should 
speedily  have  been  marched  into  a  fortress." 

'<  Only  think,  Louisa,"  said  another  voice,  **  the  handsome  young  man 
with  light  hair  is  a  young  Count  Weiler ;  perhaps  some  relation  to  the 
councillor  at  Woxna." 

<'Ah!  what  is  that?"  said  the  colonel,  hastily.  <' A  Count  Wmkr 
in  my  brigade !  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  I  do 
not  know  the  name/' 

*'  But,  colonel,"  retorted  the  lady,  <<  the  young  ^ntleman  has  been 
to  my  house  this  afternoon,  and  left  his  card,  with  *  Count  Woler  ' 
upon  it." 

"  And  if  I  might  inquire,'*  said  the  colonel,  half-laughing,  **  wliat 

*  He  mutt  have  the  sixth,  though  he  should  dig  him  out  of  the  eartii. 
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might  the  count  want?  Was  he  making  a  call  on  jou,  or  something  of 
thatsortr 

*^  Yes,  he  was  making  a  call,  but  not  on  me ;  it  was  on  a  young  finend 
of  his — a  Baron  Ton  Stein,  who  is  quartered  in  our  house." 

*'Ua,  ha,  haT  laughed,  or  rauier  neighed,  the  coloneL  "Count 
Weiler — Baron  Ton  Stein!  Canital — ^the  baron  I  That  is  the  Boy- 
Bombardier,  I  haTC  no  doubt,  llie  young  does  haTO  been  playing  you 
a  trick,  I  can  assure  you.     I  know  their  ways. 

This  announcement  led  to  a  recital  by  the  lady  of  all  that  had  occurred 
in  her  house — how,  at  first,  thinking  I  was  but  a  common  soldier,  she 
had  lodged  me  with  her  servants — how  she  had  discovered  her  mistake, 
and  treated  me  accordinsly.  At  first  she  persisted  in.  maintainiug  the 
Teraciousness  of  our  tiues,  but  at  last  the  colonel  demonstrated  by  a 
comparison  of  appearances,  manners,  &c.,  that  she  had  most  indubitably 
been  hoaxed,  the  hoaxers  beinff  none  other  than  the  Weisskopf  and 
myself.  This  produced  some  hearty  laughter,  in  which  the  colonel 
jomed ;  and  I  heard  him  saying,  just  before  they  all  left  the  hall,  "  Well, 
well,  I  won't  punish  the  rogues  this  time ;  they  are  most  irreclaimable 
rascals,  but  they  deserve  to  get  off  for  their  ingenuity.     They  are  funny 


Whilst  this  was  going  on  outside  my  chamber  of  refoge,  the  embar^ 
rassment  therein  was  every  moment  increasing.  When  the  coast  was 
dear  I  ought,  in  duty  bound,  to  have  made  as  speedy  an  exit  as  possible^ 
in  order  to  relieve  my  guardian  angels  of  their  decorous  perturbations ; 
but  I  felt  that  to  attempt  to  grope  my  way  out  in  the  dark,  ignorant  as 
I  was  of  the  locaie^  would  inevitably  lead  to  my  immediate  discovery,  and 
I  should  then  be  worse  off  than  if  I  had  shared  my  comrades'  fate. 

For  a  few  moments,  after  all  below  was  hushed,  a  dead  silence  reigned 
in  our  apartment  It  was  at  last  broken  by  a  gentle  yoice  behind  the 
bed-curtains,  saying  to  her  dster  behind  the  wardrobe  ditto,  "  Bertha, 
dear,  what  shall  we  do  ?"  to  which  Bertha  answered,  in  a  despairing  tone, 
''  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure ;"  and  then,  as  if  by  one  consent,  they  both 
exdaimed,  "  Oh,  if  we  were  but  dressed !"  I  npw  felt  it  was  high  time 
for  me  to  put  an  end  to  this  awkward  state  of  affidrs ;  so,  coliectine  all  the 
rhetorical  powers  that  I  could  summon  up  on  the  emergency,  I  delivered 
m^elf  of  an  address  which  I  hoped  woidd  calm  any  apprehensions  they 
might  entertain,  and  induce  them  to  give  me  some  directions  about 
getting  away.  ^  Meine  Damen,"  I  began,  in  as  soft  and  soothing  a  tone 
as  I  could  assume,  *'  there  are  moments  in  the  life  of  man  when,  by  an 
unlooked-for  concatenation  of  events,  he  becomes  involved  in  circum- 
stances which,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  it  would  have  taken 
some  months  or  years  to  bring  about.  It  is  just  so  with  me.  An  hour 
ago  I  had  not  tlie  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  and  now,  by  the  inscru- 
table dispontions  of  &te^  and  your  own  most  merciful  sufferance,  I  haye 
been  allowed  to  trespass  thus  upon  your  privacy.  But  as  my  presence 
must  be  most  burdensome  to  you  I  will  hasten  to  leave  this  magic  cirde, 
and  to-morrow  I  shall  remember  the  whole  event  as  a  dream ;  but  believe 
me," — and  this  I  said  with  peculiar  emphasis — *'  as  a  most  delectable 
drcAm — one  to  which  my  heart  will  recur  for  many  a  daj^  with  feeUngs 
of  deEght,  but  also  one  which  I  assure  you  would  lose  its  pleasure  if 
imparted  to  another.    May  I  beg  (^  you,  as  a  last  &vour,  to  instruct  me 
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how  I  can  get  out  of  the  house  without  being  discoTered  ?'*  Notwith- 
standing my  fair  speech,  it  was  some  time  before  either  of  my  &ir 
auditresses  could  so  £Eur  oyeroome  her  coyness  as  to  address,  me,  and  when 
at  last  FrUulein  Emilie  had  mustered  up  a  sufficiency  of  courage,  her 
agitation  was  so  great  that  her  words  came  out  in  numberless  detachments, 
which  were  interspersed  with  serried  legions  of  ^^aeh's,"  ^^oh's,"  and 
^^hm's,"  so  that  afier  she  had  ceased  I  was  forced  to  bethink  myself  for. a 
moment  as  to  what  might  be  the  meaning  of  the  whole,  but  before  I  had 
succeeded  in  collating  and  collocating  the  digecta  membra  of  her  answer, 
my  cogitations  were  interrupted  by  her  sister,  who  exclaimed,  '.^Oh, 
Emilie,  if  we  were  but  dressed !"  The  repetition  of  this  optati?e  ejacu- 
lation caused  my  eyes  and  thoughts  to  revert  to  a  piece  of  furniture  of 
the  couch  or  sofa  genus,  on  wUch  lay  strewn  in  most  picturesque  con- 
fusion two  dainty  chemisettes,  two  pair  of  the  most  enchanting  pink  silk 
stockings,  and  two  dresses,  with  several  other  articles  of  feminine  apparel, 
which  i  cannot  particularise  from  ignorance  of  their  nomenclatuTe. 
During  their  voyages  round  the  room,  my  eyes  had  several  times  been 
kept  prisoners  by  this  chaos  of  integuments,  and  I  now  inquired  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  hand  them  to  dieir  owners  through  the  curtains. 
After  a  short  suspense  one  of  them  answered  in  the  affirmative,  whibt 
the  other  besought  me  to  prevent  my  sabre  from  clanking  against  the 
floor.  I  quickly  divested  myself  of  that  noisy  appendage,  and  packing 
the  habiliments  upon  my  arm,  delivered  them  one  by  one  into  the  Hly 
hands  which  were  protruded  through  the  curtains  to  receive  them.  After 
a  short  toilette  they  both  issued  forth,  and  I  was  permitted  to  gaze  ou 
my,  till  now,  invisible  protectresses.  First  came  Fraulein  Emilie,  a 
smUing  nymph,  with  the  clearest  and  brightest  blue  eyes  that  ever 
danced  in  a  German  H&dchen's  face,  and  waving  curls  of  auburn  hair 
that  would  have  driven  a  painter  mad  in  the  attelQipt  to  imitate  them, 

and  features But  halt  I    I  must  not  begin  to  expatiate,  or  my  pan 

will  run  on  so  rapidly  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  bring  it  up  in  its 
headlong  career.  Let  the  reader  theo,  who  wishes  to  obtain  some  idea 
of  her  excelling  beauty,  call  to  mind  and  concentrate  all  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  all  the  bewitching  damsels  with  auburn  hair,  blue  eyes, 
and  blonde  complexions,  in  all  the  ten-tomed  romances  he  has  ever  read, 
and  he  will  get  a  hxnt,  and  only  a  £unt  idea  of  the  effulgent  loveliness 
which  now  burst  upon  my  vision*  To  attempt  to  give  a  worthy  descri:|^- 
tion  of  her  would  be  as  futile  as  to  endeavour  to  paint  the  flavour  of  the 
peach  or  the  scent  of  the  violet  Then  came  her  sister  Bertha.  She, 
too,  in  any  other  company  would  have  glittered  as  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  but  by  her  sister's  side  she  was  dimmed  into  an  attendant 
satellite.  The  first  of  these  lovely  Venuses  advanced  forthwith  to  the 
door,  cautiously  opened  it,  and  listened  for  a  while.  Hearing  nothing,  she 
turned  to  me  and  said, 

^'  Everything  is  quiet  now.  I  think  we  may  venture  to  show  you  out 
of  the  house.     Will  you  come  too,  Bertha,  or  shall  I  go  alone?" 

"  Oh,  you  can  go  without  me.  We  shall  be  more  likely  to  make  a 
noise  with  three." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Emilie  to  me,  ^^  we  first  go  down  twenty  steps,  then 
turn  a  corner,  and  go  down  six  steps  further  into  the  hall ;  then  you  must 
keep  close  to  the  wall  on  your  left  hand,  lill  you  come  to  the  garden  doar^ 
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whidi  I  will  open  for  you.  You  must  then  go  straight  through*  the 
garden  till  jou  come  to  a  gate  which  opens  upon  the  road,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  find  your  own  way. 
Now  follow  me,  if  you  please." 

I  then,  afiter  returning  grated  thanks  to  Mademoiselle  Bertha,  followed 
my  lovely  guide,  who  went  noiselessly  down  the  stairs.  When  we  arrived 
in  the  haU,  I  was  wicked  enough  to  pretend  I  had  lost  myself.  I 
exclaimed,  in  an  anxious  whisper, 

*'  Mein  Fr&ulein,  mein  Fraulein,  where  are  you  ?** 

My  tactics  were  perfectly  successful.  In  a  voice  that  betrayed  no  little 
agitation  she  hastily  replied, 

'*  Here,  here.     Pray  do  not  make  a  noise,  or  we  shall  be  heard.'' 

And  with  that  she  extended  towards  me  her  trembling  hand,  which, 
meeting  mine^  that  had  been  stretched  towards  her,  in  expectation  of  such 
a  movement  on  her  part,  was  immediately  grasped  by  it  and  retained  till 
we  reached  the  garden  door.  This  moment  I  strove  to  defer  by  all  the 
means  in  my  power;  but,  alas !  though  I  made  my  steps  as  short  as  pos- 
sible, time  or  har  brought  me  to  the  fatal  point.  Here,  ^en,  after  im- 
printing a  fervent  kiss  on  her  hand  before  I  released  it,  and  pouring  out 
as  many  thanks  as  time  would  allow,  I  parted  with  my  fair  conductress, 
and,  evacuating  the  garden  with  all  speed,  found  myself  on  the  road,  close 
by  the  old  mill  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  that  afternoon.  Under 
its  shadow  I  now  sat  for  a  few  moments,  and  meditated  dee^y.  "  On 
what,  I  wonder?"  some  inquisitive  reader  will,  perchance,  soliloquise. 
^<  Most  likely  on  his  impudence  in  creating  such  a  commotion  in  the  house 
of  a  peaceable  citizen,  or  on  his  lucky  and  undiscovered  escape  from  the 
daws  of  his  infuriated  commander  T'  For  once,  most  sapient  lector,  yoiur 
penetration  is  at  fault.  Guess  again.  <*  Perhaps  on  his  indecorous  vio- 
lation of  the  sanctuary  of  the  two  Fraulein,  or  the  exposure  of  his  hoax  on 
the  household  of  Heir  von  Querfurth  ?"  Errabund  guesses  one  and  all. 
No,  none  of  these  events,  strange  as  they  were,  and  rapidly  as  they  had 
followed  on  each  other's  heels,  occupied  my  thoughts  in  the  remotest 
degree.  They  might  just  as  well  have  happened  to  sonoe  respectable 
ancestor  in  the  time  of  the  great  Elector,  for  augpht  I  troubled  my  brain 
about  them  now.  No  ■,  I  was  wrapt  and  totally  absorbed  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  one  small — ^kiss  1 — the  kiss  wluch  I  had  bestowed  upon  the  hand 
of  Mademoiselle  Emilie,  which  my  vanity  persuaded  me  had  not  been 
unwillingly  received,  and  even  called  me  Faintheart  for  not  venturing 
higher  than  her  hand. 

On  this  thought-pregnant  subject  I  banqueted  my  mind  till  the  mid- 
night chimes  aroused  me  from  my  reverie,  and  warned  me  to  retire.  I 
accordingly  repaired  to  my  quarters,  but  with  a  widely  different  air  from 
that  with  which  I  left  them.  There  was  no  ringing  the  front  door  bell, 
and  rousing  the  servants  to  let  in  Baron  von  Stein,  but  Bombardiw  B. 
crept  silendy  over  the  back  wall  like  a  thief,  and  lay  down  in  the  straw 
by  nis  horse's  side  with  a  very  unbaronial  air. 

When  the  servants  issued  from  their  dormitory  the  next  morning,  they 
Ibund  me  already  up,  and  sedulously  attending  to  my  horse  and  arms. 
They  were  rather  surprised  to  see  me  thus  employea,  and  wondered  I 
should  be  so  very  particular  on  a  march ;  but  I  knew  right  well  why  I 
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mDOOfotred  myself  with  such  preonon,  why  I  polished  my  scabbard  till  it 
was  as  bright  as  Emilie's  eyes,  and  so  caiefdly  sponged  my  saddle  and 
sword-belt  I  was  Tery  certain  that  Von  Teschchenschech  would  not 
legaid  me  with  a  sparing  ejB  after  last  night's  adTcntore,  and  1  was  de- 
termined that  he  nught  look  for  erer  without  being  able  to  discover  a  ftiult 
aboat  me  on  which  to  haog  a  homily,  an  extra  drill,  or  a  twenty-four 
hours'  arrest  It  was  soon  announced  to  me  that  brealdhst  was  ready,  and 
I  proceeded  to  the  house  with  some  misg^rings  as  to  the  reception  I  might 
meet  with.  At  the  door  I  encountered  a  sentleman  wrapped  in  a 
morning-gown  and  the  clouds  of  smoke  whi<m  he  raised  from  a  boa- 
constrictor-like  meerschaum,  and  whose  voice  did  not  seem  wholly  strange 
to  my  ears,  and  who,  with  a  most  unmistakably  significant  air,  willed 
the  Baron  von  Stein  a  very  good  morning ;  which  the  baron,  glad  to  hear 
nothing  more  sarcastical,  returned  with  most  condescending  urbanity. 

Afier  a  very  good  breakfast,  which  was  laid  out  for  me  in  Baron  von 
Stein's  apartment,  and  which  could  not  have  been  better  had  the  validity 
of  my  title  remuned  undisputed,  I  left  my  proper  card  with  my  compli- 
ments to  Herr  von  Querfurth,  an  apoloey  for  the  assumption  of  a  title 
which  did  not  belong  to  me,  and  thanks  mr  the  comfortable  quarters  that 
had  been  provided  for  me.  Having  thus  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
secured  to  myself  the  honour  of  unmasking  myself,  I  set  off  to  join  the 
general  rendezvous. 

On  my  way  thither  I  had  to  pass  the  house  of  last  night's  adventure. 
As  I  approached,  I  was  somewhat  discomposed  to  see  the  coloneFs  horses 
standing  by  the  door,  and  still  more  so  when  the  colonel  himself  issued 
forth  as  I  was  close  upon  the  door. 

**  Hoho !  you  bombardier  there,  halt !     Wait  a  minute ;  I  want  you.*' 

Thus  commanded,  1  pulled  round  my  charger  with  most  inconvenient 
rapidity,  and,  dismounting  with  as  mucn  alacnty  as  if  my  saddle  had  been 
a  chevaux-de-fiWy  stood,  with  my  sword  to  the  salute,  to  await  my  chiePc 
behests.  With  a  curious  grin  upon  his  countenance  he  walked  round 
me  and  my  animal,  to  make  an  accurate  survey  of  our  condition,  bat  to 
my  great  felicity  not  a  fault  was  to  be  found. 

^^  Had  good  quarters  last  nieht,  and  a  good  stable,  eh  ?" 

**  At  your  command,  colonel,  very  good." 

<'  Early  at  home,  Mr.  Bombardier?  or  were  you  roving  about  with  the 
rest  of  your  clan  ?" 

^*  At  your  command,  colonel,  I  viras  in  very  early,"  I  replied,  withoat 
moving  a  muscle,  and  without  any  misstatement  of  flEUSts,  for  it  was 
nearly  one  o'clock  before  I  was  housed. 

^'  Yes,  yes,"  laughed  the  colonel ;  ''  at  my  command,  that  might  very 
well  be;  but  I  have  accidentally  become  acquainted  with  some  very 
curious  circumstances.  Mr.  Baron  von  Stein— ha,  ha!  Very  gooo* 
Tes,  yes,  Herr  Baron,  I  know  all.  But  you  need  not  be  afraid ;  only  I 
hope  you  have  foraged  your  horse  out  ox  the  barony  last  night,  ^ow 
mount  and  maroh." 

This  cool  speech,  which,  if  it  had  been  unlocked  for,  would  probably 
have  paralysed  me  with  amazement,  and  made  me  wish  to  sink  down  to 
the  yery  antipodes  for  a  hiding-place,  now  fell  upon  my  expectant  ear 
vrith  littie  or  no  effect;  and  I  stood  thero  with  such  calmness,  and 
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listened  with  such  stoical  iadiffereoce  to  the  colonel's  words,  though  with 
all  due  deference  to  his  dignity,  that  he  was  evidently  surprised,  and  did 
not  seem  displeased  at  my  great  self-possession. 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  windmill,  where  all  the  brigade  was  as- 
sembled, and,  after  a  few  preliminaries,  the  trumpeter  blew  ''  Frisch  auf, 
Kameraden,  aufs  Pferd!"  (Quick,  comrades,  to  horse!)  and  we  all 
defiled  before  the  colonel,  and  through  Machenheim,  in  the  direction  of 
Wilhelmstadt.  This  day's  journey  was  the  very  counterpart  of  its  prede- 
cessor. A  broiling  sun  and  a  dusty  road,  fringed  on  either  side  by  mo- 
notonous rows  of  aspiring  Lombardy  poplars,  like  regiments  of  Brobdig- 
nagians,  or  King  WilUam  the  First's  Grenadiers,  drawn  up  in  single  file 
to  do  honour  to  our  march,  soon  produced  the  same  exacerbation  of 
temper  that  had  been  so  prevalent  the  day  before,  and  we  welcomed 

Wie  ein  Qebild  aus  Himmels-hohen,* 

the  staff-quartermaster,  who,  about  three  o'clock,  came  pricking  along 
the  high-road  from  Wilhelmstadt  on  his  knowing  little  nag.  The  bri- 
gade was  then  portioned  out  and  distributed  through  the  little  villages  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wilhelmstadt  and  its  heath,  most  of  them  so  small  that 
they  could  not  afford  accommodation  for  more  than  one,  or  perhaps  two, 
guns.  The  one  which  had  the  honour  of  receiving  Dose  and  Co.  was 
called  Fettenweiden  {AngUce^  Fat -meadows),  a  name  which  pleased  the 
sergeant  uncommonly,  and  made  him  hope  that  it  would  justify  its  claim 
to  the  appellation  by  the  quarters  which  it  afforded  us. 

After  a  long  harangue  m>m  the  colonel,  which  was  merely  a  dilatation 
of  his  fiavourite  aphorism,  *'  Order  must  be  maintuned  at  any  price,"  we 
were  dismissed,  and  Dose  conducted  his  men  to  Fettenweiden,  which  we 
found  to  be  a  tiny  hamlet  of  five  or  six  houses,  perched  on  the  bank  of  a 
brawling  brook,  and  protected  by  the  overhanging  boughs  of  a  forest  of 
lordly  oaks,  over  the  tops  of  which  peered  the  chimneys  of  a  large  and 
handsome  building,  the  country-house  of  a  Count  Lieginditsch,  where  the 
major  of  our  division  was  quartered.  Dose,  who  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed at  the  unpromising  looks  of  the  village,  took  courage  and  revived 
at  the  prospect  of  the  forest,  the  brook,  and  the  palace  in  the  background, 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  assure  me,  in  a  confidential  whisper,  that  he 
had  a  great  taste  for  poetry.  Seeing  me  smile  with  incredulous  surprise, 
he  promised  to  astonish  me  one  of  these  days  with  some  of  his  poetical 
effusions,  and  rhapsodised,  whilst  we  marched  our  horses  past  a  filthy 
puddle,  on  evening  promenades  in  forest-glades,  full-throated  nightingales, 
murmuring  fountains ;  and  closed  his  speech  with  this  peroratiou,  uttered 
in  a  very  lack-a-daisical  tone,  '*  Ah !  tnere  is  nothing  more  poetical  than 
to  make  verses." 

*  Like  seraph  from  celestial  heights.— Schillxs. 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

With  a  keen  eye  and  overflowing  heart . . . 
He  pours  out  truth  in  works  hj  thoughtful  love 
Inspired — ^works  potent  over  smiles  and  tears. 

TVORDSWOBTH. 

Although  an  author  of  some  years'  standing,  and  of  considerable  repute 
in  his  own  country,  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  been,  until  quite  recently,  all  but 
unknown  among  ourselves.  Only  a  few  practised  litterateurs  recognised 
him^  as  a  writer  who  could  rifle  '*  Twice-told  Tales"  of  their  proverbial 
tedium,  and  could  distil  spirit  and  life  from  the  ^'Mosses  of  an  Old 
Manse."  What  would  lately  have  been  deemed  an  '^  impossible  quantity" 
of  his  writings,  is  now  circulated  up  and  down  these  islands,  wherever 
railways  and  shilling  libraries  are  on  the  gut  vtve.  He  is  now  fairly 
seated  on  the  same  eminence  with  Cooper  and  Washington  Irving ;  and 
we  trust  that  the  sympathy  with  his  singular  but  fascinating  works,  at 
length  evoked  among  the  old  Britishers,  will  encourage  him  to  strains  in 
a  yet  higher  mood, — for  he  would  seem  to  be  one  of  those  self-distrustful 
and  difiBdent  authors  to  whom  the  ''  inward  witness"  of  genius  is  naught, 
unless  confirmed  by  the  *'  external  evidence"  of  third  and  fourth  editions. 
Sooth  to  say,  we  know  of  few  living  tale-tellers  who  even  approach  him 
in  the  art  of  investing  with  an  appropriate  halo  of  visionary  awe  those 
subjects  which  relate  to  the  supernatural — those  legendary  themes  whose 
province  is  the  dim  borderland  of  fsuicy.  His  is  the  golden  mean  be- 
tween the  Fee-faw-fum  terrors  of  spectre-factors  extraordinary,  and  that 
chill  rationalism  which  protests  there  are  not  more  things  in  Leaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of — pshaw,  it  never  dreams ! — say,  rather,  seen 
and  handled,  weighed  and  ansdysed  to  the  minutest  globule — in  its  philo- 
sophy. He  is  far  enough,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  red-and-blue-light 
catastrophes  of  Monk  Lewis  ;  and,  on  the  otho',  he  steers  dear  of  the 
irony  of  scepticism,  and  narrates  his  traditions  with  a  grave  simplicity 
and  cordial  interest,  the  character  of  which  is,  as  it  should  be,  highly 
contagious.     Of  this  *^  un&thomable  world"  of  ours  he  can  say, 

I  have  watched 
Thy  shadow,  and  the  darkness  of  thy  steps, 
And  my  heart  ever  gazes  on  the  depth 
Of  thy  deep  mysteries  ;• 

and  he  has  pondered  much  on  what  Wordsworth  calls 

That  superior  mystery — 
Our  vital  frame,  so  fearfully  devised. 
And  the  dread  soul  within. 

He  throws  deep  and  scrutinising  glances  on  those  realities  which  cluster 
around  man's  heart  of  hearts.  He  loves  to  give  way  to  dreamy  yet 
serious  speculations, — to  the  wayward,  undulating  motion  of  thoughts 
that  wander  through  eternity,  i  He  is  one  of  the  subtlest  of  psychologists, 
fwhile  reporting  the  results  of  his  study  without  any  affectation  of  scho- 
llastic  jargon.  T  His  still  waters  run  deep  :  how  dearly  they  reflect  the 
"  human  face  divine"  of  man,  woman,  and  child,  let  those  testify  who 

•  SheUey. 
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frequent  the  green  pastares  through  which  they  stray,  and  who  have 
gased  idlj  or  otherwise  into  the  placid  stream — finding  therein,  some  at 
leasts  a  magic  mirror,  from  which  thej  have  departed  in  self-introspec- 
tire  mood,  saying,  '^  We  have  seen  strange  things  to<-day  V^ 

There  can  he  little  question  that  the  most  powerful — ^if  also  the  least  | 
pleasing— of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  fictions,  is  "  The  Scarlet  Letter,*'  a  work 
remarkable  for  pathos  in  the  tale,  and  art  in  the  telling.     Even  those 
who  ai'e  most  inclined  (and  with  reason)  to  demur  to  the  plot,  are  con-  -f- 
strained  to  own  themselves  enthralled,  and  their  profoundest  sensibilities 
excited  by 

The  book  along  whose  burning  leaves 
His  scarlet  web  our  wild  romancer  weaves. 

The  invention  of  the  stonr  is  painful.  like  the  ^'  Adam  Blair"  of  Mr. 
Lockhart,  it  is  a  tale  of  '<  trouble,  and  rebuke,  and  blasphemy :"  the 
trouble  of  a  guilty  soul,  the  rebuke  of  public  stigma,  and  the  occasion 
thereby  given  to  the  enemy  to  blaspheme.  For,  of  the  two  fallen  and 
suffering  creatures  whose  anguish  is  here  traced  ont,  little  by  little,  and 
line  upon  line,  with  such  harrowing  fidelity,  one,  and  the  guiltiest  of  the 
twain,  is,  like  Adam  Blair,  a  venerated  presbyter,  a  pillar  of  the  faith  ; 
the  very  burden  of  remorse  which  crushes  his  soul  increases  the  effect  of 
his  ministrations,  giving  him  sjrmpathies  so  intimate  with  the  sinful 
brotherhood  of  mankind — keeping  him  down  on  a  level  with  the  lowest, — 
him,  the  man  of  etherial  attributes,  whose  voice  the  angels  might  have 
listened  to  and  answered  :  and  thus  his  heart  vibrates  in  unison  with  that 
of  the  fallen,  and  receives  their  pain  into  itself,  and  sends  its  own  throb 
of  pain  through  a  thousand  other  breasts,  in  gushes  of  sad,  persuasive 
eloquence. 

It  has  been  objected  to  works  of  this  class  that  they  attract  more  persons 
than  they  warn  by  their  excitement     Others  have  replied — *^  What  is 
the  real  moral  of  any  tale?  is  it  not  its  permanent  expression — ^the  last 
burning  trace  it  leaves  upon  the  soul?  and  who  ever  read  *  Adam  Blair ' " 
— ^we  are  citing  the  words  of  a  critic  of  that  book — '^  without  rising  from 
the  perusal  saddened,  solemnised,  smit  with  a  profound  horror  at  the  sin 
which  wrought  such  hasty  havoc  in  a  character  so  pure  and  a  nature  so 
noUe  ?     This  effect  produced,  surely  the  tale  has  not  been  told  in  vain." 
However  this  may  be,  we  find  reviewers  who  moot  the  above  objection  to 
such  fictions  in  general,  |avowing,t  with  reference  to  the  "•  Scarlet  Letter^ 
in  particular,!  that  if  sin  and  sorrow  in  their  most  fearful  forms  are  to  be        j 
presented  in  any  work  of  art,  they  have  rarely  been  treated  with  a  loftied       ' 
severity,  purity,  and  sympathy  than  here.     What  so  many  romancists  i     \ 
would  have  turned  into  a  fruitfiil  hotbed  of  prurient  description  and  adul-  \ 
terated  sentiment,  is  treated  with  consummate  delicacy  and  moral  restraint  I 
by  Mr.  Hawthorne.    As  Miss  Mitford  observes,  '<  With  all  the  passionate 
truth  that  he  has  thrown  into  the  long  agony  of  the  seducer,  we  never,  in 
our  pity  for  the  sufferer,  lose  our  abhorrence  of  the  sin."    How  powerfully 
is  depicted  the  mental  strife,  so  tumultuous  and  incessant  in  its  agitation, 
of  the  young  clergyman,  Arthur  Dimmesdale — whom  his  congregation 
deem  a  miracle  of  holiness — the  mouthpiece  of  Heaven's  messages  of  wis- 
dom, and  rebuke,  and  love — ^the  very  ground  he  treads  being  sanctified  in 
their  eyes — the  maidens  growing  pale  before  him — the  a£;ed  members  of 
his  flodc,  beholding  his  firame  so  feeUe  (for  he  is  dying  daify  of  that  within 
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which  passedi  show),  while  thejr  themaelyes  are  rugged  in  their  decay, 
believe  that  he  will  go  heavenward  before  them,  and  command  their 
children  to  lay  their  old  hones  close  to  their  yoang  pastor^s  holy  grave ; 
and  all  this  time,  perchance,  when  he  is  thinlang  of  his  grave,  he  ques- 
tions with  himself  whether  die  grass  will  ever  grow  on  it,  because  an  ac- 
cursed thing  must  there  be  buried.  Irresistibly  affecting  is  the  cHmaXy 
when  he  stands  in  the  pulpit  preaching  the  election  sermon  (so  envied  a 
privilege !),  exalted  to  tne  very  proudest  emineuce  of  superiority  to  which 
the  gms  of  intellect,  rich  lore,  prevailing  eloquence,  and  whitest  sanctity 
could  exalt  a  New  England  priest  in  those  early  days, — and  meanwhile 
his  much-enduring  partner-in-guilt,  Hester  Prynne,  is  standbg  beside  the 
scaffold  of  the  pillory,  with  the  scarlet  letter  still  burning  on  her  breast^ 
still  burning  into  it !  There  remains  but  for  him  to  mount  that  scaffold — 
in  haste,  as  one  in  articulo  mortis^  to  take  his  shame  upon  him — and  to 
lay  open  the  awful  secret,  '*  though  it  be  red  like  scarlet,"  before  venerable 
elders,  and  holy  fellow-pastors,  and  the  people  at  hiig<^»  whose  great  heart 
is  appalled,  yet  overflowing  with  tearful  sympathy.  The  injured  husband, 
again,  is  presented  with  memorable  intensity  of  colouring.  He  quietiy 
pitches  his  tent  beside  the  dissembler,  who  knows  him  not;  and  then  pro- 
ceeds—;/^«^a/  lenie — ^with  the  finesse  of  a  Maehiavel,  and  the  fiendish 
glee  of  a  Mephistophiles,  to  unwind  the  nexus  of  the  tragedy  only  to  in- 
volve his  victim  inextricably  in  its  toils.  One  feels  how  fittmg  it  is  that, 
when  he  has  gained  his  purpose,  old  Roger  Chillingworth  should  droop 
and  his  whole  nature  collapse— that  all  his  ctrength  and  energy,  all  his 
vital  and  intellectual  force,  should  seem  at  once  to  desert  him,  so  that  he 
withers  up,  shrivels  away,  and  almost  vanishes  from  mortal  sights  like  an 
uprooted  weed  that  lies  welting  in  the  sun — such  being  the  self-generated 
retribution  of  one  who  has  made  the  very  principle  of  his  life  to  conrist  in 
the  pursuit  and  systematic  exercise  of  revenge.  His  it  is  to  drain  the 
dregs  of  the  bitter  truth,  that 

To  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  Hester  Prynne,  his  ill-mated,  ill-fated  bride? 
Gazing  at  so  mournful  a  wreck,  we  are  reminded  of  the  pathos  and  signi- 
ficance in  the  words  of  One  of  old  time,  of  One  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake:  '*  Seest  thou  this  woman  ?"  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Christian  ethics  has  been  said  to  lie  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  the 
poor  benighted  pariah  of  social  life  will  often,  in  the  simple  utterance  of 
a  cheerful  hope  in  his  behalf,  see  a  window  opening  in  heaven,  and  faces 
radiant  with  promise  looking  out  upon  him.*  (]^r.  Hawthorne's  "search- 
ing of  dark  bosoms*'  has  taught  him  a  humane  pyscholog^  He  will  not 
judge  by  the  mere  hearing  of  the  ear  or  seeing  of  the  eye ;  he  can  quite 
appreciate  and  illustrate  by  history — if  history  be  philosophy  teaching  by 
example—the  pregnant  paradox  of  poor  discrowned  Lear,  ending  with 
"  And  then,  lumdy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  and  which  is  the  thief?'* 
Not  that  he  palliates  the  sin,  or  acts  as  counsel  for  the  defendant ;  on  the 
contrary,  few  have  so  explicitly  surrounded  the  sin  with  inefiaceable  de- 
formities, or  the  criminal  with  agonising  woes.     But  he  forgets  not  that 

*  Thomas  de  Qoiuoey. 
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onr  castdstrv  is  perraded  by  ignorance  of  a  thousand  cumulative  condi* 
tions,  and  this  precludes  him  from  judging  peremptorily  by  the  outward 
appearance.  Masterly  is  his  delineation  of  Hester  in  her  ufe  of  penance 
— the  general  symbol  at  which  preacher  and  moralist  may  point,  and  in 
which  they  may  embody  their  images  of  frailty — and  over  whose  grave 
the  infamy  she  must  carry  thither  will  be  her  only  monument.  A  mystic 
shadow  of  suspicion  attaches  itself  to  her  little  lonesome  dwelling.  Chil- 
dren,  too  young  to  comprehend  why  she  should  be  shut  out  from  the 
sphere  of  human  charities,  creep  nigh  enough  to  behold  her  plying  her 
needle  at  the  cottage-door,  or  labouring  in  her  little  garden,  or  coming 
forth  along  the  pauiway  that  leads  townward ;  and  then,  discerning  the 
scarlet  letter  on  her  breast,  scamper  off  with  a  strange,  conta^ous  fear. 
She  stands  apart  from  moral  interests,  yet  dose  beside  them,  like  a  ghost 
that  revisits  the  familiar  fireside,  and  can  no  longer  make  itself  seen  or 
felt;  no  more  smile  with  the  household  joy,  nor  mourn  with  the  kindred 
sorrow;  or,  should  it  succeed  in  manifesting  its  forbidden  sympathy, 
awakening  only  terror  and  horrible  repugnance.  Of  a  tale  so  told  it  may 
be  well  said  ifaiat 

In  proud  Hester's  fiery  pang  we  thare.* 

It  is  highly  characteristic  of  our  author  to  make  little  Pearl  a  source  of 
wild  foreboding  to  her  remorseful  mother.  The  elf-child  is  so  freakish, 
tetchy,  and  wayward, — she  has  such  strange,  defiant,  desperate  moods, — 
she  plays  such  fiemtastic  sports,  flitting  to  and  fro  with  a  mocking  smile, 
which  mvests  her  with  a  certain  remoteness  and  intangibility,  as  if  she 
were  hovering  in  the  air,  and  might  vanish  like  a  glimmering  light, 
whose  whence  and  whither  we  know  not, — that  Hester  cannot  help 
questioning,  many  a  time  and  oft,  whether  Pearl  is  a  human  child. 
Similarly  it  is  devised  that  Hester  should  believe,  with  shuddering  unwil- 
lingness, that  the  scarlet  letter  she  wears  has  endowed  her  with  a  new 
sense,  and  given  her  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  hidden  sin  in  other 
hearts.  She  is  terror-stricken  by  the  revelations  thus  made.  Must  she 
receive  as  truth  these  intimations,  so  obscure^  yet  so  distmct  ?  Surely,  in 
all  her  miserable  experience,  there  is  nothing  else  so  awful  and  so  loath- 
some as  this  sense.  What  marvel  if  the  vulgar,  in  those  dreary  old  times, 
aver  that  the  symbol  is  not  merely  scarlet  cloth,  tinged  in  an  earthly  dye- 
pot,  but  is  red-hot  with  infernal  fire,  and  can  be  seen  glowing  all  alight 
whenever  Hester  Prynne  walks  abroad  afber  dusk.  ^'And,  we  must 
needs  say,  it  seared  Hester  s  bosom  so  deeply,  that  perhaps  there  was  more 
truth  in  the  rumour  than  our  modem  mcredulity  may  be  inclined  to 
admit."  The  picture  is  one  that  leaves  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
mind.  Nor  may  we  forget  to  notice  how  skilfully  the  background  is 
filled  in,  and  in  what  excellent  keeping  with  the  foremost  figures  are  the 
puritan,  sombre  shades  behind.  The  patriarchal  era  of  New  England  life 
has  foimd  no  such  vivid  and  graphic  a  painter  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
and  it  is  evidently  one  which  he  knows  to  be  his  forte — witness  the  con- 
stancy of  his  attachment  to  its  grim  and  rugged  aspect. 

Less  powerful  and  pathetic,  but  at  the  same  time  less  open  to  objection 
on  grounds  already  stated,  "The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables"  is  a  vi- 

*  Dr.  Hohnes,  of  Boston  (U.  S.). 
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gorooB,  highlj^finished  perfonnanoe,  of  sterling  Talue  for  its  ongiiialitjy 
its  shrewd  perceptioa  <n  charaotor,  its  descripiioiis,  its  humour,  and  its 
plot     Nothing,  says  one  of  his  reviewers,  can  he  better  than  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  presses  superstiticm  into  his  service  as  a  ro- 
mancer, leaving  the  reader  to  guess  and  explain  such  marvels  as,  at  first 
seen  down  the  dim  vista  of  time,  are  reproduced  more  faintly  in  the 
world  of  the  real  present.      His  passion  for  studying  idiosyncrasy  is 
largely  illustrated  in  this  fine  legend.     He  seems  to  have  as  keen  a  Best 
for  individuality  and  eccentricity  as  Charles  Lamb  himself  in  actual  life. 
^  ConunoQ.mrtures,''  says  the  latter,*  **  do  not  suffice  me.     Good  people, 
as  they  are  called,  won't  aerve.     I  want  individuals^     I  aaa  made  up  of 
queer  points,  and  I  want  so  many  answenng  nee^es.**    And  thorough 
**  individuals^ — in  the  sense  most  gratefol  to  Eha,  and  most  gnunmaticaUy 
satisfactory  to  Archdeacon  Haref — are  CKffiDrd  aad  Hephiibak  Pyn- 
oheon,  Holgrave  the  daguerreotypist,  racy  old  Uncle  Venner,  and  tW 
dainty  piece  of  litile  womanhood,  cousin  Ph«be.     Judge  Pyncheon  is 
one  of  those  whited  sepulchres  £rom  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  soeh  a 
knack  in  scraping  off  the  paint ;  the  contrast  between  the  male  ooosias 
is  admirably  brought  out^  and  the  effect  of  the  catastrophe  upon  Clifford 
is  developed  with  true  *'  subjective''  power.     We  love  the  description  of 
the  Old  House,  with  its  quaint  figures  and  grotesque  gothidMns,  its 
seven  gables  and  multitudinous  lattices,  its  spacious  porch,  its  mysterious 
fountain,  its  garden  and  grassplot.     The  book  is  rich,  too^  in  ^*  strong 
situations."     It  gives  unusual  scope,  moreover,  to  its  author's  humouiv* 
for  instance,  the  etching  of  the  '^  First  Customer,"  with  his  illimitable 
appetite  for  gingerbread  versions  of  Jim  Crow  immediately  after  break- 
fast, and  an  elephant  or  two  of  die  same  materisly  as  a  preliminary  whet 
before  dinner— or  the  portrait  of  good  Uncle  Venner,  with  his  imme- 
morial white  head  and  wrinkles,  and  solitary  tooth,  and  dapper  blue 
coat,  ill-supported  by  tow-doth  trousers,  very  short  in  the  legs,  and 
bagging  down  strangely  in  the  rear, — ^in  short,  a  miscellaneous  old  gen- 
tleman, partly  himself,  hut,  in  good  mesaure,  somebody  else^ — an  epitome 
of  times  and  fashions.     Mr.  Hawthorne's  humour  is  halMtually  of  a 
quiet  order,  eontenting  itself  with  descriptive  passages  at  intervdds,  and 
glances  of  sarcasm  en  passant — sometimes,  however,  bubbling  into  the 
mrcical,   as  in   the    fragment    touching    Mrs.   Bullfrog.      Old   Maid 
Pyncheon's  character,  a  compound  of  the  pathetic  and  the  ludicrous^ 
affords  ample  play  for  the  comic  element ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  observe 
the  limits  to  which  comedy  is  restrained,  and  how  it  is  made  to  enhaooe 
what  is  affecting  in  the  poor  spinster's  portraiture. 

Such  are  this  author^  two  leading  works.  Before  their  appearance^ 
he  had  gained  celebrity  at  home  as  a  gifted  tale-teller  and  essayist  bj 
the  publication  of  « twice-ToUi  Tales,"  and  <<  Mosses  from  an  Ohl 
Manse."  Folks  there  are,  in  this  imaccountable  world,  who  can  affond, 
or  pretend  they  can  afford,  to  turn  up  their  nose  (like  a  peacock,  as  Mis 
Squeers  has  it)  at  tales  and  story-books.  These  '^potent,  gmve^  and 
reverend  signiors"  affect  to  say  with  one  of  Moli^re's  neroe% 

*  lifb  and  Letters,  vol.  iL 

t  See  **  GuQHes  at  Truth,**  voL  L,  p.  151,  3rd  editioa 
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•  C*eD  est  trop,  a  la  fin, 


£t  tu  ne  niets  &  botit  par  ces  eontesfrhoies.* 
Do  they  include  in  their  one  fell  swoop  the  tale  of  Troy  diyine,  the  tales 
of  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  the  tales  of  the  Princess  Scheherazade  ?  A 
tale  has  been  caUed  the  germ  of  dvery  other  kind  of  composition — of 
Novel,  Tragedy*  Comedy,  Epic,  and  alL  **  It  u  the  first  key  to  tune  the 
iahnt's  heart,  which  swells  up  to  tibe  Yexy  eyes  at  iti  mother's  tale.  It 
is  often  the  kst  to  win  its  way  into  the  fastness  ot  age,  which  weepa^ 
and  thrills,  and  shakes  its  grey  locks  at  nothing  so  much  as  at  a  tale." 
Old  Menenius  Agrippa  immortalised  himself  by  his  faculty  in  this  line 
of  things,  when  he  stud  to  the  seditioufl  Romans  (if  we  may  quote  Shak* 
speare's  proem  as  authority)  : 

1  shall  tell  you 

A  pretty  tak ;  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it ; 
But,  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
To  stalest  a  little  more.t 

Assuredly  the  gift  in  question  is  no  every-day  one,  and  this  gift  Mr. 
Hawthorne  possesses  in  no  eommon  denee.  We  need  but  allude  to 
**  Lady  Eleanor's  Mantle,"  "  Rappaccini's  Daughter,"  "  Roger  Melvin's 
Burial,"  "The  Birth-Mark,"  "Young  Goodman  Browne,"  "The 
Haunted  Mind,"  Sec.  His  stories  have  been  likened  to  Tieck's,  in  their 
power  of  translating  the  mysterious  harmonies  of  Nature  into  articulate 
meanings ;  and  to  Tbpfifer^s,  in  high  finish  and  purity  of  style.  Perhaps 
the  chief  {isscination  about  them  is  their  *'  unworldliness."  The  sea- 
willed  wandering  of  dreamy  thought  in  such  pieces  (how  Eha  would 
have  greeted  them  with  an  *^  Ah,  benedicite  I")  as  ^  Monsieur  du  Miroir," 
**  Earth's  Holocaust,"  and  the  "  Procession  of  Life,"  is  delightful.  What 
caustic  and  comprehensive  mental  analysis  in  the  "  Christmas  Banquet!" 
What  Bnnyan-Kke  discernment  in  the  <' Celestial  Raihoad!"  What 
spiritual  insight  in  the  "  Bosom  Serpent!"  But  we  must  pause,  in 
deference  to  our  compositor's  stock  of  '*  marks  of  admiration,"  and  to 
the  gentle  reader's  over-strained  quality  of  mercy. 

Mr.  Hawthorne,  we  are  told,  is  astonished  at  his  own  celebrity,  and 
*^  thinks  himself  the  most  overrated  man  in  America."  Let  him  bring  out 
of  his  treasures  things  new  and  old — other  original  legends  and  other 
twice-told  tales — ^and  we  can  promise  him  a  fresh  and  increasing  fund  of 
astonishment,  until,  like  Katerfelto,  his  hair  stand  on  end  at  his  own 
wonders.     And  so  we  bid  him  very  heartily  farewell ! 

*  LHStourdL  t  Ckiriolanas. 
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Pabt  II. 

The  two  places  of  North  America,  in  which  I  found  the  greatest 
novelty,  were  the  mammoth  care  in  Kentucky  and  the  island  of  Cuha. 
Each  of  these  seemed  a  new  and  distinct  worla  of  itself;  in  each  I  foimd 
a  ground,  an  atmosphere,  and  a  firmament,  unlike  what  I  had  ever  known 
before. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1850,  I  embarked  at  Charleston  in  the  steam-ship 
Isabelj  for  Cuba ;  to  which  the  voyage  is  usually  performed  in  about  four 
days.  But  before  bidding  adieu,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  the  United  States^ 
I  will  indulge  in  some  recollections  of  South  Carolina,  and  of  a  distin- 
guished personage,  who^  though  enrolled  by  the  muse  of  history  amongst 
the  national  worthies,  was  more  especially  honoured  in  this  nis  native 
state. 

On  that  morning  the  flags  in  the  harbour  of  Charleston  were  drooping 
half-mast  high  for  the  death  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  which  had  just  been  an- 
nounced by  electric  telegraph  from  Washing^n.  Mr.  Cidhoun,  one  of 
the  senators  returned  by  South  Carolina  to  Congress,  was  possessed  of  an 
intellect  unusually  logical  and  wonderfully  rapid ;  had  great  experience 
in  public  affairs,  having  filled  with  the  highest  credit  the  situation  of 
secretary-at-war,  and  twice  been  elected  to  the  second  office  in  the  nation, 
the  office  of  vice-president;  and,  as  leader  of  the  democratic  party,  and 
champion  of  what  in  the  South  are  called  "  Southern  lights,''  had  often 
in  the  senate  been  opposed  to  Mr.  Webster ;  who,  even  were  he — what 
the  late  Mr.  Sidney  Smith  said  no  man  could  be — "  as  clever*  as  he  looks," 
must  have  felt  on  these  occasions,  that,  in  the  intellectual  combat,  he 
might  joy  in  a  *'  foeman  worthy  of  his  steel."  Those  who  questioned  Mr. 
Calhoun's  judgment,  never  questioned  his  disinterested  sincerity ;  for, 
since  the  death  of  Washington,  the  purity,  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
of  no  other  statesman  has  been  more  universally  acknowledge  than  his. 
Mr.  Calhoun's  forehead  was  high  and  prominent,  though  it  seemed  to  me 
scarcely  so  high  or  so  full  as  that  of  Mr.  Webster ;  nor  had  it  that  '<  pent- 
house" prominence  at  the  eyebrow,  which  is  the  most  striking  characteris- 
tic of  Mr.  Clay's  face,  and  which  phrenologists  would  say  was  a  sure  siffn 
of  the  acuteness  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  of  that  tact  which  we 
patriotic  senator  from  Kentucky  has  often  evinced  in  the  management  of 
men  and  parties.  When  I  saw  Mr.  Calhoun,  his  large,  bony,  and  manly 
face  was  wasted  by  consumption,  and  pallid  with  the  shadow  of  coming 
death;  but  intelligence  beamed  from  every  feature  and  evexy  line.  His 
eye  was  very  luminous.  His  hair,  which  was  nearly  white  (for  he  was 
within  three  years  of  seventy),  bristled  up  from  the  sides  and  top  of  his 
head  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine.|  This  gave  something  of  a  wildness 
to  his  expression,  which,  however,  was  often  sunned  away  by  a  winning 

*  In  some  portions  of  the  United  States  "  clever"  is  understood  as  meaning 
weakly  amiable,  or,  in  slang  Isngua^  ''soft."  I  will  not  presume  to  anticipate 
the  verdict  of  future  critics,  and  aflirm  that  this  was  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
applied  by  Mr.  Sidney  Smith  to  Mr.  Webster. 

t  In  one  of  the  public  buildings  of  Charleston,  there  is  a  statue  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
by  Mr.  Power,  in  which  his  hair  is  represented  as  having  a  wavy  curl. 
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Amile.    Hia  mouth  was  wide ;  bat  his  tlun  and  compressed  upper  and  under 
lip  indicated  a  man — 

Master  of  others*  passions  and  bb  own. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  like  most  of  the  prominent  politicians  in  the  United 
States,  belonged  to  the  profession  of  the  law — a  profession  whose  indi- 
vidual members  do  not  here  realise  a  property  at  all  commensurate  to 
the  vast  influence  which  they  exercise.  But  if  they  possess  less  wealth, 
they  care  less  for  its  possession,  than  do  the  mercantile  classes.  Their 
standing  depends  upon  other  circumstances ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
creditable  features  m  the  country  that  it  should  be  so.  They  and  their 
fiunilies  seem  to  owe  their  position  to  their  simplicity,  their  integrity, 
their  intelligence,  and  their  cultivation.  Rather  more  than  a  fortnight 
before  his  death,  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  whom  I  had  left  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, wrote,  stating  that  he  was  too  ill  to  call  on  me^  but  requesting  me 
to  call  on  him  at  the  boarding-house  in  Washington,  where  he  had 
taken  up  his  quarters.  He  received  me  in  a  large  room,  which  he 
seemed  to  use  as  a  sitting-room  as  well  as  bedroom,  unless  when  occu- 

Othe  public  drawiog-room  of  the  house.  His  manner  was  open  and 
y ;  and,  indeed,  such  were  the  manners  which  I  invariably  found 
amongst  those  of  the  leading  American  statesmen,  to  whom,  at  Wash- 
ington, I  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced.  He  remarked  upon  the 
dfUDgers  that  menaced  the  Union,  and  rather  despondingly.*  Alluding, 
I  presume,  to  the  large  preponderance  whicli  the  members  from  the  non- 
slave-holding  states  hisd  already  acquired  in  the  national  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  preponderance  which,  were  California  admitted  as  a 
non-slave-holding  state,  they  would  acquire  in  the  senate,  he  spoke  of 
the  balance  of  power  of  the  different  interests  as  being  destroyed;  and 
declared  that  there  was  little  chance  of  maintdning  the  Union,  unless 
some  efficient  check  should  be  provided,  by  which  one  interest  should  be 
protected  from  the  aggression  of  another ;  and  added,  that  in  England 
this  balance  or  check  was  effected  by  means  of  our  House  of  Lords.  He 
was  under  a  state  of  considerable  excitement;  appeared  feverish;  and 
spoke  loudly  and  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  He  did  not  volunteer  to 
explain  how  he  thought  this  protective  checK  should  be  created ;  nor  did 
I  consider  it  right  then  to  ask  him ;  and  I  may  not  now  presume  to 
throw  out  conjecture.  But  time  will  probably  reveal  his  ideas  on  this 
subject ;  for  he  has  left  behind  him  the  manuscript  of  a  work  on  govern- 
ment, which  the  state  of  South  Carolina  has  desired  the  privUe^  of 
publishing  at  its  own  expense.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  so  kind  as  to  suSl  me 
to  call  again;  but,  considering  his  state  of  health,  I  thought  that  I  had 
no  right  to  indulge  myself  in  the  gratification  which  another  visit  would 
have  afforded  me. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  turn  from  the  senator  to  the  state  which 
he  represented,  and  to  the  city  where  he  was  adored. 

The  imprisonment,  by  the  state  authorities,  of  all  free  **  coloured'* 
persons  who  may  arrive  in  Charleston  in  ships,  whether  they  be  citizens 
of  the  northern  states,  of  the  Union,  or  of  roreign  countries,  has,  of  late 
years,  been  a  subject  of  complaint  both  at  home  and  abroad.     In  South 

*  It  must,  of  course,  be  recollected  that  his  own  illness  might  lead  him  to  take 
a  dark  and  contracted  view  of  the  political  hoxizon. 
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Carolina  the  **  ookrared'^  is  more  Bvmennis  ilum  the  white  jx^latioo  ; 
and,  as  it  was  feared,  and  probably  with  reason,  that  the  more  feinatical 
of  the  emancipatioiiists  would  employ  free  stranger  neg^roes  to  excite  the 
slaves  to  rise  against  their  masters,  any  free  person  *'  of  colour*'  is,  on 
the  arrival  of  a  ship,  arrested  and  confined  in  prison,  in  order  to  prevent 
him  from  holding  a  dangerous  intercourse  with  the  slaves ;  hu^  when 
the  vessel  that  brought  him  is  about  to  sail,  he  is  returned  to  it. 

From  Massachusetts,  some  years  ago,  an  active  emancipationist  came 
to  Charleston  to  reside.  His  object  was  that  he  might  be  on  the  spot  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  any  imprisoned  negro  citizen  of  his  state,  by  suing 
out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpuSy  not  from  one  of  the  courts  of  the  state  of 
South  Carolina,  but  from  the  local  branch  of  the  Court  of  the  United 
States  there  estabHshed.  This,  as  the  party  aggrieved  belonged  to  a  dif- 
ferent state  from  that  in  which  the  grievance  occurred,  he  would,  accovding 
to  the  national  constitution,  have  had  a  right  to  do.  But  before  he  had 
effected  anything,  he  received  a  hint  that,  if  he  would  save  himself  from 
popular  violence,  he  had  better  speedily  take  his  departure ;  and,  having 
that  zeal  which,  in  so  good  a  caase,  '^  would  lire  to  fight  another  day,* 
he  complied  with  the  suggestion.  The  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  no 
doubt,  has  substantial  reasons,  connected  with  public  safety,  for  the  law 
that  it  has  passed ;  and  none  but  the  worst  of  social  incendiaries  would 
desire  that  the  emancipation  of  slaves  should  be  attempted — and  there  it 
eould  not  succeed — through  midnight  massacre  and  servile  war.  I  have 
an  impression,  the  correctness  of  which  I  have  not  at  this  moment  the 
means  of  ascertaining,  that  the  free  ^'  coloured"  sailors  from  other  states 
and  nations  have  here  to  be  supported  in  prison  at  the  expense  of  the  ship 
which  may  have  brought  them ;  but,  certainly,  if  the  dtizens  of  *'  the 
Palmetto  State"  must  needs  take  these  precautions  for  their  own  security, 
thev  should  take  them  at  their  own  expense. 

Amongst  the  churches  at  Charleston  is  one  said  to  have  been  built  at 
£he  time,  and  fr^m  the  plan,  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  which  resembles 
in  style  the  churches  with  Grecian  porticos  erected  in  London  by  that 
great  architect.  This  city  has  an  appearance  of  age  which,  in  a  country 
where  almost  everything  is  new,  seems  venerable.  Charleston,  Boston, 
and  New  Orleans  are  the  only  cities  in  the  United  States  in  which  any 
traces  of  a  past  age  force  themselves  on  your  notice. 

The  coast  of  South  Carolina  is  low,  and  b  fenced  in  by  a  number  of 
small  islands,  which  often  consist  of  sand  only,  and  grow  nothing  but  the 
palmetto.  The  palmetto  is  a  small  tree,  producing  its  leaves  at  the  top, 
m»  a  palm,  but  having  a  Ian-like  instead  of  dagger-like  leaf.  Its  wood 
is  valuable  for  building  wharfs,  as  it  does  not  rot  in  the  water.  It  would 
probably,  also,  be  usefrd  in  constructing  fortifications,  as  I  think,  from  its 
soft  nature,  a  cannon-ball  would  bury  itself  in  it,  and  be  stopped,  witiiont 
making  splinters.  Many  of  the  rice-planters  have  small  wooden  houses 
on  the  islands,  to  which  they  go,  early  in  May,  to  spend  the  summer. 
If  they  have  not  a  house  on  an  island,  they  generally  have  one  in  the 
pine-forests  higher  up  in  the  country,  in  either  of  which  the  air,  in  warm 
weadier,  is  much  more  wholesome  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rice- 
fields.  I  believe  some  of  these  islands  produce  a  very  fine  cotton,  called 
the  sea-island  cotton ;  but  all  that  I  saw  were  barren. 

The  priooipal  rioe  planting  is  on  the  low  Hooded  lands  by  the  side  of 
the  rivers,  where  the  waters  are  so  far  from  tlie  sea  as  not  to  be  readied 
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hj  the  braddsfa  water»  and  yet  so  near  the  tea  ai  to  be  dammed  baek  by 
the  iHittgy  and  let  off  by  the  dbbing,  of  the  tide.  Such  huid«  in  the  soutn 
Me  often  covered  inth  a  deciduous  tree^  called  a  ejpnifi,  and  are  then  called 
orpnis  fwampa.  The  xiee  lands  there  are  prepared  at  great  expense. 
They  are  surrounded  with  a  wide  embankment,  which  it  eonstmeted  widi 
ferulinr  precautions,  in  order  that  the  water  m»y  not  break  through  it. 
First  a  trench  is  dog,  exactly  in  the  course  of  the  intended  embankmenti 
and  the  soil  is  thrown  on  each  side.  Then  the  soil  is  thrown  back  again, 
ndl  the  trench  is  filled  up.  Then  a  large,  deep  ditdi  is  dug  in  the  inside 
of  the  field,  and  the  soil,  after  having  been  carnally  cleared  from  all  roots, 
is  piled  up  upon  the  scnl  with  which  the  first  trendi  has  been  fiUed  up, 
asMl  wooden  tunnels — there,  1  think,  called  *'  trunks'* — witb  doors  to  let 
the  water  in  and  out,  are  introduced  into  the  bank  thus  conatructed. 

The  object  of  digging  the  first  trench,  and  then  fiUina^  it  up  is,  that  the 
•oil  of  the  bank  may  amalgamate  from  its  yery  ibundatioi],  and  leave  no 
•reiioes  at  the  bottom;  for,  if  a  littie  water  should  once  percolate,  it 
iroaki  presently  be  followed  by  n  stream  that  would  sweep  away  the  banL 
The  reason  fi>r  excluding  roots  is  lest,  when  they  should  decay,  they 
might  leave  a  little  channel,  which  the  water  mi^ht  penetrate.  Tbie 
bank  being  made  a  sufficient  height,  the  fields  are  cleared,  levelled,  and 
drained  with  ditches.  Rice  fields  require  at  some  periods  to  be  flooded, 
and  at  others  to  be  drained ;  and  by  opening  the  doors  of  the  tunneb 
yon  can  at  high  tide  flood  the  fielos,  and  at  low  tide  drain  them,  when 
jua  Hke.  Of  course,  from  ihe  district  subject  to  aoch  a  mode  of  cultL- 
ya£on,  a  very  unhealthy  exhalation  must  in  hot  weather  arise ;  but  it  is 
Bot  found  aerioasly  injurious  to  the  negroes. 

Theft,  and  the  miuor  offences  committed  by  slaves,  are  tried  and 
punished  by  the  planter's  domestic  tribunal ;  but  such  offences,  as  the  law 
viaits  with  death,  are  tried  by  the  public  authorities ;  and  when  a  slave 
is  capitally  executed,  his  master  receives  fimn  the  state  some  peooniary 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  services.  In  the  spring  of  1850,  at 
Kew  Ozieaas,  an  able-bodied  male  slave,  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  averaged 
to  sdl  for  between  806  and  900  doUars ;  and  a  fomale  slave  for  between 
700  and  800  dollars.  But  then  the  price  of  cotton  was  high ;  and,  widi 
the  price  of  ootton,  the  price  of  slaves  increases. 

A  planter  is  generally  most  unwilling  to  sell  his  slaves ;  if  he  parts 
with  any,  it  is  usually  as  a  punishment  for  tiieir  own  bad  conduct,  or  as  a 
^■t  resource  to  reieve  his  embarrassments.  All  must  regret  that  by  a 
■ale  the  members  of  a  fiunily  may  be  separated;  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
Imour  that  the  poblic  feeling  of  the  sooth  protests  against  suoh  sepa- 
rations. 

Many  New  England  formers  have  settled  on  the  rich  lands  of  the 
ekve-hokKng  states*  on  the  Ohio,  in  order  to  cultivate  them,  not  by  slave 
labour,  but  by  their  own  hands,  and  those  of  their  children.  In  the  state 
of  Delaware  there  is  but  a  very  small  slave  population,  and  in  the  state 
of  Marylandf  the  pnyortion  of  slaves  to  freemen  is  being  every  day 

*  In  Kentacky  and  the  western  portion  of  Virginia. 

t  It  was  thought  right  that  the  dty  of  Washington,  as  the  seat  of  the  natiooal 
parijament,  should  he  tree  firom  the  control  of  any  state  legislation;  and  hence 
the  district  in  which  it  was  situated,  called  the  District  of  Colnmhla,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  national  government  hy  the  state  of  Maryland.  Lady  Emmeline 
Stuart  Wortley  ohserves,  in  her  agreeably  written  tour,  that  she  *<  hopes  and 
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diminished  by  European  emigratioD.  It  is  obvious  thai  by  peaceable 
state  legislation  several  of  these  more  northern  states  must,  in  the  time 
of  the  present  generation,  become  free.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the 
absolute  and  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves  throughout  the  United 
States,  which  some  desire,  would  create,  and  not  remove,  misery.  The 
sad  experience  which  we  have  gained  in  our  West  Indian  colonies  might 
convince  us  that  personal,  like  political,  freedom  requires  a  long  appren- 
ticeship. 

The  rice  planter  has  his  own  principal  residence  on  some  more  elevated 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  rice  fields,  very  likely  on  a ''  bhiff "  by 
the  river ;  and  not  hr  from  his  own  house  is  a  neg^  village,  where  his 
<< field  hands'*  live.  Scattered  about  his  estates  are  several  large  and 
comfortable  cottages,  where  his  overseers,  always  white  men,  live.  The 
planter*s  house  is  exceedingly  comfortable.  Nearly  all  the  houses  in  this 
'  country  are  built  of  wood,  and  in  the  south  the  country  houses  are  often 
raised,  like  wheat  stacks,  some  feet  £rom  the  ground,  so  that  under  them 
there  may  be  a  free  ventilation.  Comparing  the  planter  to  the  feudal 
baron,  I  should  liken  his  overseers  to  military  retainers ;  for,  in  the  south, 
unmixed  Caucasian  blood  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  considered  as  aristocracy. 
Under  the  overseers  are  the  drivers,  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  slaves, 
who,  not  working  themselves,  have  to  overlook  an  allotted  number  d 
labourers,  and  report  to  the  overseers  those  who  may  be  idle. 

In  the  south,  the  reception  of  a  visitor  is  always  cordial;  and  the 
slaves  imitate  towards  you  tiie  friendly  manners  of  their  master  and 
mistress,  with  a  familiarity  which  amuses,  but  does  not  offend,  you.  The 
familiarity  on  the  other  hand  of  the  free  negro  of  the  north,  not  unfre- 
quently  partakes  of  the  insolent  and  offensive.  Judging  from  tiie  man- 
ners and  appearance  of  the  slaves,  agricultural  as  wdl  as  domestic,  they 
are  a  light-hearted  and  happy  people.  Besides  the  comfort  of  the 
negroes,  and  the  private  police  regulations  of  the  various  plantations, 
there  is  this  remarkable  ingredient  of  security  in  the  slave-holding 
states, — namely,  that  the  coloured  people  of  mixed  blood,  whether  free  or 
slaves,  despise  the  unmitigated  African  negro ;  and,  though  by  law  they 
have  no  privileges  superior  to  his,  they  attach  themselves  more  willingly 
to  the  white  population,  as  that  from  which  their  most  honourable  descent 
comes.    , 

Satisfied  with  the  conviction  that  the  blacks  are  inferior  to  himself,  the 
mulatto  willingly  admits  his  own  inferiority  to  the  whites.  He  compares 
himself  with  the  negro,  and  enjoys  the  pnde  of  birth  ;  and  it  is  but  fair 
that  he  should  have  some  peculiar  topic  of  consolation,  for,  with  his 

thinks  slavery  will  be  done  awaj  with  soon  in  the  District  of  Cdumbia;"  and 
adds  in  a  note,  "since  the  letters  were  written,  this  has  tiiken  place."  But  I 
must  remark  that  slavery  is  not  at  present  abolished  there.  As  I  understand  the 
recent  legislation  on  the  compromise  question,  it  abolishes  a  slave  market  which 
used  to  exist  in  this  district,  and  prohibits  permanent  residents  here  from  intro- 
ducing new  slaves;  and  hence,  from  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  which  is  oonstantlv' 
going  on,  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  must  in  time  be  worn  out.  I  wiu 
here  remark,  as  the  work  is  unknown  in  England,  that  the  ablest  defence  of  **  the 
peculiar  constitutions"  of  the  south,  which  I  have  met  with,  is  a  ** Memoir  on. 
Slavery,"  by  the  late  William  Harper,  Chancellor  of  South  Carolina,  which  was 
published  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  and  has  recently  been  republished  at  New 
Orleans,  in  Dr.  Bow*s  Review. 
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mixed  blood,  he  generally  inherits  a  constitution  more  fra^le  than  that  of 
either  the  pore  Caucasian  dt  African  races. 

In  warm  weather  alligators  come  out  of  their  nests  at  the  sides  of 
the  riyers,  and  bask  upon  the  banks ;  where  also  a  quantity  of  terrapin, 
a  sort  of  fresh-water  turtle,  considered  good  eating,  are  to  be  found. 
You  here  also  often  see  the  stork  majestically  promenading  in  the  rice 
fields.  In  the  south,  buzzards  are  valued  as  scavengers ;  and  in  Charles- 
ton there  is  a  penalty  of  five  dollars  for  killing  one.  I  have  seen  there 
as  many  as  twenty  mizzards  sitting  on  the  roof  of  the  market-place^ 
whence,  as  tame  as  pigeons  in  a  ffurm-yard,  they  would  fly  down,  and, 
almost  under  the  wheels  of  the  carts  and  the  feet  of  horses  that  were 
passing,  would  devour  any  scrap  of  meat  that  was  tossed  away  from  the 
butchers'  stalls.  Never  were  buzzards  so  petted  as  these ;  and,  unless 
their  having  been  protected  and  pampered  so  long  has  precluded  all 
thought  on  the  subject  (which  if  buzzards  have  any  feelings  of  humanity 
must  be  the  case),  they  must  sunpose  that  for  their  roost  the  roof  has 
been  raised,  and  for  their  dinner  tne  cattle  have  been  slaughtered. 

But  at  Charleston  it  is  time  to  huny  on  board  the  Isabely  and,  loosen- 
ing the  cables  from  the  wharf  made  of  palmetto  trunks,  to  steam  off  on 
our  voyage  to  Cuba.  I  was  unable  at  Charleston  to  set  any  work  that 
treated  of  Cuba,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  the  English  language  can 
boast  of  any  work  of  high  merit  on  this  subject,  though  the  island  con- 
tains ample  materials  out  of  which  one  of  interest  might  be  made  ;  and, 
if  it  were  illustrated  by  engravings  of  the  architecture  and  natural 
scenery,  it  would  be  all  the  b^ter.* 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  April,  1850,  that  I  \eh  Charleston.  We  came 
off  Key  West,  a  littie  island  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  at  the  entrance  of 
tiie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  both  to  leave  and  receive  mail-bags  and  passengers. 
Secure  in  our  large  steamer,  that  walked  the  water  superior  to  the  caprices 
of  the  wind,  I  often  thought  of  ihe  circumstances  under  which,  in  the 
autumn  of  1492,  Columbus,  having,  through  his  enthusiasm  and  his 
genius,  surmounted  innumerable  discouragements  and  difficulties,  and 
having  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  only  one  of  his  three  small  vessels  that  was 
decked  from  end  to  end,  entered,  for  the  first  time,  these  seas,  bearing 
with' him  the  destinies  of  untold  millions  in  the  world  which  he  had  left, 
and  in  that  which  he  was  to  reveal. 

Heu  I  quantum  fati  parva  tabella  yehit ! 

The  great  object  of  Columbus  was  to  discover  a  direct  western  passage 
to  India ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  assured  that  the  united  enterprise  of 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will,  in  the  present  age, 
accompli8h,t  by  canals  and  railroads  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  uie 
chief  hope  of  tne  Genoese  navigator. 

A  few  hours  before  arriving  at  Cuba,  you  enter  the  tropics.     Cuba  was 

*  I  have  seen  the  oommencement  of  a  series  of  letters  on  Cuba,  just  publishing 
in  the  New  York  Chroiueli,  signed  "D.,**  and  attributed  to  a  gentleman,  whose 
Industry,  candour,  and  poetic  feeling  would  particularly  qualify  him  (could  he 
only  spare  time,  ftorn  his  important  public  avocations,  to  jwy  a  long  visit  to  the 
island  and  digest  the  materials  that  he  had  acquired)  to  do  ample  justice,  on  a 
larger  scale,  to  the  interesting  subject. 

t  The  arrangements  for  obtaining  this  desirable  end  have  been  greatly  fifunli- 
tated  by  the  recent  <*  Bulwer  tieaty." 
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tbefint  of  tlM  large  iibuidson  whidi  Cokunbiu  boded.  On  the  28tk  of 
October,  1492,  he  came  ia  sight  o£  IL  Iftaginiag,  then,  that  he  was 
not  far  from  India,  he  called  these  islands  West  Indies^  and  the  red 
men  IndUns— aamea  winch  they  hare  still  retained.  Ekie  the  sinr  is 
BKsre  deeply  blne^  the  vanlt  of  heaven  aK>re  hxfty,  the  stars  mose  distuict 
and  laige^  than  they  afpesr  eten  in  the  United  States ;  the  sea  seeou 
hatdly  less  dear  hy  day  than  the  air,  or  less  biilliaQt  with  its  phosphonc 
sparics  by  ni^t  tluui  the  stany  firmaoent.  8o  aeoal,  so  pelluekl  is  the 
deep  bhie  of  that  wateiv  ^^  >>o  wonder  the  simple  natives  of  these  islands^ 
when  they  first  saw  the  white  sails  and  white  ciew  of  Cohunbus,  should 
have  supposed  that  he  ni^;ht  have  come  sailing  into  that  crystal  oeean 
from  its  flister  element,  the  sky. 

The  harbour  of  Havana  is  a  wide,  deep  basin,  with  a  narrow  ohannal 
or  neck  opening  into  the  sea.  The  basin  is  not  the  outlet  of  a  liyer,  and 
iiierefore  is  not  liable  to  have  bats  formed  at  its  month.  The  neck  is 
oommanded  by  stroi^  forts  on  eash  side;  and  on  the  east  side  by  a  pva» 
cipitous  hill  erowned  by  a  castle,  called  the  Mono.  The  houses  here  are 
always  flat-rw^bd,  that  they  may  he  less  exposed  to  hurricanes;  tm,  in 
Quebec,  they  hare  steep  slanting  loofr^  that  the  snow  may  slide  off  them. 
They  are  often  of  but  one  story  high,  a  ciieumstaaoe  which  gives  the 
greater  prominenoe  to  the  piincipal  buildings  of  the  city.  The  windows 
never  have  glass  sashes ;  bnt^  ovtside,  have  prison-like  ntMi  bars,  which, 
admitting  the  breeaes,  exokide  less  wdoome  intraswn.  Inside  Uiere  aae 
shutters.  At  the  top  of  these  duitters  is  sometimes  one  small  glass  pana, 
with  a  sort  of  little  cupboard  door  over  it,  whidi,  were  it  open  and  the 
shutteiB  shut,  woald  give  light  to  the  room,  but  not  enable  the  inmates  to 
see  anything,  out  of  the  hoiae,  lower  than  a  bird  on  the  wing;  so  rarely 
in  that  dimate  must  there  be  occasion  to  exdude  the  outward  air.  The 
streets  are  naivow,  but  dean.  The  names  of  the  shopkeepers,  instead  of 
being  painted  over  their  dootSy  are  inserted  into  long  narrow  flags,  which 
are  stretdied  across  the  street  inm  side  to  side  byooras  and  puUevs.  This 
aaccession  of  gay  dn^mies  above  yow  head  has  a  pleasing,  but  very 
foreign  eflEect,  and  casts  upon  your  sunny  path  frequent  stripes  of  shade. 
Some  of  the  fine  ol(t*£Mhioned  houses  have  in  front  a  Moonidi  archway, 
vrithin  which  are  large  folding  gates,  opening  upon  an  entrance  hall,  ba- 
yond  which  is  another  Moorish  archway  of  a  different  shape,  with  other 
gates  opening  into  an  arched  doister  bounding  the  four  sides  of  a  court- 
yard in  the  centre  of  the  buildine- ;  while  in  the  middle  of  this  court-yard 
ijhere  is  a  fountain.  In  such  buddings  the  perspective  is  very  imposing. 
I  had  never  previously,  except  in  drawines,  seen  anything  resembling 
these  arches.  Tlieir  designs  might  have  been  copied  from  the  halls  of 
the  Albambra  by  the  grandsons  of  those  chivalrous  warriors  of  the  best 
days  of  Spain,  who  strove  to  suppress  the  signs  of  their  exultation,  when, 
on  the  2Dd  of  January,  1492,  the  exiled  Bobadil  delivered  to  Eing  Ferdi- 
nand the  keys  of  the  palace,  which  had  been  that  of  his  ancestors^  and 
antil  then  was  his.  The  principal  sitting-tooms  in  diese  houses  have 
windows,  opening  on  Hhe  one  mde  into  tfa»  street,  and  on  llie  other  ialo 
the  court-yard,  to  give  a  thorough  draught;  and,  as  the  moming^advanoea, 
an  awning  at  the  top  of  the  house  is  drawn  over  the  court-yard  to  ex- 
dude the  sun. 

As  I  was  one  day  walking  through  the  streets  of  Havana,  I  saw,  in  a 
sitting-room  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  handsome  house,  what  appeared  to 
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be  «  beauiifiil  wax-woric  figoM,  of  wfaieh  the  hem  only  waf  exposed  to 
view.  The  figure  was  stiwtched  on  what  seemed  a  table,  and  was 
eoTered  by  a  large  oase  made  of  panes  of  glass,  and  having  a  pine-apple- 
shaped  top.  At  the  foot  of  the  figure  wexe  some  immense  candlestidn 
with  lighted  candles  in  them*  in  the  vo(»&  was  a  cendeman  in  Mack, 
with  dothes  cut  in  the  ordinaTy  European  shape^  wukbg  up  and  down, 
and  smoking  a  cigar.  The  window-shutters  were  open,  so  that  it  was 
hnpossiUe  to  pass  along  the  street  without  seemg  the  whole  ^ectade.  I 
asked  in  Fvench  a  genOeman  at  the  door  of  the  house  what  it  was.  He 
answered,  *^  Une  dame  qui  est  morte.* 

The  face  beneath  that  firame-work  was  the  fairest  &ce  that  I  had  seen 
in  Cuba.  In  its  calm  sweetness  it  realised  the  description  of  that  corse, 
to  which  Byron  compares  Greece,  whose  soul  had  passed  away,  wUk  its 
beauty  remained: 

He  who  hath  bent  him  o^er  the  dead, 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled 

Sefere  decayls  eAmng  fingers 
re  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  lingeis), 

And  sMurk'd  the  mild,  angelic  air, 

The  rapture  of  repose  tliat^s  there. 

The  fiz'd  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 

Tlie  languor  of  the  placid  cheek ; 

And — but  for  that  sad,  shrouded  eye, 
That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not  now. 
And,  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow, 

Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  liour, 

He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power ; 

So  fair,  so  calm,  so  softly  seal'd 

The  first,  last  look  by  death  reveal'd  ! 

On  two  cf  its  sides  the  city  of  HaTana  is  enclosed  by  baulevardsy 
where  are  carriage-roads  and  footpaths,  kept  in  the  best  order,  shaded  by 
avenues  of  royal  palm-trees,  and  bordered  with  evergreen  and  often  ever- 
flowering  shrubs*  In  these  beukvardsy  m  the  cool  of  the  eyening,  the 
beaux  and  belles  often  take, a  drive  in  their  volantes,  A  volatUe  some- 
4hkig  resembles  a  gig,  but  has  wheels  of  immense  diameter,  and  its  single 
horse,  which  is  laden  with  silver  trappings,  and  has  a  plaited  tail  tied  to 
the  saddle,  is  ridden  postilion  by  a  negro  in  the  gayest  livery.  In  the 
garden  of  the  Plaaa  de  Armas,  a  public  square,  in  which  the  o£Ettial 
residence  of  the  Captain-G^Mial,  or  Governor,  of  Cuba  ii  situated,  ex- 
oelleat  music  was  played  in  the  evening  by  a  military  band;  and,  during 
the  music,  it  is  a  place  of  much  resort. 

The  Taoon  Theatre,  built  in  %  faubourg  just  without  the  boulevards^ 
and  called  after  the  captain-genend  by  whose  Qrder  it  was  erected,  is  the 
laigest  and  handsomest  theatre  in  the  New  Wodd ;  and  here,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  are  sometimes  ezpellent  Italian  operas,  and  sometimes  mascj^ue- 
rades.  Cock-fights,  '' rinas  de  gallos"  (which  our  transatlantic  consms, 
with  a  want  of  precision  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  have  been 
pleased  to  call  '*  chicken  fights"),  form  no  uncommon  amusement  with  the 
Mabaneroe  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

**  The  Bishop's  Garden,"  two  or  three  miles  from  Havana,  was  open  to 
the  public ;  and  though  his  palace  within  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  ruio, 
either  by  a  hurricane  or  a  fire  (I  have  forgotten  which),  the  grounds  were 
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kept  in  pretty  good  order.  la  that  climate  the  fruit-trees  seemed  to  be 
puzzled  oy  the  seasons ;  but  it  would  appear  that  they  had  for  the  most 
part  come  to  this  conclusion  that  it  was  safest  to  produce  *'  the  fruits  of 
autumn  and  the  flowers  of  spring,"  in  admirable  confusion  and  profusion, 
all  the  year  round.  The  pomegranate  was  amongst  the  shrubs,  which, 
when  I  was  in  Cuba,  offered  you,  from  the  same  bough,  the  ripe  fruit  and 
the  flower.  The  shrubs  and  trees  were  veiy  beautiful.  An  ayenue  of 
mango-trees  in  the  Bishop's  Garden  afforded,  beneath  their  glossy,  deep 
eyergreen  leayes,  a  cool,  shady  retreat  from  the  scorching,  glaring  sun. 
But  amongst  the  flowers  in  the  beds  I  did  not  see  much  that  we  in  Eng- 
land could  enyy,  as  sunflowers  and  roses— either  the  same,  or  yery  like 
some  of  those  in  our  gardens — seemed  to  predominate. 

The  palm,  rising  from  the  earth  with  its  white  colunm,  and,  at  its 
yery  summit,  rolling  over,  like  a  green  fountain,  its  leafy  capital ;  the 
oocoa-nut  tree,  with  its  boll  not  quite  so  straight  and  reguliur,  but  display- 
ing to  you,  in  compensation,  pendant  from  its  green  crown,  its  agreeable 
frmt,  the  milk*within  which,  though  the  outer  shell  has  been  basking  in 
the  sun,  is  as  cold  as  if  it  had  been  taken  out  of  an  ice-house ;  the 
banana  and  the  platano,  which  much  resemble  each  other,  rearing  their 
straight  poles  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet,  and  having  at  their  top  a 
long  rich  cluster  of  fruit,  together  with  large  leayes  that  turn  over  and 
hang  down  like  so  many  green  fans,  the  sticks  oomponng  whidi  have 
come  apart;  impenetrable  hedges,  formed  of  a  sort  of  sharp-pointed  aloe^ 
called,  I  believe,  saparelj  and  often  tangled  with  flowering  creepers ;  and 
whole  fields  in  which  pine-apples  grow  as  thick  as  turnips  with  us, — these 
are  some  of  the  peculiarities  that  characterise  the  rural  scenery  near 
Hayana. 

I  was  sitting  under  one  of  a  row  of  palms  by  a  stream,  near  the 
Bishop's  Garden,  ruminating  on  the  prospect,  wondering  whether  the  pre- 
adamite  creation  resembled  that  of  the  tropics,  and  fancying  that  I  had 
seen  resemblances  in  the  fossils  of  the  slate  and  coal  formations  to  the 
yegetation  around  me,  when  I  was  startled  from  my  reverie  by  a  palm- 
leaf  falling  at  my  feet.  So  long,  so  thick,  and  so  heayy  was  this  branch- 
like leaf,  and  so  great  was  the  height  from  which  it  fell,  that,  had  it 
%hted  uDon  me,  it  would  probably  have  done  me  a  serious  injury. 

At  Cuba,  I  had  only  one  introduction  of  the  slightest  yalue.  When  I 
was  at  Hayana,  the  English  consul,  Mr.  Crawford,  was  absent;  but 
through  the  friendliness  of  his  brother,  I  had  been  provided  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  the  consul  of  the  United  States,*  General  CampbelL 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  be  re- 
ceiyed  and  treated  by  the  American  consul  and  his  accomplished  family 
with  the  kindness  which  they  showed  me. 

At  Cuba,  Columbus  first  saw  the  red  men  smoke  cigars,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  tobacco  ;  and,  with  their  lands,  the  white  men  have 
inherited  one  remarkable  trait  of  their  predecessors,  for  the  Cubans  smoke 
after  every  meal,  and  indeed  almost  all  day  long.  This,  either  from  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  or  from  Dying,  eyen  when  in  the  house,  exposed 

*  The  government  of  the  United  SUtes  is  in  America  often  called  by  the  cant 
phrase  of  "Uncle  Sam,"  from,  I  am  told,  the  initialletters  of  United  States  and 
Uncle  Sam  being  the  same. 
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to  the  open  air,  whoever  stays  in  Cuba  can  do  with  impunity.  When  I 
wanted  some  cigars  I  asked  General  Campbell  from  whom  he  could 
recommend  me  to  buy  them.  He  mentioned  Ugues  as  a  person  of  re- 
markable integrity,  and  one  in  whose  manufactory  nothing  but  the  best 
tobacco  was  used.  Smokers  may  have  a  curiosity  to  know  what  in  Cuba 
I  paid  for  his  cigars.  I  paid,  then,  four  dollars  a  hundred  for  large  cigars  of 
the  regalia  size,  and  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  hundred  for  cigars  of  uie  size 
most  commonly  smoked  in  London.  Both  were  made  of  the  same 
tobacco ;  but  the  former  were  not  only  larger,  but  were  twisted  with 
greater  smoothness,  so  as  to  make  them  look,  but  not  smoke,  better. 

Amongst  the  charms  of  Havana  were  the  baths  cut  out,  in  little  cham- 
bers, in  the  coral  reefs,  upon  which  the  portion  of  the  city,  facing  the 
sea,  is  built.  You  cannot  bathe  in  the  open  sea,  or  you  would  be  de- 
Toured  by  sharks ;  but  these  baths  are  close  to  the  sea,  and  have  loopholes 
cut  in  the  rock,  opening  into  it ;  so  that  each  wave  which  breaks  against 
the  shore  enters  them.  Sheds  are  erected  over  these  baths,  and  you  pay 
a  small  piece  of  silver  money  for  the  privilege  of  using  a  bath.  There  is 
here  a  nse  and  faH  of  the  tide  of  about  two  feet  only.  I  used  to  go  early 
every  morning  to  these  baths. 

From  Havana  I  went  by  railroad  half  a  day's  journey  to  the  village  of 
Guiness,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  in  order  to  see  some  coffee 
and  sugar  plantations ;  and  I  found  several  of  my  countrymen  on  the 
train  filling  the  o£Bce  of  enginemen.  All  that  I  saw  of  Cuba  that  was 
cultivated  at  aU,  was  cultivated  carefully ;  and  artificial  irrigation  was 
there  much  practised. 

Whilst  I  was  at  Guiness,  an  advertisement  of  a  bull-fight  in  the  town 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  to  Havana,  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
It  was  to  take  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day;  so,  on  the 
following  morning,  I  returned  to  Havana  that  1  might  not  lose  the  only 
opportunity  that  I  might  ever  have  of  seeing  the  celebrated  national 
amusement  of  the  Spaniards.  The  reader  may  have  seen  the  Coliseum, 
or  may  be  acquainted  with  the  description  of  it  in  Corinne  :  '<  Ce  superbe 
edifice  servit  d'ar^ne  aux  gladiateurs  oombattant  centre  les  b^tes  feroces. 
C'est  ainsi  qu'on  amusait  et  trompait  le  peuple  Remain  par  des  emotions 
fortes,  alors  que  les  sentiments  naturels  ne  pouvaient  plus  avoir  Tessor. 
L'on  entrait  par  deux  portes  dans  le  Colysee :  I'une  qui  etait  consacr^e 
aux  vainqueurs,  Fautre  par  laquelle  on  emportait  les  morts.  Singulier 
mepris  pour  I'esp^ce  humaine  que  de  destiner  d*avance  la  mort  ou  la  vie 
de  lliomme  au  simple  passe-temps  d  un  spectacle.  Titus,  le  meilleur  des 
empereurs,  dedia  ce  Colysee  au  peuple  Romain.'*  And  the  wooden  am- 
phitheatre, the  plaza  de  toros,  situated  some  mile  or  mile  and  a  half  from 
Havana,  was  just  such  a  building  as  in  the  days  of  Titus  might  have 
been  erected  as  the  provincial  Coliseum  of  some  remote  city  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  amphitheatre  was  open  to  the  heaven  ;  and  tne  tiers  of  seats 
were  protected  from  the  infuriated  bull  by  being  raised  a  considerable* 
height  above  the  arena.  There  were  three  gates  leading  into  the  arena; 
through  one  of  these,  over  which  appeared  a  royal  banner  and  a  military 
band,  the  champions  on  horseback  entered;  through  another  the  live 
bulls  entered;  and  through  the  third  the  dead  bulls  and  dead  horses  were 
dragged;  and,  probably,  had  any  of  the  men  in  the  bull-fight  been 
*^  butchered  to  make  a  **  Cuban  '<  holiday,"  they  would  have  been  carried 
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off  through,  the  sameu  Oa  this  oeeasioii,  a  strong  wooden  cage,  as  big 
as  a  room,  had  been  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  arena ;  and,  to  diyeraify  the 
amusement  of  the  daj,  a  bull  and  a  tiger  were  introduced  into  it  that  they 
might  fight ;  but,  having  approadbed  each  other,  they  seemed  soon  to 
oome  to  an  understanding,  that  it  should  not  be  thdr  own  faults  if  they 
were  killed  fi>r  the  public  amusement ;  and,  declining  the  combat,  they 
drew  off  to  opposite  comers  of  the  cage.  The  ladies  of  Cuba,  unlike  thor 
sisters  of  Spain,  ham  now  discontinued  attending  bull-fights:  and,  from 
my  own  experience  of  the  intense  all-absorbing  interest  which  the  spee- 
tator  feels  in  these  exhibitions,  I  will  add  thiut  it  is  an  instance  of  sel^ 
denial  for  whi<^  they  deserre  no  little  credit  Would  you  reeal  the  sen- 
sations with  which,  at  your  first  play,  you  watched  the  dashing  of  the 
swords  of  the  actors,  whose  combat  and  whose  danger  seemed  to  your  ex- 
perience to  hare  something  of  reality  ?  If  so,  attend  a  bull-fight.  True, 
it  is  a  emel  pastime.  It  may  make  you  feel  faint  or  side  to  read  or  to  hear 
its  details,  but  not  to  see  them.  Your  blood  will  be  too  hot,  your  heart 
wtH  beait  too  quick  for  that.  Side  or  feint !  who  ever  was  sick  or  feint 
when  the  trumpet  sounded  for  the  charge  of  cavalry,  though  the  dead 
and  the  dying  were  heaped  around  him ! 

Well,  here,  too,  the  trumpet  sounds ;  the  gate  of  one  of  the  en- 
trances— it  is  tile  toril — ^is  thrown  open,  and  the  devoted  bull  advances 
through  that  gate,  by  which,  for  him,  there  is  no  return.  Already  the 
jieadoT^  mowited  and  gorgeously  atdred,  and  protected  as  to  his  right 
leg  with  a  sort  of  iron  jack-boot,  is  in  the  arena.  He  bears  a  lance 
not  armed  with  a  spear,  but  a  goad;  and  is  sitting  on  a  worn-out 
hack,  the  eyes  of  which  are  covered,  that  he  may  the  more  wilMngly 
obey  the  bridle.  He  has  been  endeavouring  to  make  poor  Rosinante 
curvet — poor  Rosinante,  whose  long  services  to  the  human  race  deserve 
an  easier,  if  not  a  later,  death  than  that  with  which  he  is  threatened ! 
Should  the  bull  be  eager  fer  the  combat,  the  picador  couches  his  laiioe, 
and  hastens  to  meet  him.  It  is  his  object  to  strike  the  Unee  into  the 
Moulder  of  the  bull  as  he  makes  his  duoge,  and  by  main  force  to  pudi 
back  or  turn  him,  so  as  to  prevent  him  feom  dosing  i^nm.  the  horse. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  bull  catches  the  horse  with  his  horns  in  the 
belly,  and  lifts  both  horse  and  man  in  the  air,  or  throws  both  together 
on  the  ground;  and  then  pedestrian  bnll-fightors  rush  forward,  and, 
shaking  their  bright  doaks  in  his  feoe,  endeavour  to  draw  him  away 
from  Ins  victims.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  bull  had  made  a  successful 
charge,  the  spectators  called  out  to  the  rider  to  look  at  his  horse.  He 
turned  round  and  rode  oat  of  the  arena,  the  poor  animal  being  in  a  state 
which  I  have  too  nradi  consideration  for  the  reader  to  describe.  If  the 
bull  is  not  di^osed  to  '^show  fight,"  he  is  rendered  furious  by  barbed 
darts,  sometimes  widi  little  flags,  and  sometimes  with  lighted  crackers  at 
their  upper  end,  which  are  dexterously  thrown  and  stuck  into  his  neck. 
These  darts,  are  called  handerUloM.  jf  the  bull  is  "game,"  these  darts 
are  not  thrown  at  him  at  first,  and,  indeed,  the  darts  with  crackers  are 
not  used  at  alL  When  the  pieador  has  had  some  encounters,  the  ban^ 
deriUeroSf  in  smart  and  tight  fency  dresses  with  short  jackets,  and  bear- 
ing in  the  one  hand  a  landeriUa^  and  in  the  other  a  doak,  play  their 
part  OB  foot.  Th^  shake  their  doaks  in  the  bull's  eyes^  and  then,  whea 
he  rushes  at  them,  tibey,  just  as  he  is  upon  ihem,  tnp  on  one  nde,  and 
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insult  his  fukare  by  stickiBg  a  dsrt  into  Ins  neck  as  be  pasBes.  When 
they  are  rery  hard  pressed,  they  ma  into  ene  of  seTeral  little  passages 
which  are  made  by  putting  up  a  few  strong  boaids,  so  near  the  side  ci 
the  arena,  that  there  is  just  room  for  a  man  to  enter.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  in  the  sport,  and  that  which  demonstrates  what  an 
intensity  of  interest  it  must  create,  is  that,  when  the  bull  makes  a 
successful  charge,  the  whole  amphitheatre  resounds  just  as  much  with  the 
cry  of  "  Toro  I  toro  /  '*  as  it  does  with  the  appropriate  language  of  applause, 
when  the  picador  has  gallantly  charged  him  with  his  lance,  or  the 
banderillero  has  skilfully  added  anodier  javelin  to  those  on  his  mane,  or 
the  matador  struck  with  unerring  eye  and  hand  the  fatal  stroke.  Last 
enters  the  scene  the  messenger  of  death,  the  matador.  He  is  armed 
with  a  two-edged  sword,  that  rather  resembles  an  old  Roman  sword,  and 
has  a  cloak  slung  over  his  left  arm.  The  bull  is  now  nearly  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  by  loss  of  blood.  But  shall  he  expire,  and  unrevenged  ? 
Ue  makes  a  last  exertion,  and  strives,  with  a  staggering  foot,  to  rush  at 
the  matador.  But  the  matador^  stepping  on  one  side,  holds  out  to  him 
with  his  left  hand  his  doak,  while,  witn  his  right,  as  the  bull  is  passing 
him,  he  plunges  his  sword  through  his  chest,  just  between  the  shoulder- 
bone  and  the  ribs,  down  to  his  heart,  when — procumhU  humi  bos — ^a 
dead  weight  sinks  upon  the  ground.  Some  half-naked  negroes  then 
enter  the  arena,  and  drag  the  body  through  the  gate  of  the  dead.  A 
little  sand  is  sprinkled  over  his  blood ;  the  band  strikes  up  a  tune ;  after 
which  a  lancer  ou  a  fresh  horse,  and  a  fresh  bull,  enter  the  lists.  On  the 
occasion  on  which  I  was  present,  four  bulls  and  two  horses  were  killed. 

In  Cuba,  I  understand,  the  public  celebration  of  no  religion  but  that  of 
Rome  is  allowed.  The  cathedral  at  Hayana  had  exquisite  music,  but  the 
tones  and  the  instrumental  performance  more  resembled  those  of  an  opera 
than  did  any  which  I  had  previously  heard  in  a  place  of  worship.  In- 
deed, within  the  choir  was  a  hand,  with  violins  and  all  kinds  of  musical 
instruments.  It  was  generally,  perhaps  always,  open*  in  the  day,  and 
was  a  sweet  and  cool  retreat.  But  the  object  of  most  attraction  tnere  is 
contained  in  a  niche  in  the  waU  of  the  chancel ;  for  here,  behind  a  mural 
monument,  comprising  a  bust  of  Columbus,  a  sepulchral  urn  contains  his 
honoured  dust.  The  inscription  on  the  monument,  being  translated,  is  as 
follows :  *^  Oh,  remains  and  image  of  the  great  Columbus,  may  you  rest 
a  thousand  ages  guarded  in  the  urn  and  in  the  remembrance  of  our 
nation  rt 

^  hi  such  places  an  Englishman  mustsoznetimes  contrast  with  pain  the  conduct 
of  tiie  Ghuxch  of  B(mie  with  that  of  some  of  the  mlets  of  his  own  national  Church. 
In  the  abbey  church  at  Bath  there  is,  or  was,  two  or  three  years  ago,  service  on 
some  of  the  week  days;  but  on  these  occasions  the  west  entrance^  with  the  nave^ 
was  shut  up,  and  you  approached  the  choir,  where  service  was  performed,  by 
a  little  side^loor  at  the  efwt,  missing  altogether  the  part  of  the  church  which  had 
grand  jHToportions.  If  you  wanted  to  see  that,  you  had  to  find  out  the  pew-opener, 
and  pay  her  for  turning  the  key  of  a  door,  surely  our  ancestors  erected  such 
magnificent  edifices  under  the  impression  that  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  mi^^t 
be  elevated— that  it  might  be  better  prepared  to  approach  the  throne  of  God  by 
his  passing  through  such  a  vestibule;  and  they  never  could  have  contemplated 
that  a  time  would  come  when,  just  before  and  after  service,  it  would  be  turned  by 
the  clergyman  and  churchwardens  into  a  sixpenny  peepshow. 

t  O  restos  e  hnagen  del  grande  Colon,  mil  siglos  durad  quordados  en  la  nma  y 
en  la  remembrada  de  nuestra  nadon! 
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The  relics  of  Columbus  have  been  almost  as  frequently  moved  as  those  . 
of  St  Cuihbert,  who  also  had  (if  monkish  chronicles  are  to  be  believed), 
though  in  a  different  sense, 

Pointed  to  other  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

The  body  of  Columbus,  which  had  been  buried  and  reburied  in  Spain,  was 
removed  to  the  island  of  St.  Domingo ;  and,  hence,  was  at  length  collected 
in  an  urn,  and  carried  to  Cuba,  all  that  remained  of  the  first  conqueror, 
legislator,  and  missionary,  whose  exploits  the  great  ocean  did  not  bound. 
The  name  of  Columbus  is  by  the  Spaniards  written  Colon.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  his  first  tomb— that  at  VaUadolid — is  literally  translated  in  the 
following  couplet : 

To  Castille  and  Leon 

A  new  world  gave  Colon.* 

Had  this  inscription  been  repeated,  it  would  have  seemed  to  reproach  the 
Spaniards  of  the  present  day  with  the  advantages  which  they  have  lost ; 
for,  of  this  vast  gift,  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  are  all  that  they 
retain. 

These  islands  used  to  be  regarded  politically  as  integral  parts  of  Spain; 
and,  as  such,  sent  representatives  to  the  Spanish  cortes.  And,  though 
the  privileges  of  these  islands  (which  may  be  presumed  never  to  have 
comprised  sufficient  guarantees  for  liberty)  have  in  some  respects  been 
curtailed,  they,  for  some  purposes,  and  especially  those  of  taxation, 
are  still  treated  as  portions  of  the  mother  country.  The  taxes  of  Cuba 
contribute  a  most  important  proportion  of  the  Spanish  revenue.  Hence, 
quite  independentiy  of  all  general  considerations  of  the  balance  of  power, 
any  nation,  whose  private  capitalists  have  advanced  loans  to  the  Spanish 
government  on  the  security  of  its  revenue,  is  bound,  in  justice  to  its  own 
citizens,  to  endeavour,  while  such  debts  remain  unpaid,  ^  prevent  Cuba 
from  being  wrested  from  Spain  by  foreign  invasion.  At  the  time  of  the 
recent  sad  and  ill-advised  expeditions  of  Greneral  Lopez,  some  of  the 
United  States  newspapers,  which  supported  the  adventurers  and  the  an- 
nexation of  Cuba  to  the  Union  as  the  consequence  of  their  enterprise^ 
maintained  that  England  would  eventually  attempt  to  appropriate  it,  if 
the  United  States  did  not  anticipate  her.  Never  was  there  a  greater 
mistake.  Why,  England  would  not  accept  Cuba  at  a  gift:  for  she  is  pledged 
to  herself  and  to  the  world  to  possess  no  more  slave-holding  colonies;  she 
never  interferes  with  vested  rights  without  giving  compensation ;  and  her 
people  are  not  prepared  to  pay  another  20,000,000/.  sterling  to  purchase 
the  freedom  of  the  slaves  of  the  Cubans.  The  taxes  paid  by  Cuba  to  the 
Spanish  treasury  are  an  immense  annual  drain  upon  her  resources.  Stilly 
however,  she  continues  rich,  and  her  planters  rival  in  their  wealth  the 
opulent  nobility  of  the  old  world.  Their  fields  produce  more  than  one 
crop  of  Indian  com  in  the  year ;  and  the  sugar-cane,  which  in  Louisiana 

*  A  Castillo  y  a  Leon 
Nuevo  mundo  dio  Colon. 
Another  version  of  the  same  original  epitaph  is: 

Per  Castilla  y  per  Leon 
Nuevo  mundo  hallo  Colon. 

Thou^  no  Spanish  scholar,  I  have  ventured  to  select  the  former  as  the  neater 
of  the  two. 
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has  to  be  planted  every  two  or  three  years,  continues  in  Cuba  to  jrieU 
crops  for  a  lone  succession  of  years  (I  think  for  ten  or  twelve),  from  the 
same  root.  Cul>a  has  no  paper  money,  no  copper  currency  that  I  ever 
saw,  and  no  banks.  Indeed  1  was  assured  that  the  jealousy  entertained 
by  Spain  of  aU  sorts  of  meetings  would  prevent  the  establismnent  of  such 
an  institution  as  a  joint  stock  bank  in  toe  island. 

The  Spaniards  speak  of  the  native  Cuban  colonists  as  being  ignorant 
and  degenerate,  aim  freqnentiy  tainted  with  Indian  and  African  blood. 
But  this,  we  must  recollect,  is  a  description  of  a  people  given  by  those 
who  have  injured  them,  and  who  want  an  excuse  for  having  deprived 
them  of  all  the  public  officea  of  trust,  honour,  and  emolument  in  their 
own  island.  The  bureaucratic  insolence  of  the  Spaiush  stranger  is  felt 
from  one  end  of  Cuba  to  the  other ;  and  in  the  necessary  intercourse 
with  the  authorities  on  the  subject  of  passports — ^and  you  cannot  move 
without  one  prencribing  your  route — ^tne  traveller  observes  more  than 
the  usual  amount  of  that  low  swagger  and  lounging  indifiPerenoe  which 
often  characterise  the  dregs  of  official  life. 

The  Cuban  slave  has  one  peculiar  and  valuable  privilege,  which  should 
tend  to  make  his  master  indulgent  and  himself  industrious.  If  he  wishes 
to  change  his  master,  and  can  get  any  one  else  to  g^ve  for  him  a  certain 
sum  fixel  by  law,  he  can,  on  application  to  a  public  officer,  compel  his 
master  to  sell  him  to  the  purchaser  that  he  has  interested  in  his  behal£ 
That  this  law  is  not  a  dead  letter,  I  know  ;  for  an  innkeeper  at  Guiness 
—a  Mrs.  Lawrence,  from  Boston  in  Massachusetts — told  me  that,  much 
to  her  reffret,  she  had  tiuY>ugh  its  operation  been  obliged  to  part  with  a 
valuable  slave.  On  Sunday,  it  is  a  strange  sight  to  a  European,  on 
walking  through  some  of  the  back  streets  of  Havana,  to  see,  through  the 
open  windows  of  small  houses  of  entertainment  kept  exclusively  for  them, 
negroes  in  fantastic  groups;  some  dancing,  while  others  are  playing 
iustruments;  and  all  apparently  as  merry  and  thoughtless  as  young 
children  just  escaped  from  their  task  at  school  for  a  holiday. 

Their  dances  and  their  instruments  were  African.  Sometimes  they 
knew  them  only  through  the  traditions  of  their  parents,  but  often,  alas ! 
they  themselves  had  danced  them  and  played  them  in  Africa ;  and  occa- 
sbnally,  it  is  probable,  even  within  a  few  months  of  the  day  on  which 
I  was  present  at  their  performance.  It  was  quite  notorious — I  was  told 
it  over  and  over  again — that,  on  the  payment  to  tiie  captain-general  of  a 
fixed  proportionate  sum,  a  Cuban  might  import  as  many  African  slaves 
as  a  uaver  could  contrive  to  run  'upon  the  coast,  notwithstanding  that 
ever  since  1821  their  importation  had  been  forbidden  by  law  and  by 
treaty.  I  am  sorry  that  1  did  not  at  the  time  write  down  the  amount  of 
bribe  which  had  to  be  paid  for  the  introduction  of  each  slave.  I  believe 
it  was  two  doubloons,  and  a  doubloon  is  worth  sixteen  dollars,  or  about 
£3  58.  of  English  money.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  sum  mentioned  to 
me  may  have  been  three  doubloons— and  I  am  willing  that  the  captun- 
ffeneral  should  have  the  advantage  of  the  doubt— and,  if  it  were  so,  I 
Aave  done  tiie  injustice  of  rating  the  price  of  the  honour  and  honesty  of 
the  highest  Spanish  official  at  Cuba  between  £3  and  £4  lower  than  its 
common  market  price.  In  estimating,  however,  a  man's  conduct,  one 
must  not  omit  entirely  from  consideration  the  standard  of  the  class  and 
country  to  winch  he  may  belong.     You  would  not  have  hoped  for  the 
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•Hifrgstcft  in.  the  inhabitant  of  Msmpliifl,  itho  bad  been  tMi|^ht  that  m 
ih»  liver  the  crooodile,  and  in  the  air  tha  beetle^  preeei^d  fitting  ohjecto 
of  worship)  that  you  would  have  sequired  in  his  Athenian  contempomyy 
whose,  weat  long  had  been,  atr  the  shnne^of  H^elphi^ 

To  •*TiflPw  the  Lord  oC  the  lioemne  bow. 
The  God  of  iif^  and  poeti^',  aodilight^ 

The  Sun  iB;hiiiilsn  limbs  arra/d,  and  biow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight;** 

nd  at  the  Temple  of  Gypnis»  to  wreathe,  with  Totive  mjvtle^ 

The  shrinking ''statue  that  enchants  the  world." 
And  it  would,  perhaps,  havo  been  unfair  to  have  expected  that  the 
common  amount  of  integrity  of  a  gentleman  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
England,  should  have  been  found  in  the  Conde  de  Alcoy*  Still  let  us  hope 
that  the  chan^,  which  has  since  taken  place,  may  haye  been  for  the 
better  ;  as  he  has  recently  been  superseded. 

It  is  a  more  profitable  speculation,  where  it  is  practicable,  to  import 
than  breed  slaves ;  hence,  in  Ciiba,  few  women  are  imported  in  propor- 
tion to  the  men,  and  successive  generations  of  negroes  are  ^^  used  up"  and 
replaced  by  others  from  Africa.  The  continuance  of  the  slave-trade  is 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the 
United  States^  and  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  thdr  southern  planters. 
The  planter  of  the  Union  does  not  increase  his  stock  of  slaves  by  impor* 
tation,  but  his  Cuban  and  Brazilian  rivals  do ;  therefore  they  can  raise 
||roduce  like  his  by  cheaper  labour. 

A  letter,  dated  2nd  of  May,  1850,  was  written  to  me  by  an  able  friend. 
Hying  in  a  British  colony,  in  which,  to  a  commission  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  he  fills  a  judicial  situation ;  and  I  will  make  a  quota- 
tion from  it :  merely  adding,  that,  as  it  was  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
first  of  these  two  chapters  on  North  America  was  published  that  I  deter* 
mined  upon  writing  upon  tiiat  subject  at  aU,  I  have  not  had  time  to  obtun 
the  permission  of  my  correspondent  to  make  use  of  his  letter ;  but  that, 
as  my  object  is  to  c^ive  the  matter  to  which  he  alludes  some  slight  addi- 
tional chance  of  fjalling  under  the  eve  of  the  philanthropic  politicians  of 
the  United  States,  I  trust  he  will  lorgive  the  liberty.  The  letter  says, 
^'  No  country  is  more  severe  upon  slave-trading  than  the  United  States, 
when  she  fairly  catches  her  subjects  in  the  act;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  American  fla?  is  much  prostituted  in  tiie  provision  of  slaves  to 
Brazil  and  Cuba  by  means  of  United  States  vessels,  which  are  really 
sold  to  BraziHans,  but  go  to  the  coast  of  Africa  under  United 
States  colouns,  by  which  means  they  avoid  the  search  of  our  ships  (as 
America  never  would  give  us  a  right  of  search)  until  our  cruisers  are  out 
of  the  way,  when  slaves  are  popped  on  board,  the  Brazilian  flag  hoisted, 
or  none  at  all,  and  the  venture  fairly  off  towards  Brazil  or  the  Spanish 
colonies,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  miquitous  state  of  things,  unworthy 
of  the  Americans  in  every  way,  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  president  in 
his  address  to  congress.  I  am  sorry  to  say  our  conrniissipn  has  had  many 
opportunities  of  attesting  the  &ct.  Two  cases  were  particularly  iniqui- 
tous. They  occurred  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  ana  were  those  of  the 
American  vessels  the  Kentucky  and  the  Porpoise.^ 

Understandinfi^  from  some  of  my  late  fellow-passengers,  citizens  of ^  the 
United  States,  tnat  they  had  received  letters  from  home,  informing  them 
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tkat  Genend  Lopez  was  Kkelj  to  land  an  invading  (broe  on  Ae  klaad'  ins 
ar  f)w  days,  and  being  anxious,  in  consequence  of  my  ignorance  off 
Spanidi,  to  leave  before  any  confision  oeeurred,  I  embarked  at  Havaaai 
for  NawOrleans  in: a  sailing-yessd  called  the  Adams  Gray,  and  arrived^ 
at  my  destination  not  many  days  before  Lopee  and  his  companions  did 
at  thetrs. 

l&i  Cuba  there  ie  an  export?  duty  on  tobacco ;  but,  as  I  took  away  wi^- 
me  only  a  few  boxes  containing  800  cigars,  the  custom-house  officer* 
said  i^t  they  shoidd  not  exact  it.  At  New  Orleans^  however,  my  cigac» 
were  taken  to  the  custom-house ;  and  it  cost  me  two  hours'  time  and 
forty  per  cent,  duty,  to  get  them  through  it.  At  all  the  ports  of  the> 
United  States  that  I  entered,  the  passengers'  luggage  is  examined  by  th& 
custom-house  officers  on  board  the  vessel  which  brings  you,  instead  06 
being,  as  it  is  with  us — ^to  the  great  loss  of  time  of  the  passenger — most 
imnecessarily,  and  therefore  most  improperly,  taken  to  the  custom-house* 
to  be  overhauled.  It  is  some  years  since  I  have  landed  at  the  port  06 
London.  When  I  last^  however,  had  the  nnsfortune  to  have  my  trunk 
and  carpet-bag  in  its  custom-house,  I  observed  that  after  the  examination 
was  done^  a  sort  of  porter,  who  had  been  watehing  for  you  in  the  oastom- 
house,,  came  up  to  tihe  different  passengors  and  awed  them  whether  they 
wanted  »  hackney-coach ;  then,  having  brought  it  to  the  door,  he  pro* 
ceeded  much  in  this  fashion,  *'  M'am,  allow  me- to  take  your  work-bag;; 
pray,  m'am,  let  me  carry  that  cloak ;  sir,  your  umbrella  and  stick,  if  yoo 
please."  But  when,  under  the  escort  of  thia  civil  porter,  you  arrived  atr 
the  coach-door,  you  found  that  he  had  not  only  a  specific  charge  for 
calling  the  ooacli^  but  also  a  separate  anthorised  demand  of  so  many  penee 
for  every  separate  article  which  he  had  carried.  It  might  have  beea 
thought  that  as  passengers*  luggage  had  not  been  carried  into  die  custom* 
house  for  their  own  gratification,  it  would  have  been  carried  out  of  it^ 
without  putting  them  to  expense.  I  should  like  to  know  how  much,  and 
to  whom,  these  civil  porters  paid  for  permission  to  wait  in  the  rooms  of 
tile  custom-house.  Can  government  have  allowed  this  miserable  petti- 
ness to  continue  last  year,  and  disgrace  us  before  the  world  ? 

But  let  us  return  to  New  Orleans.  Though  the  northern  people, 
bringing  with  them  their  English  names,  are  greatly  increasing  in  num« 
hers  at  New  Orleans,  and  though  tiiere  is  an  immense  amount  of  English 
capital  invested  in  tliis  city,  and  many  English  merchants  and  clerks  re* 
siifing  there,  and  even  some  London  shopkeepers  having  branches  of  thev 
establishments,  yet  all  the  older  parts  of  the  city  are  unmistakeaUy 
French.  Here  the  inscriptions  over  the  shops  are  in  the  French  lan- 
gus^e^  and,  in  it,  the  actors  perform  and  the  Church  of  Rome  preaches. 

An  Englishman  is  accustomed  to  see  ships ;  the  great  amount  of  ship- 
ping, therefore^  at  the  lower  end  of  the  crescent  sweep  of  the  river,  upon 
which  the  city  is  built,  has  for  him  none  of  the  interest  of  novelty ;  but, 
proceeding  upward  on  the  ^'  levee,"  or  artificial  bank  protecting  the  land 
from  the  river,  he  arrives  at  such  a  sight  as  has  never  been  seen  elsewhere 
than  at  New  Orleans.  Here  he  finds  I  should  think  at  least  two  miles, 
and  perhaps  more,  of  wharfage  quite  fiUed  with  a  continuous  line  of 
nothing  but  immense  river-steamboats.  Nor  is  that  surprising,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  tributaries 
again  which  Bedl  into  them,  have  been  calculated  to  afford  a  fireshwater 
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Bteam-naTigfition  of  16,674  miles  in  extent ;  that  the  cottntry  which  ihiej 
water  comprises  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world ;  and  that  the  race  inhai* 
biting  it  has  often  shown  in,  portions  hoth  of  New  and  Old  England, 
that  it  had  energy  to  make  the  least  fertile  productive,  or,  if  at  length  it 
should  be  found  unprofitable  to  plough  the  land,  would  plough  the  sea 
instead,  and  reap  from  that  its  golden  harvest.  With  the  increase  of 
the  population  each  year,  there  must  be  an  increased  development  of  the 
boundless  resources  of  the  mighty  west.  But  is  New  Orleans  likely  to 
retain  her  relative  importance  ?  Will  she  still  continue  to  receive  consign- 
ments from  every  land  from  which  the  Mississippi  obtains  waters  ?  Pro* 
bably  not ;  for  last  spring  was  nearly  completed,  and  perhaps  may  now 
be  quite,  a  line  of  raib*oad  connecting  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio  river 
with  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  all  Atlantic  ports  ;  and,  as 
canal  and  railroad  communications  increase,  the  ''  western  waters**  must 
be  ^'  tapped,'*  and  cheap  and  rapid  communications  must  be  made  uniting 
some  of  the  cities  of  the  Ohio  with  Richmond  on  the  James's  river,  and 
some  of  the  cities  of  the  Mississippi  with  Charleston ;  both  of  which  com- 
municate with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  distance  from  New  Orleans  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  considerable,  and 'die  navigation  tedious  and  wind- 
ing. -  Several  vessels  are  generally  towed  up  to  New  Orleans  together 
by  a  steamer  ;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  the  ascent  of  the  river  is  a 
great  increase  of  expense.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the  Atlantic  cities 
are  £ar  nearer  Europe,  much  of  the  western  commerce  is  likely  to  be 
eventually  transfeired  from  New  Orleans  to  the  ^^  Atlantic  cities.'*  The 
**  crescent  city"  is,  I  think,  the  dearest  place  that  I  ever  was  in ;  and 
money  seems  nere  to  be  made  and  squandered  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 
Here,  as  indeed  in  some,  other  portions  of  the  Southern  States,  you  see 
no  copper-money  in  drculation ;  the  only  place  at  which  it  is  the  custom 
to  receive  or  pay  it  being  the  Post  Office. 

In  Englana,  from  the  circumstances  of  our  population,  there  are  two 
words,  which,  though  not  strange  in  sound,  ao  not  for  the  most  part 
oonvey  to  us  very  definite  ideas.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  if  a  party  of 
English  persons  were  suddenly  asked  to  give  a  synonyme  for  tne  word 
**  Creole,"  some  of  than  would  answer  '^  quadroon  —ra  mistake  for  which 
I  can  assure  them  they  would  not  very  readily  be  pardoned  by  an  indivi- 
dual properly  comprised  under  the  former  appellation,  whatever  they 
might  by  that  under  the  latter.  But  both  Creoles  and  quadroons  are 
abundant  in  New  Orleans.  I  conceive  the  term  quadroon,  defined  with 
precision,  to  mean  that  variety  of  the  human  race  which  is  bom  from  the 
union  of  a  white  father  with  a  mother  who  was  the  child  of  a  white  man 
and  an  unmixed  negress.  But  I  think  in  the  United  States  it  is  commonly 
applied  to  all  those  mixed  descendants  of  the  African  and  European  races, 
in  which  the  complexion  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  white  than 
that  of  the  black  ancestors.  In  Tchudi's  Travels  in  Peru,  a  Germaa 
work,  of  which  an  English  translation  has  been  published  in  the  United 
States,  is  to  be  found  a  distinct  Spanish  name  for  almost  every  possible 
cross  of  the  European,  African,  and  American-Indian  races  amongst 
each  other.  In  all  of  the  slave-holding  states  of  the  Union,  a  white  per- 
son is  prohibited  by  law  from  intermanying  with  any  one,  whether  free 
or  slave,  who  has  **  coloured  blood."  An<l,  in  the  non-slave-holding  states^ 
almost  as  strong  an  interdiction  to  such  an  alliance  is  placed  by  public 
custom  and  opinion.     Nowhere,  I  beUeve>  throughout  the  United  States, 
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would  **  a  coloured  person"  be  permitted  to  sit  down  at  a  teibU'd^hAU  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  white  race.  And  the  effect  of  a  single  cross  is 
risible  to  the  experienced  eye  cif  a  native  for  remote  generations.  To  us, 
in  a  country  inhabited  by  a  race  exdunvely  Caucasian,  these  laws  and 
customs,  at  the  first  view,  appear  unreasonably  hard ;  yet  I  presume  that 
there  they  are  desirable  or  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  a  most  im- 
portant result — namely,  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  white 
race.*  But  neither  law  nor  custom  inexorably  prohibits  an  inter- 
marriage with  those  of  Indian  descent  The  blood  of  the  Princess 
Pocahuntas,  whose  warm,  cpenerous  heart  has  long  since  mouldered  in 
British  soil,  is  still  respected  in  the  veins  of  some  of  the  gentry  of  Yir^ 

guaia-t 

The  story  of  Pocahuntas  is  a  beautiful  episode  in  the  heroic  period  of 
American  history.  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
oentuiy,  Captun  Smith,  the  most  able  and  enterprising  of  the  settlers  in 
the  new  colony  of  Virginia,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians,  and 
was  sentenced  by  their  emperor,  Powhatan,  to  have  his  brains  dashed 
out;  when  the  favourite  daughter  of  the  monardi,  the  young  Poca- 
himtas,  whose  tears  had  been  unable  to  move  the  stem  resolve  of  her 
father,  rushing  to  the  spot  of  execution,  laid  her  own  head  between  the 
head  of  the  prostrate  victim  and  the  upraised  clubs  of  the  executioners. 
It  was  too  much :  the  father  yielded.  Pocahuntas  aflerwards  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  married  td  an  English  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Rolfe,  who  was  one  of  tiie  colonists.  She  then  visited  England,  where 
she  was  received  with  distinction ;  and,  as  she  was  preparing  to  return  to 
her  native  country,  died  at  Gravesend. 

Gentie  spirit !  who  can  tell  when  shall  end  the  influence  of  thy  deed 
of  mercy?  Already,  for  two  centuries,  have  the  severe  laws,  which  for- 
bid tiie  amalgamation  of  the  distinct  varieties  of  the  human  race,  been 
relaxed  for  tiiee!  Already,  for  two  centuries,  when  the  rifle  of  the 
white  man  has  covered  the  naked  breast  of  an  Indian  foe,  ofib,  at  the 
remembrance  of  thy  sweet  story,  has  its  point  been  turned  harmless  to  the 
ground  I 

But  it  is  now  time  to  inquire  what  means  a  Creole  in  New  Orleans. 
I  had  some  notion  that  it  might  there  mean  a  very  pretty  woman.  In 
my  &ith,  however,  in  this  interpretation  of  the  word,  I  was  soon  a  good 
d^  shaken ;  not  fas  every  reader  who  has  been  at  New  Orleans  will 
readily  believe)  by  nearing  the  term  applied  to  a  lady  who  was  otherwise, 
but  by  seeing  on  a  bam-door  the  words  '*  Creole  hay,  and  on  the  break- 
fast Inll  of  fare  at  the  St.  Charles's  hotel  the  words  '^Creole  eg^."  In 
my  perplexity,  I  applied,  on  the  latter  occasion,  to  the  Irish  waiter  who 

*  K.  de  Beaumont,  the  travelling  companion  in  America  of  M.  de  Tocqueville^ 
author  of  **  D€mocratie  en  Am^rique,**  does  not  appear  to  have  valued  or  seen 
this.  His  novel,  '*  Marie  ou  TEsclavage  aux  Etats-Unis,"  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  aimed  at  doing  for  the  United  States  that  which  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her 
"Coiinne,"  has  done  for  Itak,  contuns  observations  on  society  often  acute,  deli- 
cate, and  subtle— what  the  French  call  /»— but  does  not  show  the  mind  of  a 
statesman  or  philosopher.  It  Indicates  the  possession  of  perceptive,  rather  than 
of  reflective,  powers. 

t  Yet  I  am  assured,  by  those  who  have  lived  in  Central  America,  that,  in 
some  of  the  nations  there,  a  cross  of  African  is  considered  less  discreditable  than 
a  cross  of  Indian  blood.  So  unfixed  on  lome  subjects  are  the  foundations  of  public 
opinion. 
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•was  standing  behind  my  chair,  to  know  what "  Creole  e^^  were.  And 
^e  answered  me  as  glibly  as  possible,  "  Boiled  eggs,  please  your  honor. 
'  Creole '  means  boiled."  But  it  eould  not  well  bear  that  meaning,  I 
thought,  when  applied  to  hay,  kt  alone  ladies ;  so  I  made  further  in- 
quiries. The  result  was  the  informatidn  that  creok  is,  by  interpreta- 
tion, '^native;"  that,  when  applied  in  the  United  States  to  persons,  'k 
implies  that  they  were  of  pure  wbite  descent,  though  not  neoessarilj 
sprung  from  any  particular  state  or  nation,  and  that  they  had  been  bom 
either  in  Louisiana  or  Florida ;  which  states,  in  the  early  part  cf  this 
■t)entury,  were  acquired, — the  one  from  France,  and  the  other  from 
^in.* 

I  learnt,  also,  that  when  applied  to  hay,  it  meant  that  made  in  the 
ndghbourhood,  and  which  consequently  had  not  nm  the  risk  of  getting 
wet  in  a  voyage;  and  that  when  applied  to  eggs,  it  meant  such  as  were 
the  produce  of  the  surrounding  poultry-yards,  and  might,  therefore,  be 
fresh  ;  whereas,  those  which  were  imported,  and  not  *' Creole,*'  could  noc 
be  so.  I  will  not  conclude  this  philological  disquisition  without  adding 
that  the  Creole  ladies  of  New  Orieans  are  eonsid«red  to  be  distingruishea 
for  grace  and  beauty  of  person,  and  taste  and  simplicity  of  dress. 

As  the  reador,  however  unwilling  he  might  have  heea  to  leave  the 
Creoles  themselves,  will  have  no  objection  by  this  time  to  leave  the  dia- 
cussion  of  tliem,  we  will,  with  his  permission,  proeeed  together  to  JMLo- 
bik.t 

New  Orleans  is  biult  on  a  narrow  slip  of  land  of  five  or  six  miles  on 
^idth,  pressed  on  the  one  side  by  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  other  hy 
Lake  Fontchartrain,  which  opens  into  Lake  B(B7ie,  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  A  half  hour's  afteraoon  ride  on  a  railway  takes  you  £iom  New 
Orieans  to  Lake  Fontehartrain,  whence,  by  the  next  morning,  a  steamar 
^1  have  transported  you  to  Mobile,  in  the  state,  and  on  the  livei^  af 
Alabama,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo. 

I  shall  always  recollect  with  pleasure  a  drive  ^which  one  of  ray  oountiT- 
nen,  a  gentleman  long  settled,  and  much  respected,  at  Mobile,  took  me 
to  the  Magnolia  Grove,  some  five  or  six  miles  off.  It  consists  of  two  or 
three  acres  of  magnolia-grandiflone,  growing  to  the  size  that  oaks  (with 
^s  attain  in  about  seventy  years.  On  the  one  side  of  this  is  the  Gul(  on 
the  other  a  forest,  principally  of  .pines. 

In  a  letter  dated  from  Mobile,  28th  of  January,  1851,  which  a  friend 
has  lent  ne  to  refresh  my  memoiy,  1  find  that  I  have  made  a  few  obser- 
vations which  I  will  copy :  "  I  was  at  the  St  Charles'  Hotel  (New 
Orleans)  when  the  fire  occurred.  I  sent  you  a  newspaper  with  an  aeconat 
of  it  The  woods  in  thk  neighhourhood  (^section  of  country' is  the 
eommon  American  phrase)  are  principally  composed  of  eveigreen  trees. 
.In  them  the  magnolia,  the  live  oak,  and  the  pttdi-pine  strive  for  thamaa- 
teiy.  The  boll  of  a  magnolia  in  one  of  the  native  woods  here  I  measured, 
.and  found  that,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  it  was  ten  ieet  vsA 
4hree-quarters  in  eircum&renoe.  The  pine  here  has  a  very  iong.lea^  and 
the  wood  is  of  a  reddish  colour.    It  is  uaed  by  the  Frenoh  aud  Spaniaida 

*  Criole  i«  a  French  word:  the  corresponding  Spanish  word  is  crkU^ 

t  I  took  this  route  £rom  l^w  Orleans  when  I  was  leaviug  it  the  foOowing 

winter;  but  en  my  letam  fhan  Cuba  lasoended  the  Missiisipp%  as  is  racntianed 

intfaepreTaeiispttrt 
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for  the  masts  of  ships;  and  the  Indian  women  (who  alone  of  the  Indians 
work)  briog  it  into  the  town  on  their  hacks,  split  up  into  small  pieces,  and 
sdl  it  to.ligfat  -fires  with.  From  the  quantity  of  pitch  in  it,  it  hums  like 
a  candle.  The  live  oak  is  an  evergreen,  which,  in  leaf  and  general  ap« 
peaninoe,  something  resembles  the  holm-oak  with  us.  The  wood  is  veiy 
valuable  for  ship-building.  By-^the-by,  the  finest  holm-oaks  which  I  le- 
eollect  having  seen  are  in  live  garden  of  the  rectory  at  Sedgefield.  They 
wen  planted  by  the  celebrated  Bishop  Louth,  wh^i  he  was  there  M 
rector.     I  shall  shortly  start  for  Charlestou,  South  Carolina." 

It  may  have  been  observed  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  foregoing 
extract,  the  sending  of  a  newspaper  was  mentioited.  This  newspaper  was 
very  likely  the  New  Orleans  Fieayiune^  which  is  so  called  from  the  name, 
at  New  Orleans,  of  the  piece  of  Spanish  money  charged*  for  it,  as  the  Gaz- 
zetiOy  a  single  sheet  published  in  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century  (whence 
our  GazeUe)y  was  called  from  the  name  of  a  coin  there,  worth  about  an 
English  halfpenny,  for  which  it  was  sold.  In  the  United  States  the 
Spanish  silver  money  is  as  common  as  that  from  their  own  national  mint^. 
The  Spanish  half  medio,  the  lowest  Spanish  coin  in  common  currency 
there,  is  a  small  piece  of  silver,  of  which  sixteen  make  a  dollar,  and  which 
is  worth,  therefore,  six  and  a  quarter  cents.  It  is  in  New  Orleans  called 
a  picayune  (possibly  from  the  Italian  piecino^  small,  and  the  French  un^ 
one) ;  in  New  Yoric  it  is  called  a  sixpence,  and  in  Boston  a  fourpence. 
The  price  of  a  London  daily  newspaper  is,  in  United  States  money,  ten 
cents ;  and  though  the  London  publisher  has  to  pay  a  stamp  duty  and  a 
duty  on  paper,  which  the  New  Orleans  publisher  escapes,  ye^  considering 
that  the  newpapers  issued  by  the  former  is,  on  an  average,  more  than  twice 
ihe  size  of  that  issued  by  the  latter,  the  Loudon  newspaper  is  the  cheaper 
of  the  two. 

But  revenons  cl  nos  moutons.  In  order  to  get  from  Mobile  to  Charles- 
ton^  you  ascend  the  Alabama  in  a  steamboat  as  far  as  the  city  of  Mont- 
gomery. Thence  you  might  proceed,  when  I  was  there,  nearly  all  the  waj 
— and,  probably,  now,  all  the  way — ^by  railroad.  But  if  you  should  wim 
to  see  something  more  of  the  principsu  cities  of  Georgia  than  you  would 
luive  an  opportunity  of  doing  by  that  route  (and  they  are  worth  seeing^ 
you  should  first  go  to  the  young,  handsome,  and  rapidly  rising  city  of 
Macon,  and  thence  proceed  by  railroad  to  Savannah,  which  is  a  seapor|^ 
and  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  rapidly  improving  state  of  Georgia. 
Excepting  Boston  (where  there  is  a  handsome  park,  modestly  called 
the  common),  every  city,  I  believe,  and  every  village,  throughout  the 
Union,  is  adorned,  in  a  great  proportion  of  its  streets,  with  avenues  of 
tzees ;  but  no  other  city,  that  I  ever  visited  in  any  part  of  the  world,  is 
£0  beautifully  planted,  m  its  streets  and  squares,  as  Mobile.  Here  the 
trees  are  principally  evergreen  ;  and  in  the  streets  the  magnolia  and  live 
oak  grow  side  by  side.  The  magnolia  is  found  gradually  to  dwindle  as 
you  proceed  north;  but  as  far  north  as  Virginia  you  may  see  it,  in  plea- 
wore  grounds,  of  the  sixe  of  an  oak  of  forty  years'  old  wit^  us. 

A  single  night's  voyage  in  a  mail  steamer  will  take  you  from  Mobile 
io  Charleston. 

Though  the  traveller  may  miss  the  daisy  from  the  meadow  and  the 
«  The  leading  newspapers  of  Washington— the  Jntdligeneerj  the  Onien^  and  the 
JRipublic—^ae  ably  and  henonnibly  eonducted,  and  cost  six  cents  each.    The  W^sh 
York  Heraid,  remarkable  for  early  information,  costs  two  cents. 
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nightingale  from  the  grove,  he  most  have  heen  unfortunate  or  unob* 
seryant  in  the  American  domestic  circles  in  whidli  he  has  been  intro* 
ducedy  if  he  has  never  found  ample  consolation  for  their  absence^  in  that 
modesty  and  melody  of  which  the  flower  and  the  bird  are  the  appropriate 
emblems.  Still,  in  their  woods,  the  Americans  have  no  feathered 
nightingales.  With  this  knowledge,  when  Mademoiselle  Jenny  Land 
was  expected  in  Virginia,  I  scribbled  a  few  verses;  and  I  will  just  give  a 
touch  to  the  first  and  the  last  verses,  in  order  to  make  them  run  more 
smoothly;  and  then,  with  apologies,  transcribe  them: 

▲  W£LG01[E  TO.  BICHMOND,  IN  YIRGINIA,  tOJL  THB  SWEDISH 
NIOHTIHOALS. 

What !  if  warm  be  the  hearts,  or  if  bright  be  the  flowers, 
In  the  Richmond  reflected  in  calm-flowing  Thames  ; 

Warm  hearts  too  are  ours,  and  beautiful  bowers. 
In  tlie  Richmond  that  greets  thee  where  gushes  the  James 

Here's  thy  own  fitting  arbour,  thy  sweet  myrtle  bough ; 

Here  the  yet  virgin  rosebud  for  thee  is  array*d ; 
She  had  listened  till  now  to  no  nightingale's  vqw, 

But  liad  deem'd  that  unlovM  on  her  stalk  she  must  fade 

Here  from  rich  .Alabama,  from  Florida  fair. 

For  thy  welcome  hath  stray *d  the  maguolia  tree ; 
And  the  storms  of  the  air  each  sweet  c&lice  yet  spare, 

That  bears  in  pure  dew  a  fit  offering  for  thee. 
When  I  commenced  writing  on  America,  I  intended  to  dismiss  my 
Bujbject,  immense  as  it  was,  in  a  single  article  ;  but,  as  I  went  on,  I  dis- 
covered that,  in  spite  of  me,  my  matter  would  expand  into  two.  And 
now  that,  near  the  end  of  January,  I  have  produced  an  article  already  of 
reasonable  length,  and  have  a  head  and  hand  that  ache  with  writing,  I 
find  that  much  that  I  might  say  remains  untold.  The  patience  of  the 
reader,  however,  shall  no  longer  be  trespassed  upon  by  detuls.  But  I 
will  conclude  with  a  few  observations  on  the  United  States,  in  regard  to 
the  appearance  of  the  countr}*,  the  prospect  of  the  emigrant,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  native,  and  the  nature  of  the  government ;  and  then  drop 
my  pen,  trusting  that  any  reader,  who  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  may 
chance  to  look  at  these  articles,  wp  excuse  such  faults*  as  haste  or  any 
other  cause,  except  design  (fcfr  of  \^' "  arising  from  that  cause  I  have 
none),  may  have  produ^.  '^ 

"What,  then,  exclusive  of  their  obvious  difference  in  extent  of  territory, 
are  some  of  the  striking  points  of  physical  dissimilitude  to  England  in 
the  country  comprised  under  the  great  American  Union?  The  rude 
wooden  fences  of  various  forms,  sometimes  Vandyked,  sometimes  stnught; 
the  entire  absence  of  hawthorn  hedges,  to  which  one  of  the  insects  of 
America  has  been  found  fatal;  the  country-houses  and  the  watering- 
place  hotels,  often  imposing  from  their  size  and  pillared  pediments,  yet 

*  I  find  that  in  my  first  article  I  have  made  two  errors— one  in  the  text,  the 
other  in  a  note.  The  former  is  that  I  confounded  Mr.  Isaac  P.  Walker,  who  ia» 
and  was,  when  I  was  at  Washington,  one  of  the  senators  itom  the  state  of  Wia- 
consin,  with  Mr.  B.  J.  Walker,  who  is  now  in  England,  and  wiu  formerly 
Secretarj  of  the  Treasury,  to  a  government  composed  of  the  democratic  party. 
The  latter  error  is  that  I  stated  the  annual  allowance  of  the  President  of  the 

United  Sutes  to  have  been  20,000  dollars,  or  a  little  more  than  X4000,  whereas  it 

is  25,000  dollars,  or  a  little  more  than  £5000. 
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eODstracted  of  wood  painted  white  ;  large  cities  in  the  east,  where  the 
prospect  is  not  ohscured  by  smoke,  but  where,  from  ibe  use  of  anthracite 
coal,  the  rooms  are  scorched  as  if  heated  by  hot  iron ;  fields  of  Indian 
eon,  am<Mig8t  the  stalks  of  which  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  GolliTer  might  have  been  lost ;  the  mas^nolia  and  evergreen-oak  vin- 
dicating their  places  amongst  the  trees  of  l£e  southern  forest;  the  cedar 
— more  resembling  the  yew  than  the  cedar  of  Lebanon — ^predominating 
in  the  north ;  the  extensive  pine  barrens  of  the  south-east,  where  the 
tapped  sides  of  the  exhausted  trees  distil  pitch ;  the  boundless  prairies  of 
the  south  and  west,  into  some  of  which  the  bee  alone,  of  European  ex- 
plorers, has  yet  penetrated;  the  occasional  island-like  clumps  within 
them,  where  the  trees  for  successive  generations  live  and  die  without 
the  aid  of  man;  the  orchards  of  standard  peach-trees;  the  Cyprus 
— ^not  the  sombre  tree  that  alone,  of  all  that  he  had  cultivated, 
would  follow  the  Roman  to  his  grave,  but  one  shedding  its  light- 
green,  delicate,  larch-like  leaves,  and  raising  its  red  and  stool-like 
roots  over  the  unreclaimed  swamps  of  the  south ;  the  adjacent  banks 
ci  the  stagnant  bayou,  ths  summer  basking-place  of  the  terrapin  and  the 
alligator;  the  frequent  buzzard,  protected  as  a  scavenger ;  the  recently 
deiired  lands  of  the  West,  in  which  stumps  of  trees  still  project,  the  ready 
tribunes  of  the  rustic  orator;  the  gay  plumage  of  the  red-bird  of  the 
South ;  the  fiury  proportions  of  the  humming-bird,  hovering  over  the 
flowers  and  dipping  its  tiny  beak  into  ih&r  cups;  the  butterfly  that  is  his 
rival  in  size  and  in  beauty;  the  fire-fly,  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  glancins;  at  night  like  a  little  meteor ;  the  sea-like  rivers ;  the  ocean- 
like lakes ;  tae  bright  blue  of  the  sky;  the  rich  clear-obscure  of  the  mid- 
night heaven,  the  dazzling  sunlight,  so  dazzling  that  at  mid-day  the  blinds 
of  the  drawing-rooms  are  kept  down  and  the  shutters  three-parts  closed  to 
exolttde  the  ^are ;  the  gay  and  gorgeous  sunsets ;  and  the  lints  of  the 
autumnal  forest^  not  less  gay  and  gorgeous — all  these  distinguish  it  from 
Enfi^nd. 

The  prospect  of  the  emigrant  to  the  United  States  from  the  British 
Isles  shall  now  have  a  brief  consideration. 

Of  the  emigrants  of  our  nation,  the  English  emigrant,  who  should 
bring  some  property  with  him,  would  very  likely  be  the  least  successful. 
UnlesB  the  promises,  contrasted  w*.''flnthe  ^performances,  of  the  English 
railroads,  have  given  him  a  less  js^'ae  might  perhaps  be  lead  by  plausible 
representations;  of  which  he  would  meet  plenty,  into  ruinous  investments; 
and  then,  Mroneously  supposing  that  the  loss  of  money  in  a  new  country, 
was  as  irrecoverable  a  thing  as  in  an  old,  might  fail  in  heart  and  energy. 
The  Scottish  emigrant  would  keep  clear  of  such  speculations ;  and  the 
Irish  emigrant,  if  he  got  into  them,  would  not  care.  When  in  the 
autumn  of  1849,  I  was  at  Oswego,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  I  made  some  inquiries  of  a  common  Irish  labourer  as  to  his 
wages  and  mode  of  living.  He  said  he  received  three  quarters  of  a 
dollar  a  day,  which  is  3s.  and  2d.,  or  3d.,  in  English  money  ;*  but  had  to 
pay  two  doUars  a-week  for  board,  and  also  to  pay  for  his  washing.  If  he 
had  a  lot  of  garden  ground,  he  complained  that  he  should  have  to  pay  a 

*  His  paT  in  Irebmd  would,  I  believe,  have  been  then  about  Sd.,  or  lecents,  If 
be  fimnd  hunself  in  food;  snd  would  now  be  about  la,  or  24  cents. 
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local  tax  for  a  Bchool,  wliether  he  liad  cliildreii  to  attend  it  or  not  He 
did  not  seem  satisfied  with  his  diange  of  comitrT ;  heing  probahly  an 
idle  fellow,  and  finding  that  heie,  to  get  well  paid  he  most  work  hard, 
fie  complained  thai,  when  working  on  the  railroads,  he  was  not  allowed 
to  smoke  a  pipe.  Indeed,  I  aUterwards  understood  from  a  gentleman  of 
the  greatest  esperienoe  in  the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
railroad  contractors  carried  matters  with  a  yery  high  hand  towards  the 
Irish  labourers,  having  found  that  concession  made  them  insf^nt  an4 
immanageahle.  The  Irish  labourers  bring  over,  and  retun,  the  cunning 
and  the  ignorance  of  savages ;  but  their  children  get  an  education,  which 
narrow  bigotry  would  have  denied  them  in  their  own  country,  and  they 
rise  into  '^  Americans."  The  Irish  male  labourers  will  not,  for  the  most 
part,  settle  in  country  places  as  farm-servaDts,  but  stay  in  the  great 
eitiee,  or  work  in  gangs  on  the  public  works ;  that  they  may  have  their 
joke,  their  drinking  bout,  and  their  row  together ;  though  they  and  their 
fiunilies  would  get  on  better  if  dispersed  Irish  female  emigrants,  desti- 
(tute  and  nearly  starving,  often  refuse  to  go  into  domestic  service  in  the 
country.*  They  are  said  to  be  yery  wasteful  in  the  kitchens.  In  the 
United  States,  English  domestic  servants  are  scarce,  and  are  much 
valued. 

The  situation  of  a  white  domestic  servant  in  the  southern  states  is 
not  desirable ;  for  he  belongs  to  no  class,  has  no  equals  or  cSompanions, 
fmiless,  indeed,  he  goes  as  ji  waiter  to  one  of  the  very  large  hotels.  A 
aouthem  lady,  however,  sometimes  has  at  the  head  of  her  establishment 
-a  white  housekeeper,  who,  never  sitting  or  eating  with  the  negroes 
^Regards  herself  almost  as  the  equal  of  (a  word  that  she  would  net 
use  for  the  world)  her  fnigtreu,  A  small  farmer,  or  a  respectable  and 
educated  labourer,  might  do  very  well,  as  a  family  'man,  if  he  could  g«t 
the  ntuhtion  of  overseer  on  a  plantation  ;  i,e,,  a  large  estate  in  the  south, 
mhieh  the  proprietor  himself  farms.  All  the  overseers  are  white  men, 
and  exercise  a  delegated  authority  over  the  negroes.  The  houses  pro- 
vided for  them  are  comfortable,  and  their  situation  is  considered  re- 
spectable. 

The  negroes  are  a  .careless  race.  They  cannot  be  induced  to  keep 
flower-gardens  in  good  order,  and  are  apt  to  dig  up  flowers  for  weeds ; 
hence  a  gardener,  who  would  go^.^i^nd  and  attend  the  garden  lots  on 
which  many  of  the  houses  are  situa^,  would  do  well  in  the  southeni 
cities. 

As  a  general  rule,  much  more  capital  is  required  to  set  up  as  a  fiinnor 
in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  states ;  the  knd  there  beuig  culti- 
<yated  almost  entirely  by  the  labour  of  slaves,  who  must  be  bought  or 

*  Thegreat  drawback  to  the  comfort  of  living  in  the  Northern  SUtes,  is  the 
difficulty  of  getting,  and  keeping,  paasablj  good  servants.  This  difficulty  is 
-amusingly  illustrated,  with  perhaps  some  exaggeration,  in  '*  The  Recollections 
of  a  Housekeeper,"  a  now  rather  scarce  book,  of  which  Mrs.  Gilman  is  the 
authoress.  The  negroes  in  the  ^South  do  not  make  what  we,  in  England,  akould 
consider  first*rate  servants;  but  the^  get  into  die  ways  of  their  masters,  jsnd 
must  remain  with  them.  The  adventures  of  a  settler  in  the  outskirto  of  civilisa- 
tion in  the  far  West,  are  most  interestingly  pourtrayed  in  a  work,  called  **  A  New 
Home.  WhoTl  follow?"  by  Mrs.  Mary  Clavers.  The  work,  however,  is  written 
:by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Kirkkmd;  and  the  incidents  contained  in  it  hatve,  for 
the  most  part,  I  am  assured,  actually  occurred. 
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faired.  IShoald  an  English  farmer  wish  to  setde  iu  the  United  States,  he 
should  go  to  the  north-east,  if  he  consider  the  ohtaining  for  his  children 
a  very  good  education  a  sufficient  advantage  to  counterbalance  the  dis- 
flatisfaction  of  having  to  plough  a  not  very  grateful  soil;  hut  if  his  object 
be  to  procure  land,  at  the  same  time  wonderfully  productive  and  cheap, 
lie  should  emigrate  to  the  free  states  of  the  west,  say,  for  instance,  the 
states  of  Ohio  and  Illinois.  Labour  in  these  states  ne  would  find  dear  ; 
but,  if  he  have  a  family  of  sons,  he  must  make  them  work  ;  and  in  the 
end  he  will  probably  become  rich  himself,  and  be  able  to  establish  his 
sons  on  farms  of  their  own.  Afler  a  residence  of  five  years  in  the  Union, 
emigrants  may  claim  naturalisation;  but  those,  least  qualified  by  their  war 
teoedents  to  discharge  the  duties  of  American  citizens,  often  anticipate  the 
period  by  perjury ;  and  to  this  none  of  the  political  parties  venture  to 
make  an  objection,  lest  it  should  lose  them  votes. 

The  best  dish  exclnsively  American  is  the  canvas-back  duck.  One 
of  the  peculiarities  of  their  table  is  the  various  shapes  in  which  Indian 
com  appears.  We  in  England  never  see  it,  or  if  by  strange  chance  we 
should,  we  do  not  like  it,  for  we  do  not  know  how  to  dress  it.  This  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  use  of  it  would  effi^ct  a  great  saving  to  us.  A 
-book,  written  by  Miss  Leslie,  the  sister  of  the  painter  and  Royal  Acade- 
mician of  that  name,  and  published  at  Philadelphia  for  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Indian  Meal  •book,"  gives  the  best  receipts 
-for  dressing  it  At  Montpelier,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  I 
<inet  with  an  excellent  brown  bread,  which  I  was  told  was  in  common  use 
throughout  New  England,  and  which  in  taste  and  appearance  much 
assembled  such  brown  wheat  bread  as  I  had  eaten  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  I  asked  how  it  was  made.  The  receipt  was  as  follows  : — 
one^ibird  of  rye  to  two-thirds  of  Indian  com  meal ;  to  which,  for  a  good- 
sized  loaf,  add  half  a  pint  of  treacle.  The  bread  is  made  with  yeast  and 
water.  Most  cittle  in  the  Umted  States  are  found  to  thrive  upon  Indian 
eom,  OKeepting  cows  in  milk  ;  for  them  it  is  found  too  heating,  as  it  drys 
tip  their  milk. 

P^bttbly  in  no  other  eoontry  is-^ere  bo  high  an  avenge- of  morality 
^as  in  the  United  States.  In  no  other  country  do  the  women  dev<^ 
^themselves  so  assiduously  to  the  care  of  their  families  and  their  houae- 
'hold  duties,  or  the  men  to  the  pursuit  of  their  respective  trades  or  pro- 
"fessioiw.  Indeed,  if  a  change  were  to  be  made,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  it  should  be  rather  by  relaxing  than  increasing  the  pertinacity  with 
*which  each  sex  folbws  its  peculiar  avocations.  The  Americans  are  said 
fto  be  eager  to  make  money  in  the  way  of  their  business  ;  but  they  are 
«very  willing  to  spend  it  on  their  own  pleasures,  and  those  of  their  rami- 
lies  and  friends.  And  there  is  no  o&er  country  in  which  the  man,  who^ 
iiaving  acted  honourably,  had  been  overwhelmed  by  commercial  misfor- 
•tuaes,  would  be  so  generously  supported  end  set  up  again  by  his  friends, 
4is  he  would  in  the  IFnited  States.  Jt  grates  upon  the  ear  of  an  English- 
'man  to 'hear  the  wofd  <^ smart"  sometimes  applied  to  such  pecuniary 
^ransae^ns  as  ekewheie  would  not  have  had  their  acuteness  put  forwam 
«s  tiieir  most  prominent  chazacteristux  jBut,  nevertheless.  New  York, 
*and  other  great  commerouil  elites  of  the  Union,  are  not  without  firms 
which,  fior  integrity — ^ay,  and  liberali^ — ^would  advantageously  compare 
wi&  any  in  the  world. 

The.inhafaitanlB  of  the  di£Gsrent  ttatea  differ  gieatly.     K  there  is  aay 
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one  characteristic  in  which  they  all  agree  with  each  other,  and  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  should  be  sought  It  was  said,  and 
truly,  of  the  Americans,  by  one  of  their  presidents,  that  they  are  "  a 
yery  go-a-head  people," — meaning  that  the  American  dtisen  is  the  most 
enterprising  of  men.  The  American  is  more  enterpriring  than  the 
Englishman,  because,  in  his  wide  and  comparatively  thmly-peopled 
country,  should  he  &il  in  one  business,  he  may  succeed  in  another; 
should  he  be  improsperous  in  this  state,  he  may  establish  himself  in  the 
next.  Nor  must  we  omit  this  from  our  consideration  of  the  relative 
risks  encountered,  that  a  mere  commercial  failure  attaches  to  it  more  of 
disgrace  in  England  than  it  does  in  the  United  States. 

The  Americans  are,  amongst  themselves,  fond  of  titles,  regarding  them 
as  honourable  badges  of  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Once  a  governor 
of  a  state,  or  once  a  judge,  you  are  ever  afber  addressed  as  *^  governor'^ 
or  "judge ;"  and  he  who  has  ever  been  a  member  of  the  national  or  of 
any  state  legislature,  is  addressed  as  <*  the  honourable"  for  life.  Though 
amongst  the  Americans  you  do  not,  as  with  us,  see  such  interesting  an- 
nouncements as  that,  ^  by  special  appointment  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Messrs. have  become  purveyors  of  cat's-meat  to  her  Majesty,'*  you 

often  observe,  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the  shop-windows  fwhat  pro- 
duces, no  doubt,  as  great  an  effect),  such  autograph  letters  as  tne  follow- 
ing :  '*  Madame, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  received  and  tried 
your  new  lozenges  ;  and  have  wonderfully  recovered. — Your  obedient  ser- 
vant, Millard  Fillmors,  President  of  the  United  States."  Or :  <^  Mr. 
Webster  presents  his  compUments  to  the  proprietors  of  the  new  cast-iron 
coffin  works.  Though,  from  circumstances,  he  has  been  debarred  from 
doing  more  than  inspecting  the  spedmen  obligingly  sent,  he  entertains  no 
doubt  that  it  is  as  airy,  roomy,  and  comfortable  as,  for  its  purpose,  could 
be  desired." 

The  Americans,  considered  throuRhout  the  length  and  breadth  of  th^ 
land,  are  a  good-natured  and  a  most  kind-hearted  people.  Ccsterie  parHnUy 
I  had  rather  ask  or  receive  a  favour  from  an  American  than  from  an  Eng- 
lishman. Throughout  the  United  States  you  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
making  a  call  in  the  evening.*  And  where,  in  England,  you  would  think 
it  right  merely  to  leave  a  canl,  without  asking  to  go  in,  you  had  better  not 
do  so  in  America,  as  it  would  probably  be  considered  unfriendly.  The  ex- 
quisite— drawling  in  the  '^  Tenth  don't  dance"  style,  such  as  you  sometimes 
see  amongst  the  young  men  of  our  universities  and  our  army — is  not 
known  to  the  entomologists  of  America,  except  as  a  rare  and  curious  Bri- 
tbh  importation.  You  meet  with  much  less  of.  vulgar  swagger  in  the 
United  States  than  you  do  in  our  own  manufacturing  districts.  When 
you  do  find  it,  it  is  commonly  in  a  man  who»  being  Irish  or  Scotch  by 
birth,  has  risen  in  the  country  of  his  adoption  beyond  the  hopes  of  hu 
youth.  To  an  American  it  has  never  seemed  improbable  that  ne  should 
rise.  On  the  whole,  the  legal  society  may  be  considered  the  best  in  the 
United  States.     The  lawyer  there,  like  our  colonial  barrister,  unites  the 

*  The  saying  of  the  late  Earl  of  Dudl^  and  Ward,  who  was  possessed  of  a 
good  character,  high  talents,  and  an  income  of  between  one  and  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year,  and  was  at  one  time  a  cabinet  minister,  had  often  been 
repeated  even  before  it  was  published  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review."  It  was,  that, 
should  he  some  evening  want  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  made  for  him,  there  was  not  a 
bouse  in  London  where  he  could  take  the  Uberty  of  caUing  and  «M»iHng  te  it. 
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bnsineflS  of  coanael  and  attornej;  bat»  unlike  our  own  barristers,  he 
generally  unites,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career,  the  pursuit  of  po- 
ntics with  that  of  his  profession.  He  is  soon  returned  to  nis  state,  and 
hopes  eventuallj  to  be  returned  to  his  national,  legislature ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  merchant,  unlike  our  own,  haidlj  ever  seeks  or  finds  ad« 
mittance  to  a  legislatiye  body. 

In  beauty,  the  ladies  of  the  United  States  have,  on  the  average,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ladies  of  Europe.  But  I  cannot  help  remarking  that— if 
those  of  the  northern  states  could  so  fetr  overcome  their  feminine  reserve  as 
to  acknowledge,  even  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  a  consciousness  that 
a  gentleman,  who  has  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  introduced  to  them, 
has  yet  been  so  fortunate  as  to  give  up  to  them  his  seat,  to  pick  up  their 

§love  or  handkerchief  or  hand  them  we  salt — such  slight  concessions  to 
lie  universal  manners  of  Europe  would  give  them  more  in  grace  than  it 
would  detract  in  dignity. 

The  northern  ladies  have  sometimes  a  voice  that  is  rather  nasal;  an  in- 
heritance transmitted,  witii  many  virtues,  from  their  Puritan  ancestors, 
who,  according  to  Hudibras,  used  on  the  ^  Sabbath''  to 
Quarrel  with  minc'd  pies,  and  disparage 
Their  best  and  dearest  friend—plum-porridge; 
Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose. 
And  buspheme  custard  through  the  nose.* 

Nor  can  it  witii  absolute  veracity  be  asserted  that  tiiey  invariably  possess 
that  "  excellent  tiling  in  woman,  'f  a  low  voice. 

I  do  not  know  whether,  as  the  northern  people  have  preserved  some 
peculiar  tones  of  tiie  Puritans,  the  southern  may  not  be  the  last  reposito- 
ries of  the  accents  of  the  Cavaliers,  from  whom  many  of  them  draw  their 
descent  Certainly,  the  voice  of  a  southern  lady  sounds  rather  foreign  to 
an  Englishman  of  the  present  day ;  and  certainly  the  voice  of  a  southern 
lady  is  the  softest  and  most  melodious  English  that  he'  has  ever  heard. 
The  southern  ladies  are  in  their  manners  very  natural  and  winning.  They 
have  more  of  ease  than  tiieir  English,  more  of  softness  than  their  French, 
contemporaries.  A  southern  lady  seems  at  once  to  say  or  do  the  best 
thing,  tiirough  the  impulse  of  a  heart,  in  the  dehcate  and  amiable  instincts 
of  which  she  has  a  right  to  confide.  She  does  not  pause  to  consider  effect; 
and  tiie  effect  produced  is  perfect 

Eveiy  one  Imows  tiiat  in  the  United  States  there  is  no  religion  en- 
dowed by  the  state;  though  in  the  prayers  read  in  Congress,  and  perhaps 
on  some  otiier  occasions,  there  is  a  national  acknowledgment  of  Chris- 
tianity. Here  the  voluntary  system  has  certainly  answered.  I  have 
attended  die  services  of  vanous  denominations  of  Christians,  and  have 
invariably  found  the  pulpits  and  reading-desks  well  filled,  and  the  con- 
gregations attentive.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  a  very  reasonable  m)und 
of  complaint,  that  the  clergy,  in  their  sermons,  do  not  know  wnen  to 
stop. 

Apropos  of  stopping,  die  ^*  hour  rule*'  in  the  national  house  of  represen- 
tatives produces  a  curious  effect.  When  the  allotted  time  has  expired, 
down  goes  the  auctioneer's  hammer  of  the  <<  Speaker,"  and  knocks  down 
the  orator  with  his  sentence  unfinished.  This  has  its  advantages,  but  it 
provokingly  reminded  me  of  tins  passage  in  a  farce :"  "  ^  And  Flosbos 
sinks  to  eter^ — ^nity,  he  would  have  said,  but  Fate  cut  short  the  thread,  of 

*  Canto  L,  line  287.  t  King  I^ear. 
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hb  diiooufBe  and  life,  at  once."  In  the  narimwi  sanate  it  is  ustal  for  only- 
one  lengthy  oration  to  be  made  in  the  oourBe  of  a  day,,  ao  that  a  aenatoi^ 
intending  to  answer  another,  hae  all  the  evening  to  jyrepare  himaell;. 
Giies  of  *'  hear !  hear  T  and  ^'  oh!  oh !"  are  nevevheard  in  the  legislative 
asMtmblies  of  the  United  States;  and  a  long  quotation  ox  a  tirasome ^peeahs 
is  submitted  to  with  a  resignation  unknown  to- us. 

The  '*  Protestant  Episcopal  Church/^  the  daughter  of  our  own  Eng- 
lish establishment,  has  made  a  few,  and  but  very  few,  changos  in  ita 
prayer'-book  from  ouza«  These  changes  (one  of  which  ia  the  omisMon  of* 
the  Athanasian  creed)  many  both  of  our  own  clerical  uid  lliy  memben 
would  regard  as  improvements.  It  every  three  years  holds  a  convention^ 
in  which  the  bishops  form  an  upper,  ana  representatives  firom  the  clergy 
and  laity,  a  lower,  house. 

<'  The  Constitutions  and  Canons  for  the  Government  of  the  Pro* 
testant  Epbcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America"  am  pub- 
lished in  New  York.  Dr.  Wilberforce^  the  pissent  Bishop  of  Ozford, 
has  produced  a  history  of  this  duuch;  but  I  do  not  know  what  repu^ 
tation  the  work  bears  in  America. 

The  same  differences  have  arisen  in  that  Church  that  are  agitating 
ours.  Thus,  in  the  adjoining  dioceses,  Dr.  Lee,  Uie  Bishop  of  Mary- 
land, is  Low  Church;  Dr.  Doane,  the  Bishop  of  !New  Jravey,  is  Trac- 
tarian ;  and  Dr.  Potter — ^a  name  distinguished-  in  the  literary  and  episcopal 
history  of  England  during  the  last  century,  as  it  is  now  in  the  United* 
States —occupying  a  middle  path,  presides^  with  seal,  dignity,  and  pru- 
dence, over  we  diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  national  government  of  the  Union  levies  no  taxes,  but  is  supported 
by  the  duties  on  imports  and  the  sale  of  public  lands.  The  taxes  imposed 
by  the  different  states  are  generally  not  heavy,  but  the  rates  exacted  for 
local  purposes,  education,  police,  public  works,  &c.,  are  often  exorbitant 
Yet  the  opulent  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  this  great  security  against 
a  tax,  or  the  assessment  of  a  tax,  \mBg  inflicted  on  him  that  shaU  amount 
to  confiscation,  namdy,  that  he  can  move  to  anoAer  dty,  another  town- 
ship, or  another  state,  and,  carrying  his  wealth  with  him,  deprive  the 
locality  by  which  he  has  beoi  injured  of  all  future  advantage  from  it. 

UnUke  ourselves,  the  Americans  have  a  written  constitution,  for  making 
any  alteration  in  which  greater  formalities  are  required  than  for  passing 
an  ordinary  law  of  congress.  By  this  constitution  all  parties  profess  to 
hold;  but,  in  some  points,  theue  is  a  slight  difference  in  its  int^retation; 
and  the  difierent  political  parties  daim  to  be  g^ded  by  different  views  of 
these  points.  The  only  two  great  parties  of  the  nation  were,  till  lately, 
the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats;  but  recently  a  l^ird,  called  "  The  Free  Soil 
Party,"  and  characterised  by  great  activity,  has  sprunr  up  in  the  North. 
This  last  opposes  the  intraiduotion  into  the  Union  o£  any  more  slave- 
holding  states ;  and  it  opposed  the  passings  and  stall  opposes  the  execution, 
of  the  law  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  slaves  flying  Sx>m  their  master  to 
the  free  states  should,  on  demand,  be  returned.  By  regarding  these  points 
as  paramount,  it  seems  to  aim  at  exercising  the  same  sort  of  influence  in 
the  United  States  that  the  Irish  party  does  with  us.  The  Whig  party- 
leans  most  to  those  portions  of  the  constitution  which  um  at  extending 
and  strengthening  the  general  govenmient;  whereas  the  Democratic 
party  strives  to  render  the  separate  states  as  independent  of  the  seneral 
government  as  is  possible  withm  ihe  limits  of  the  constitution.  jSl  of  its 
original  independent  sovereignty,  that  a  state  by  its  ascent  to  the  con- 
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stitution  of  the  Union  has  not  expressly  yielded  to  the  national  govern- 
ment,  it  still  retains. 

The  slave-holding  states  are  jealous  of  the  least  approach  to  national 
interference,  and  are,  for  the  most  part»  democratic.  The  Democrats  are 
firee-traders,  the  Whigs  are  protectionists.  In  the  north-eastern  states 
many  manufactories  exist,  hut  lahour  is  dear;  so  the  inhabitants  want 
protection,  in  order  to  prevent  countries  where  labour  is  cheap  competing 
with  the  home  producer  in  his  owa  market,  and  are,  consequently,  Whigs. 
In  the  south  and  the  west  the  land  is  very  fertile,  and  the  occupation  is 
Hgricuitore  ;  so  the  inlmbitaQts-  want  free  trade,  in  order  that  they  may 
get  a  great  foreign  marfcet  for  their  produce,  and  are,  consequently^ 
Democrats.  The  mob  of  Irish  and  German  emigrants  know  nothing 
about  either  party,  except  the  names ;  but,  liking  the  name  of  Democrat 
best,  they  vote  for  the  candidates  that  are  on  what  is  called  '^the  Demo- 
cratic ticket"  From  these  various  causes  the  Whigs  will  not  be  able  to 
carry  a  tarif  more  hostile  to  foreign  maDu&ctories  l^an  the  present. 
Before  every  election,  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrate  have  each  a  separate 
meeting,  oailed  a  "caucus"  meeting,  to  decide  what  camiidstes  it  is 
most  desirable  to  place  on  their  respective  "  tickets*'  of  reconmiendation, 
in  order  to  promote  the  success  of  the  party.  The  Amerieans*  are  warm 
politipianfr;  but,  with  them,  you  may  belong  to  a  dlfiRsrent  political  party, 
as  you  may  to  a  different  church,  from  other  members  of  your  family, 
witiiout  giving  them  offence. 

The  senate  is  the  federal  element  of  tile  constitution;  each  state  return- 
ing two  senators  to  Congress.  The  house  of  representatives  is  the 
national  element  of  the  constitution;  tiie  representatives  sent  to  Congress 
from  each  state  being  proportioned  to  its  population.  In  ihe  slsve-holding 
states  '^  coloured  people"  never  vote ;  bat  for  tiie  purpose  of  apportioning 
the  representation  in  the  house  of  representatives,  five  slaves  are  counted 
as  three  white  men.  This  proportion  is  called  ^  federal  numbers."  The 
oonservate  principle  in  tiie  Unkm  receives  its  most  effective  support  from 
the  southern  states. 

As  to  the  mode,  of  efeeting*  the  President  of  the  United  States  there  is 
not  space  to  enter.  I  will  observe,  however,  that  the  measures  of  his 
cabinet  are  considered  his  measures,  and  that  his  ministers,  who  are  re- 
garded constitutionally  as  his  mere  secretaries^  are  not  allowed  to  sit  in 
Congress.  It  is  constitutional  in  the  United  States  for  the  President  to  re- 
tain a  ministry  of  difBsrent  political  views  fix>m  either  house  of  Congress, 
or  both,  because  the  President,  being  himself  elected,  has  as  good  a  right 
as  the  Congress  to  claim  to  be  the  representative  of  popnlsr  opinion. 

In  drawing  a  picture  o£a  people  cfisphmng  so  much  of  proqierity,  enter- 
prise, and  virtue,  we  may  not  omit  the  painful  hdy  that  some  of  the 
states  have  shamelessly  repudiated  the  debts  which  they  haw  contracted, 
and  which  neither  Congress  nor  die  United  States  court  has  any  constitu- 
tbnal  right  to  con^>el  them  to  pay.  But  it  is  some  consolation  to  an 
Englishman  to  know  tiiat  there  is  no  state,  on  which  the  stain  of  repudia* 
tion  still  appears,  that  was  ever  a  colony  of  England. ^^ 

"*  The  election  of  President  and  Vice-piesident  is  confided  to  State  electoral 
colleges,  composed  of  apportioned  numbers  of  popular  representatives,  whose  in- 
dividual votes  are  transmitted  to  Washington.  By  the  l^latnre  of  each  State, 
its  senators  to  the  national  Senate  are  appointed.  In  each  State  the  qualifications, 
fbr  voting  fbr  a  member  of  the  nationai  house  of  representatives,  are  the  same 
with  those  for  voting  for  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  particular 
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GREEN. 

Chaftsb  IV. 

I  EKBABK  ON  A  8M— OGL — ^NG  EXPEDITION. 

About  a  week  after  the  conyenatioa  which  I  last  recorded,  I  was  roused 
from  m^  prawns  one  momiog,  as  I  sat  at  breakfast,  by  the  cheery  voice 
of  my  first  lieatenant,  Tom  Capstan.  This  bold  son  of  Neptune  came  to 
announce  to  me  that  The  7\ib  was  ready  for  sea,  the  crew  in  the  best 
^)irit8,  and  everything  propitious  for  the  adventure  I  meditated. 


«  P'raps,  CapV"  he  said,  "you'd  like  to  overhaul  her  a  bit  afore 


we 


starts,  try  her  rate  of  sailing,  and  sech  like." 

"  I  think,"  I  replied,  "  that  I  may  as  well  look  at  her  by  daylight,  but 
I  shall  not  go  on  bord  till  dusk.  That  would  scaroely  be  politic.  I  will 
survey  her  from  the  shore." 

<<  Jest  as  you  pleases,  sir,"  returned  Capstan,  "  there's  some  hies  can 
see  thro'  a  two-inch  plank  as  well  as  if  they  was  a  lookin'  down  the 
scuttle." 

I  appreciated  the  honest  fellow's  compliment,  for  it  was  the  untutored 
expression  of  his  sentiments,  and  putting  on  my  glazed  hat,  I  sallied  forth, 
telescope  in  band,  to  examine  the  craft.  A  walk  of  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  to  the  western  extremity  of  W— rth^ng  enabled  us  to  reach  a 
spot  where  this  operation  could  be  performed  in  security,  without  exciting 
the  suspidoDs  of  the  lynx-e^ed  preventive  service.  Sheltering  myself  be- 
hind the  hulls  of  some  fishmg  vessels  that  were  lying  in  ordinaiy  on  the 
beach,  and  with  Capstan  at  my  elbow  to  offer  any  necessaiy  explanations, 
I  calmly  raised  my  glass  and  brought  it  to  bear  upon  the  ocean,  sweeping 
the  horizon  till  I  had  got  Tfie  Tub  into  the  proper  focus. 

"  A  littie  more  to  the  east'ard,  Cap'n,"  said  my  first  lieutenant,  gentiy 
touching  the  instrument  to  give  it  the  required  direction — "  that's  she 
now  you  has  her !" 

"  She  looks  very  dark,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  can't  make  her  out  very  dis- 
tinctly." ^ 

"  That's  queerish,"  returned  Capstan,  "for  she's  plain  enough  to  the 
naked  hy;  you  seems  to  be  right  on  her,  too!  Allow  me,  sir !"  and  he 
took  the  fflass  from  my  hand  to  examine  it. 

He  did  something  to  it,  and  then,  returning  it  tome,  observed  with  a 
smile, 

"  I  thot  how  'twas.  You  hadn  t  shifted  the  slide.  Lord  Nelson 
couldn't  have  seen  her  thro'  that  there  brass!" 

I  was  pleased  to  think  that  Nelson  and  I  were  classed  in  the  same  cate< 
gory,  and  quietiy  resumed  my  survey. 

'*  I  have  her  now,"  I  presentiy  exclaimed.  «  One  upright  mast  with  a 
red  flag  at  the  main-top  and  something  dangling  behiua  her  that  looks 
like  a  boat." 

"  It  ir  a  boat,"  observed  Capstan,  rather  grufBy. 

"  I  knew  it,"  I  replied— « it's  not  easy  to  deceive  me— oh  ves,  that's 
The  Tab,  no  doubt.'* 
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"Id  coorae  it  is,"  said  my  first  lieutenant;  "'taint  hardto  mak^  her 
out)  for  there's  not  ne*er  another  within  a  mile." 

"  But  what  makes  her  lie  so  far  off  ?"  I  asked ;  "  areycfu  afraid  of  her 
being  boarded  by  the— M^  authorities  T*  I  added,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,**  replied  he,  "  sbe  must  lie  where  sbe  is,  if  she's  to  sail 
to-night ;  it's  only  jest  beyond  low-water  mark.  What  do  you  think 
of  her  trim,  Cap'n  ?  ain't  ^e  the  moral  of  a  duck  ?*' 

I  could  not  exactly  see  the  resemblance,  but  knowing  that  the  expres- 
sion was  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  symmetry,  I  assented. 

"  Yes!"  said  f,  '^  a  perfect  duck ;  I  long  to  see  her  ru£9e  her  feathers." 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  her  under  sail,  Cap'n  ?"  inquired  my  com- 
panion.    "  u  so  be  as  you  do,  111  make  her  a  signal." 

I  answered  in  the  affirmatiTe,  and  Capstan  having  cautiously  made  the 
crew  aware  of  my  wishes,  by  waving  his  hat  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which 
was  responded  to  by  th^  dipping  the  flag  and  rabing  it  again,  in  a  few 
minutes  the  anchor  was  "  fidded  home" — I  speak  technically — and  7^ 
'  Tub  was  got  under  weigh. 

When  I  say  with  Shenstone,  one  of  the  best  naval  authorities  we  have, 
that  "she  waik'd  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life,"  I  am  barely  doing  justice 
to  my  opinion  of  her  capabilities.  She  did  more  than  walk,  she  ran;  now 
rolling  like  a  porpoise^  now  pitching  and  tossing  like  "the  white  sea- 
mew,"  displaying,  in  short,  all  the  qualities  which  belong  to  a  thorough 
sea-going  craft.'  I  was  delighted,  and  expressed  my  satis&ction  to  my 
lieutenant 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "I  thot  you'd  be  pleased  with  her  when  you  sor  her. 
But  that's  nothin'  to  wot  she  can  do  in 'a  gale  o'  wind.  You  should  see 
how  she  behaves  in  bloo  water  under  a  dose-reefed  main^e." 

He  then  added  something  in  an  under  tone  as  if,  in  aailor-fashion,  he 
were  communing  with  himself,  but,  as  I  only  caught  the  words  "  ballast," 
and  "  by  the  head,"  I  could  not  exactiy  gather  his  meaning,  and,  of  course, 
refrained  from  pressing  him  on  the  subject  that  occupied  ms  thoughts. 

Meantime  I  continued  to  watch  the  yessel  as  she  tacked,  and  wore, 
and  luffed,  and  ported,  and  performed  a  great  many  more  scientific 
manoeuvres,  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  the  gallant  crew,  for  about 
a  couple  of  hours,  during  which  time  Capstan  was  assiduous  in  imparting 
nautical  information,  not,  however,  that  I  stood  in  need  of  any,  for  I  could 
see  as  well  as  he  what  The  Tub  was  about. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  she  bore  down  to  the 
spot  she  started  from,  moored  her  anchor  a-peak,  brailed  up  her  tiller, 
sneeted  her  mainsail  well  home,  and,  once  more  a  fr^ee  agent,  swung 
steadily  round  to  windward,  where  she  lay  perfectiy  motionless,  the  dark 
outiine  of  her  timbers  defining  themselves  with  startling  accuracy  against 
the  deep  blue  sky.  The  crew  then  hauled  the  dingy  abaft  and,  stepping 
into  it,  rowed  quickly  to  tiie  shore,  beaching  the  boat  about  thirty  yank 
from  where  we  stood.  They  consisted  of  the  yellow-headed  mate — who 
preserved  a  religious  incogmto  as  to  his  name---Capstan's  brother-in-law, 
who  acknowledged  to  being  called  "  Grummit" — which  means  a  name  of 
some  sort  in  S—es — ^x, — and  the  boy  "Jack." 

"  Capstan,"  said  I  to  my  first  lieutenant,  "if  it  had  not  been  broad  day- 
light I  should  have  harangued  those  fine  fellows,  but  I  reserve  that  till 
by^and-by.     Now  convey  to  them  my  sense  of  their  seamanlike  conduct ; 
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mui  stftj — there's  half  a  soyereign  for  a  bowl  of  punch  at  "  The  Crab,**  to 
drink  my  health  in.  Be  at  my  lodgings  at  half-past  seven  this  evening 
to  cany  down  a  £bw  things,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  let  the  strictest  secrecy 
govern  all  your  actions.     Till  then,  Bu'ewelL^ 

I  pressed  the  fi;Bllant  seaman's  briny  hand,  and  turaing  away,  walked 
steadily  back  to  £e  Esplanade,  as ifnathwg kadhappened ! 

The  value  of  examjue  is  most  felt  on  occasions  of  real  emergencnr. 
Remembering  the  tuee  of  the  D — ke  of  W — 11 — ngt — ^n  on  the  night 
before  the  b — tlr--e  of  W — t — rl— o,  I  implicitly  followed  the  same  line 
of  actios.  I  did  not,  it  is  true,  give  a  bidl,  like  him,  to  the  K — ^ng  of 
tiie  B — ^Ig — US,  but  I  wore  the  same  impenetrable  mask ;  and  few,  I 
imagine,  who  saw  me  riding  that  afternoon  on  one  of  lbs.  Slowman's 
(donkeys  oareleaily  smoking  a  cigar,  or  who  wilaiessed  llie  mmehaiance 
widi  wfamh  I  raffled  Ibr,  mud.  lost»  ti  papter-matAi  Wead-Wsket  at  lio. 
Cottehmaa''s  library,  and  afterwards  ^ghtly  laughed  with  h^  psetty 
ideces  at  my  ill  fortune,  would  have  suspected  the  dark  thoughts  I  was 
harbouring  in  my  mind;  so  true  it  is  that  nobody  ever  knows  what  a 
man  is  thinking  e£— he  sometiaies  even  does  not  know  it  himself  1 

JN^or  diid  I  betray  myself  when  I  returned  to  Ooean  Cottage,  and  sat 
down  to  my  fried  whinng,  my  lamb  chops,  my  stewed  mushrooms,  my 
S — SB — a  beGB^cos,  and  my  apricot  tart,  arreees  inA  a  few  glasses  ef 
dioioe  Madeira,  sent  in  by  Binns  of  the  i^maenade  HoleL  Cakaiy, 
idso,  did  I  peei  xaj  figs  and  enack  my  jfilberts,  and  widi  unqoiveiittg 
muscle  did  I  raise  the  fruity  port  to  my  lips,  and  silently  drink  oacwj 
to  my  daring  eaterprim.  But  I  narrowly  escaped  detedion,  when,  as 
the  evening  drew  in,  I  summaned  Ma.  Towrope^  my  landlady,  and  in- 
formed her  that  I  shoidd  be  absent  all  ni^t,  as  I  was  going  oat  deo> 
sea  fishii^  in  my  yadht  The  qaiek  eye  ^  woman  was  tanud  sharply 
on  me  as  I  made  this  announcement,  and  glaaeed  ftom  my  coantenaaoe 
to  eveiy  object  in  the  room,  as  if  she  wese  ssaking  a  n^pid  iovcntoxy  of 
its  contents.  I  was  afraid  she  snapeoted  that  I  had  weapons  ooneealed 
in  my  portaeanteau,  for  she  looked  veiy  steadfiisily  at  it,  and  at  a  large 
boat-doak  that  was  lyii^  across  a  chair;  and  it  was  wi&  aome  diffionlty 
that  I  preserved  my  presence  of  mind,  and  vetumed  her  samiiBy  with  an 
un&teeiing  gaaa. 

^*  You'll  eaeuse  me,  sir,"  she  sud^  ^*  but  it's  usual  when  iodgers  is 
goin'  on  water-parties — ^which  if  s  a  perfect  stranger  you  are  to  me,  Mr. 
Brown,  there  having  a  been  no  recommendations — to  settle  for  the 
week's  apartments,  which  the  last  was  out  yesterday  morning  befeve 
twelve  o'dodr,  and  due  again  next  Thursday.  We  never  knows,  Mr. 
Brown,  what  mi^  go  for  to  happai  when  once  the  ^oot  is  off  dry  land, 
which  poor  Ur,  Towrope,  as  hiys  in  Tarring  Churehyird,  is  a  witoeaa ; 
and  wlukt  with  rates  sod  taxes,  and  the  new  meeting^use,  and  fisah 
gravel  on  the  From'nade,  and  mendin'  the  shares,  and  sabscrifain'  to  the 
Steyne  band,  which  it's  Et^iopiums  and  not  people  with  dean  &oea» 
ffoodness  can  tell  what's  to  become  of  a  poor  widder  widi  noAin'  bat 
her  roof  to  protect  her  from  the  siaftdness  of  mankind,  letakne  ezidenti, 
which  is  quite  as  bad !  I'm  not  one  to  put  upon  nobody,  and  I'm  not 
one  to  be  put  upon,  but  when  I  sees  a  gent  which  it's  onlja  SofttaoAt 
he's  been  uvin'  in  my  apartments  and  no  recommendations^ — ^not  "roat 
you  haven*t  paid  me  reglar,  Mr  Brown,  I'm  &r  from  denying  of  iiud. 
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— with  your  porkmankle  packed  up  lemdy  to  go  the  Lord  he  knows 
where,  then's  the  time  to  ask  for  my  money,  wfaidi  it's  your  convenienoe, 
I  hope,  Mr.  Brown,  to  settle  now  and  here!" 

I  was  inexpresBlbly  snifrised  at  this  speech,  which  Mrs.  Towrope  de- 
livered without  once  taking  breath,  but  I  was,  at  the  same  time^  greatly 
amused  and  relieved.  The  idea  of  my  thinking  of  bolting  without  paybg 
up  to  the  last  farthing  was  almost  too  ridiculous,  but  it  was  an  immense 
satisfaction  to  me  to  think  that  when  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  my  port- 
manteau i^e  had  never  imagined  what  was  in  it.  I  was  glad  to  be  let  off 
so  easily,  and,  taking  out  my  purse,  I  said : 

*'  There  is  no  occasion  lor  alarm,  Mrs.  Towrope,  on  your  aocount." 
I  curled  my  lip  with  an  imperceptible  sneer  as  I  said  this.  "  I  have  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  pay  you  a  week  in  advance.  Three  guineas^  I 
believe?" 

'*  And  the  kitchen-fire,  jplate,  linen,  and  attoidance,  milk,  washing, 
boots,  and  extras,"  added  Mrs.  Towrope,  *'  which  they've  not  all 
been  had  but  is  provided  for  in  the  week's  acooont  and  trouble  given, 
Mr.  Brown,  and  nearly  a  week's  let  lost  if  the  waves  goes  over  your 
bead  and  you're  never  no  more  seen !" 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  fight  a  battle  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  especially  with  the  softer  sex,  so  I  took  out  a  five-pound  note,  and, 
laying  it  down  on  the  table,  I  said  emphatically : 

'<  That,  Mrs.  Towrope^  will,  I  hope,  cover  all  expenses,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  until  you  see  me  again.  If  not,  you  are  at  liberty  to  put 
up  your  bill  immeaiately,  and  I  shall  send  what  baggage  I  do  not  take 
with  me  to  the  IVomenade  Hotel'' 

Mrs.  Towrope  took  up  my  note,  and  changed  her  own. 

"  I'm  sore,  Mr.  Brown,  which  it's  a  perfect  gent  you  are,  and  so  I 
says  to  Betsy  clean  Mr.  Brown's  boots,  muddy  though  they  is,  before 
you  brings  me  my  tea  every  morning  I  do  assure  you,  though  I  have 
the  stomach-ache  fasting,  and  never  thought  otherwise  you  wodd  behave, 
which  pray  excuse  the  liberty  of  reminding  of  your  Httle  account,  seeing 
that  ways  and  means  is  scarce  and  seasons  bad.  And  so  you're  goin'  fishin', 
Mr.  Brown  I  well,  it*s  luck  I  wish  you  and  a  good  ketch ;  I've  a  beautiful 
drying-ground  for  whitin',  and  happy  shall  1  be  to  cure  'em." 

I  kughed  in  my  sleeve  at  the  poor  woman's  simplicity,  and  the 
allegory  of  young  Lobskj  rose  to  my  mind. 

'<  If  you  salt  any  of  the  whiting  I  catch  to-night,"  I  thought,  <^  they 
must  be  Frendi  ones^  and  cau^t  with  a  silver  hook."  However,  I  said 
nothmg,  as  at  that  moment  I  saw  Capstan  coming  up  the  gravel-walk  in 
front  of  die  cottage  to  fetch  llie  things  I  had  told  him  of. 

^^  I  like  to  have  my  mght-dothes  and  dressing  things^  Mrs.  Towrope, 
though  I  am  at  sea.  Admiral  Benbow,  I  believe,  always  had  his  hair 
curled  before  be  gave  the  signal  for  action ;  he  did  that,  as  I  do,  to  show, 
that  nothing  can  £stnrb  a  brave  man's  equanimity.  Please  to  let  Betsy 
open  tiie  door,  Mrs.  Towrope,  here's  Capstan  commg  for  my  trunk;  you 
know  him,  I  tlunk,  Mrs.  Town^ !" 

''My  own  brother-in-law's  cousin,  Mr.  Brown,  by  the  mother's  side; 
their  parents  hmg  two  half-sisters,  which  the  youngest  died  of  the  small- 
pox, took  natorally,  before  the  cow  was  interduced;  four  also  have  I  lost 
likewise  ef  the  same  complaint,  which  everybody  has  their  troubles.     A 
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good  evening,  Mr.  Capstan,"  pursued  the  voluble  old  lady;  ''so  jou're  a- 
goin'  to  carry  off  my  lodger  a  fishin',  and  a  nicer  better  biehavioured  gent, 
ni  say  it  to  his  face,  there  never  was.  Would  you  like  a  drop  of  any- 
thing, Mr.  Capstan — ^you  too,  sir,  if  I  may  make  so  free — ^to  keep  out 
the  raw  night  air?" 

I  dedin^  the  proffer,  as  did  my  lieutenant,  who  shook  his  head« 

'<  We  must  be  joggin',  Cap'n,  said  he,  '<  if  we're  to  make  a  good 
offin'.     Belliisall?" 

*^  All !"  I  replied,  as  he  shouldered  my  portmanteau.  **  My  toilet  is 
simple,  as  becomes  a  son  of  the  deep.  1 11  just  trouble  you,  Mrs.  Tow- 
rope,  to  help  me  on  with  my  cloak.  Thank  you,  that  will  do.  Good 
night" 

Mrs.  Towrope  followed  us  to  the  gate,  and  I  noticed  that  when  she 
closed  it  she  concealed  her  features  beneath  her  apron,  no  doubt  to  pre- 
vent her  emotion,  at  my  departure,  from  beinff  seen  by  me.  Incidentally 
remarking  upon  the  tender  feelings  implanted  by  nature  in  the  breast  of 
woman,  I  observed  that  Mrs.  Towrope  was  *^  a  good  creature,'*  and  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  her  relative's  reply. 

'<  A  good  crittur,  Cap'n  ?  One  of  the  greatest  sherks  in  all  the  town  I 
There  aint  a  thing  doin'  that  she  don't  make  a  profit  out  on't.  I  owes 
her  an  old  grudge.  Hows'ever,  it's  no  use  talkin  about  she.  I  said  she 
was  a  sherk,  and  so  she  is,  and  that's  all  about  it" 

Having  uttered  these  sentiments  in  a  tone  of  some  irritation,  Capstan 
doggedly  continued  on  his  way,  leaving  me  vainly  attempting  to  con- 
jecture the  cause  of  his  hostility  towards  my  landlady. 

I  did  not,  however,  pursue  the  theme  very  far,  the  purpose  for  which  I 
was  about  to  embark  claiming  all  my  attention.  On  our  road  to  the 
beach  we  met  old  Smirker,  the  ex-preventive  service  man,  and  victim  of 
official  tyranny.  We  just  stopped  to  exchange  a  word  of  greeting, 
though  I  need  not  say  that  Capstan  had  not  placed  him  in  our  confi- 
dence ;  for  there  are  certain  situations  in  life  when  it  is  imprudent  to 
trust  even  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  The  old  seaman,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  wished  good  luck  to  our  fishing,  and  slipping  a 
sovereign  into  his  hand  I  strode  across  the  sand,  to  where  Grummit  was 
waiting  in  the  dingy,  took  my  seat,  and  manned  the  tiller  with  an  air  of 
stern  resolution,  and  my  lieutenant  and  his  subaltern  silently  pulled  the 
boat  from  the  shore.  In  about  ten  minutes  we  reached  The  Tub^  and 
giving  the  word  to  *'  stand  by,"  I  nimbly  leapt  on  board. 

What  my  sensations  were  at  this  moment  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
express.  AH  that  I  had  ever  read  or  heard  of  Corsair  life  rushed  at  once 
to  my  memory ;  my  frame  dilated,  my  pulse  beat  with  tenfold  rapidity, 
a  warmer  current  seemed  to  rush  to  my  heart,  and  fresh  vigour  circulated 
through  all  my  limbs,  expanding  every  muscle  and  bracing  up  every  sinew. 
Ordering  my  portmanteau  to  be  taken  below,  I  followed  the  boy  Jack, 
who  carried  it  into  the  "  State  Cabin,"  as  my  first-lieutenant  described 
the  accommodations  which  had  been  prepared  for  me.  The  apartment 
was  neither  spacious  nor  lofty,  seeing  that  I  had  barely  room  to  turn 
round  it,  and  could  not  venture  to  stand  upright,  though  my  stature  does 
not  exceed  the  height  of  most  intellectual  men ;  neither  did  it  receive  any 
light  but  what  came  from  the  entrance,  and  if  it  had  been  called  a  kennel, 
instead  of  a  state  cabin,  I  think  the  description  would  have  been  more 
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accurate.  I  felt,  however,  that  I  had  chosen  the  Sm — ml — r^s  wild 
career  of  my  own  accord,  and  must  he  prepared  to  rou^  it ;  and  so 
thoroughly  did  I  school  my  feelings,  that  even  the  hardest  plank  would  at 
that  moment  have  appeared  to  me  a  '*  thrice-driven  hed  of  down." 

I  desired  Jack  to  go  aloft  and  inform  the  first  lieuteuant  that  previous 
to  weighing  anchor  I  wished  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  officers  and  crew, 
and  oraered  him  to  summon  them  ahaft  for  that  purpose.  I  then,  hy  the 
ud  of  a  lantern,  opened  my  portmanteau,  and  took  out  certain  articles 
of  dress  which  were  necessary  to  complete  my  costume  as  chief  of  my 
wandering  harque,  for  when  I  went  on  hoard  I  was  simply  attired  as  a 
plain  British  sailor.  I  now  threw  off  my  pilot  coat,  but,  as  the  night  was 
rather  cool,  retained  my  thick  trousers,  investing  the  upper  part  of  my 
person  in  a  richly-embroidered  Greek  jacket  and  vest,  whicn  I  had  written 
for  to  Messrs.  ^— th — ^n,  of  T — chl>--me-street ;  I  girt  my  waist  with 
an  Algerine  scarf  of  crimson  and  gold,  buckled  on  my  sabre,  thrust  a  pair 
of  Colt's  revolvers  into  my  girdle,  and  put  on  my  head  the  same  tarboosh 
that  I  wore  in  Paris  in  1848,  when  I  headed  the  Feckham  deputation  to 
wait  upon  M.  de  Lamartine.  I  then,  with  a  piece  of  burnt  cork  which 
I  had  previously  prepared,  traced  a  pair  of  dark  moustaches  over  my  upper 
lip,  and  taking  up  a  small  parcel  which  had  been  forwarded  to  me  m>m 
town  by  the  St — ge-M — n — g — r  of  the  Ad — ^1 — i  Th — ^tre,  ascended  to 
the  quarter-deck,  where,  in  obedience  to  my  commands,  the  6qtdpage-^^Ji 
the  French  say — were  assembled. 

After  a  brief  pause,  to  enable  them  to  recover  their  presence  of  mind, 
I  addressed  them  as  follows : 

<*  Officers  and  men,"  I  said,  '^you  guess  the  purpose  for  which  I  am 
amongst  you.  On  yonder  shore  - — pointing  to  the  coast  of  S — ss — x—- 
^*  no  man  is  free  to  drain  the  flowing  bowl,  or  puff  the  fragrant  weed, 
unvexed  by  the  myrmidons  of  a  Hsctd  tyranny.  We  all  of  us  have  felt 
the  galling  yoke.  Shall  we  longer  tamely  submit?  For  my  own  part  I 
boldly  say  'No  I'  Your  sentiments,  I  feel,  are  in  unison  with  mine :  we 
will  shiver  the  manacles  which  an  obnoxious  law  has  vainly  sought  to  rivet. 
In  that  direction,  where  the  southern  sun  never  sets,  there  lies  a  haven 
where  brandy  and  tobacco — where  silk  and  cambric — think  of  the 
girls  of  your  hearts,  men — are  to  be  had  for  a  mere  song  I  Columbus 
smashed  the  egg  which  opened  a  path  to  the  western  world — I  rend  the 
trammels  of  custom ;  or,  I  may  say,  of  the  Custom-house.  Let  every 
man's  motto  be,  ^  kegs,  bales,  and  barrels,  a  moonlight  night,  and  a  heavy 
swell  on  a  lee  shore ;'  and  let  this,"  added  I,  tearing  open  the  brown 
paper  parcel  which  I  had  till  then  kept  under  my  left  arm — '4et  this  be 
the  flag  you  sail  under  I" 

As  I  uttered  these  words  I  displayed  a  weft  of  broad  black  bunting, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  death's  head  and  cross-bones  skilfully  por« 
trayed. 

<<  Hoist  the  pirate-flag,"  I  exclaimed  to  the  boy  Jack ;  <<  and  remember, 
men,  no  quarter,  no  surrender.  Now,  Capstan,  serve  out  the  grog,  and 
make  sail  for  the  coast  of  France." 
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Chapter  V. 

I  CROSS  THE  OH — HH — ^L  AND  mSCOYRR  THE  OPP — S — TE  CO — ST. 

HAVnro  issued  these  brief  orders,  I  walked  to  the  after-part  of  the 
yesael, — that  is  to  saj,  I  removed  to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  paces,  the 
svud  of  the  deck  being  somewhat  contracted, — and,  utting  dowa  on  a  coil 
of  rope,  began  to  contemplate  my  position. 

To  an  indiffisrent  observer  it  would  have  appeared  that  I  was  a  mere 
passenger,  or,  at  the  most, 

All  that  a  careless  eye  could  see. 
In  me,  were  some  young  Galiong^. 

Bat  to  a  ek>se  scanner  of  hnman  actions  a  wide  difierenoe  might  have 
beeo  perceptible.  He  would  not  have  failed  to  discern  in  the  quenchless 
fire  of  my  eyo,  and  the  restless  quivering  of  my  limbs,  the  master-spirit 
wlneh  gave  l^e  and  movement  to  the  whole  of  the  ship's  oompany. 
Odiflr  bands  than  mine  might  eat  the  anchor,  belay  the  spanko'-boom, 
or  splice  the  main-brace— perform,  in  short,  all  the  slavery  of  working  the 
vessel — ^but  it  was  I  to  whom  it  owed  its  directing  impulse;  without 
me,  The  Tub  might  have  rotted  on  the  stagnant  waters,  crewless,  provi- 
sionless,  and  purposeless.  My  care  had  assembled  the  first,  my  puite 
had  provided  the  second,  and  my  energy  now  guided  the  third. 

<<  A  thousand  years  ago — more  or  less,**  thought  I,  ''  an  expedition, 
noi  very  dissimilar  to  that  in  which  I  am  at  present  engaged,  set  sail 
from  the  shores  of  Normandy,  whither  I  now  am  bound,  headed  by  the 
botard  son  of  Robert  the  Devil,  who  afterwards  lost  all  his  fortune  by 
gambling.  It  is  true  that  Duke  William's  force  was  more  numerous 
t\mm  mine,  but  if  the  account  in  the  ^  Romance  of  the  Rose*  *  be  correct*— 
and  that,  I  believe,  is  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  all  modem  novel 
writen  being  agreed  on  the  point, — ^they  could  scarcely  be  considered  so 
respectable.  The  followers  of  the  Norman  were  adventurers  whom  he 
had  picked  up  wherever  he  could  find  them ;  German  condottieri,  Italian 
lamsckmeehUy  French  hidalgos,  the  Spanish  mous^ietaires,  reckless  and 
improrident  gamblers,  sharpers  and  swindlers  of  every  age  and  sex; 
wkineas  my  crew,  eonsbting  merely  of  three  men  and  a  boy,  were  well- 
known  natives  of  W — ^rth — ng,  and  all  bound  together  by  ties  oi  cou- 
ssngoinify,  so  that  the  interest  of  one  must  necessarily  be  the  interest  of 
aH.  Again,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  my  troops  were  armed,  the  ad- 
vantage was  entirely  on  my  side.  William's  soldiers, — history  tell  m 
Dothing,  that  I  am  aware  of,  about  his  sailors,  and  consequently  his 
vessels  must  have  been  badly  managed, — his  soldiers,  I  say,  were  cased 
in  plate  armour,  which,  if  it  resemUed  modern  earthenware,  was  a  vei^' 
brittle  material, — a  pistol-shot  would  have  shivered  it  to  atoms ;  their 
weapons  were  the  two-handed  Scottish  broadsword,  every  one  of  which 
required  three  men  to  lift  it, --spears,  shields,  helmets,  spurs,  and  bows 
and  arrows,  a  sort  of  ammnnitiou  which  proves  that  the  Normans  were 

•  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  attempt  to  correct  the  MS.  of  our  imaginative 
friend,  but  we  apprehend  that  Mr.  Green  is  mistaken  here,  and  that  he  has 
fallen  into  the  common  error — a  very  unusual  thing  with  him — of  confounding 
the  "  Romance  of  the  Bose"  of  William  of  Lorris  with  the  "Roman  de  Rou"  of 
the  chronicler  Waoe. 
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filUe  better  than  tke  aavages  whe  weie  kiiM  by  Captein  Ckx>k.  Mj 
Mows,  on  the  other  hand,  were  encambered  by  no  offensive  armour, — a 
Gwanmj  frock,  a  aoef weater,  a  lig^t  heart,  and  a  iUa  pair  o£  tarousers, 
o(NBtituniig^  tneu  osly  wariike  appaiel ;  while,  for  weapons,  there  were 
boarding-pikes,  cutlasses,  and  hand-grenades,  all  carefully  stowed  away — 
so  Capstan  atsured  me — in  the  k)dcer8,  which,  on  the  ligiial  bemg  given 
lor  'dose  action/  had  only  to  be  unlocked,  and  there  liiey  were  ready 
for  immediate  use.  I  also  nad  my  Tm'kish  sabie  on  my  thigh,  and  a  pair 
of  Coltls  reyolveis  in  my  waist  belt,  and  I  wery  much  qoestioii  if  William 
the  Conqnefor  sported  anything  of  that  k^d.  With  respeoi  to  onr 
pefsonal  eharaetenstice  I  am  altogether  silent.  The  Norman  Dux — a> 
m  is  occasionally  called,  but  w)^  I  know  not,  unless  he  were  duck* 
legged — was  without  doubt  a  brave,  lliougfa  I  rather  suspect  a  foolhardy 
■M»;  but  he  was  tainted  with  the  vices  of  his  countrymen ,  and  his 
feadness  for  dice  and  improper  society  was  so  lemarkable,  that  Beethoven 
has  set  it  to  music,  and  I  have  myself  witnessed  a  representalmn  of  the 
piece  at  Her  Majesfy's  Theatre^  in  which  has  glaring  conduct  is  shown 
vp  as  a  warning  to  all  opera-goers.  I  need  not  observe  to  the  intelligent 
reader  that,  eaeept  in  ^e  matter  of  personal  courage,  I  bear  no  xe» 
semblance  ^to  William  ibe  Conqueror." 

Siieh  was  the  complexion  of  the  thoughts  which  mounted  to  my  brain 
as  I  reclined  upon  the  rope  while  The  Tu^  was  getting  under  weig^     i 
was  disturbed  from  my  reverie  by  the  approach  of  my  first  lieutenaal, 
who  came  to  me,  as  he  observed,  for  '^  sa^ng  orders." 
**  Sail,"  said  I,  emphatically,  <'  for  France  V* 

"  That's  rather  a  wide  berth,  C^'n,*'  was  his  reply ;  "  pVaps  you'll 
have  the  goodness  to  mention  what  part  of  France  ?" 

"  That  part,"  I  returned,  "where  the  brandy  and  tobacco  grow,— that 
is  to  say,  where  they  are  made." 

"  For  the  matter  of  that,"  said  Capstan,  *^them  articles  is  mannyfoo- 
t«d  everywhere  along  the  French  coast,  only  there's  more  on  it  in  some 
places  than  in  others." 

''  Paris,"  I  observed,  after  a  short  pause,  '^  is  not  upon  the  coast;  I  know 
it,  for  I  hAve  been  there  several  times,  both  by  diligence  and  railway. 
It  is  a  pity  it  is  so  far  inhmd,  or  else  we  might  have  got  some  excellent 
tobaeeo  from  thence,  the  very  best  cigar-shop  I  know  being  next  door  to 
the  Vaudeville  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse ;  the  cigars  you  get  there  leave 
aflafronrinyonrmoeth  wtichyoudon'tgetrid(^forawedc  The  Pwm 
brandy  is  of  two  kinds :  one,  called  <'  Smre-chien,''  is  a  great  favourite 
witii  Me  military  ;  the  other,  bearing  the  name  of  **•  Trois-six,"  is  diiefly 
patronised  by  the  ouvrierif  both  classes  being  first*rate  judges.  If  we 
eeold  get  some  stuff  of  this  soft  we  should  make  a  capital  hit,  but  I  am 
a&mid  that  Paris  is  too  far  off.     What  is  your  opinion,  Capstan  ?" 

"  Lord  bless  you,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  I  should  as  soon  think  of  sendin' 
to  Jerooslum.  There's  lots  of  * strip-me-naked'  to  be  had  on  the 
eoaat,  only  they  don't  call  it '  saekershang,'  nor  '  trawsee,'  nor  nothin' 
of  tlie  kind,  only  *Conac,'  which  is  all  the  French  I  evcar  heerd  tell  on 
for  brandy,  though  it's  a  rum  langidge,  and  may  mean  anythin',  and 
they're  a  rum  lot,  blest  if  they  ain't.  Damme,  if  I  han't  a  seen  French- 
aoen  do  things  that  an  Englishman  'ood  be  ashamed  to  think  of,  let  alone 
do.     You'd  hardly  b'leeve  it,  but  they  drinks  stuff  that  they  calls  *  oh 
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sookery,'  made  out  of  shooger  and  warier,  and,  what's  more,  perfers  it  to 
beer!" 

<<  You  forget,  Capstan,'*  I  obeerred,  mildljr,  ^'  that  1  hare  resided  a 
good  deal  in  France ;  I  am  well  acquainted  with  ihe  pecofiarides  of  the 
natiyes." 

"  In  that  'ere  case,"  said  mj  lieutenant,  **  it's  not  o'  no  use  my  tellin' 
on  you,  and  you  can  bear  me  out  that  wot  I  say's  trae.  Hows'ever,  to 
go  tmck  to  wnat  I  was  a  asldn'  of :  what  port  shall  we  make  for  ?" 

*^  I  will  be  guided,"  I  replied,  *^  by  your  naval  experience.  I  am  a 
Tery  good  geogn^her,  as  far  as  regards  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
know  my  way  about  Paris  as  well  as  anybody,  but  I  am  not  quite  so 
familiar  with  the  shores  of  France,  so  you  may  sail  to  whatever  place 
you  think  most  convenient  and  best  adapted  for  our  purpose." 

<<  Well,  then,"  said  Capstan,  "  I  fancy  we  couldn't  do  no  better  than 
make  for  Havver-de -Grass ;  if  the  wind  keeps  where  it  is  we  can  go 
free  all  the  way,  and  make  the  port  in  about  fourteen  hours." 

^  Free  !"  I  exclaimed,  '<  I  should  imagine  so.  When  was  slavery  per- 
mitted in  the  British  Islands  I  The  moment  a  man  with  a  black  fa^  puts 
his  foot  on  the  deck  of  an  English  vessel  he  is  free,  and  I  should  hope 
that  my  crew  have  equal  privileges  with  the  negroes  of  Asia !" 

The  first  lieutenant  made  no  reply  to  this  remark;  indeed,  it  struck 
me  that  he  did  not  comprehend  my  meaning.  I  therefore  dropped  the 
subject. 

^'  What  tack,"  said  I,  *^  are  we  sailing  on,  and  how's  her  head  ?" 

''She's  got  her  starbud  tacks  aboard,"  answered  Capstan,  ''steerin' 
southaabyeast  as  nigh  as  can  be,  wind  on  the  larbud  beam." 

<'  Make  it  so !"  I  said,  with  the  terse  ^gnity  of  a  csq[itain  of  a  man-of- 
war,  when  the  clock  strikes  twelve  bells.     "  Make  it  so!'' 

'*  I  can't  make  it  nothin*  else,"  returned  the  unvarnished  seaman,  who 
was  probably  ignorant  of  the  custom  I  have  alluded  to. 

''  It  is  a  nne  night/'  I  remarked,  in  order  to  cover  his  confusion  at 
finding  that  I  knew  more  about  the  naval  profession  than  he  did.  ''Shall 
we  have  any  moon  ?" 

"  In  coorse  not,  sir,  else  we  shouldn't  have  this  job  in  hand.  Moons 
isn't  plezzent  to  look  at  when  tubs  is  to  be  run." 

"  I  meant,"  I  observed,  correcting  him,  "  will  it  be  very  dark  ?  I  have 
never  been  out  at  sea  so  late  as  this  before." 

'<  Why,"  answered  Capstan,  "it'll  be  darkish;  but  don't  you  think, 
sir,  if  you*re  not  accustomed  to  the  night  air,  you'd  better  turn  in  ?  The 
state  cabin  isn't  over  large,  but  there's  room  enough  for  one  of  your  siae 
to  lie  down  in't,  if  you  doubles  your  knees  a  bit" 

"  No,"  I  returned,  coldly,  for  I  fismcied  'that  I  detected  a  tone  of  Cami- 
liarity  in  his  observation.  "  I  shall  keep  watch  on  deck  all  night.  Such 
of  the  hands  as  can  be  spared  may  go  below." 

"  And  won't  you  take  off  them  fine  things,  sir  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  answered.  "  Suppose  we  were  to  be  attacked  in 
the  night !  How  would  the  enemy  recognise  me  else  ?  That  reminds 
me,*'  I  pursued,  "  that  the  black  flag  is  not  flying.  How  is  this  ?  Let 
it  be  hoisted  immediately." 

"  It's  arter  sundown,  said  the  first  lieutenant,  in  a  tone,  as  it  seemed 
of  expostulation.     "  Nobody  never  heerd  of  flags  flyin'  in  the  dark." 
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^*  There  are  many  thinffs  to  be  done,"  I  retorted,  ^th  some  bitteroeis, 
*^  that  people  have  never  neard  of.     Obey  my  orders,  or——" 

I  turned  away  from  him  as  I  spoke,  and  placed  my  hand  on  the  handle 
of  one  of  my  revolvers.  I  know  not  if  he  guessed  my  intention,  for,  as  it 
was  almost  dark,  he  could  not  well  see  the  movement ;  but  I  feel  pretty 
sure  that  he  did,  as  he  went  to  the  stempost  of  the  vessel,  and,  after 
busying  himself  there  for  a  few  minutes,  pulled  one  of  the  ropes,  and  up 
went  the  Buccaneer's  ensign.  This  convinced  me  of  the  Value  of  promp- 
titude ;  for,  in  all  probability,  if  I  had  not  acted  as  I  did,  a  desperate 
mutiny  might  have  been  the  consequence.  Thanks,  however,  to  my  re- 
solution, it  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 

I  strode  a  pace  or  two  across  the  deck  to  vindicate  my  position,  and 
then,  unwilling  that  he  should  suppose  I  harboured  any  enmity  or  vindic- 
tive feeling  in  my  bosom,  I  sud, 

'^  As  the  wind  is  rather  fresh  this  evening,  and  blows  under  my  '  snowy 
camese,'  I'll  trouble  you,  Capstan,  to  tell  die  boy  Jack  to  bring  me  my 
^shaggy  capote.'" 

*'  Your  what,  Cap'n  ?"  inqmred  he,  in  a  subdued  tone. 

<<  I  forgot,"  said  I ;  "  you  are  not  acquainted  with  '  Childe  Harold.' 
Let  him  get  me  my  monkey-jacket." 

<<  Ay,  ay,  sir.     Now  I  knows  what  you  means,  I'll  fetch  it  myself." 

**  Do  so,  and  while  you  are  about  it,  hand  up  a  bottle  of  brandy  and 
my  cigar-case.  We  must  do  something  to  keep  the  cold  out  while  we 
remain  on  deck." 

On  hearing  these  orders,  my  first  lieutenant  exhibited  an  alacrity  that 
was  truly  gratifying — ^the  more  so,  as  it  satisfied  me  that  my  firmness  of 
manner  had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  him.  In  a  few  minutes  he  re- 
appeared on  deck  with  the  things  I  had  asked  for. 

^'  Where  shall  we  stow  ours^ves  away  ?"  said  I,  strong,  nautical  lan- 
guage having  now  become  familiar  to  me.  ^*  Shall  we  bouse  ourselves 
up  on  one  of  the  lee  cat-heads,  or  lower  our  jibs  abaft  the  binnacle?" 

*<  Whichsomdever  you  pleases,  Cap'n,"  answered  my  first  lieutenant, 
who  appeared  delighted  to  hear  me  '^  cany  on"  in  his  own  dialect,  ex- 
pkding,  as  it  were,  like  a  marine  torpedo,  when  least  expected — *'  which- 
somdever you  pleases ;  but  if  1  may  make  so  fiiee,  I  should  say  here's  as 
nice  a  place  as  any,  under  cover  from  the  vrind,  and  all  open  afore  us." 

'*  By  the  coamings  of  the  hatchway,  I  suppose?"  Tnis  I  threw  out 
BUffgestively,  not  being  quite  certain  what  was  the  name  of  the  place  he 
inmcated,  though,  of  course,  it  must  have  had  a  name,  as  everything  has 
on  board  ship,  and  it  never  answers  to  appear  ignorant  on  any  point  when 
you  have  to  do  with  professional  men. 

Capstan  made  no  reply  to  tiib  remark,  which  clearly  showed  that  I  had 
hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  and  by  the  coamings  of  tHb  hatchway  we 
sat  down.  A  demijohn  of  cold  water  and  a  couple  of  tumblers  were 
placed  beside  the  brandy- bottle  by  the  boy  Jack,  who  then  received  per- 
mission from  me  to  "  turn  in."  1  gathered  my  monkey-jacket  round  my 
stalwart  form,  lit  my  cigar,  extended  my  limbs  along  the  deck,  and, 
caressing  the  hilt  of  my  scymetar  with  one  band,  in  an  attitude  which 
Capstan  closely  imitatea,  prepared  for  a  night  at  sea. 
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NIEBUHR  THE  HISTORIAN.* 

Babtho]j>  GBomoB  Ndebubb  u  chiefly  kiKnm  in  thia  cowitiy  as  tho 
nlbor  of  a  work  wfabh,  tboa^  it  tends  to  incdeata  a  gieAfc  degzeo  of 
ioepticisin  witk  ngar^  to  naaj  hitWiiffi  reoa^ed  fiiet%  throws  raoeo  lighl 
on  the  gennino  amiak  of  Rome  than  any  of  Us  ptedacoosow»  and  has  hy 
his  adimren  heen  generatty  esnsidered  as  the  most  odginal  work  thai 
thiB  age  has  prodnc^  But  Niefa«hr»  son  of  the  eelebrated  Danish  tn;- 
veller  of  the  same  name,  was  also  a  man  of  scieaee^  a  philosof^r,  and  a 
polkiciaa.  He  was  a  zaore  cowihinalk>n  of  the  man  of  bnsbess^  the 
scholar,  and  the  num  ci  geniaa.  If  hs  had  no  other  daim  to  cekbnty, 
he  would  have  deserved  to  be  mentioned  among  the  general  linguiate 
wkoae  attitinmmis  havefiooni  tiaae  to  time  astonished  the  worid.  Niebnhr 
was  also  esaentially  a  num  of  tfie  world.  Born  in  Denmasl^  he  reeeiTed 
the  rudiments  of  education  at  Kiel  and  in  Hanover,  was  perfected  id 
Edinburgh,  entered  the  service  of  the  Prossian  govemmenty  IWed  as  a 
d^omatist  in  Hollaiid  and  in  Italy,  lectured  on  the  Rhine,  and  his  name 
belongs  to  all  nations.  Everywhere  at  the  same  time,  his  habits  wero 
those  of  a  retired  student^  and  his  mannen  those  of  an  unassuming 
domeodc  man.  Luckily,  also,  Niehohr  lived  at  a  time  when  G^man 
literary  mai  wrote  their  histories  in  their  private  letters.  Wlule  the 
public  man  was  known  and  appreciated  and  aamired,  liis  early  aspirationa 
and  yonthful  foibles,  the  aoc^ents  of  his  career,  his  household  affections 
and  virtues,  the  private  grie&  and  the  secret  straggles  whidh  fell  to  lua 
share  amidst  a  ww  hollow  friendships  and  many  avowed  eamitaes— these 
and  the  closing  scene  of  a  conspicuous  and  glorious  career,  were  still 
wanting  in  our  memories  and  on  our  shelves.  The  two  volumes  now 
before  us,  £oanded  on  ^  Lebenoiaehrichten  iiber  Barthold  Georg  Nie-> 
buhr,"  edited  by  Madame  Hossler^  fully  supply  this  de6ciency.  From 
early  yovth  Niehnhr  was'  a  constant  and  attractive  letter-writer — to 
Madame  Hender  he  was  at  once  karaed,  graceful,  elegant,  and  confiden- 
tial. The  relations  of  this  lady  to  Niebohr  were  indeed  very  curious^  and 
as  they  have  been  justly  designated^  veiy  Gecman.  During  his  rendenee 
as  a  student  at  Kiel,  tms  lady  became  a  yonng  and  beautiful  widow.  Nie» 
hohr  himself  was  an  extremely  shy  and  nervous  boy — though  a  nan 
abeady  in  ripeness  of  character  and  m  graqp  of  intdkct ;  and  in  referenea 
ta  his  first  interview  with  Dora  Henskr,  he  wrote  to  his  lather: 
^I  felt  to  a  painful  degree  my  timidity  and  bashfuhiess  before  ladies  ; 
however  much  I  improve  in  other  society,  I  am  sure  I  must  geft 
worse  and  worse  every  day  in  their  eyes."  Dora's  £ither4nrlaw. 
Dr.  Hensler,  was  a  profioundly  learned  man;  but  he  was  even  then 
astonished  at  the  bauifol  boy's  extraonynary  knowledge  of  the  aneLeaA 
worid,  and  at  his  faculty  of  historical  divination.  In  his  funily  eircia 
Niebuhr  was  soon  at  home  The  ladies  were  very  kind  to  him,  and  he 
made  the  young  Madame  Hensler  an  offer  of  his  hand.  She — a  pietest 
in  religion — had  made  a  vow  at  her  husband's  grave  never  to  marry 

*  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Barthold  George  Niebuhr,  with  Essays  of  his  Charac- 
ter and  Influence.  By  the  Chevalier  BunseD,  and  Professors  Brandis  and  LoebeU. 
2  vols.    Chapman  and  Hall. 
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agaan,  and  she  was  disposed  to  keep  her  vow.  As  she  could  net  mmnj 
I^hahr  herself,  he  asked  her  to  choose  a  wife  for  him;  and,  after  some 
thoaght,  she  selected  her  own  nster  Amelia.  In  his  noioQ  with  &is  \tAj 
Niebahr  was  happy  for  some  years.  He  sacceeded  in  the  world,  senred 
the  state  in  various  high  offices,  acquired  the  friendship  of  the  first  men 
in  Germany,  and  through  the  deltyery  of  his  lectures  on  Roman  history 
at  Berlin,  raised  himsetf  to  a  h^h  place  in  the  intellectual  hierarchy  o^ 
Enrope.  His  wife  died,  and  he  again  solicited  Dora  Henrier  to  accept 
his  hand.  But  she  adhered  to  her  vow ;  and  again  failing  in  his  suit,  he 
again  requested  her  to  provide  a  suhstitnte.  It  would  seem  that  the  vow 
only  stood  between  her  and  himself,  for  she  still  retained  him  in  the 
faaiUy .  This  time  she  selected  her  oousin  Gretchen,  and — straage  aa  all 
this  seems  to  us— he  married  her.  Dora's  refusals  do  not,  thcreliare, 
appear  to  have  caused  any,  even  momentary  suspension  of  the  fneadship 
between  Niebuhr  and  henelf.  His  letters  to  her — ever  kind,  serene, 
affectionate — ^present  an  unbroken  series.  The  moment  he  parted  from 
her,  he  began  to  write  to  her  regularly.  In  the  most  trying  situations 
of  his  life— during  the  fierce  bombardment  of  Copenhagen — ^amid  the 
tecTMS  of  the  flight  to  Riga  before  the  victorious  French — in  the  sickness 
of  his  first  months  in  Italy — amid  the  excitement  of  hb  opening  lecture 
sessions  in  Berlin— his  letters  never  Coiled.  He  wrote  a  long  ^stle  to 
her  only  a  few  days  before  he  died. 

Niebuhr's  precocity  was  aomethii^  extraordinary.  He  learnt  to  write 
GiTeek  characterB  in  his  sixth  year,  and  composed  small  essays,  and 
made  abstracts  of  Shakspeare's  plays  before  he  was  nine»  He  learnt 
French  and  English  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens,  and,  on  his  father's 
assertion,  he  knew  twenty  languages  before  he  had  reached  his  thirtieth 
year.  Bom  in  1776,  his  early  years  fell  into  a  time  of  great  and,  in* 
deed»  of  morbid  excitement  As  a  mere  child,  he  was  inoculated  with 
the  literairy  and  political  mania  of  the  age.  Any  new  work  of  the  great 
writers  of  the  time  was  hailed  as  an  important  event,  the  hearings  of 
which  lay  beyond  the  readi  of  human  knowledge.  Young  Niebuhr  was 
taught  to  thrill  with  excitement  at  the  sight  of  a  new  book  from  Goethe, 
Klapstock,  or  Lessing.  It  was  but  natural  that  this  time,  when  his 
feelings  were  strongest  and  freshest,  should,  at  a  later  period,  appear  to 
him  as  the  culmioating  point  of  German  literature,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, that  literature  seemed  to  him,  in  after  years,  to  drot^  and  to 
decay. 

A  curious  psydndogieal  phenomenon  presented  itself  in  young  Niehohr. 
From  passing  his  infancy  on  the  level,  marshy  plain  of  Meldorf,  he  was 
long  insensible  to  impressions  of  natural  beauty.  Thus,  writing  from 
Edinburgh  in  1798,  he  says,  that  nature  has  denied  him  the  taste  for , 
picturesque  scenery,  but  given  him  instead  a  perception  of  the  sublime. 
In  later  years,  however,  he  was  keenly  sensible  to  the  charms  of  a  beaoi- 
tifnl  lancfscape. 

At  Kiel,  young  Niebuhr's  favourite  study  was  history.  He  adopted  ' 
at  that  early  period  of  his  life  elementary  ideas,  which,  in  this  country, 
weald  be  scouted  as  more  than  sceptical,  and  would,  as  in  Mr.  Lawrence's 
case,  entail  persecutbn.  Thus  he  writes,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1794  :  ^'I 
believe  further,  that  the  origin  of  the  human  race  is  not  connected  with 
any  given  plaoe^  but  is  to  be  sought  everywhere  over  the  face  of  the 
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earth ;  and  that  it  is  an  idea  more  worthy  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Creator,  to  assmne  that  he  gave  to  each  zone  and  each  climate  its 
proper  iuhahitants,  to  whom  that  zone  and  climate  would  be  the  moet 
suitable,  than  to  assume  that  the  human  species  has  degenerated  in  such 
innumerable  instances.*' 

He  also  argued  that  great  national  races  never  sprang  from  the  growth 
of  a  single  family  into  a  nation,  but  always  from  the  association  of 
several  families  of  human  beings,  raised  above  their  fellow-animals  by 
the  nature  of  their  wants,  and  the  gradual  invention  of  a  language ; 
each  of  which  families,  probably,  had  originally  formed  a  language  pecu- 
liar to  itself : 

Here  (he  adds)  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  history,  still 
remaining  to  be  examined,— that  whicli  is,  in  truth,  the  very  basis  upon  which 
all  history  must  be  reared,  and  the  first  principle  from  which  it  must  proceed. 
This  of  all  subjects  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  in  the  first  place;  and 
then  (to  wliich  philosophy  is  necessary)  a  universal  history  ought  to  oe  written, 
whicli  should  exhibit  all  nations  from  the  same  point  of  view.  This  point  of 
view  Reinhold  beautifully  defines  as  the  relation  between  reason  and  sensation. 
When  this  universal  history  is  completed,  the  separate  history  of  each  country 
should  follow.  This  is  the  way  in  which  I  would  teach  history,  if  I  had  Hege- 
wisch*s  learning  and  position. 

Whatever  foundation  there   might  be  for  history  thus  taught  it  is 

scarcely  for  us  to  say.     Certain  it  is,  it  would  have  no  possible  reference 

to  Biblical  history.     Niebuhr  had,  at  this  early  period  of  life,  a  peculiar 

incUnation  to  the  English,  whom  he  studied  both  for  his  literary  and 

,  historical  improvement : 

....  I  spent  an  evening  with  Behrens  lately,  and  we  laid  a  wager.  He 
asserts  tliat  within  a  year  more  than  one  revolution  will  break  out,  and  I  assert 
the  contrary.  On  the  other  liand,  I  have  offered  to  lay  a  wager  with  him,  that 
in  four  years  a  monarchical  government  will  be  re-established  in  France.  I 
find  myself  constantly  confirmed  in  this  opinion  as  I  read  the  English  history, 
which  I  do  a  good  deal  in  my  leisure  moments.  If  I  bad  time,  I  should  like 
to  get  more  facts  together;  and  as  ii  is,  I  have  found  in  the  very  rare  notices 
which  are  inserted  in  the  notes  to  Algernon  Sidney*8  "  Discourses,"  and  seem 
to  be  quite  unknown  in  Germany,  very  striking  and  extraordinary  parallels. 
Unfortunately  I  have  no  time  for  employments  of  this  kind  at  present!  And 
yet  history  grows  dearer  and  dearer  to  me,  so  much  so  that  my  ardour  in 
reading  history  interferes  with  my  zeal  for  philosophy,  while  no  philosophy  can 

blunt  my  inchnation  to  history Salchow  came  in  just  as  I  was  writing 

about  htm.  We  took  up  our  usual  occupation.  I  am  dictating  to  him  a  short 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  French  war.  I  am  astonished  at  my  own  memory, 
for  I  still  remember  with  great  distinctness  the  merest  trifles  tliat  have  occurred 
(torn  1792  onwards. 

He  made  quite  a  hero  of  the  imagination  of  Algernon  Sidney. 
**This,"  he  said,  writing  from  Kiel,  December  6th,  1794,  "day  is  the 
anniversary  of  Algernon  Sidney's  death,  one  hundred  and  eleven  years 
ago,  and  hence  it  is  in  my  eyes  a  consecrated  day,  especially  as  I  have 
just  been  studying  his  noble  life  again.  May  God  preserve  me  from  a 
death  like  his ;  yet,  even  with  such  a  death,  the  virtue  and  holiness  of 
his  life  would  not  be  dearly  purchased.  And  now  he  is  forgotten 
almost  throughout  the  world;  and  perhaps  there  are  not  fifty  persons 
in  all  Germany  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  inform  themselves  accurately 
about  his  life  and  fortunes.     Many  may  know  his  name,  many  know 
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him  from  his  hrilliant  talents,  bat  they  formed  the  least  part  of  his  true 
greatness." 

In  January,  1796,  Niebuhr  lefl  Kiel  for  Copenhagen,  in  the  capacity 
of  private  secretary  to  Count  Schimmelman,  the  Danish  minister  of 
finance.  From  this  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  supernumerary 
secretary  at  the  Royal  Library,  with  permission  to  travel  abroad  after  a 
time.  He  visited  first  his  parents,  and  thence  returned  to  Kiel,  where 
he  cemented  his  attachment  with  Amelia  Behrens,  the  daughter  of  his 
preceptor,  Dr.  Hensler.  A  letter  to  his  friend  Moltke  is  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  classical  and  philosophical  yearnings  that,  in  Niebuhr, 
even  pervaded  the  passion  of  love  : 

Dora  and  I  send  you  and  your  wife  this  messenger,  because  we  cannot  bear 
to  wait  several  days  before  writing  to  you,  especially  as  our  letter  would  be  a 
long  time  on  the  road ;  so  you  will  receive  this  before  another,  that  Dora 
wrote  to  you  two  days  ago,  which  announced  as  close  at  liand  what  has  now 
really  taken  place.  I  am  in  far  too  ^reat  an  agitation  to  say  much.  Each  of 
you  take  one  of  our  letters ;  Dora's  will  tell  you  the  most.  Yesterday  evening, 
at  Dora's  house,  Amelia  decided  in  my  favour.  Her  heart  had  already  decided. 
Love  can  distinguish  between  truth  and  pretence.  She  assumed  no  girlish 
affectation  when  Dora  gave  words  to  feeling  that  had  before  scarcely  expressed 
themselves,  and  joined  our  hands.  This  pure  simplicity,  this  Roman  decision, 
in  a  gentle  heart,  made  my  happiness  perfect,  and  made  it  possible.  A  long 
time  of  trial,  full  of  doubt  aud  uncertainty — servitude  to  win  a  love,  that  cannot 
be  sustained  by  gallantry  and  pretty  flatteries,  but  must  take  root  in  the  heart 
— would  either  have  frightened  me  away,  or  harassed  me  to  death ;  and  yet  one 
scarcely  sees  anything  else,  except  where  the  suitability  of  the  connexion 
is  calculated,  and  everything  negotiated  by  the  papa  and  mamma  on  each  side. 
I  long  considered  this  servitude  as  the  only  means  of  becoming  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  a  girl,  for  the  gulf  which  custom  and  our  folly  have  placed  be- 
tween young  men  and  women  seemed  to  me  impassable.  And  so  it  would 
have  been  to  me,  had  not  Dora's  heart  and  Dora's  wisdom  allowed  me  to  follow 
my  nature  completely.  I  know  that  1  have  earnestly  endeavoured  not  to 
deceive  Milly.  In  our  conversations  when  we  met,  I  spoke  to  her  from  my 
inmost  heart,  and  took  pains  to  discover  to  her  what,  if  concealed,  might  have 
deceived  her,  and  made  her  very  unliappy  hereafter ;  for  I  thought  myself 
bound  not  to  deny  what  still  clings  to  me  from  former  evil  times  as  a  stain  to 
be  washed  out ;  but  I  hope  to  God  that  happiness,  and  the  power  of  love,  this 
new  unknown  force,  and  above  all,  the  contemplation  of  the  proud  joy  in  her 
angelic  heart,  and  an  openness  that  will  rather  gain  than  lose  through  absence, 
will  purify  me  before  we  can  be  united, — for  a^nce  is  before  us.  The  letter 
Dora  wrote  to  you  the  day  before  yesterday  will  liave  told  you  all  abou^  it. 
It  is  inevitable,  and  you  will  not  misunderstand  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  do 
not  now  view  it  witli  dread.  O  who  could  feel  themselves  separated,  when  in 
spirit  and  in  love  they  are  so  inseparable !  I  embrace  every  effort,  every  toil, 
every  sacrifice,  for  all  will  render  me  worthier  of  my  Milly.  It  is  true  we  have 
a  long  future  before  us,  but  who  knows  how  it  may  be  shortened?  And  if  I, 
who  liave  not  your  equability,  cannot  promise  Milly  your  evenness  of  temper, 
your  constant  warmth,  I  can  promise  her  inviolable  truth,  and  ever-growing, 
exclusive  love.  And  woe  to  him  who  does  not  repose  with  full  confidence  upon 
the  truth  of  a  pure-hearted  maiden  I  I  shall  assuredly  know  neither  suspicion 
nor  jealousy.  And  she  who  equally  possesses  both  our  hearts,  our  Dora,  who 
can  now  live  wholly  for  us,  and  is  through  us  brought  back  to  the  world,  will 
unite  us  by  the  rarest  bond.  Thank  you,  dearest  of  friends,  as  much  as  it  is 
possible  to  thank,  for  the  kind  solicitude  that  you  shared  with  Dora.  My  heart 
was  sealed  up,  and  my  courage  gone.  Many  a  pretty  fiice,  and  here  and  there 
a  bright  creature,  had  given  me  a  passing  pleasure,  but  only  once  liad  the 
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thought  of  a  connexion  risen  vividly  before  my  mind ;  and  when  the  event 
made  me  angry  with  the  maiden  and  despise^yself,  yet  consider  mvself  happy 
that  tlie  delusion  was  over,  my  heart  seemed  quite  dead.  I  believed  no  longer 
in  that  energetic  feeling  which  irresistibly  fixes  our  destiny. 

....  Milly  has  a  Roman  character,  and  this  was  always  my  ideal  of  a 
citizen^s  wife;  pride,  intellect,  the  most  retiring  modesty,  unbounded  love, 
constancy,  and  gentleness.  In  history  we  only  meet  with  such  women  among 
the  Roman  matrons, — the  Calpuroias,  Portias,  Arrias.  SoA,  weak,  tender 
glirlishness  would  neither  have  elevated  nor  streo^hened  my  cbaracter.  I  must 
atop.  This  is  too  confused,  and  I  must  go  and  take  these  pages  to  Dora,  and 
then  go  to  Milly  and  her  mother,  who  willingly  consents.    FarewelL 

In  June,  1798,  Niebuhr  sailed  from  Coxhaven  to  Yarmouth.  He 
took  letters  to  Sir  Thomas  Riyen,  Lord  Laaadowne,  Mr.  Wyndham, 
Bosooe,  Reimell,  aud  others,  so  that  he  was  unusually  well  introduced ; 
unfortunately,  the  only  letters  referring  to  his  residence  in  £nglaad 
and  Scotland  are  those  addressed  to  his  betrothed,  and  which  are  henee 
much  mixed  up  with  personal  matters.  Niebuhr  always  retained  a  great 
predilection  for  the  English  naUon.  Their  great  consistency  of  cha- 
racter, their  general  strict  integrity,  and  their  great  truthfulness,  raised 
them  in  his  estimation  above  every  other  nation,  excepting  his  own ; 
and,  therefore,  he  was  more  disposed  to  form  lasting  coanexicms  with 
individuals  belonging  to  it  thaoi  with  any  other  foreignen  ;  in  foci,  most 
of  the  foreign  friendships  were  with  Englidimen.  His  first  impressions 
were,  however,  hy  no  means  flattering : 

The  dinner  at  the  Royal  Society  fully  justified  the  senteDce  that  has  often 
been  passed  upon  such  meetings.  It  was  a  foast,  and  the  aoDvenatioe  ex- 
tremely indiffeient ;  in  fiict,  bdow  the  every-day  converaation  of  learned  men 
in  Germany.  We  must  not  be  unjust  to  ourselves :  it  is  our  own  fault  that 
we  are  not  nobler  than  we  are  in  general ;  but  whether  the  Grood  and  the 
Beautiful  ind  a  temple  in  more  hearts  here  in  England,  is  a  great  questioo, 
and  worth  the  solving,  if  it  can  be  solved.  Every  bc^y  here  is  ia  action  ;  idle- 
ness and  balf*done  work  are  certainly  less  oomnon  than  with  us ;  practtctl 
ability  is  certainly  more  general — a  fiilse  show  of  knowledge  rarer ;  a  smooch 
exterior  gains  little  respect;  the  word  of  a  nsan  may  be  expended  on,  and  I 
believe  the  better  sort  trouble  themselves  IHtle  aboat  the  opinion  of  others. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  mediocrity  is  very  coasHon,  and  is  by  no  means 
looked  down  upon :  that,  as  Scfaonbom  says,  it  is  a  qaestiott  whether  genius 
is  an  attribute  of  this  nation,  and  certain  that  true  warmheartedness  is  ex- 
tremely rare ;  a  litde  of  the  fog  that  ^  AllwilT  talks  about  seems  very  pre- 
valent,— hence,  also,  the  great  indifference,  the  one-sidedness,  the  seif-wilL  You 
see  that  novelty  has  not  raised  my  opinion  as  to  place  me  in  danger  of  having, 
hereafter,  to  moderate  a  flaming  entbusiasm.  It  would  indeed  need  much  to 
make  me  feel  here  as  in  my  &therland, — to  make  odier  advantages  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  that  harmony  of  sentiment  which  made  me  happy  in  the 
society  of  our  friends,  even  before  you  were  mine. 

I  think  that  most  learned  men  here,  as  elsewhere,  look  more  to  the  authority 
that  a  man  brings  with  him,  than  to  his  talenU  and  intellect.  My  father^ 
name,  which  is  rery  celebrated  here,  introduces  me  everywhere.  But  1  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  tine  that  will  transfer  me  firom  a  mther  too  con- 
spicuous position  to  the  quiet  of  Scotland. 

The  erudite  Dane  frequently  finds  &ult  with  the  English  for  their  un- 
pedantic  style  of  oonvexsation.  ''The  superficiality  and  insipiditv  of 
nmly  all  the  oouTOsations  to  which  I  have  listened,  or  in  which  I  have 
joined,  is  really  depressmg.     As  fkr  as  I  can  hear,  little  is  said  about 
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politics,  which  is  a  good  thing — much  better  than  our  GSerman  mania  for 
going  beyoad  our  depths  oi»  such  mbjeoU ;  but,  that  narrative  and 
common-places  form  Uie  whole  staple  of  conversation,  from  which  all 
philosophy  is  excluded — that  enthasiasm  and  loftiness  of  expression  are 
entirely  wanting,  depresses  me  more  than  any  personal  neglect  of  which, 
as  a  stranger,  I  might  have  to  complain." 

Upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey,  he  says  he  looked 
with  reverence  and  gratitude  upon  tlie  busts  of  so  many  great  men. 
<<  But  how  characteiistic  is  the  equally  honourable  position  accorded  to  so 
many  nameless  and  insignificant  persons  by  the  side  of  the  noblest  dead  i 
What  a  4|UBntity  of  nonsense  is  to  be  seen  on  these  venerable  walla ! 
One  man  writes  a  Hebrew  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  his  daughter ;  on 
another,  I  think  also  belonging  to  a  woman,  there  is  an  Abyssinian  in- 
Bcr^ition;  Chatham  has  an  absurdly  over-biurdened  allegorical  monn« 
ment ;  Sidney  and  Russell  have  none  at  all ;  and  in  Milton's,  the  man 
who  erected  it  gives  his  own  name  and  title  in  several  lines  ;  Milton  is 
mentioned  in  the  quietest  manner." 

Alinding  to  the  inhaUted  house  which  then  occupied  the  spot  of  Pope's 
cool  retreat  at  Twickenham,  Niebubr  justly  Temarks  that  it  ought  to  be 
a  temple  for  the  grove— a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  charming  scenery, 
and  a  memorial  of  the  poet  As  he  came  to  know  the  English  better,  so 
he  got  to  like  them  more,  or  rather  to  understand  them  better,  but  he 
still  justly  condemned  the  habitual  dissolateness  of  the  yoath  of  the  better 

I  know  no  nation  to  which  I  would  rather  belong  a^  a  citizen  than  the 
English^  not  only  on  account  of  their  constitution,  but  from  iny  delight  in  the 
hard- working,  active  intellect,  and  the  strong,  straightforward  common  sense 
of  the  thinking  men,  and  because  of  the  superior,  almost  universal  cultivation 
of  the  burgher  class,  strictly  so  called,  and,  as  I  believe,  of  the  fanners,  who 
might  put  to  shame  many  a  conceited  scholar,  and  many  a  high-bred,  polished 
aristocrat.  Of  the  English  scholars,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  a  very  nean  opi- 
nion :  I  keep  to  my  assertion,  that  they  are  without  originality;  abo,  tm 
England  can  boast  of  no  true  poets  at  the  present  time.  And  yet  litenury  mca 
are  the  only  people  with  whom  a  foreigner  can  come  into  close  contact;  for 
only  a  very  brilliant  intellect  or  external  advantages  can  procure  him  admit- 
tance to  the  interior  of  families.  These  are  only  open  to  natives,  and  I  think 
it  right  that  it  should  be  so ;  for,  in  &ct,  what  can  a  foreigner  bring  with  him, 
unless  he  be  an  extremely  distinguished  man,  to  make  his  friendship  wanted, 
when  people  have  been  long  surrounded  with  friends  already?  I  positively 
shrink  from  associating  with  the  young  men  on  nocoont  of  their  mbounded  dis* 
soktteness,  which  makes  me  feel  that  I  should  be  more  likely  to  meet  with 
onoonrteousness  and  r^ulse  from  them  than  cordial  friendriiip. 

This  is  in  a  letter  to  Count  MoHke^  xiot  to  JlClly,  as  he  calls  his  be- 
trothed, and  after  a  residence  of  upwards  of  diree  months  in  England. 
The  aame  monlh,  that  was,  in  October,  1798,  he  lefi  London  for  Edin- 
burgh, lesohed,  as  he  wiote^  whaiefer  die  profiasBon  mi^  be,  if  they 
coold  not  teach  him  mathematKS.snd  astronmny,  toteaoh  himself.  Gon« 
sidering  that  tiiese  men  the  paimy  days  of  Edmbmgfa,  ihe  days  of  I^ay- 
£Eur,  Robinsoii,  Hope,  Gtegoiy,  and  nost  oAer  &tinrashed  men,  it 
would  certainly  appear  that  seif-conoeii  formed  no  smaU  portion  of  the 
yomag  man's  chanuster.  The  same  flipp«icy  is  farmer  betrayed  where 
he  speaks  of  ProfiBssor  Robinson  as  wasting  his  tone  with  very  siqperficial 
remarks  on  the  origin  and  value  of  the  sciences ;  and  furtiier  with  veocy 
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unseasonable  invectiyes  against  modern  philosophy.  This  burst  of  arro- 
gance was,  however,  as  quiddj  followed  b^  one  of  modesty.  It  had  cost 
him  in  London,  he  says,  at  the  rate  of  nine  guineas  a  year  to  have  a 
hairdresser,  so  in  E^dinburgh  he  availed  himself  of  the  liberty  of  wearing 
his  hair  plain*  The  piety,  so  characteristic  of  the  Scotch,  he  designates 
as  strict  and  rather  pedantic,  and  as  causing  him  much  embarrassment ; 
but  he  denounces  in  still  stronger  language  the  dissoluteness  of  a  fellow- 
student.  He  writes  indeed  of  the  ''  universal  licentiousness"  of  youn? 
Englishmen,  and  says  ^'  they  are  only  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  sensual 
jpleasures."  This  a  most  unmerited  condemnation  of  the  Edinburgh 
students,  many  of  whom  will  work  enthusiastically  eighteen  hours  a  day, 
when  even  the  wondrous  Niebuhr  was  satisfied  with  twelve.  But  Nie* 
buhr  attached  an  importance  to  conversation  and  every  trifling  expression 
that  we  never  dream  of  in  this  country,  and  was  therefore  only  calculated 
to  mislead  him.  Many  a  young  man  talks  of  misdeeds  that  he  never 
commits,  and  affects  an  indifference  to  feelings  and  conduct  that  he  is 
far  from  really  entertaining. 

After  residing  a  year  and  a  half  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  Niebuhr  re- 
turned to  Holstein,  whence  he  started  early  the  ensuing  year  to  Copen- 
hagen, having  obtained  an  appointment,  the  income  of  which  enabled  him 
to  marry  Amelia  Behrens,  and  take  *her  with  him  to  the  Danish  capital. 
In  1806  he  left  Copenhageu  for  Berlin,  where  he  accepted  the  situation  of 
joint-director  of  the  first  bank  that  was  founded  in  Prussia.  The  opening 
of  the  University  of  Berlin,  at  Michaelmas,  1810,  brought  him  forward  as 
a  lecturer  on  Roman  history  ;  and  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  this 
and  the  following  year  were  published  in  1811,  and  contain  the  germs 
of  those  new  combinations  and  discoveries  for  which  he  will  be  best 
known  to  posterity.  Niebuhr's  studious  life  was  interrupted  by  the  war 
of  liberation  in  1813-14,  and  in  which  he  took  an  active  part.  In  1816 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  from  Italy  he  re- 
tired to  Bonn,  where  he  gave  lectures  on  Roman  antiquities  and  various 
subjects,  and  ultimately  died  in  1831. 

The  truly  valuable  work  before  us  contains  illustrations  of  all  these 
eventful  epochs  in  the  historian's  life ;  and  although  it  is  evident,  from 
many  passages,  that  Niebuhr  was  what  would  be  called  in  this  county 
a  Freethinker,  and  from  a  fetult  in  his  mental  constitution,  which  a^ 
hered  to  him  through  life — that  of  measuring  his  fellow-creatures  by  an 
ideal  and  far  too  high  a  standard— he  was  also  a  philosophical  repub- 
lican ;  yet^  as  hb  mind  was  imbued  with  a  pure  devotional  spirit,  albeit  of 
a  philosophical  character,  as  his  morals  were  untainted,  his  virtues 
genuine,  and  his  republicanism  ideal  and  not  practical,  there  is  no 
portion  of  this  truly  learned  and  good  man's  letters,  that  may  not  be 
read  with  advantage  to  the  heart,  and  improvement  of  the  understanding. 
The  character  presented  to  the  reader,  it  ha^  been  justly  remarked,  is 
that  of  one  vrise  and  noble  far  beyond  the  generality  of  men.  His  letters, 
indeed,  constitnte  a  study  for  the  moralist  not  less  than  for  the  scholar  ; 
there  is  a  vein  of  reflection,  and  an  unceasing  flow  of  suggestive  thought 
that  pervades  them,  which,  as  in  the  instance  of  Goewe,  render  it  im- 
possible to  tear  oneself  from  the  perusal  of  such  a  thoughtfiil,  instructivey 
and  delightful  correspondence. 
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LORD  PALMERSTON.  ENGLAND,  AND  THE  CONTINENT. 

A€STBIAN  VIEWS  OP  ENGLISH  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

The  annals  of  European  history  contain  no  epoch  characterised  hy 
more  general,  more  violent^  and  more  extraordinary  events,  than  what 
occurred  in  1848.  The  agitation  was  clearly  discerned,  yet  every  one 
was  taken  by  surprise.  There  was  not  want  of  foresight,  there  was  want 
of  resolution.  Nothing  was  opposed  to  the  revolutionary  deluge,  but  a 
mistaken,  dignified  ralenoe,  and  arms  blunted  by  the  lapse  o^ttmer  To> 
repair  so  great  an  evil,  and  to  prevent  any  similar  catastrophe,  is  the  great 
problem  which  now  engages  the  courts  of  Europe.  But  the  problem  is 
not  one  of  very  easy  solution  ;  governments  accuse  the  people,  the  people 
accuse  governments,  when  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  mutual  responsibility — 
a  responsibility  which,  however,  is  greater  on  the  part  of  government,  and 
the  more  so  as  its  forms  are  more  or  less  despotic.  To  re-establish,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  former  state  of  things,  that  has  been  destroyed,  is  a  new  revo* 
lution ;  to  continue,  on  the  other,  an  open  and  incessant  hostility  against 
all  existing  institutions,  is  to  destroy  everything,  even  to  thegerms  of 
futurity. 

As  the  basis  of  order  lies  in  government,  so  we  see  in  the  present  day 
all  kinds  of  systems  bolstered  up — monarchies  anticipating  that  the 
basis  being  once  re-established  by  force,  society  will  reform,  and  all  will 
go  on  smoothly ;  monarchies  which  are  to  be  durable,  without  the  people 
being*  royalist ;  and,  lastly,  republics  sprin^ng  up  among  people  of  de- 
cided anti-republican  tendencies.  Proportionately  brie^  also,  has  been  the 
duration  of  the  latter.  One  might  just  as  well  pretend  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  religion  where  there  is  not  a  sentiment  of  its  truths.  The 
Count  de  Ficquelmont,  formerly  President  of  the  Cotmcil,  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Court  of  Austria,  takes  no  account  of  this  mutual 
responsibility  of  people  and  governments ;  with  him  the  people  are  alone 
to  blame,  and  the  evils  that  weigh  down  upon  them,  in  the  shape  of  a 
re-actionary  despotism,  are  of  their  own  seeking — the  natural  punish- 
ment of  their  faults.* 

Amonj^  the  great  catastix>phe8  of  1848,  the  revolution  in  Austria  was 
the  most  surprising.  It  was  most  difficult  to  understand  how  so  exten- 
sive a  political  body,  which  had  never  ceased  to  act  in  the  extreme  system 
of  defence,  could  be  so  easily  overthrown.  The  French  revolution  of 
1789  was  efifected  by  an  entive  change  in  social  feelings,  brought  about 
by  philosophy,  by  literature,  and  by  manners  ;  and  France  has  ever  since 

*  lK>rd  Palmerston,  TAngleterre,  et  le  Continent.  Par  Le  Comte  de  Fic- 
quelmont, Ancien  Ambossadeur  k  Constantinople  ct  a  Saint  retersbourg,  Ancien 
Mlnistre  4*£tat  et  des  Conferences,  Ancien  President  du  Conseil  et  Ministre  des 
Affitires  i^trangirea  d'Autriche. 

March.' — ^vol.  xciv.  no.  ccclxxv.  s 
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lived  upon  the  capital  placed  at  her  disposal  hy  incessant  insurrections 
and  revolutions,  without  troubling  herself  with  sowing  the  seed  of 
morality  on  a  soil  now  almost  exhausted.  The  situation  of  Austiia,  in 
face  of  its  revolution,  was,  aooosdiog  to  M.  Fie<|U6imoBt|  entirely  of 
a  difoent  kind.  R  had  been  hroug hft  into  sudi  a  positira  by  porely 
material  causes.  It  was  a  revolution  of  weakness.  There  was  a  super- 
abundance of  vitality  to  which  the  social  state  gave  no  employment,  and 
which  was  cast  back  upon  itself  by  the  languor  of  a  political  system, 
which  not  only  rejected  all  active  measures,  but  applauded  poHdcal  inac* 
tivity  as  a  virtuous  moderation.  No  one  was  desirous  of  power.  Princes, 
ministers,  and  nobles,  alike  agreed  in  preferring  privacy  to  the  active 
rapport  of  the  throne.  The  ngns  which  were  given  of  change  in  every 
direction  were  seen,  but  none  wished  to  compromise  themselves  by  early 
manifestations  of  mistmst  or  defence.  An  almost  idolatrous  worship  o€ 
the  monarchical  principle,  permitted  nooe  to  imagine  even  that  it  was 
poesible  to  fortify  sovereign  power,  unless  the  initiative  came  from  the 
sovereign  himself.  A  well-orgamised  admini^traboo  oecupied  and  filled 
efficiency  all  the  k>wer  regions.  But  a  want  was  fdt,  where  superior 
minds  should  have  been  to  give  movement  and  direction.  The  move- 
ments of  that  administration  were  like  a  galvanic  operation  performed  on 
a  body  whose  vital  principle  was  inactive.  Those  who  said  they  weie 
goine  to  inspire  it  with  a  new  life,  easily  carried  others  along  witb  them; 
for  rois  body  only  asked  to  regain,  no  matter  in  what  way,  the  sentiment 
of  s^-being  which  it  had  lost.  The  dead  who  regmus  life  does  ^ot  ask 
upon  what  conditions.  Thoa,  while  the  revolotions  of  great  states  are 
usually  accomplished  by  the  disputes  of  princes,  ministers,  or  factions  for 
power,  the  revolution  of  Vienna  took  place  because  there  was  no  one  to 
govern.  To  believe  M.  Ficquehnont,  such  a  state  of  things  necessarily 
imparted  alao  to  external  politics  the  same  character  of  negation  that  b^ 
longed  to  the  interior.  Ever}'thing  was  reduced  to  mere  appearances. 
The  idea  became  common  throughout  Europe,  that  there  only  reroainedL 
the  appearance  of  an  empire,  easy  to  tumble  down,  and  still  more  easy  to 
despoil.  This  opinion  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  political  position  of 
Austria,  which  only  found,  among  the  powers  that  were  not  hostile  to  her, 
that  kind  of  feeling  which  is  entertained  towards  a  friend  whom  we  look 
upon  as  lost.  It  was  thus  only  within  itself  that  the  Austrian  empire 
could  seek  and  find  the  force  neoessary  to  restore  confidence  to  such  of 
her  subjects  as  remained  iaithfiil  to  her,  to  subject  those  that  were  in  re- 
bellion, to  triumph  over  external  enemies,  and  to  regain  its  political  rank 
in  Europe. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  follow  M.  Ficquelmont  in  the  details  of  the  events 
of  1848  and  1849,  viewed  in  the  light  imparted  to  those  detuls  by 
reflection  from  the  Austrian  cabinet  itself.  .  The  minister  compares  tfaie 
organisation  of  the  Austrian  army  to  that  of  the  English  aimy  in  India, 
which,  after  defeating  its  most  bellicose  opponents,  the  Sikhs,  incorporated 
a  number  of  them  in  its  own  ranks.  This  is  not  very  complimentary  to 
the  European  populations,  Italian,  Hungarian,  and  Slavonian,  that  were 
in  arms  against  Austrian  bureaucracy.  In  die  half-cirilised  East,  it  is 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army,  that  the  semi-bar- 
barous Orientals  acquire  those  notions  of  order  and  of  justice  to  which 
they  were  before  utter  strangers,  and  become  initiated  into  the  feeling  of  ie» 
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spect  for  the  protection  of  the  hiw.  The  An^lo-Indian  annj  is  thu  not 
merely  an  armed  force  that  keeps  an  empire  in  subjection,  it  is  also  a 
great  instiiatioii,  constituting,  hj  its  nature,  a  portion  ef  the  populaoe^ 
contributing  to  its  civilisation,  and  to  infuse  into  it  EoropeaB  manners 
and  ideas  bj  die  example  which  it  presents  in  its  daily  life,  of  order,  dis- 
cipline, and  moral  qualities.  Bat  does  the  condition  of  Italian  and  Hun- 
^^arian  society  present  anything  analogous  with  that  of  prostrate  Sdn- 
£aa  or  predatory  Sikh,  or  do  the  nnxed  dements  of  ibe  Austrian  army, 
German  and  SlaTonian,  present  so  great  a  contrast  to  the  nations  that 
rebelled  against  her  supremacy  or  her  despotism  ? 

Austria  was  attadced  upon  the  double  basis  of  the  sovereign^  of  die 
people  and  national  rights ;  but  what  was  Piedmont,  asks  M.  Fioquelmopt» 
that  marched  to  the  aid  of  the  Lombard  popolations  in  revolt,  and  ven- 
tured to  attadc,  arras  in  its  hand,  an  empire  like  that  of  Anstria  ?  It  ia 
con^osed  of  elements  as  heterogeneous  as  Anstria  itself;  buA,  unlike 
Austria,  all  are  upon  a  small  scale.  Savoy  is  French.  The  Novarais  is 
a  province  of  Lombardy,  ceded  by  Maria  Theresa  to  the  Eang  of  Sar- 
dinia, to  purchase  his  neutrality  on  the  occasion  of  that  empress's  war  with 
tbe  Sii^  of  Prussia.  The  state  of  Genoa  has  never  ceased  to  ngh  after 
its  ancient  soverdguty  aad  independence.  Sardinia  added  a  tide,  widiout 
giving  any  additional  powo:,  to  die  prince  of  this  inoongmous  kingdom. 
In  the  distribudoB  of  parts,  the  Pope  was  to  have  been  the  soul  of  the 
enteiprisey  and  Charles  Albert  the  swc»d.  Then  was  seen  what  never 
happened  befiore.  Scarcely  had  the  struggle  conunenced,  than  that  sove- 
reign proclaimed  the  incorporation  of  the  Lombardo-Venidan  kingdoo^ 
and  of  the  dncfaies  c£  Modena,  Parma,  and  Placenda,  into  the  kingdooa 
of  Piedmont  The  ''  convendon"  never  wient  so  £ur,  for  it  only  decKad 
the  incorporation  of  Belginm  and  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  with 
France  when  it  had  conquered  them.  In  the  face  of  audi  an  euaauif 
France  and  ELngland  remained  silent.  "The  silence  of  France,"  says 
M.  Picquelraont,  '^  can  be  understood.  Invaded  by  a  revdudon  which  it 
knew  not  how  t»  restrain,  it  could  not  interfere  in  that  whieh  took  place 
without.  But  how  can  that  of  England,  proud  as  she  is  in  having  been 
out  of  the  ^here  of  revdudonary  contagion,  be  explained  ?  Is  it  not  to 
naderge  oneself  a  mocal  revolution,  to  thus  allow  all  the  laws  of  intar- 
national  right  to  be  trampled  under  ioat  T*  We  nifast  leave  the  suppoitara 
of  d^  docteines  of  non-interveadon  to  answer  If.  Ficfuehnont.  It  is 
vdl  known  in  England  whence  this  silence  proceeded,  and  whence  came 
the  Polish  general  who,  according  to  the  Piedmontese,  sold  the  batde  of 
Novara — a  mere  calumny,  iaveoted  to  shidd  a  disgrace. 

''  Enghmd,"  adds  M.  Fiequdmout,  iiirther  on,  "  could  exeidse  no  in* 
flaenee  in.  Austria,  except  dirough  Italy.  It  did  not  suit  the  character  of 
her  them  potiey  to  remain  neatrd.  For  some  time  back  she  had  withdrawn 
from  alliance  with  Austria ;  so  she  now  became  kost^  to  that  country — 
hosdle  aa  she  knows  hew  to  he»  when  die  widies  to  be  so,  widiout  goings 
aetaaUy  to  war." 

That  is  to  say,  by  the  application  of  what  the  Austrian  minister  calls 
iodnstrial,  or  monied  and  commercial  hostility,  in  contradisdncdon  to 
armed  hostility.  M.  Fioquelmont  is  not  only  a  disbeliever  in  the  pacific 
intendoiis  of  the  Briddi  government  and  people,  but  he  actudl^  derides 
the  pretendoes  of  the  peace  party  par  exeeUenee — the  industrial  peace 
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propagandists — who,  in  the  opinion  of  most  Englishmen,  would  insure 
peace  and  prosperity  by  giving  up  the  lamb  to  the  wolf,  but  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Austrian,  are  just  as  warlike  as  those  who  speak  out  more 
openly  and  candidly. 

''  It  requires,"  says  M.  Ficquelmont,  ^'  few  words  to  reduce  the  asse- 
yerations  of  industnal  peace  to  their  real  value.  If  the  productions  of 
industry  give  riches,  a  word  that  is  synonymous  with  that  of  power,  do 
all  nations  possess  the  same  powers  of  production  ?  If  they  do  not,  they 
cannot  become  equally  rich ;  tbey  will,  therefore,  be  of  unequal  power. 
Their  relative  position  will  not  be  changed.  It  would  require,  then,  on 
the  partpf  industrial  preponderance,  a  degree  of  abnegation  and  of  virtue 
which  is  rarely  seen  united  to  the  sentiment  of  power.  Has  not  industry, 
in  order  to  make  war,  arms  that  appear  to  be  inoffensive,  and  which  eive, 
nevertheless,  the  most  deadly  wounds  to  nations  ?  For  my  part,  I  neither 
believe  in  peace,  nor  in  liberty,  nor  in  riches,  that  industry  can  give  or 
impart,  no  matter  from  what  country.  Money,  which  is  the  soul  of  in- 
dustry, has  never  given  anything  to  any  one.  It  is  lent  at  greater  or  less 
interest,  but  it  is  never  given." 

The  Austrian's  Utopia  would  from  this  appear  to  be  a  home  of  pastoral 
idleness — for  man  must  be  industrious  even  to  iish  or  hunt,  still  more  so 
to  till  the  ground — ^a  land  where  peace  and  liberty,  and  means  of  some 
peculiar  kind,  unknown  to  ordinary  political  economists,  are  to  be 
acquired  in  combination  with  utter  moral  and  intellectual  prostration. 

Even  the  Crystal  Palace,  according  to  the  Austrian,  contained  within 
its  frful  precincts  the  elements  of  war.  ''  The  English  government,"  says 
M.  Ficquelmont,  ''  sought  to  raise  the  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  to 
the  dignity  of  an  event,  which  should  become  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  From  that  epoch  should  date  a  durable,  an  universal  peace. 
Because  all  the  products  of  industry  came  and  permitted  themselves  to 
be  arranged  under  the  same  roof,  and  show  themselves  as  at  a  festival, 
will  the  rivalry  of  the  forces  of  production  have  ceased  ?  Will  it  not  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  this  comparison,  to  excite  it  more  ?  Is  not  this 
object  openly  proclaimed  ?** 

No  doubt  it  was,  and  none  but  an  Austrian  bureaucrat  could  have 
seen,  in  the  honest  and  ennobling  rivalry  of  art  and  industry,  a  cause  of 
disturbance  and  an  element  of  discord  or  war. 

After  a  few  pages  devoted  to  the  condemnation  of  national  loans, 
and  the  system  of  the  stock-exchange  generally,  and  deducting  from 
thence  that  money  is  never  neutral — either  always  friendly  or  inimical — 
M.  Ficquelmont  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the  Bon  Pacifico  demon- 
stration, as  a  case  in  point,  to  show  that  England,  which  has  loans  every- 
where, and  capital  employed  all  over  the  continent,  as  well  as  in  evei^ 
part  of  the  wond,  makes  use  of  this  monied  supremacy  to  advance  its  poli- 
tical interests.  Greece  excused  itself,  when  pressed  for  payment  of  its 
debt,  on  the  score  of  poverty,  to  which  England  answered,  that  this  unto- 
ward state  of  things  was  brought  about,  not  by  failure  of  resources,  but 
because  the  country  was  badly  governed.  Here,  then,  by  means  of  the 
debt,  an  opening  was  found  for  political  interference;  so  in  the  Don  Pa- 
cifico  case,  according  to  the  Austrian  diplomatist,  Lord  Palmerston  only 
wished  to  show  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  defend  the  direct  rights  of 
government,  but  also  those  of  every  adopted  subject  of  the  British  empire. 
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The  peace  of  the  world,  M.  Ficquelmont  argues,  would  be  impossible,  if 
all  the  iniDisters  of  foreign  affairs  were  prepared  to  stake,  in  every  com- 
mercial transaction,  and,  consequently,  in  the  person  of  every  merchant,- 
the  honour,  dignity,  and  rights  of  their  country.  Protection,  no  doubt, 
is  due  to  such,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  country  to  grant  it  to  them;  but 
it  should  only  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  rights  of  nations. 

A  month  after  the  Don  Pacifico  afiFair — in  July,  1850 — Lord  Palmer- 
Ston  celebrated  his  personal  triumph,  and  that  of  his  system,  at  a  banquet 
at  the  Reform  Club.     This  is  a  new  subject  for  recrimination  on  the 

Eart  of  the  Austrian  minister,  who  declares  that  he  cannot  understand 
ow  the  courage  and  enterprise  of  the  English  can  be  rused  to  the 
dignity  of  a  mission  of  Providence ;  how  a  single  man,  in  face  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  universe,  who  has  only  an  atom  of  reason,  who  has 
only  an  ephemeral  existence,  should  dare  to  embrace  the  whole  world 
and  all  people  in  his  combinations,  and  make  them  all  mount  the  fan- 
tastic ladder  of  an  imaginary  civilisation !  It  is  to  despise  the  lessons 
of  history;  to  ignore  why  so  many  nations  have  perished.  The  ruins  of 
empires  are  no  lesson  to  such  a  person.  And  in  the  face  of  such  vast 
pretensions,  what  is  taking  place  at  the  gates  of  England  ?  Within  the 
last  ten  years,  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  families  have  emigrated, 
or  have  been  deported  from  Ireland.  If  the  British  parliament  has. its 
'^  Blue  Books,*'  in  which  are  consigned  its  mutilated  acts  of  diplomacy,* 
history  has  also  its  records,  only  they  will  be  complete,  unaltered,  and 
in  them  will  be  registered  all  the  facts,  and  the  men  who  brought  them 
about,  leaving  to  each  his  share  of  good  or  evil,  of  good  or  bad  influence, 
of  truth  and  falsehood ;  suum  ctiique. 

The  policy  pursued  by  England,  M.  Ficquelmont  argues,  has  been 
now,  for  some  time  back,  stamped  witli  the  seal  of  the  most  manifest 
contradiction.  Possibly,  in  times  g^ne  by,  she  had  not  the  sense  of  the  evil 
she  was  preparing  for  Europe.  She  sought,  at  the  outset,  simply  to  raise 
her  commercial  power,  by  opposing  all  possible  obstacles  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  maritime  relations  of  other  states,  but  leaving  to  each  the 
responsibility  of  self-government,  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  they  best  under- 
stood it ;  but  now  she  openly  avows  interference  with  the  government  of 
all  other  states.  An  assertion  like  this,  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian 
diplomatist,  will  be  seen  at  once  to  be  characterised  far  more  by  the 
petty  opposition  of  political  personality,  than  by  a  fair  and  comprehen- 
sive judgment  of  things.  The  party  of  non-intervention  in  this  country 
is  far  more  numerous  than  the  out-and-out  followers  of  the  Palmerston- 
ian  policy  are.  Many,  even  of  the  admirers  of  the  noble  lord,  cling 
to  him  more  from  an  idea  that  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  courageous 
ministers  that  England  has  for  a  long  time  possessed,  in  resisting  the 
encroachments  and  dictation  of  others,  than  from  admiration  of  his  prin- 
dples  of  intervention  during  the  late  crisis.  The  principles  of  free- 
tiude,  and  the  modification  of  the  navigation-laws,  opposed  by  all  Eng- 
lishmen of  real  Conservative  and  patriotic  feelings,  did  not  deserve  such 

*  The  mutilation  of  despatches  in  "  Blue  Books"  was  openly  avowed  at  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  on  the  17th  of  February,  in  the  case  of  Captain  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes,  and  Mr.  Macnaghten's  Reports  relating  to  the  afiairs  of 
Cabul. 
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a  curious  display  of  iogratitude  on  liie  part  of  the  cootinental  powec* 
towards  the  govemiiient^  who  lu  such  measures  have  in  oeality  been 
looking  more  to  the  interests  of  the  foreigner,  than  to  those  of  their  own 
oooatrymen.  Sudi,  however,  is  the  ardour  of  international  jealoiwiaH, 
that  it  blinds  the  diplomatist  even  to  the  value  of  the  greatest  eonoea- 
sions  ever  made  by  a  gfeat  industrial,  coramecciaJ,  and  oolonismg  uaiiom. 
to  others. 

According  to  M.  Fioqoelmont»  England  obliged  Charles  VL  of  AastnA 
to  break  vip  aa  Indian  company  he  had  ibunded  at  Osteud.  Enghwd 
closed  the  port  of  Antwezp.  She  obliged  the  saaae  Charles  to  nenotmoe 
the  idea  of  ast^lishing  a  Levantine  company  at  Trieste.  Aceoidiiig 
to  the  Austrian,  Lo^  Palmerston,  who  has  not  contented  hinriBcK 
with  merely  throwing  impediments  in.  the  way  of  commeroe,  but  Ims 
actually  brought  the  system  of  direct  action  upon  the  social  organisatioa 
of  foreign  states  to  a  political  system — a  system  which  pretends  to  call 
all  nations  to  liberty,  whilst  all  tlie  means  of  expansion  are  more  tfaaa 
ever  closed  to  that  liberty.  To  be  sincere,  according  to  M.  Ficqu^iDoot» 
England  on^ht,  if  she  wishes  to  continue  to  oppose  herself  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  and  maritime  relations  of  Eurc^pe,  cease  ta  exeiAe 
it  incessantly,  and  by  every  means  in  her  power  to  take  die  forms  of 
government  that  are  fi«e ;  for  by  so  doing  she  only,  as  we  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  witness,  brings  about  the  convulsions  of  liberty  without 
any  of  its  advantages. 

^  Let  us  come  to  the  facts,"  continues  our  Austrian  antagoiust,  ^'  for 
they  concern  a  future  which  terrifies  the  whole  world.  Is  there  aa 
Englishman  who  will  dare  to  pretend  that  England,  by  herself  alonc^  and 
without  the  assistance  of  any  other  people,  could  have  coaqaered  and 
formed  all  the  establishments  that  Eun^  has  founded  ia  all  parts  of  tke 

worid  r 

The  EjBglish  establishments,  M.  Ficquelment  goes  on  to  argne,  ait 
length,  were  at  first  of  the  most  feeble  character.  Even  ta  the  time  •( 
separation  of  the  United  States,  she  had  nothing  to  compaie  with  jkteueo^. 
with  Vera  Crua,  with  Buenos  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  Rb  Janeiro,  lima,  or 
others.  Yet,  as  she  cannot  be  master  of  all,  she  is  constant^  stn^^Umip 
to  prevent  other  European  nations  possessing  that  which  she  cannot  hold 
henelf.  The  catastrophe  which  threatens  Euinpe  will  dai»  fiuaa  the: 
emancipation  of  the  colonies.  This  event  is  by  its  very  natuee  iaevitahfa 
For  a  colony,  to  last,  must  prosper;  and  its  prosperity  neeessaciLy  feadate 
its  emanctpadon.  The  colonial  powers  have  banned  this  catastaophe  hj 
their  rivalry.  Eiance  and  Spain  coalesced  in  &vour  of  the  revolt  of  th* 
United  States^  the  £(irmer  to  revenge  herself  lor  the  loss  of  Canada. 
England,  in  her  turn,  to  zevenge  faeoelf  on  Spain,  assisted  ul  the  i 
cipation  of  Mexico  and  all  South  America,  and,  by  creating  the  c^  ^ 
of  Biaxil,  caused  Forti^al  to  fall  into  the  coiM&ioii  ia  wluoh  we  bow  i 
that  eountry. 

In  the  time  of  the  imperial  wars,  England,  afiber  having  desteoyad  tbfc 
French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  navies,  directed  her  whole  power 
against  the  East  Indies.  It  was  a  richer  and  a  readier  prey  tluui  the 
United  States.  The  French  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  the 
Indo-Britannic  Empire  was  founded.     So  with  regard  to  tiie  Dotdbi 
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eoloDiMk  8he  restored  some,  but  kept  Ceylon  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  She  Be»ed  upon  immenee  territories  in  Australia.  Wise  con- 
sideratMDS  for  the  fiiture  are  what  lead  EngUnd  to  people,  to  cultiTKte, 
and  to  emlise  these  new  possessions.  It  is  in  that  part  of  the  world  that 
the  power  and  the  colooia)  prosperity  of  England  must  lie  for  the  futmre. 
Yet,  when  gpeseral  peaee  was  restored,  England  had  a  trial  of  strength 
with  the  United  Stales ;  hut  she  found,  to  her  cost,  that  that  young  state 
was  already  too  BtroDg  to  be  brought  back  to  her  allegiance  by  the  foroe 
of  arms. 

Since  that  time,  every  step  has  been  in  farour  of  the  new  state.     She 
has  annexed  Texas,  and  has  appropriated  to  herself  the  vast  regions  of  die 
Oregon,  in  o<rder  to  open  to  hmelf  a  way  to  the  Pacific.   But  just  as  diat 
act  was  eoDsunmated,  the  war  with  Mexico  opened  to  the  same  states 
a  readier  atnd  more  desirable  way.     New  Mexico  was  conquered,  and 
CaHforaia  was  ceded  to  the  Americans.     The  unexpected  mineral  riches 
ef  that  country  afe  the  most  trifling  advantages  comiected  with  it  From 
thence,  at  this  very  moment,  the  American  fli^  waves  over  the  sea  of  India 
and  China;  and,  to  further  open  the  way,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  inter- 
mediate station,  are  made  to  solicit  the  protectorate  of  the  United  States. 
The  wars  of  the  next  century  will  be  fought  between  Anglo-Indians, 
Anglo- Australians,  Anglo-Zealanders,  and  Anglo-Americans.     And  the 
English  cabinet,  which  made  such  a  disturbance  f<nr  a  few  pounds  of 
sulphur  in  Sicily,  a  few  thousand  drachmas  at  Athens,  and  a  few  trifling 
commercial  qoestiens  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  nerer  uttered  a  word  upon 
•▼ents  so  pregnant  with  hnportanee  to  the  future.     The  English  press^ 
•0  occupied  with  the  most  tr^ng  affiurs  of  continental  Europe,  and  which 
watches  and  scc^  its  ewn  government  for  the  slightest  omissions,  was 
as  srlent  as  that  gnvemuKnt  itsel£     (We  beg  to  except  ourselves  from 
this  category;  we  did  our  best  at  the  tiaie  to  point  out  the  bad  poHcy  of 
the  cession  of  the  Columbia.     A  railroad  from  Canada  to  Vancouver 
would,  how«ver,  still  counterbalance  all  present,  and  possibly  many  pro- 
speetive  ^advantages  ef  the  sea-board  power  of  America  on  the  Pacific) 
^  The  wheie  of  England,*'  continues  M.  FicqudoMot,  ^' seems  to  recog>- 
Me  iu  North  America  a  power  agaonst  winch  it  can  no  longer  struggle.** 
The  Austrian  diplomatist  next  proceeds  to  compare  the  progress  of  the 
two  most  flovrisfaiug  cities  in  England  and  in  tiw  United  States.  The  popo* 
lation  of  Liverpool  wai,  in  1700,  only  6000 ;  it  is  now  nigh  400,000  ; 
the  popuhrtkm  of  New  York  was,  in  1694,  4d00;  it  is  now  643,000. 
Liverpool  gives  at  the  sane  tkne  the  best  idea  of  Ae  benefit  derived  fron 
oeamsercial  relatioiis  with  the  United  States;  but  in  Waslnngton,  thoughts 
of  tbe  f utore  go  beyond  mere  eernmeraai  advantages.   That  fvture  is  con- 
tained in  two  words,  placed  in  antagonism :  Euarope,  America.     Whatever 
England  m«y  de^  M.  Fkqoelmont  goes  on  to  argue,  she  must  remain 
Xavopean.     Akhovgh  this  hxX  is  ovciiooked  in  the  actoal  diplomacy  of 
England,  it  ought  not  to  he  so,  lor  England  may  yet  have  to  look  for 
mivky  to  an  European  or  contineBtal  allmnee.     To  attempt  now  to  stop 
the  United  States  in  her  career  of  power,  prosperity,  and  universal 
domixiion  between  Eurape  and  Aria,  M.  i^uelmont  says,  would  be 
hphts  gxarndtrop  imrd  de  fki^taire — ^  the  greatest  case  of  bebg  too  late 
in  tiie  field  that  would  ever  hafve  been  recorded  in  history!" 
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'^  When,"  continues  M.  Ficquelmont,  "  America  shall  have  attained  the 
moral,  materia],  and  political  power  towards  which  its  own  movement  and 
that  of  the  world  are  alike  conducing,  is  there  an  Englishman  who  will 
dare  to  pretend  that  England  alone,  that  the  English  navy  unassisted* 
without  alliance  with  any  other  nation  or  any  other  nay^  in  Europe* 
would  be  powerful  enough  to  defend  and  protect  Europe  m  a  war  that 
should  arise  between  Europe  and  America  ?  Is  it  likely  that  these  young 
American  states,  strong  as  they  would  be  in  the  principle  of  unity  which 
has  called  them  into  life,  would  fight  in  Europe,  as  the  European  states 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  do  in  all  parts  of  tbe  world  ?  Not  in  the 
least.  It  would  be  a  war  between  United  America  and  Europe  divided; 
their  youth  would  pi^erve  them  from  those  old  rivalries  which  have  so 
long  torn  up  and  still  tear  Europe  to  pieces.  For,  notwithstanding  the 
gloss  of  words,  it  is  still  the  rivalry  of  France  and  England  that  disturbs 
Europe.  The  struggle  has  changed  its  character,  because  the  two 
countries  have  changed  their  form ;  but  it  is  so  much  the  more  dangerous 
as  the  arms  for  the  combat  are  the  less  visible,  and  that  one  party  alone 
knows  how  to  employ  their  sharpest  points. 

'^  In  such  a  struggle,  continental  Europe  would  no  doubt  defend  its 
territory.  But  in  what  manner  ?  Would  political  liberty  suffice  for  such 
a  result,  when  such  a  liberty  divides  far  more  than  it  unites  ?  Whence, 
then,  would  that  protection  come  ? 

''  If  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies  must  create  powers  which  may 
one  day  become  dangerous  to  Europe — I  wish  to  limit  myself  to  saying 
dangerous  to  its  political  liberty — another  struggle,  that  of  the  material 
riches  of  other  portions  of  the  globe — would  they  not  bring  about  its 
declme  and  fall?  Europe,  far  inferior  to  America  and  to  Asia  in  extent^ 
is  it  not  still  more  «o  in  respect  to  the  valuable  productions  of  the  soil? 
Can  she  resist  a  concurrence  against  which  distance  is  no  longer  an 
obstacle?" 

M.  Ficquelmont  goes  on  to  illustrate  the  last  point  by  the  extent  given  to 
the  cotton  factory  system  in  England,  a  branch  of  industry  which,  while  it 
has  enriched  a  few,  and  given  support  to  an  adventitious  factory  popula- 
tion,  has  hurt  the  agricultural  population  and  interests  of  England,  entailed 
misery  to  Ireland,  and  been  generally  disadvantageous  to  the  continent^ 
where  cheap  cotton  manufactures  have  superseded  the  dearer  but  more 
durable  manufactures  of  linen  and  flax — the  natural  products  of  the 
country.  One  of  the  most  productive  branches  of  rural  industiy  in  Ger- 
many— the  wool  market— is  also  threatened  with  proximate  ruin  by  the 
superiority  in  extent  and  goodness  of  the  pasturages  of  Australia. 
England  has  already  for  some  years  ceased  to  be  a  purchaser  of  wool  in 
the  German  and  Austrian  markets. 

"  What,  then,"  exclaims  the  Austrian  minister,  **  can  come  of  the 
theory  of  free-trade,  when  the  exceeding  superiority  of  nroduction  and  of 
&brication  on  one  side,  leaves  nothing  to  the  other  either  to  produce  or 
to  manufacture?  What  must  be  the  result  to  the  safety  of  all  Europe, 
when  every  private  individual,  the  proprietor  of  a  small  farm,  finds  him-^ 
self  compromised,  if  not  ruined,  by  products  that  arrive  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  globe  ?  A  man  may  struggle  agunst  other  men,  his 
neighbours,  by  his  intelligence  and  his  activity.     He  knows  what  he  can 
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do,  what  he  can  undertake.  But  what  can  he  do  against  the  uni- 
yerse?" 

This  kind  of  argument  will  sound  strange  in  the  ears  of  our  merchants 
and  manufactiuing  political  economists,  who  have  only  one  simple  prin- 
ciple to  regulate  them — to  buj  in  the  cheapest  markets,  and  sell  in  the 
dearest ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  such  recrimination  for  a  preference  shown 
to  the  cheaper  wools  of  Australia,  our  own  colony,  to  the  expensive 
merinos  of  Moravia,  and  for  the  preference  shown  by  continental  and 
other  nations  for  our  cheap  cotton  manufactures,  to  mora  expensive  linen 
and  thread  tissues,  comes  with  ill  grace  from  Austria — a  nation  which 
upholds  the  most  grievous  commercial  monopolies  wherever  it  has  the 
power  to  do  so — on  the  Danube,  in  Hungary,  Lombardy,  Bohemia,  Croatia, 
Styria,  and  in  the  Adriatic  and  Turkish  frontier  provinces.  For  some 
idea  of  the  system  pursued,  we  may  refer  to  Mr.  Spencer  s  lately  pub- 
lished work  on  Turkey  in  Europe. 

M.  Ficquelmont  next  proceeds  to  a  more  ingenious  than  kindly  com- 
parison of  Rome  and  England.  Both,  he  says,  arrived  at  political  supre- 
macy in  the  world,  but  by  essentially  different  means.  The  Romans 
conquered  territories  and  men  by  war,  and  then  subjected  them  by  mili- 
tary colonisation.  The  English,  if  they  do  not  destrov^  at  least  know 
how  to  neutralise  their  adversaries  by  war ;  and  then  they  terminate  the 
conquest  of  tilings  and  of  men  by  subjecting  them  through  their  wants. 
They  have  always  known  how  to  gain  more  by  treaties  of  commeree  than 
by  treaties  of  peace.  The  Romans  civilised  men  to  attach  them  to  their 
empire  ;  the  English  civilise  men  to  make  consumers  of  them.  If  a 
similar  decline  and  fall  happened  to  England  as  has  happened  to  Rome,  it 
would  entail  greater  misfortune  to  its  young  and  distant  civilisation 
than  followed  in  the  so-called  dark  ages  which  ensued  upon  the  fall  of 
Rome. 

"  Is  there  an  Englishman,*'  exclaims  M.  Ficquelmont,  *'  who  dares  to 
pretend  that  England  owes  to  itself  alone  all  that  it  knows — all  the  capa- 
cities with  which  it  is  endowed  ;  that  it  owes  to  itself  all  that  civilisation 
which  distinguishes  it,  and  which  its  merehant-ships  carry  everywhere 
with  their  merehandise  ?     No  Englishman  will  dare  to  say  so.** 

The  answer  certainly  was  easily  found.  No  Englishman,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  knowledge,  and  we  have  many  strange  and  eccentric  charac- 
ters among  us,  ever  ventured  to  propound  such  an  absurd  proposition. 
Where  are  the  dead  languages,  so  unprofitable  to  the  mere  worshipper  of 
mammon,  so  generally  studied  as  in  England  ?  Where  are  the  modem 
^S^iages  more  generally  known?  Where  the  progress  of  art,  science, 
invention,  literature,  and  philosophy,  more  quickly  or  more  carefully 
chronicled  ?  What  were  the  objects  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  but  to 
improve  art,  taste,  knowledge,  and  invention,  by  comparison  with  other 
countries  ?  The  wonder  is,  why  such  a  silly  question  was  propounded. 
For  this  reason :  because  M.  Ficquelmont  will  have  it  that  the  republic 
of  letters  is  replaced  in  England  by  the  republicanism  of  trade,  which  is 
grasping  at  the  possession  of  the  whole  universe! 

when  England  is  so  proud  of  its  constitutional  and  of  its  religious 
and  political  position,  that  it  calls  upon  all  people  to  flock  to  its  standard, 
M.  Ficquelmont  inquires,  how  is  it  that  it  does  not  address  itself  to  the 

'-savage  nations  of  Am  and  Africa,  or  even  to  the  Turks,  who  are  at 
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'  ksit  more  in  want  of  amdioration  than  the  continental  nations!  Has 
England  even  heen  always  successful  in  her  diplomatic  interference,  one 
of  the  bases  of  which  is  a  system  of  protection  m  fayoor  of  the  weaker 
states  ?  Oaght  it,  when  it  cannot  preserve  that  influence  witboot  the 
approbation  of  the  c^her  Earopean  states,  to  never  cease  to  disseminate 
tremble  md  disorder  among  those  states  ?  These  are  questions  which  the 
Austrian  minister  pr0pounds  at  length,  and  he  answers  them  by  saying, 
^  The  inflvenoe  of  E^igland  is  in  the  present  day  preponderant ;  she  onght, 
in  eonsequenee,  to  give  a  scrupulous  attention  to  the  use  that  is  made  of 
that  influence  in  her  name;  for  the  mischief  and  evil  that  she  may  do  to 
tiie  continent  is  sure  to  recoil  ultimately  upon  barself.''  And  then  he 
adds  afterwards,  in  a  less  candid  and  honourable  ^irit :  ^  If  a  state  of  dis- 
order diminishes  competition  in  industry  and  commerce,  to  tiie  advan- 
tage of  English  merchants  and  manufacturers,  political  men  ougbt  to 
consider  that  the  pennanency  of  the  prosperity  of  states  demands  otiier 
conditions  than  those  of  the  temporary  prosperity  of  their  trade."  We 
cannot  speak  as  to  what  advantage  any  individual  merchant  may  hav« 
taken  of  the  non-productive  state  of  other  countries,  but  of  this  we  feel 
morally  certain,  that  no  English  minister,  to  whom  we  may  be  even 
politically  opposed,  ever  lent  his  influence  to  promote  disorder  for  the 
advantaige  of  a  few  traders  or  merchants.  M.  Ficqnelmont  must  measure 
British  policy  by  a  scale  peculiar  to  the  council  over  which  he  onoe  pre- 
sided in  Vienna. 

But  the  Austrian  diplomatist  does  not  confine  himself  to  the  Tery  fur 
and  just  ground  of  condemning  our  system  of  interference  and  propa- 
gandism  on  the  continent;  he  also  attacks  the  very  constitution  and 
priiiciptes  whieh  it  has  been  of  late  so  great  a  matter  of  pride  to  diiawusl 
nate  among  other  nations.  He  argues,  that  ours  is  ueitiier  a  better 
government  than  others,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  the  most  active  promoter 
of  civiHsaticm.  There  is  no  truth  in  it.  The  English  are,  in  reality, 
so  many  ftkmM^  as  every  man  was  called  in  feudal  times  who  faiM  m 
his  word. 

**  There  is  not  an  Eiiglishinan,'*  says  our  autiior,  ^  who  does  not  carry 
with  him,  in  all  the  relations  of  Kfe,  the  secret,  or  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  secrets  of  his  party.  He  is  always,  in  tiie  presence  of  his  adversaries, 
in  a  state  of  restraint — of  self-observation ;  he  is  constantly  on  the  wateh 
to  make  himself  impenetrable,  while  he  penetrates  the  secrets  of  otiken^ 
The  parliamentary  man  who  is  most  successful  is  the  one  who  CMi  speeic 
longest,  and  upon  all  matters,  without  his  real  thoughts  being  reveaiedf* 
Then,  again,  *'  Whoi  an  Englishman  arrives  on  a  miaiion  in  a  foraign 
country,  his  first  care  is  to  aseeitain  the  position  of  paHws,  and  to  seleet 
his  friends  from  tiiose  who  ostensibly  approximate  most  to  the  interests  of 
England.  If  stieh  a  party  were  not  in  existence,  he  wonld  at  once  set  to 
woric  to  estabhsfa  one.  As  soon  as  it  existed,  Ids  constant  labour  wonld 
be  to  carry  it  into  power  !" 

Lifo  in  England,  aeemCng  to  the  same  authority,  is  a  peipetuid  sdioel 
of  intrigue.  Dissimulation  is  a  perosanent  necessity.  Words  are  veiled  in 
hypoerisy.  The  English  have  attained  to  a  point  of  esteeming,  in  1^  very 
highest  degree,  qualities  which  in  private  fifo  wonkl  render  iSl  soeial  reb- 
tions  utterfy  impossible  and  out  of  the  question.     Preferring  ob  att  ooca- 
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ttoos  tke  rivalry  of  iateresto  to  those  of  principle,  tke  Batieb  govertiflMot 
is  to  be  seen  in  strange  contrasts  in  difj^rent  eooatries.  Tlias  it  lent,  «t 
the  same  time,  its  influence  to  the  royal  pwty  in  Portugal  and  the  liberal 
in  France.  When  France  supported  Christina  in  SpMO*  England  gava 
its  coontenance  to  the  ultra-liberal  Espartero ;  when  France  supported 
Nanraez,  England  went  round  to  the  queen's  party.  The  straggle  o£ 
Mavrocordato  and  Coletti  in  Greece  was  a  mere  episode  m  the  rivalry  of 
France  and  England — the  interests  of  Greece  herself  were  scaroely  con- 
sidered ia  the  matter. 

But  England  has  not  only  its  official  organs  to  diueminate  its  activity. 
Every  English  traveUer  is  the  apostle  of  the  doctrines  of  his  countnr* 
Every  writer — every  editor  of  an  English  newspaper,  co-operates  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry ;  all  receive  their  inspirations  from  tke  princely  mer- 
chants of  the  city.  Thus  it  is  that  the  basis  of  all  questions  is  purely 
eommercial.  Constitutions  are  only  the  arsenals  that  give  arms  for  tfaie 
combat.  The  public  mind  has  long  since  been  trained  to  this  kind  of 
warfare  in  England ;  hence  it  is  that  she  is  able  to  carry  it  on  with  a 
spirit  of  comlnnation  that  ensures  success.  France  is  still  a  noviee  in  this 
land  of  warfare,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  great  questions  of  social  reform 
and  constitutional  liberty  are  decided  in  that  country  by  the  swwd. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  public  right  that  was  common  to  all  nations, 
and  which  governed  international  relations.  Elngland  was  tiie  first 
country  to  adopt  a  public  right  of  its  own,  and  from  that  moment  it  was 
no  longer  the  king  or  his  council  that  regulated  the  political  progress  of 
the  country' ;  it  was  the  constitution  that  became  the  bases  of  political 
movement,  and  the  public  mind  that  regulated  the  public  right.  Foreign 
nations  were  no  longer  anything  hut  fish  with  which  the  English 
ministers  marked  their  parliamentary  game.  But  to  play  this  game 
with  advantage,  they  required  analogies  in  foreign  states.  Consti- 
tutional propagandism  had  for  object  to  create  these  where  they  did  not 
vet  exist.  No  man  was  more  skilful  in  this  kind  of  gasae  thaa  Lord 
IPahnerston. 

After  a  just  panegyric  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  once  conservative  and  yet 
progressive,  and  who  fell  from  the  impossibility  of  any  one  man  uniting  in 
himself  antagonistic, doctrines,  M.  Ficquelmont  goes  on  to  observe  that  it 
was  in  the  time  of  William  Pitt,  as  recorded  on  his  monument,  that  the 
English  first  learnt  that  continental  war  could  be  made  to  favour  the 
development  of  commerce.  The  long  wars  of  the  French  revolutiont 
while  giving  to  England  the  opportunity  of  conquering  commercial 
supremacy^  at  the  same  time  involved  the  country  in  so  vast  a  national 
debt,  thiU  she  never  can  susiain  such  a  struggle  again.  Her  political 
march  was  thus  changed  in  its  direction.  The  state  of  her  finances 
commanded  the  economy  of  peace,  at  the  same  time  that  the  possession 
of  commercial  supremacy,  which  she  had  acquired  by  war,  could  only  be 
preserved  to  her  by  war.  Lord  Palmerston  has  a  claim  to  a  monument 
which  shall  record  that  the  English  nation  is  indebted  to  him  for  a  solu- 
tion <^  this  problem ;  for  if  peace  reigns  in  England,  there  has  been  a 
state  of  almost  continuous  warfare  among  all  the  nations  of  the  continent 

Poor  Lord  Palmerston  I  Not  only  to  him  is  the  continent  indebted  for 
four  years  of  civil  war  between  Don  Pedro  and  Don  Miguel,  for  seven 
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years'  war  between  Don  Carlos  and  the  two  queens,  but  also  for  two 
years'  war  between  Poland  and  Russia,  the  insurrections  of  Posen,  Cra- 
coTia,  and  Gallicia,  the  war  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  Hungarian 
struggle,  the  uprising  of  Italy,  and  the  catastrophe  of  Charles  Albert ! 
**  England  in  her  great  struggle,"  says  M.  Ficquelmont,  "  made  war 
with  her  fleets  and  her  armies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  the  same  time. 
She  paid  subsidies  or  lent  money  to  her  allies ;  she  called  nations  to  arms 
by  appealing  to  their  passions.  Since  the  time  of  peace,  she  has  scratched 
from  her  budget  all  the  expenses  of  war;  but  she  has  continued  the 
appeal  to  tlie  passions,  to  which  she  has  learnt,  as  it  were,  to  impart  per- 
manency, by  raising  new  questions  of  social  order  and  political  order. 
The  results  are  before  us." 

In  the  face  of  these  awful  facts,  continues  M.  Ficquelmont,  the  English 
minister  continues  every  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  par- 
liament, to  felicitate  the  people  of  England  upon  its  calm  attitude,  and 
the  political  peace  which  its  government  has  preserved  amidst  the  revolu- 
tions that  have  afflicted  the  continent,  and  in  a  language  so  simple,  so 
natural,  and  so  candid,  as  really  to  have  the  appearance  of  innocence ! 

Lord  Palmerston  has  more  than  once  officially  declared  that  the 
English  government  had  resolved  to  make  no  alliance  with  governments 
which  did  not  profess  the  same  principles  as  England.  *'Such,"  says 
M.  Ficquelmont,  "  was  the  basis  of  the  alliance  of  France  and  England 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  three  great  continental  powers."  But  what 
will  the  Austrian  diplomatist  say  now  that  I^ord  Palmerston  applauds  the 
usurpation  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  political  necessity  ? 

M.  Ficquelmont  next  proceeds  to  investigate  how  Lord  Palmerston  has 
been  enabled  to  follow  out  for  so  long  a  time  a  policy  which  was  arbitrary, 
for  it  was  full  of  contradictions  ;  wliich  was  violent,  since  so  many  com- 
plained against  it ;  and  which  was  unconstitutional,  for  it  proclaimed  and 
violated  piinciples  just  as  it  chose.  To  this  effect  he  traces  how  Lord 
Palmerston  was  educated  in  a  school  of  vast  combinations,  from  which  he 
inherited  courage  in  action  and  the  art  of  combating  his  enemies  at  once 
by  regular  alliances  and  by  irregular  excitements  to  insurrection  and  revo- 
lution. He  discusses  the  state  of  parties  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
the  Italian  question  firom  the  days  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  to  those  of 
Lord  Minto,  in  which  discussion  he  brings  into  prominent  light  the  dis- 
crepancies of  the  Tory  and  Whig  administrations — the  first  acting  for  a 
principle,  the  second  for  an  interest.  From  this  he  pnsses  to  the  conside- 
ration, that  in  his  late  acts  of  passive  hostility  to  Austria,  Lord  Palmerston 
went  in  contradiction  to  the  principle  of  the  natural  alliance  of  England 
and  Austria,  founded  on  the  two  elements  which  had  been  so  firmly  esta- 
blished by  the  past — ^the  rivalry  of  England  and  France,  and  the  rivalrj* 
of  France  and  Austria.  The  Whig  cabinet,  M.  Ficquelmont  argues, 
having  founded  its  power  upon  its  alliance  with  the  middle-classes  in 
England,  wishes,  in  the  same  manner,  to  make  the  basis  of  its  political 
power  in  Europe  the  protection  of  secondary  states — ^a  retrograde  policy, 
only  fit  for  past  times,  undignified,  and  dangerous.  England  wishes  to 
gfoup  around  it  little  states,  to  oppose  them  to  great,  whose  power  she 
fears,  and  which  yet  she  cannot  weaken.  For  this  selfish  purpose  she 
launches  the  minor  states  into  a  sea  of  trouble  and  conflict,  in  which  they 
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must  inevitably  perish.  Italy,  the  Austrian  argues,  is  so  circumstanced 
^ographically,  as  compared  with  the  two  great  states,  its  neighbours, 
fliat  it  never  can  be  a  great  power  again.  It  was  because  Constantino  saw 
that  he  could  not  cope  with  the  Franks  and  Germans,  who  had  already  in 
his  time  attained  a  high  military  organisation,  that  he  removed  his  seat 
of  empire  to  Byzantium.  It  is  to  deceive  Italy,  therefore,  to  make  it  be- 
lieve m  its  regeneration !  These  errors  of  the  Whig  cabinet,  M.  Ficquel- 
mont  avers,  have  done  more  to  ensure  the  power  of  Austria  in  Italy  than 
have  the  Austrian  forces.  There  has  been  neither  object  nor  aim  in  the 
excitement  kept  up  in  that  country.  There  has  been  no  aim ;  for  an  ob- 
ject that  never  can  be  attained,  is  not  a  target.  A  united,  independent 
Italy  is  a  dream.  A  strong,  independent  Italy,  divided  into  separate 
states,  is  another  dream.  Austria  has  proceeded  upon  the  principle  that 
the  independence  of  secondary  states,  and  still  more  so  those  of  a  third 
order,  can  only  be  assured  by  the  agreement  of  the  great  powers.  Bat 
to  excite  such  second  and  third  rate  states  to  war  against  first-rate 
powers,  with  nothing  but  moral  support,  is  a  cruel  error.  The  answer  to 
all  this  is,  that  it  would  have  behoved  the  Austrian  minister,  in  making 
60  serious  a  charge  against  the  English  minister — Whig  though  he  be — 
to  have  more  clearly  established  his  premises  that  England  did  excite  the 
second  and  third  rate  states  of  Italy  against,  not  a  too  powerful  neigh- 
bour, but  the  actual  occupier  of  her  best  provinces. 

It  is  almost  needless,  now  that  France  has  become  a  military  dictator- 
ship, |o  point  out  the  argument  of  the  Austrian  against  any  permanent 
alliance  between  France  and  England,  founded  on  Whig  or  so-called 
liberal  principles.  The  following,  however,  is  a  summary  of  these  views^ : 
France  follows  at  the  same  time  the  path  of  liberty  and  equality,  whilst 
in  England  it  is  a  principle  that  equality  renders  liberty  impossible.  The 
theory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  has  led  France  to  universal  suf- 
imge.  That  country  attaches  no  political  value  to  the  principle  of  right 
of  inheritance :  whilst  in  England  the  same  theory,  which  admits  of  only 
one  limited  mode  of  election,  attaches  high  political  importance  to  the 
right  of  inheritance.  The  majority  of  the  French  people  are  Catholic, 
whilst  England  is  Protestant.  (Ireland  must  be  excepted,  but  she  is  not 
free,  since  she  is  subjected  to  laws  against  which  she  never  ceases  to  pro- 
test.) In  France,  the  Catholic  Church,  in  its  quality  of  universal  Church, 
labours  incessantly  at  rendering  itself  independent  of  the  state.  In  Eng- 
land, the  Protestant  Church  is  the  national  Church,  and  it  constitutes  an 
eminent  portion  of  the  political  constitution.  It  is  impossible,  M.  Ficquel- 
mont  deduces,  that  with  such  differences  the  principle  of  liberty  can  ever 
be  the  same  in  the  two  countries. 

''  England,"  says  the  Austrian,  returning  to  the  original  charge,  ''  insists 
upon  propagating  its  political  belief  among  continental  states;  how  would 
it  like  to  have  the  continental  creed  forced  upon  itself?  Would  English- 
men, so  proud,  so  self-willed,  and  so  independent,  ever  submit  their  mode 
of  thought  to  that  of  any  other  nation  ?  Would  they  give  up  their  con- 
victions for  those  of  others?  No;  and  yet  they  expect  all  the  other 
people  of  the  continent  to  do  precisely  that  which  they  themselves  would 
never  accede  to !" 

This,  after  a  long  philosophical  episode  on  the  nature  of  man,  viewed 
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in  his  moral  and  politieal  aspects,  accordiog  to  the  syslen  of  Ghateswir 
bnand,  is  followed  by  a  declaimer  against  the  Tsimted  freedom  of  th« 
^Hsess.  Pttblieity»  with  all  its  admitted  advanti^es,  M.  Fieqvelniont 
argues^  can  never  be  a  good  principle  of  goveniB»ei!i4;,  for  publicity  is  tbe 
elenent  (^  xxythiog ;  it  is  never,  in  the  natnzai  order  of  things,  anything 
more  than  the  sequence  of  an  act  {faU  accompli)^  of  a  thing  done;  when 
it  anticipates  that  event,  it  delars  rt,  or  eormpts  it,  or  lestdcro  it  impo»- 
sible.  That  is  to  say,  th&t  aJi  that  is  done  in  nature  is  dene  in  the  XEhost 
secret  manner  poenbie,  as  a  kind  of  mystery,  and  enljr  shows  ils^  to  the 
eyes  as  a  result. 

All  social  unity  would  be  impossible,  if  the  thoi^l^  of  t^  eould  at 
the  same  moment  be  exprcssed  in  words.  There  is  not  a  thought  of  the 
future  in  the  mind  of  man  dutsfe  he  does  not  keep  seeret,  if.  he  expects  any 
results  from  it.  The  commander  of  an  army  meves  whole  bodies  of  men 
without  imparting  the  secret  of  his  plan  to  any  one;  he  would  fail  if  it 
was  known.  The  head  of  a  commercial  estahlishraeni  comimnnieates  his 
^culations  to  no  one ;  his  books  are  not  open  to  the  public^  except  m. 
case  of  bankruptcy.  The  poet  and  the  artist  conceive  in  secret ;  pub- 
licity takes  away  from  the  freshness  of  their  ideas.  Mount  l&ai,  tha 
Grrotto  of  Egeria,  and  the  Cave  of  Muhammad,  are  proofe  that  good 
laws  are  meditated  in  solitude.  Tbe  affectioas  as  well  «9  the  virtoea. 
love  secrecy.  Fanaticism  runs  through  the  streets  sword  and  torch  in  its 
hand ;  true  religion  enters  humbly  and  silently  into  the  hoiae  c^  worship. 
'*  Publidty,  in  fact,"  says  M.  Ficquelmont,  in  the  most  poetic  chapter  of 
his  work,  *'  is  opposed  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  to  noUe  sentiments,  to  the 
products  of  intelligence,  and  is  dax^rous  to  all  interests."  It  is  impos- 
^ble  to  propound  a  more  palpable  case  of  sophistry.  Plaoe  the  flint  and 
the  steel  apart,  and  where  is  then  a  result  ?  Let  every  man  devote  him- 
self to  a  life  of  silent  selfishness,  and  woe  to  the  progress  of  art,  science, 
intelligence^  and  aO.  that  is  concerned  in  begetting  civilisation!  M, 
Ficquelmont  appeals  in  sizpport  of  silence  to  nature*  The  seed,  he 
says,  to  germinate  and  produce,  must  first  be  secreted  in  the  g^und. 
Silenoe  and  modesty  are  the  virtues  of  nature.  *^  I  have  not  sneceeded,*' 
says  the  Austrian  pcditical  economist,  *'iu  finding  a  single  £orce,  tbe 
element  of  which  was  not  hidden ;  nor  one  angle  productive  operatioa 
which  did  not  require  mystery  to  be  carried  into  effect  Even  the  dew- 
is  not  sent  to  refresh  the  earth,  till  day  has  ceased  and  night  commenced ! 
And  does  man  consider  himsdf  without  creation,  that  he  imagines  ho 
can  impress  by  publicity  laws  of  sodal  order  that  shall  be  different  to 
those  which  rule  the  universe  ?'  Does  he  really  imagine  that  human. 
society  would  not  go  as  well  if  it  was  just  left  to  go  on  its  own  wny  ? 
The  answer  firom  any  one,  but  aa  Austrian  or  a  Turk,  would  be,  that  it 
would  go  on — to  barbarism.  One  would  really  think  that  the  ex- 
president  of  council  at  Vienna  was  soliciting  a  situation  at  Paris,  under 
the  existing  arch*exting^isher  of  publicity. 

M.  Ficquelmont  having  disposed  of  the  '^  tyranny  of  the  press,"  pro- 
ceeds to  place  religious  faith  and  political  faith  on  a  naiallt^  Une,  wliicK 
is  enforcing  obsequiousness  to  the  powers  that  be,  to  a  point  that  almost 
approximates  to  idolatry.  It  is  true  that  England  differs  from  France  in 
possessing  the  elements  of  both;  but  devotion  to  the  country,  loyalty  to 
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tbe  sovereign,  obedience  to  laws,  confidence  in  an  old  and  tried  constitu- 
tion, have  never  yet  in  this  country  assumed  the  form  of  religious  venera- 
tion, nbr  have  they  ever  been  deemed  by  the  English  to  be  at  all  necessa- 
rily connected  with  that  intellectual  submission  which  is  essential  to  true 
^th — political  faith  can  only  be  demanded  of  subjects  very  differently 
educated  and  circumstanced  to  what  the  English  are.  M.  Ilcquelmoat 
does  not  believe  this.  "The  English  people,"  he  says,  ''positively 
worship  their  constitution,  cemented  as  it  was  by  their  blood,  and  they 
have  ended  by  submitting  their  intellect  to  its  law.'*  It  was,  he  adds 
elsewhere,  political  faith,  acting  simultaneously  with  a  new  religious  faith, 
which  raised  England  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power  and  prosperity. 
Proud  of  this  result,  and  looking  upon  their  constitution  as  their  work, 
instead  of  that  of  time  and  of  all  the  circumstances  of  their  history,  they 
bare  wished  to  innoculate  all  Europe  with  the  same  principles.  France 
was  one  of  the  first  to  suffer  from  this  innoculation ;  and  how  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  her  people  have  neither  religious  nor  political  faith,  by 
which  to  distinguish  Hberty  from  anarchy,  or  to  know  where  to  stop  in 
the  pro^ss  of  reform. 

Another  thing,  M.  Ficquelmont  argues,  which  has  preserved  England 
amidst  all  the  violence  of  revolutionary  passions,  and  which  does  not  exist 
for  continental  powers,  is  a  state  of  social  order  dependant  on  its  insular 
position.     The  waves  of  the  ocean  at  once  act  as  a  rampart  to  insurrec- 
tionary violence,  and  by  casting  such  back  on  itself,  restore  that  force  of 
cohesion  which  intestine  wars  threaten  with  destruction,     Cromwell,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  understood  well  that  the  greatness  of 
England  was  based  upon  a  system  of  repulsion  for  all  that  was  foreign. 
In  his  time,  England,  which  had  successively  lost  all  its  territorial  posses- 
sions in  France,  and  was  wearied  with  continental  wars  and  struggles, 
first  established  for  its  power  a  basis  that  was  exclusively  maritime  and 
commercial.     If  this  is  the  case,  the  system,  with  the  exception  of  the 
principle  of  propagandism,  so  much  deprecated  by  the  Austrian  minister, 
dates  some  little  time  anterior  to  Lord  Palmerston.     But  M.  Ficquel- 
mont tells  us  that  "Old  England"  has   ceased  to  exist.      There  is 
neither  deliberation  nor  morality,  neither  submission  nor  independence, 
neither  talent  nor  generosity.     "  England  may  be,  for  some  time  yet, 
in  a  material  point  of  view  the  richest  and,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful 
of  states;  but  it  has  fallen  from  the  high  political  and  moral  position 
that  it   once  held ;  it  has  lost  at  once  the  confidence  of  governments 
and  that  of  people :  that  of  governments,  because  it  is  hostile  to  them 
both  in  principles  and  in  interests ;  that  of  people,  because  the  English 
theories  have  not  conferred  upon  them  the  happiness  which  they  were 
led  to  expect  from  their  adoption.     Her  influence  acts  upon  the  world  in 
the  present  day  only  as  a  destructive  power;  she  has  ceased  to  be  protective 
and  beneficent,  because  she  has  ceased  to  be  mistress  of  herself.     She 
has  fallen  from  that  excess  of  pride,  which  inevitably  tumbles  down  all 
who  are  guilty rpf  such  excess.^' 

No  wonder,  if  the  Austriatis  believe  all  these  evil  things  of  us,  that 
passports  are  refused  to  our  countrymen  travelling  in  their  territories. 
M.  Ficquelmont  will  have  it  that,  forgetful  that  our  strength  lies  in  re- 
pulsion, and  anxious  to  give  the  guarantee  of  further  duration  to  our  now 
March — ^vou  xciv.,  no.  ccclxxv.  t 
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worn-out  ui8titutioii%  every  Englishman  is  a  fanatical  disseminator  of 
political  doctrines  in  other  countries.  Thus  it  is  that  the  faults  of  one 
are  made  to  recoil  upon  eyerj  individual  of  a  nation.  To  conceire  such 
a  thing,  however,  argues  very  litde  for  the  intimacy  of  the  Austrian 
diplomatist  either  with  the  English  character  or  institutions.  What  has 
Wn  our  conduct  in  India,  where  we  do  not  interfere,  we  rule  ?  Why,  in 
no  other  part  of  the  East  is  there  so  much  religious  and  moral  liber^. 
Every  form  of  worship  is  not  only  tolerated  but  respected,  except  there  was 
sacrinceof  life,  as  in  suttees,  Juggernaut  proeesssions,  and  other  barbarous 
practices.  The  grossest  prejudices  of  castes,  sectarianism,  and  even  the 
practices  of^— in  our  eyes — nnmoral  customs,  are  BBoctioned,  becaose 
natioofd.  If  our  missionaries  were  asked,  there  is  nothing  for  which 
they  would  so  much  blame  the  Eogfish  government  as  for  not  assisting 
them  with  all  their  inflnence.  England,  it  is  well  known  all  over  the 
world,  notwithstanding  this  tremendous  onslangfat  a  propm  of  a  pre- 
sumed mistaken  policy  of  interference  among  the  small  Italian  states,  is 
the  least  propagandist  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Its  success  in  colo- 
nising may  be  traced  to  this  fact.  Has  France  never  been  a  propagandist 
of  revolutionary  doctrines  ?  Why  does  not  the  Austrian  minister  re- 
proach her  with  her  armed  missions  into  Belgium,  Hesse  Cassel,  Baden- 
Baden,  and  Savoy  ?  No,  his  work  is  publulied  in  Paris ;  and  Ejigland 
is  made  to  besr  tne  whole  brunt  of  the  actual  dirision  of  Europe  into 
two  parties,  daily  beooning  more  hestile— the  constitutional  and  the 
absolutut  If  the  armies  of  the  French  republic  or  empire  could  pass 
the  Channel  with  the  same  ease  as  they  have  the  Pyrene^,  the  Alps,  or 
the  Rhine,  England,  M»  Fiequelmont  says,  would  long  ago  have  haA  to 
call  its  old  iSsolutist  allies  to  its  aid.  The  battles  of  Leipzig  and 
Waterloo  would  have  been  fought  in  its  own  territories,  by  Russian  and 
Austrian  armies  united  to  the  English.  Hence,  in  its  insular  position 
lies  the  peaces  the  power,  and  the  prosperity  of  England ;  brace  its 
political  liberty  and  independence.  A  country  where  an  0*Connell  is 
hailed  in  triumph,  aWelhngton  insulted;  ''an  admiral  never."  Such  a 
state  of  things  is  impossible  on  the  continent ;  and  the  £icility  for  trans- 
porting araeies,  brought  about  by  steam-navigation  and  other  appliances, 
may  soon  render  such  pride  of  doctrine  and  arrogance  of  propamndism, 
to  the  loss  of  all  its  old  allianoes  in  Europe,  not  only  impossible,  out  fatal 
to  the  country  from  whence  they  have  so  long  emanated. 

Such  are  the  tenour  of  the  Austrian  minister's  deductions  for  the  fu- 
ture. Let  us  hope  better  things.  The  diplomatist  is  angry ;  there  is 
more  of  the  fire  of  political  controversv  in  such  denunciations  than 
of  calm  philosophical  deduction.  But  things  have  changed  much,  both 
on  the  continent  and  at  home,  since  these  pages  were  written.  A  strong^ 
dictatorial  power  has  sprung  up  in  the  former,  which  is  already  an  object 
of  greater  distrust,  and  is  more  threatening  to  the  other  absolutist  powers, 
than  all  the  constitutional  outbursts  of  all  the  petty  states  in  Europe. 
With  us  a  new  era  has  also  opened.  A  Conservative  and  a  truly  English 
Administration  has  taken  the  place  of  the  effete  and  di^ointed  Whig 
Cabmet.  New  men — some  of  them,  it  is  true,  as.  yet  untried — have 
taken  the  places  of  those  whose  doctrines  of  political  intervention  in- 
volved us  in  perpetual  troubles  and  misunderstandings  with  the  ccHiti- 
nental  powers — our  old  and  well-tried— our  natural  alHes* 
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THE  CONCLUDING  TEARS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  ANNA 
LEICESTER. 

L 

A  YEAR  or  80  rdled  away, — a  long,  weary  year  fer  Anna  Leicester. 
The  fatigue,  tfae  pain«  the  bitter  recompense  of  a  governess's  life  wm 
hers,  yet  the  object  with  which  she  had  so  zealously  undertaken  it,  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  her  thoughts,  seemed  further  off  than  eyer.  Forty 
guineaa  had  been  the  amount  of  salary  earned,  and  with  all  her  care- 
fulness in  her  own  expenditure,  not  twenty  conld  she  hand  orer  to  her 
parents.  The  small,  dull  back-parlour,  with  its  humUe  bed,  still  con- 
tained her  dear  father,  and  fewer  comforts  than  ever  attended  him ;  for, 
as  her  two  brothers  grew  older,  they  grew  more  expensire,  though  ^ey 
were  still  but  UtUe  fellows,  and  Dr.  Leicester  would  try  to  give  them  sn 
education  that  should  help  them  to  make  their  way  in  the  world. 

It  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  witness  the  family  of  an  evening,  especially 
when  Anna  had  a  few  days*  visit  allowed  her,  and  then'  everytlnng  was 
made  to  look  as  bright  as  possible.  The  good  doctor  propped  up  in  bed 
— he  had  the  use  of  his  hands  more  freely  now  than  at  first— reading  to 
them  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  which  stood  on  the  small  table  at  his 
side ;  Mrs.  Ldoester  sewing.  Aunt  Grape  knitting  stockings ;  and  the 
children  gathered  round  the  fire,  listening  to  their  father ;  Anna,  in  her 
customary  thoughtful  position,  her  hand  pressed  upon  her  calm,  open 
brow,  dwelling,  if  the  truth  were  known,  more  upon  her  own  anxious 
subjects  of  thought  than  upon  the  book.  In  due  time  the  doctor  would 
dose  the  volume — it  was  sure  to  be  one  of  instruction,  combined,  per- 
haps, with  amusement ;  and  he  would  address  them  with  his  old,  earnest, 
affectionate  manner,  and  tdl  them  how  their  conduct  should  be  regulated; 
pmnting  out  how  they  might  best  perform  their  duties  in  this  life  to 
themselves  and  to  their  feUow-creatures,  yet  at  the  same  time  be  fitting 
themselves  for  a  better,  ^nd  agiun,  as  on  the  first  night  of  her  arrival 
from  France^  would  Anna  retire  to  her  chamber  with  an  aching  heart, 
to  reflect  on  that  good,  intellectual  man,  mistaken  though  he  had  once 
been,  confined  by  a  distressing  malady  to  a  useless  and  solitary  career^ 
to  witness  his  patience  under  his  affliction;  his  anxious  solitude  and 
exertions,  so  fiir  as  in  him  lay,  for  his  children's  temporal  and  eteiteal 
welfare ;  and  his  entire  resignation  to  all  his  poverty  and  privations.  It 
seemed  to  Anna  that  she  would  willingly  forfeit  half  the  years  of  her 
life,  to  be  able  efficiently  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  her  father.  At  rare 
moments,  and  those  chiefly  when  Anna  was  at  home,  the  doctor  would 
dose  his  eyes,  and  lean  back,  lost  in  reverie,  his  thoughts  reverting  to 
how  different  his  life  might  have  been,  had  not  that  dangerous  curse* 
fallen  upon  him — the  inordinate  love  of  gold.  He  saw  himself  in  ima* 
gination  still  pursuing  his  flourishing  profession, — in  possession  of  most 
Slings  that  could  make  life  desirable,  or  that  moderate  wealth  can  pro- 
cure,— ^living  in  comfort  and  great  respectability, — his  young  sons  trained 
to  be  worthy  and  important  members  of  society, — his  daughters  making 
the  happiness  of  his  home.  That  is  a  bitter  sigh.  Dr.  Laoester,  but  it 
will  not  recal  your  own  work.     There  are  thousands  in  the  world  now — 

,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time — reaping  as  remorsefully  as  you  are 

e  fruits  of  lamentable  imprudence. 
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But  now  a  more  advantageous  engagement  oiFered  itself  for  Anna. 
It  was  in  the  family  of  a  widowed  gentleman,  Mr.  Chaudos ;  to  be  the 
instructor  and  companion  of  his  only  child.  The  salary  named  was  sixty 
guineas  per  annum ;  and  Anna  prepared  to  enter  upon  her  new  duties 
inth  a  lightened  heart.  Mr.  Chandos  was  of  the  Established  Church, 
but  the  little  girl  was  reared  in  the  creed  of  her  mother,  who  had  been  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

It  was  a  dark,  wintry  day  when  Miss  Leicester  drove  through  the 
domains  attached  to  her  future  residence — a  picturesque  villa,  situated  in 
a  county  adjoining  Middlesex.  Two  or  three  servants  in  a  handsome 
livery  appeared  in  the  hall,  one  of  whom  ushered  her  into  the  sitting* 
rooms. 

A  lady  of  austere  aspect  and  a  little  girl,  whose  years  may  have 
numbered  nine  or  ten,  came  forward  at  her  entrance.  Miss  Moore  was 
an  elder  sister  of  the  late  Mrs.  Chandos,  and,  ^ince  that  lady's  death,  she 
had  chiefly  made  Chandos  House  her  residence. 

"  Miss  Leicester,  I  presume,'*  she  observed,  stiffly.  **  AUow  me  to 
introduce  you  to  your  future  charge,  Miss  Chandos.^'  The  young  lady 
bowed  haughtily. 

There  was  something  in  the  whole  scene  that  jarred  agunst  Annans 
notions  of  cordiality.     But  she  hastened  to  conunence  her  new  duties. 

The  little  girl  had  been  neither  well  nor  badly  instructed — ^a  mixture 
of  both.  In  all  worldly  studies  she  was  forward  enough,  but  the  bene- 
volent, social  qualities  of  the  heart  had  been  totally  neglected.  Anna 
saw  into  her  character  at  once.  She  was  proud  and  arrogant ;  her  little 
head  running  constantly  upon  the  fact  that  she  was  an  heiress — ^the  only 
child  of  the  wealthy  Mr.  Chandos.  Anna  and  her  pupl  dined  at  two 
o'clock.  The  repast  was  served  with  much  elegance;  far  more  than  it 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  governesses  to  enjoy  :  '<  But  this  state  is  ob- 
served," explfdned  the  cold  Miss  Moore,  *'  for  Miss  Chandos." 

"  Who  has  been  your  instructor,  my  dear?"  inquired  Anna,  as,  ihrir 
studies  over,  she  sat  with  her  pupil  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 

*  '<  You  know  that  I  had  a  governess  before  you  came?"  answered  the 
child,  giving  her  ball  a  twirl  that  she  might  catch  it  in  the  cup. 

"  Yes,  yes — ^but  does  your  aunt  not  instruct  you  ?" 

"  She  teases  me  about  sitting  upright,  and  carrying  myself  with  grace, 
which  I  do  quite  sufHdently  well  already,"  answered  Miss  Chandos. 

"  Do  you  remember  your  mamma  ?" 

''  Scarcely ;  she  diea  when  I  was  five  years  old.  Miss  Moore  says  that 
I  must  endeavour  to  be  like  her,  for  she  was  noted,  far  and  near,  for 
elegance.  She  says  she  would  rather  I  had  never  been  bom  than  that  I 
should  grow  up  like  papa;  but  we  don't  tell  him  so.  Can  you  see 
what  o'clock  it  is?"  continued  the  young  lady,  still  catching  her  ball. 

Anna  bent  dose  to  the  timepiece  over  the  fireplace,  and  with  some 
difficulty  distinguished  the  hour. 

"  It  is  twenty-five  minutes  past  five,"  she  answered. 

'<  I  don't  think  it  is.     I  never  heard  the  clock  strike." 

'<  You  may  not  have  heard  it,"  returned  Anna,  gently,  ^'  but  it  is  the 
time  that  I  tell  you." 

'<  Have  the  goodness  to  ring  the  bell  tlien,"  continued  the  young  lady. 
"  Willis  ought  to  have  been  here  for  me." 
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Miss  Leicester  turned  to  her  with  surprise,  hut  she  spared  herself  com- 
ment then,  for  the  door  opened,  and  a  servant-maid  entered,  and  spoke : 

"Miss  Chandos,  it  is  time  to  dress." 

"  Have  you  a  good  fire  in  my  dressing-room  ?**  inquired  Miss  Chan- 
dos, "  for  I  am  very  cold." 

*^  Famous/'  answered  the  servant ;  '*  it  is  hlazing  away  to  the  top  of 
the  grate." 

"  Will  you  come  to  my  dressing-room  for  me  ?"  cried  Miss  Chandos, 
turning  to  Anna,  "  or  shall  Willis  hring  me  here  to  you  ?" 

'<  Am  I  expected  to  go  down  with  you  ?"  said  Miss  Leicester. 

''Of  course  you  are;  my  other  governesses  always  did.  Did  Miss 
Moore  not  tell  you  ?*' 

<'  Miss  Moore  sent  her  compliments  hy  me,  ma'am,"  interposed  the 
servant,  ''  and  she  hoped  you  would  he  ready  to  accompany  Miss  Chandos 
to  the  drawing-room  at  six." 

''  You  can  come  for  me  here,"  said  Anna  to  her  pupil. 

Accordingly,  a  few  minutes  before  six,  Miss  Chandos  returned.  Her 
dress  was  of  black  velvet,  trimmed  with  white  lace,  and  she  wore  several 
golden  ornaments.  Anna  sat  reading,  in  her  simple,  but  new  and  good, 
violet  merino  dress. 

"Are  you  going  down  in  thatT*  exclaimed  Miss  Chandos,  standing 
still. 

"Yes.     Will  it  not  do?"  . 

*'  I  don*t  think  my  aunt — I  don't  think  Miss  Moore  will  like  it,"  con- 
tmued  the  young  lady. 

The  drawing-room  was  empty  when  they  entered.  Miss  Moo  re  had 
not  yet  come  in  from  dinner. 

"  They  dine  at  six  in  summer,"  explained  Miss  Chandos  to  Anna, 
''  but  in  the  winter  papa  gets  so  tired,  especially  these  dark  evenings, 
that  he  wishes  for  the  dinner  early,  and  it  is  ordered  for  five.  Miss 
Moore  does  not  like  it  at  all;  she  has  been  accustomed  to  dine  at  seven." 

Before  the  child  had  finished  speaking,  Miss  Moore  entered,  colder 
and  stlffer  than  ever,  in  a  handsome  flowered  satin  g^wn,  all  standing 
on  end.  After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  she  moved  haughtily  towards 
Anna. 

"  Fray  excuse  me,  Miss  Leicester,  but  did  you  receive  the  message  I 
sent  you  by  Miss  Chandos's  maid,  that  you  should  attend  Miss  Chandos 
hither?" 

"  I  received  it,  madam,"  replied  Anna. 

"  I  judged  otherwise,"  remarked  the  lady,  ''  and  that  you  had  not 
sufficient  warning  to  prepare  your  dress.  You  are  probably  &tigued, 
and  we  will,  therefore,  excuse  it  for  this  evening,  especially  as  we  have 
no  visitors ;  but  I  must  request  you  to  remember,  for  the  future,  that  you 
are  made  Miss  Chandos's  companion  as  well  as  her  governess,  and,  as 
such,  you  must  in  this  room  be  more  suitably  attired. 

Anna  bowed  low  her  head  to  conceal  the  tears  that  rushed  to  her  eyes. 
Must  she  then  spend  her  sixty  guineas  in  dress,  and  still  not  assist  her  ' 
family  ? 

The  tea  had  been  some  time  in  the  room  when  Mr.  Chandos  appeared. 
He  was  a  stout,  ungainly-looking  man,  past  the  middle  age,  with  coarse, 
repelling  features,  and  an  eye  and  mouth  the  very  essence  of  sensuality. 
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It  was  the  first  time  Anna  had  seen  him,  and  she  iDstinctiTidy  shrank 
from  his  presence.  There  appeared  to  he  an  unsteadiness  in  his  gait  too^ 
as  he  walked  across  the  room  towards  her,  which  woold  seem  to  hint  that 
he  had  indulged  freely  in  wine.  Ajraa  soon  found  no  day  passed  that  he 
did  not  indulge  in  it ;  and  it  was  not  once  or  twice  that  she  saw  him 
dragged  up  to  hed  like  a  clod,  in  the  arms  of  his  servants. 

'<  You  are  my  daughter's  new  governess,  I  presume  ?"  he  said,  as  he 
took  a  seat  heside  her ;  and  she  bowed  in  acquiescence. 

«Do  you  find  her  a  docile  pupil?  If  not,  you  must  make  her  one. 
And  I  hope  they  will  render  you  comfortable  here.  Should  there  be 
anything  in  the  arrangements  that  you  do  not  like,  yon  can  mention  it 
to  myself  or  to  Miss  Moore." 

**  Sir,  you  are  very  kind." 

^  You  are  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  understand,  Miss  Leicester? — indeed, 
otherwise,  you  would  not  have  been  eligible  for  my  daughter's  instructress. 
But,  between  ourselves,"  he  continued,  lowering  his  voice,  **  I  must  request 
you  not  to  make  her  a  bigot.  It  is  not  my  fiiith,  you  may  be  aware ; 
out  I  am  very  tolerant  myself,  and  I  wish  Greorgina  to  be  tne  same.  I 
deem  there  can  be  no  true  religion  without  it.  I  should  have  enjoyed  a 
happier  married  life,  Miss  Leicester,  had  her  mother  learnt  to  be  more 
tolerant.  Towards  its  latter  period,  it  was  not,  I  can  assure  you,  all 
flowers  and  sunshine." 

Anna  moved  away  as  soon  as  she  conveniently  could.  She  could  not 
•help  thinking  that  Mr.  Chandos  was  entering  upon  matters  which  he 
would  not  have  done,  to  her,  previously  to  his  dinner. 

IL 

Again  a  year  glided  away,  and  Anna  Leicest^  found  it  was  as  she 
feared  it  would  be — that  she  had  less  money  to  transmit  to  her  parents 
than  ever,  Miss  Moore  being  so  exacting  upon  the  snbject  of  her  dress. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this,  and  for  the  instinctive  dread  she  still  retained  of 
Mr.  Chandos,  she  would  have  been  sufficiently  happy.  Not  that  Mr. 
Chandos  behaved  to  her  at  any  time  otherwise  than  as  a  gentleman — as 
much  so  of  one,  at  least,  as  he  could  be ;  but  she  knew  that  he  was  as 
different  from  all  she  thought  good  and  refined,  as  dark  is  from  light ; 
and  the  shudderiog  dislike  she  had  taken  to  him  the  first  moment  of 
their  acquaintance  could  never  be  overcome.  At  times  she  detected  a 
peculiar  glance  of  his  eye  towards  her,  which  she  did  not  understand, 
but  it  would  cause  her  to  shrink  from  his  presence,  and  to  wish  herself 
miles  away. 

On  the  day  that  the  twelvemonth  expired,  she  determined  to  seek  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Chandos,  to  ask  him  to  raise  her  salary.  She  was 
aware  that  money  was  no  object  to  him — that  he  was  not  illiberal  widi 
it,  and  she  believed  she  gave  satisfaction  in  her  care  of  Miss  Chandos. 
The  interview  took  place  in  the  library.  Mr.  Chandos  heard  her  to  an 
end  without  interruption,  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  as  he  did  so. 
She  told  him  why  sne  wanted  more  money — ^the  deplorable  case  of  her 
father. 

"  But  you  eannot  expect  to  be  of  efficient  service?"  he  observed. 

<<  Oh  no ;  not  efficient.     I  can  only  hope  to  contribute  a  little  help." 

"  Extremely  little  it  appears  to  me/'  he  continued.     "  Why,  allowing^ 
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that  I  accede  to  your  request,  what  sum  could  you  set  apart  as  a  hosie- 
gift,  yearly  ?* 

"  Perhaps  forty  pounds,"  she  answered.     "  I  hope  so." 

^' Forty  pounds!"  he  exclaimed,  a  touch  of  derisioa  in  his  tone. 
''  With  all  the  requisites  wanted  in  your  fiunily  I  Could  you  allow  them 
two  or  three  hundred,  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose." 

She  leaned  her  arm  upon  the  Ubrary  table,  and  pressed  her  hand  to 
restrain  the  tears.  He  had  mentioned  the  thought  that  had  for  years 
been  uppermost  in  her  mind ;  but  she  had  latterly  driren  it  from  her,  in 
issfsar  at  its  utter  hopdessness.  Mr.  Chandos  resumed — ^it  would  almost 
seem  that  he  had  divined  her  thoughts — 

"  I  say.  Miss  Xjeicester,.  it  would  be  a  lasting  gratification  to  you,  could 
you  bestow  that  sum  upon  your  parents.'' 

"I  should  have  nothing  left  in  life  to  wish  for,"  she  whispered, 
etfnestly. 

'*  1  ml  put  it  in  your  power  to  do  so,"  he  returned. 

She  looked  up  keenly  at  him,  wondering  if  the  &iling  apparent  in 
him  in  the  evening  had  already  been  resorted  to,  early  as  it  was.  But 
■0 :  he  was  calm  and  collected. 

^'  I  will  enable  you  to  do  what  you  wish,  what  you  please,  for  your 
family,  upon  one  condition." 

"  And  that  one,  sir  ?"  she  inquired,  thinking  be  was  about  to  impart 
to  her  some  Utopian  scheme  for  making  wealth. 

"  That  you  become  Mrs.  Chandos. 

A  bumsttg  flush  rose  to  her  forehead — a  sensation  of  utter  mokness 
rodied  over  her  beating  heart.  Her  terrible  dislike  of  this  man  rose 
before  her  in  all  its  force,  and  she  gasped  out,  motioning  with  her  hands 
as  if  to  repel  him  from  her,  "  Oh  never,  never ;  any  misery  but  that." 

*^  You  have  misunderstood  me,"  he  observed,  with  his  customary  coarse 
ideas.     '^  I  said,  Miss  Leicester,  that  I  would  make  you  my  wife." 

She  heard,  and  burst  into  a  passicmate  flood  of  tears. 

«  My  wife — the  mistress  of  my  home— the  mother  of  my  child." 

*^  I  thank  you,"  she  fiadtered  out,  when  her  emotion  allowed  her  to 
^peak — ''  I  thank  you  greatly  for  your  kind  intentions,  but  it  is  impossible 
lor  me  to  accept  them." 

''  Take  time  for  consideration,"  he  concluded.  '^  I  do  not  ask  for  your 
immediate  answer.  Deliberate  whether  it  be  worth  your  while  to  remain 
a  dependant  governess,  earning  a  precarious  subsistence,  or  to  secure  an 
honourable  position  as  my  wife ;  with  the  power — whicb  I  swear  to  you 
shaU  be  yours — of  raising  your  father  from  the  readb  of  his  difficul- 
ties ?" 

Oh,  what  a  temptation  it  was!  To  sacrifice  herself,  all  that  she  had 
ever  dreanaed  of  happiness  in  her  own  future,  for  the  sake  of  her  father. 
The  day  was  devoted  to  stormy  debate  and  battling  with  herself;  the 
whole  of  the  long  wintry  night  she  remained  on  her  knees  before  her 
crucifix,  according  to  a  nearly  obsolete  Catholic  custom,  praying  for 
Heaven's  hdp  to  strengthen  her,  and  enable  her  to  perform  her  pious 
wish.  But  to  no  purpose.  With  the  bright  sun  and  the  bright  life  of 
sorning  her  heart  failed  her ;  and  she  felt  that  she  would  preifer  to  die 
rather  than  become  the  wife  of  that  repulsive  man. 

As  the  clock  struck  eleven  she  entered  the  library.     Mr.  Chandos  was 
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there,  basking  idly  upon  a  couch  before  the  large  fire.  He  rose,  and 
handed  her  a  chair,  but  she  only  grasped  the  back  of  it,  and  repeated  her 
refusal  of  the  previous  day. 

His  dark  cnmson  face  turned  of  a  deeper  red  as  he  listened,  but  she 
contrived  to  speak  before  he  could  interrupt  her. 

'^  It  may  not  be  agreeable  to  you,  sir — ^it  would  not  be  agreeable  to 
me — to  remain  here  now.  I  shall  therefore  be  prepared  to  leave  your 
residence  as  soon  as  you  shall  have  procured  a  substitute — much  as  I 
regret  to  give  up  the  care  of  Miss  Chandos.*' 

He  did  not  answer  her  at  first,  but  began  pacing  the  room  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  in  his  favourite  slouching,  untidy  manner. 

"  In  my  opinion,  Miss  Leicester,  such  a  proposal  as  I  made  you  re- 
quires more  consideration." 

"  I  have  well  considered  it,  sir,"  she  interrupted. 

**  I  should  think  not,"  he  continued.  *'  But  suppose  you  take  a  few 
days'  holiday — go  home  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  if  you  will.  Consult  with 
your  (riends :  in  a  week's  time  return  hither  prepared  to  become  my  wife, 
or  do  not  return  at  all." 

Anna  Leicester  left  Chandos  House,  and  took  farewell  of  her  pupil  as 
if  it  were  for  ever.  She  believed  that  she  had  laid  the  seeds  for  better 
things  in  her  heart,  and  she  sincerely  hoped  that  her  future  training,  to 
whomsoever  it  might  be  entrusted,  would  ud  in  their  development. 

in. 

It  was  a  cold  bitter  day  in  January :  sleet  and  snow  had  been  falling 
since  the  morning,  and  Dr.  Leicester  lay  propped  up  in  his  bed  as  usua^ 
with  not  a  spark  of  fire  burning  in  the  grate.  His  second  daughter, 
Edith,  now  gprowine  up  a  fine  girl,  and  hoping  soon  to  go  out  as  teacher 
in  a  school,  where  they  would  give  her  the  benefit  of  itiasters,  had  just 
brought  in  his  dinner  on  a  tray — sadly  frugal  fare — with  a  glass  of  water 
to  dririk.  The  family  were  beginning  dinner  in  the  next  room ;  Aunt 
Grape  heading  the  table,  but  Mrs.  Leicester  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  from  some  of  them,  ^<  Anna,  Anna!"  and 
poor  Dr.  Leicester  feebly  pushed  aside  the  curtain  to  watch  the  entrance 
of  his  favourite  child.  She  had  not  been  at  home  for  six  months,  and  her 
coming  was  a  surprise  to  them. 

She  took  it  all  in  at  a  glance — the  fireless  grates — the  bare  dinner- 
table — and  a  sick  sensation  rose  in  her  heart,  for  she  saw  herself,  in  pro- 
spective, the  wife  of  Mr.  Chandos. 

'<  But  where  is  mamma  ?"  They  looked  very  grave  at  the  question, 
and  Aunt  Grape  spoke. 

"  We  kept  it  from  you,  Anna  dear,  not  wishing  to  give  you  pain,  but 
your  poor  mamma  has  been  laid  up  with  a  long  illness — a  nervous  fever, 
brought  on,  I  feel  convinced,  by  all  sorts  of  anxieties.  You  shall  go  up 
to  see  her  when  we  have  prepared  her  for  it;  it  does  not  do  now  to  take 
her  by  surprise.  She  is  better,  and  I  hope  will  soon  be  amongst  us  again. 
That  is  the  secret  of  this,"  added  Mrs.  Grape,  in  a  lower  tone,  pointing 
to  all  that  Anna  had  noticed  ;  ^  her  illness  has  been  expensive,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  spend  in  one  point  without  retrenching  in  another.  We 
manage  to  have  a  bit  of  fire  in  an  evening,  and  your  mamma  has  it  all 
day." 
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Her  raffenng  frthery  patient  and  cheerful  under  his  many  discomforts; 
her  emaciated  mother,  in  need  of  restoratives  and  luxuries  quite  beyond 
their  means  of  procuring  her  I  Oh,  Anna  Leicester,  jou  arrived  at  home 
at  an  unlucky  moment  for  the  strengthening  of  your  resolution  never  to 
become  Anna  Chandos. 

Not  quite,  that  day — ^not  quite;  but  the  next  her  mind  was  firmly  and 
irrevocably  made  up.  In  proof  of  which  she  imparted  the  tidings  to  her 
parents.  * 

''  But,  Anna,**  cried  her  thoughtful  father,  ^^  can  you  esteem — like  this 
gentleman  ?  Is  he  in  all  respects  one  that  your  better  judgment  would 
approve  of  for  a  husband  ?" 

She  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but,  with  a  changing  cheek,  inwardly 
offering  up  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin  to  pardon  her  falsehood.  The  quick- 
sighted  ws.  Grape  was  the  only  one  who  detected  the  hesitation  ;  but 
she  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  a  marriage  to  her  seemed  desirable 
only  as  its  means  were  ample ;  so  in  her  heart  she  commended  Anna. 

in  quicker  time  than  any  week  for  her  had  hitherto  flown  was  Anna 
Leicestef  again  standing  in  the  library  of  Chandos  House,  £EU!e  to  fiice  with 
Mr.  Chandos.  It  was  after  his  dinner  hour  when  she  arrived,  and  she  had 
wished  to  avoid  seeing  him  that  night ;  but  scarcely  had  she  joined  Miss 
Chandos  in  the  drawing-room,  before  a  message  came  from  him  that  he 
waited  for  her.  She  trembled  excessively  as  she  entered  the  library, 
fearing  she  knew  not  what :  but  he  seemed  more  collected  than  was  usual 
with  him  at  that  hour  of  the  evenine. 

^  I  am  glad  you  have  returned,  he  said,  more  gently,  or  it  may  be 
better  to  say  less  roughly  than  he  was  accustomed  to  speak. 

"  If  you  will  pardon  my  former  rejection  of  you,  sir,*'  She  faltered,  "  I 
am  ready  now  to  become  your  wife.** 

"  Your  friends  have  persuaded  you  to  accept  my  ofler,  thinking  it  an 
advantageous  one." 

'*  They  have  neither  persuaded  nor  dissuaded  me.  I  act  of  my  own 
freewill'* 

'^  But  the  privations  of  their  home  have  been  too  painful  for  you  to 
witness,"  he  continued;  **so  to  relieve  them  you  retract  your  unqualified 
rejection.     Not  very  flattering  to  my  love,  Miss  Leicester." 

The  tears  were  dropping  silently  from  her  ey^  as  she  stood  there 
under  the  light  of  the  lamps,  her  head  bent  downwards. 

''  I  am  aware  I  am  not  a  general  favourite  with  women,"  he  resumed, 
^'  but  no  wife  of  mine  need  be  unhappy  unless  she  choose.  I  have  some 
peculiarities,  and,  if  you  are  wise,  you  will  adapt  yourself  to  them.  At 
any  rate,  there  will  be  no  storms  in  our  wedded  life;  for  you  are  gentle 
and  mild :  qualities  that  unfortunately  were  not  possessed  by  the  first 
Mrs.  Chandos.  I  will  promise  that  you  shall  have  every  external  requisite 
about  you  to  make  you  happy." 

External!  However,  she  faintly  thainked  hiro,  though  the  rebellious 
sobs  were  rising  in  her  throat. 

He  went  to  a  desk,  and,  unlocking  it,  returned  to  place  some  bank- 
notes in  her  hand.     There  were  five  of  them  for  100/.  each. 

**  You  will  require  funds  for  your  new  preparations,"  he  said,  "  and  it 
mi^  be  for  your  private  wishes." 

She  would  have  pushed  the  roll  of  notes  away  from  her  indignantly, 
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and  the  angry  crimson  rose  in  ber  &ee.  What,  Anna  Leicester !  you 
irfao  hare  ddiberately — ^whatever  may  have  been  your  praiseworthy  motive 
— sold  yourself  for  gold,  would  you  reject  the  first  fruits  of  your  barter  ? 
No;  she  might  not :  aod  they  remained  claiq^  in  her  oold  and  reluctant 
fingers. 

'^  Yon  can  return  home  to-morrow,*'  prooeeded  Mr.  Chandos,  ^  lor  I 
si^pose  yon  would  prefer,  now,  not  to  remain  in  this  bouse  until  you 
enter  it  as  its  mistress.  Th^  settlements  shall  be  forwarded  to  you  at 
your  &ther's  residence  fi>r  signature;  and  you  shall  bear  from  me  there 
as  to  arrangements.'' 

She  thought  the  interview  was  over,  and  was  turning  to  leave  the 
room ;  but  be  i^oke  again* 

^And  now,  Miss  Looester,  which  day  wfll.you  fix  upon  lor  our 
wedding  ?     Let  it  be  within  a  month." 

'^  Sir ! — wedding  I-— within  a  month  T  she  gasped,  looking  i^  at  faim 
within  the  sudden  oontraetioii  of  pain  upon  ber  brow. 

^'What  need  of  delay?  We  have  known  eadi  other  for  twelve 
months.     In  our  ease  there  need  be  no  time  given  to  courting." 

Courting — from  him  I  Oh,  thank  God,  she  shivered,  that  he  was 
going  to  spare  ber  that !     Yet  marriage  must  oome  after. 

**•  The  law,  I  believe,  requires  three  weeks'  delay,"  be  said.  ^  But  let 
it  be  as  soon  as  yon  can  al£sr  that*' 

^'  I  will  write  you  word,"  she  whispered. 

'<  And  now,  Miss  Leicester,  I  will  bid  yon  fiuewelL  We  shall  not 
meet  a^n  imtil  our  weddingniay." 

She  beld  out  her  hand  in  answer  to  his ;  but,  leaning  ibrward,  he  drew 
her  face  towards  him  and  kissed  ber^  more  than  once.  With  a  scaroelv- 
suppressed  cry  of  anguish,  Anna  Lewester  flew  from  the  room  when  iie 
released  her. 

IV. 

It  was  a  grand  wedding ;  made  so  by  the  wishes  and  by  the  bounty 
of  Mr.  ChandoB.  Anna  stood  amidst  ber  bridesmaids,  ber  cheeks  a 
elowing  red,  too  surdy  the  effect  of  high .  excitement  It  is  mneb  tbe 
rashion  to  represent  an  unwilling  bride  with  a  £m»  all  white  and  gkaady : 
few  girls  have  gone  to  the  altar  in  a  sorer  spirit  than  did  Anna  Leicester, 
yet  her  crimsoned  dieeks  shooe  through  all  tbe  lace  and  veils  with  which 
they  were  bedizened. 

And  now  she  had  to  step  from  amongst  them,  and  kneel  beside  Mr. 
ChandoB.  The  Catholic  ceremony  had  ahready  been  performed.  To 
kneel  there  by  his  side,  and  in  God*s  holy  house,  in  tbe  presence  of  His 
minister,  to  plight  herself  to  be  to  that  man  a  loving  and  £uthful  wife — 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  himself — ^the  friend  of  bis  bosom — his  by  ni^t 
and  by  day^-to  cleave  unto  him  alone,  and  to  love  and  to  cbensh  him 
until  death  did  them  part 

And  she  did  it  all.  There  was  neither  fainting  nor  hesitation ;  and 
she  rose  up  from  the  altar  Mrs.  Chandos.  There  was  one  mid  burst  of 
hysterical  sobbing  when  they  pressed  round  in  the  vestry  to  ofiW  ber 
tlttir  congratulatdonB,  tbe  clergyman  calling  ber  by  her  new  name;  but  it 
was  over  in  a  moment.  And  when  she  steppea  with  ber  husband  into 
their  bridal  duiriot,  widi  all  the  appurtenances  and  attendants  necessary 
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to  weMi  and  station  aboat  hety  to  be  conveyed  milesr  away,  die  party 
would  have  laughed  incredulously  had  they  been  told  that  she  had  rather 
been  borne  along  in  her  eoffio. 


Aokjn  Ae  years  wore  away,  and  Anna  Leicester,  now  Mrs.  Chandos, 
was  in  her  fonr-and-twentieth  year.  Her  married  career  had  been  one 
oontinned  scene  of  inward  strife — strife  to  put  up  with  the  companionship 
of  her  distasteful  husband,  now  grown  m<»e  hke  a  brute  than  a  human 
bemg — strife  to  sabdue  her  own  chafed  and  rebellious  spirit^— strife  to 
do  her  duty  amidst  the  many  drawbacks  that  surrounded  her.  Her 
shattered  hedth,  her  pale  cheek,  and  her  saddened  eye,  told  of  the  lot 
that  was  hers.  One  consolation  attended  hermit  did  not  compensate 
for  her  own  life  of  disappointment,  but  it  went  far  towards  it — the  e£fec« 
taal  assistance  she  was  enabled  to  render  to  her  family.  And  those  were 
pleasant  days  when,  driving  in  her  carriage  to  their  now  cheerful  home,  she 
witnessed  the  comfort  and  happiness  she  had  been  so  delighted  to  bestow. 

Her  own  home  was  one  cl  solitude.  Few  persons  were  anxious  to 
risit  Mr.  Chandos,  and  his  daughter  had  removed  at  his  marriage,  to 
reside  with  her  mother^s  family,  they  having  taken  umbrage  that  Mr. 
Chandos  should  have  chosen  her  governess  for  his  second  wife. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Chandos,  with  his  habits,  should 
enjoy  a  long  life  ;  but  his  sudden  death  caused  a  shock  to  all  connected 
with  him.  He  retired  to  rest  one  evening,  not  far  removed  from  a  state 
of  insensibility;  and  Anna  awoke  in  the  night,  and  ibnnd  him  dead  by 
her  side. 

The  greater  portion  of  his  property  went  to  his  daughter.  Anna  had 
a  handsome  jointure,  which  would  go  from  her  at  her  death;  but  there 
was  a  sum  of  acioney  in  the  funds,  about  eighteen  thousand  pounds,  and 
this  was  left  to  her  ui^nditionally.  Mr.  Chandos  had,  at  least,  been 
muidfiil  of  his  promise,  that  she  should  have  it  in  her  power  to  support 
her  fiunily. 

To  all  who  looked  npon  her,  however,  it  might  have  a{^)eared  little 
probable  that  she  would  long  survive  her  husband.  Consumption,  the 
disease  which  had  carried  off  her  brothers  in  early  life,  had  undoubtedly 
attacked  her :  though  so  gradually,  so  imperceptibly,  that  her  family, 
who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  her  hollow  eye  and  faded  cheek,  sus- 
pected it  not. 

"  I  expect  a  gentleman  on  business  to  day,  mamma,"  she  observed  one 
morning  to  Mrs.  Leicester,  who  was  spending  two  or  ^ree  days  with  her. 
'^  I  shall  be  engaged  with  him  some  time." 

Mrs.  Leicester  thought  nothing  of  the  remark,  nor  of  the  lengthened 
visit,  though  the  gentleman  was  there  for  several  hours.  She  knew  that 
Anna  had  had  buaness  of  various  kinds  to  transact  since  her  husband's 
death.  In  the  evening,  however,  when  they  were  sitting  together  af%er 
dinner,  Mrs.  Chandos  inquired  if  her  mother  had  no  curiosity  on  the 
subject. 

"  Not  any,*  replied  Mrs.  Leicester.     "  Why  do  you  inquire  ?" 

*'  I  was  giving  directions  for  my  will." 

"  Oh,  Anna !"  uttered  Mrs.  Leicester,  "  a  irill !— at  your  age !" 

*'  The  young  die  sometimes,  mamma." 

There  was  scKnething  in  her  daughter's  tone  which  strudc  to  the  heart 
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of  Mrs.  Leicester*     *^  Have  you  cause  to  libink  that  jou  are  ill,  Anna?" 
she  inquired. 

"This  is  spring,  mamma — early  spring,"  was  the  answer  of  Mrs, 
Chandos.  "  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shsil  live  to  see  the  autumn." 
Mrs.  Leicester  was  too  much  shocked  to  speak,  and  Anna  continued : 
"  Hence  I  have  been  making  my  will.  With  the  exception  of  a  small 
annuity  to  Susan,  who  has  served  me  faithfully  since  my  marriage,  and  a 
thousand  pounds  to  the  Church  to  put  up  masses  for  my  soul,  the  whole  of 
the  money  at  my  own  disposal  is  bequeathed  to  you  and  papa.  May  you 
long  enjoy  it  tos^ether,  my  dear  mother — ^long  after  I  am  gone.  I  may 
surely  pray  for  tnat,  for  I  purchased  it  with  my  life's  happiness." 

"  You  must  have  advice,"  cried  Mrs.  Leicester,  starting  up  in  agitation 
-—"the  best  advice  the  kingdom  can  afford,  instantly;  without  a  moment's 
delay." 

Anna  laid  her  hand  upon  her  arm.     "  Calm  yourself,  mother ;  exdte- 
ment  will  benefit  neither  of  us.     /  have  had  advice :  you  cannot  think 
that  I  should  nve  myself  over  to  death  note,  without  an  effort     But  not 
all  the  skill  in  England  can  avail  me  anything." 
"Did  they  tell  you  so?" 

"  Do  they  ever?  You  never  find  a  doctor  so  frighten  his  patients.  But 
I  gathered  sufficient  to  know  that  my  days  are  numbered." 

Oh,  child— chiki !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leicester,  "  who  is  to  break  this  to 
your  father?" 

"  I  wonder,"  cried  Anna,  trying  to  speak  gaily,  as  if  to  cover  the  last 
words,  and  checking  the  tears  they  had  caused  to  arise — "  I  wonder  if  I 
shall  live  to  see  this  wonderful  Exhibition  ?" 
"  That  will  open  before  autumn,  Anna." 
"  But  when  I  come  back  1  may  be  too  weak  to  visit  it" 
"  Come  back  firom  where?"  inquired  Mrs.  Leicester,  almost  doubting 
if  her  usually  collected,  sensible  child  was  wand^ng. 

"I  have  wished  for  a  long  while  to  go  to  France  to  see  my  old  instruc- 
tress," explained  Mrs.  Chandos,  "  and,  now  that  I  have  nothing  to  prevent 
me,  the  wish  has  become  irrepressible.     I  must  gratify  it,  mother." 
"  But  not  to  remain  long,  Anna?" 
"  Two  or  three  weeks,  probably." 

"  The  voyage-T-the  change  may  do  you  good,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Leices- 
ter, brightening  up.  "  It  may  quite  restore  you ;  for  oh!  Anna,  I  do  hope 
and  trust  it  is  not  as  you  dread.  Aunt  Grape  shall  accompany  you. 
When  do  you  think  of  going  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  signed  my  will.  And  that  is  to  be  ready  in  a  few 
days." 

VL 
Thet  arrived  in  Dover,  Mrs.  Chandos  and  her  aunt,  in  time  to  catch 
the  mail-packet,  the  Undine,     It  proved  to  be  a  violently  rough  sea,  and 
ere  Mrs,  Chandos  landed  at  Ciilais  she  had  broken  a  blood-vessel.     They 
carried  her  on  shore,  and  medical  assistance  was  immediately  at  hand. 

"  Do  not  write  home  to  alarm  them,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Grape.  "  It  is 
but  a  trifling  hurt,  caused  by  the  straining.  I  shall  be  better  in  a  day 
or  two." 

She  really  appeared  to  be  so  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
her  aunt,  persisted  in  going  on  to  the  place  of  her  destination  sooner 
than  she  ought  to  have  done.     Anna  proceeded  at  once  to  the  school 
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She  was  much  excited  at  meetiog  her  old  friends  and  companions ;  a 
distressing  fit  of  coughing  came  on,  and  the  hlood-vessel  hurst  a  second 
time.  Her  recovwy  now  was  hopeless,  and  Aunt  Grape  wrote  for  Mrs. 
Leicester. 

On  receiving  the  letter,  Htn.  Leicester,  in  the  greatest  distress  of 

mind,  started  for  France  ;  and  on  her  arrival  at  the  hotel  at (the 

name  of  the  town  is  porposely  omitted),  she  was  met  hy  her  sister-in- 
law,  in  so  strange  a  state  of  excitement  that  she  appeared  to  the  quiet 
Mrs.  Leicester  to  he  almost  frantic.  She  could  not  immediately  compre- 
hend the  cause. 

*'  It  was  at  the  school  that  Anna  was  taken  ill,"  repeated  Mrs.  Grape, 
galloping  her  words  one  over  the  other,  <'  and  they  laid  her  in  bed  there. 
But  since  the  following  morning  they  have  not  allowed  me  to  see  her, 
and  I  have  found  out  that  she  is  constantly  surrounded  by  those  priests. 
The  Catholic  religion  may  demand  that — I  know  not ;  but  it  can  have 
no  right  to  separate  a  dying  girl  from  her  nearest  relatives." 

With  pale,  compressed  lips,  Mrs.  Leicester  took  the  arm  of  her  sister- 
in-law,  and,  just  as  she  was,  in  her  travelling  attire,  walked  at  once  to 
the  school.  They  were  shown  into  the  visitor's  parlour,  and  the  younger 
of  the  two  sisters  keeping  the  establishment  appeared. 

**  I  am  come,*'  said  Mrs.  Leicester,  "to  see  my  child." 

The  lady  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  replied.  She  was  f^he,  and 
desoteCy  and  all  the  rest  of  it  that  the  French  are  so  fond  of  being,  but  to 
comply  with  Mrs.  Leicester's  demand  was  impossible. 

And  to  all  the  forcible  remonstrances  of  Mrs.  Leicester,  the  indignant 
ravings  of  Aunt  Grape,  which,  being  uttered  in  English,  lost  somewhat  of 
their  effect,  and  the  threatenings  to  appeal  to  the  public  authorities,  the 
same  uncompromising  answer  was  returned.  It  was  quite  impossible 
they  could  be  allowed  to  see  the  invalid,  for  her  spiritual  directors  had 
issued  a  mandate  to  forbid  it. 

Mrs.  Grape  was  for  hastening  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville  at  once,  or  to  any 
other  place  where  she  thought  she  could  obtain  assistance  ;  but  the  night 
hours  were  growing  late,  and  she  found  she  had  no  alternative  but  to 
wait  till  morning. 

And  what  was  taking  place  in  that  sick  chamber  ? — what  had  been 
taking  place  ever  since  Anna  was  laid  there  ?  Standing  round  her  bed 
were  three  holy  fathers,  in  their  black  shirts  and  shaven  crowns.  The 
one  nearest  to  her,  who  was  the  chief  spokesman,  or  remonstrator,  was 
Father  Pierre  ;  he  who  had  formerly  been  most  instrumental  in  her  con- 
version. 

£ut  could  they  have  been  all  that  time — days — bringing  her  mind 
into  a  fitting  state  for  death,  and  administering  to  her  the  last  consolations 
of  religion  ?  No ;  they  had  not  begun  to  administer  its  consolations 
yet ;  and,  moreover,  they  were  telling  her  they  never  would  administer 
them,  unless  she  complied  with  their  demands,  and  bequeathed  all  she 
might  die  possessed  of  to  their  Church. 

And  the  whole  of  this  time,  in  spite  of  the  persuasions,  sometimes 
insinuating,  sometimes  angry,  of  those  priests — in  spite  of  the  irresistible 
mastery  they  exercised  over  her  will,  had  Mrs.  Chandos  held  out  Her 
distress  of  mind — distress  is  but  a  weak  word  for  it — was  pitiable  to 
witness.  On  one  hand,  she  must  leave  her  parents  to  the  bitter  ills  of 
poverty  for  the  remainder  of  their  days  on  earth,  her  poor,  suffering 
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£Either,  stilly  comparatively,  so  young ;  or  she  must  die  unabsolved,  and 
consign  herself  to  eternal  tortures. 

She  had  turned  her  face  from  them,  and  lay  with  it  pressed  againat 
the  pillow,  knowing  that  not  many  hours  of  life  were  left  to  her.  Father 
Pierre,  for  the  hundredth  time,  was  exhorting  her  to  obedi^iee  for  the 
good  of  her  soul ;  and  one  of  his  brethren  held  in  his  hand  a  ^»ed.  which 
they  had  caused  to  be  prepared^  bestowing  all  her  property  upon  the 
Catholic  Church.     The  only  thing  wanting  was  her  signature^ 

''  It  has  been  the  end  and  aim  for  which  I  have  toiled,*'  she  cried,  in  a 
tone  of  anguish,  suddenly  turning  towards  Father  Pierre.  "  For  that  I 
gave  up  all  dreams  of  happiness  in  my  own  existence.  I  am  dying  now, 
a  disappointed,  worn-out  woman,  yet  scarcely  more  than  a  girl  in  yean ;  aad 
this  one  source  of  consolation,  which  has  served  to  support  me  through 
all,  to  whisper  comfort  to  my  aching  heart  by  night  and  day,  you  would 
remove  from  me." 

'<  Recollect  that  the  duration  of  eternity  cannot  be  computed  by  time, 
my  daughter,"  remarked  the  priests  *^  Are  you  so  lost  in  compassion  for 
your  own  soul  that  you  persist  in  condemning  it  to  perdition  for  ever  ?'* 

'*  Have  mercy  upon  me  !**  she  moaned ;  ^' have  mercy  upon  me !" 

*'  Have  mercy  upon  yourself,  my  daughter.  I  tell  you  that  the  last 
sacraments  cannot  be  accorded  you  until  the  dn  you  were  guilty  of  in 
marrying  a  heretic  shall  be  expiated.  And  that  can  only  be  done  by 
bequeathing  such  of  his  worldly  substance  86  retnains  at  your  disposal  to 
the  true  Church,  that  it  may  be  spent  in  6a3ring  masses  for  your  souL" 

She  turned  her  aching  head  from  side  to  side — she  pressed  her  thin 
hands  upon  her  troubled  brow,  on  which  the  dews  of  death  were  gather- 
ing— she  dwelt  on  the  cpnflicting  thoughts  that  were  turning  her  brain 
to  madness,  and  making  a  hell  of  what  ought  to  have  been  a  peaceful 
dying  bed — and  then  soe  threw  her  arms  beseechingly  out  to  the  holy 
fathers,  imploring  of  them  any  words  that  might  bring  her  calmness. 

Can  the  result  be  doubted  ?  A  weak,  terriEed  woman,  contesting  with 
three  wily  men,  and  completely  in  their  power — ^men,  moreover,  who,  to 
her  perverted  mind,  were  endowed  with  attributes  from  on  high? 
Before  morning  the  deeds  were  signed  by  Mrs.  Chandos,  and  the  coveted 
religious  sacraments  were  administered  to  her.  The  priests  had  obtained 
their  wishes,  the  money  was  theirs,  and  Dr.  Leicester  and  his  family  were 
left  to  poverty. 

Do  not  think  the  account  of  this  death-bed  an  idle  tale,  you  who  read 
it.  Still  leas  deem  it  has  been  drawn  from  any  scenes  which  may  hare 
^one  forth  latterly  to  the  public  in  England.  It  took  place  in  France 
last  year,  just  as  I  have  related  it  here  to  you. 

'^  Say  that  you  forgive  me,  mother,  ere  I  go,"  she  whispered — ios 
now  that  their  ends  were  answered,  the  priests  graciously  withdrew  the 
proliibition  to  exclude  her  relatives  from  her— '^I  had  no  alternative, 
xet,  oh,  believe  me! — ^tell  it  to  my  dear  father — it  has  taken  away  all 
the  tranquillity  that  would  otherwise  have  been  mine  in  dying.** 

Mxs.  Leicester  leaned  over  and  blessed  her. 

'^  Tell  Edith,"  she  gasped,  ''  to  be  patient  and  hard-working,  that  she 
may  qualify  herself  for  a  governess,  as  I  did.  And  Heaven  grant  that 
she  may  some  time  have  it  her  power  to  do  for  you  as  I  would  have  done. 
To  her  the  same  impediment  can  never  arise^  for  she  will  live  and  die  a 
Protestant." 
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It  is  not  eveiy  great  man  i^tom  you  would  infallibly  find  to  be  such, 
by  means  of  a  five  minutes'  gossip  widi  bim  under  a  gateway,  daring  a 
shower  of  rain.  There  have  been  g^ms  of  purest  ray  serene,  and  all  iSiat 
sort  of  thing,  which  have  emitted  a  very  dreary  lustre  at  the  dinner-table  of 
patronising  big-wiggery,  or  in  the  saltms  of  blue-stockingism.  There  have 
been  gentlemen,  and  possibly  gentlewomen,  of  genius,  invited  to  packed 
assemblies  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  pumped;  who,  when  the 
handle  was  applied,  no  matter  how  vigorously,  by  successive  relays  of 
volunteers,  have  given  out  no  one  drop  of  the  anticipated  living  water ; 
and  wbo,  in  the  wickedness  or  the  crass  obduracy  of  their  hearts,  have 
ignored  the  hct  of  the  pumping  process  altogether,  and  though  eating 
a  good  supper  themselves,  have,  to  all  conversational  intents  and  purposes, 
sent  the  exhausted  pump-handlers  empty  away.  It  would  be  malicious 
to  assume,  as  a  general  rule,  that  they  have  done  this  out  of  malice  pre- 
pense. Perhaps  to  will  was  present  with  them,  but  the  power  was  want- 
ing ;  for  in  this  world  of  ours,  velle  and  posse  axe  highly  irregular  verbs, 
and  the  potential  mood  not  always  easy  of  conjugation.  Taciturnity  is 
certainly  no  proof  of  genius — witness  the  memorable  story  of  Coleridge's 
silent  fellow-guest,  whose  mouth  was  opened  only  at  the  advent  of  the 
apple-dumplings,  the^f  being  the  jockeys  for  him;  but  neither  is  it  a  dis- 
proof. Some  fine  spirits  who  can  present  novel  ideas  in  kaleidoscopic 
variety  upon  paper,  not  only  aweing  you  by  their  profundity,  but  dazzling 
you  by  their  tropical  splendour — the  sole  wand  of  their  enchantment 
being  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer — are  notorious  for  their  inability,  positive 
or  comparative  (and  in  either  case  superlative),  to  put  two  ideas  together 
by  word  of  mouth ;  £uling  even  to  find  a  door  of  utterance  in  what  Mr. 
Alfred  Cole  calls  *^  that  eternal  refuge  for  the  destitute  of  small  talk" — 
the  weather. 

When  some  strong-minded  and  hale-lunged  female  complained  to 
Goldsmith  that  really  he  made  but  an  indifferent  figure  in  conversation, 
Oliver  for  once  had  the  power  to  acquit  himself  with  eclat  in  the  retort 
courteous:  ''Madam,"  quoth  he,  ^  I  have  but  ninepence  in  ready  money, 
but  I  can  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds."  Nor,  with  aU  our  admiration  for 
the  great  bear  of  Lichfield,  can  we  help  sympathising  with  honest  Noll, 
when  he  rebuked  Boswell  and  the  Boswellian  clique  for  tbe  exclusiveness 
of  their  hero-worship,  and  for  making  conversation  a  monarchy  when  it 
ought  to  be  a  republic.  Monopoly  is  opposed  to  sound  and  healthy  policy 
in  these  social  economics.  The  Protectionists  are  in  this  instance,  at 
least,  heretical;  the  Free-traders  are  the  catholic  communion.  The 
natural  tendency  of  things,  however,  is  to  the  former — ^to  the  monopoly 
system,  in  deference  to  the  superiority  of  some  one  master-mind ;  and  the 
province  of  such  legislation  as  the  subject  admits^  is  to  provide  checks 
and  counteracting  forces  against  the  undue  development  of  restrictive 
duties.  Among  the  Greeks,  every  symposium^  as  Mr.  de  Quincey  some- 
where observes,  had  its  set  of  rules,  and  vigorous  they  were ;  had  its  own 
symposiarch  to  govern  it,  and  a  tyrant  he  was — elected  democratically,  he 
became,  when  once  instidled,  an  autocrat  not  less  despotic  than  the  King 
of  Persia.     Thus,  recurring  to  Johnson,  the  aati-socifd  effect  of  his  con- 
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venatioDal  autocracy  may  be  illustrated  by  tbe  disgust  which  \yooT  seositiye 
^*  Goldy*'  felt,  when  interrupted  in  a  tolerably  successful  speech  by  the  cry 
of  a  German  guest,  who  had  noticed  Herr  Samuel's  preliminary  symp- 
toms, ^*  Stop!  stop!  Toctor  Shonson*8  going  to  shpeak!"  €rontle  and 
holy  George  Herbert  gives  good  counsel,  and  profitable  for  all  times,  when 
he  says  : 

If  thou  be  master-gunner,  spend  not  all 
That  thou  canst  speak,  at  once  -,  but  husband  it, 
And  give  men  turns  of  speech:  do  not  forestall 
By  lavishness  thine  own,  and  other's  wit. 

As  if  thou  madest  thy  will     A  civil  guest 
Will  no  more  talkalC  than  eat  all  the  feast.* 

Of  the  last  line,  the  better-known  verses  of  Swift  are  little  more  than 
a  paraphrase  or  amplification  : 

Conversation  is  but  carving: — 
Give  no  more  to  everj'  guest 
Than  he's  able  to  digest ; 
Give  him  always  of  the  prime. 

And  but  little  at  a  time 

And  that  you  may  have  your  due, 
Let  your  neighbours  carve  for  you. 

There  should  be  no  first  fiddle,  it  has  been  pithily  said,  at  a  private 
concert.  Nothing  can  be  more  offensive  than  the  pas  seul  of  a  preten- 
tious twaddler,  who  mounts  the  table  *<  crammed  like  a  Cambiidge 
wrangler  or  a  Norfolk  turkey,"  in  some  particular  subject,  and  figures 
away  like  one  who  has  taken  out  his  license  for  the  evening,  and  means 
to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  act.  Hanging  is  too  good  for  him,  and 
smoking  him  for  a  bore  is  what  he  cannot  appreciate.  There  are  despots 
of  this  kind  who  seem  to  claim  the  right  of  monologue  as  indefeasibly 
theirs  de  jure  as  well  as  defacto^  and  who  echo  in  effect  the  command  of 
Augustus  to  Cinna: 

Observe  ezactement  la  loi  que  je  tMmpose : 
PrSte,  sans  me  troubler,  Toreille  a  mon  discours  ; 
D'aucun  mot,  d'aucun  cri,  n*en  interromps  le  cours.f 

And  yet  they  will  congratulate  you,  at  parting,  on  the  pleasant  evening 
you  have  had  together,  and  on  the  charming  tone  of  the  conversation. 
Chateaubriand  tells  us,  that  when  he  had  his  first  interview  with  Napo- 
leon, every  sentence  was  the  property  of  the  consul;  nevertheless, 
'Tontanes  and  Madame  Bacciochi  spoke  to  me  of  the  satisfaction  the 
consul  had  felt  with  ray  conversation  I  I  had  not  opened  my  lips  ;  so 
this  meant  £o  say  that  Bonaparte  was  pleased  with  himself  J — a  pleasure, 
by  the  way,  not  unknown  to  Chateaubriand  himself,  honest  gentleman. 
And  we  snould  be  sorry  to  deny,  that  where  genius  is  the  oracle,  the 
pleasure  is  two-edged;  the  boon  is  not  like  the  Irishman's  reciprocity,  all 
in  one  direction,  butblesseth  him  that  takes  as  well  as  him  that  gives — 
listener  as  well  as  speaker.  Even  genius,  however,  as  we  have  implied, 
may  assume  too  much,  and  swell  its  prerogative  to  a  degree  that  shall 
make  the  faithful  commons  of  its  realm  exclaim  with  one  accord,  *'  This 

♦  "The  Church  Porch." 

JComeille:  "  Cinna,"  Acte  V.,  Scfenc  I. 
"M^moiresd'outre-tombe."  ad.  1803. 
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power  of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  dimi- 
nished." 

When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.  The  conver- 
sational autocrat  of  America,  Margaret  Fuller,  discovered  in  an  eloquent 
table-talker's  eye  a  beam  that  might  have  honoured  the  trees  of  her 
native  aboriginal  forests — big  enough  and  solid  enough  to  settle  that 
little  mote  of  Iters  in  an  ''  almighty  smash.'*  She  complained  to  Emer- 
son, "  The  worst  of  hearing  Carlyle  is,  that  you  cannot  interrupt  him. 
I  understand  the  habit  and  power  of  haranguing  have  increased  very 
much  upon  him,  so  that  you  are  a  perfect  prisoner  when  he  has  once  got 
hold  of  you.  To  interrupt  him  is.  a  physical  impossibility."*  It  makes 
one  laugh  maliciously  to  contemplate  this  process  of  retribution.  But^ 
the  more  immediate  object  of  our  present  '^  exposition  "  is  one  whom  Mr. 
Carlyle  himself  has  lately  weighed  and  found  wanting  in  the  scales  of 
conversational  power — Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge — "de  monologue,"  as 
De  Stael  used  to  call  him.  A  monopolist  he  was  by  common  assent,  and 
ex  animo  consent,  except  in  few  and  transitory  cases.  Charles  Lamb 
mentions  that  Irving  once  ^'  came  back  to  ask  me  if  I  could  ever  get  a 
word  in  with  Coleridge.  '  No,'  said  I,  '  I  never  want'  '  Why,  perhaps 
it  is  better  not,'  said  the  parson,  and  went  away,  determined  how  to 
behave  in  future."t  Until  recently  the  right  of  monopoly,  on  account  of 
his  oracular  infallibility,  has  been  almost  universally  conceded  to  him. 
But  the  note  of  reaction  has  sounded ;  the  flowing  tide  is  threatened 
with  an  ebb ;  the  Latter-day  Pamphleteer  has  indicated,  in  his  own  sig- 
nificant way,  that  the  Highgate  hero-worship  was  wasted  on  Coleridgean 
moonshine,  and  that  it  is  fim  time  for  stalwart  iconoclasts  to  use  their 
axes  and  hammers  upon  the  curious  carved  work  of  this  latter-day  sham. 
We,  who  love — ^from  laziness  or  other  cause — the  comfortable  ola  canon, 
''  In  medio  tutimmus  t5»,"  and  who  often  detect  ourselves  quoting  good  * 
Sir  Roger's  wise  saw,  that  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question — ^who  eschew  superlatives,  and  presume  to  translate  semper  in 
extremis  by  "  always  in  hot  water" — propose  indulging  ourselves  with  a 
brief  retrospect  of  the  position  enjoyed  by  Coleridge,  and  the  peculiar 
attraction  exercised  over  satellites,  small  and  great,  by  this  brigfht  par- 
ticular star. 

As  devout  Mussulmans  regard  Mecca,  even  so  did  bands  of  young 
England,  twenty  years  ago  and  more,  regard  Highgate  Hill,  and  the 
house  of  Mr.  Gillman,  or  Killman,  as  Elia  perversely  misread  the  worthy 
doctor's  name.  Here  the  sage  uttered  his  philosophic  responses  to  clients 
of  every  order.  He  was  altered,  indeed,  from  days  '^  when  he  was  young 
— ah !  woful  when :  ah !  for  the  change  'twixt  now  and  then !"  His 
conversation  was  in  another  key  from  that  of  the  time  when  Hazlitt  first 
knew,  and '  De  Quincey  first  admired  and  aided  him ;  when,  like  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Brown,  so  cleverly  etched  by  Mackworth  Praed, 

His  talk  was  like  a  stream,  which  runs 

With  rapid  change  from  rocks  to  roses; 
It  slipped  nom  politics  to  puns  ; 

It  passed  from  Mahomet  to  Moses; 

•  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli.    Vol.  ill. 
t  Letters,  Conversations,  &c.,  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,  1835. 
March. — YOis.  xciv.  no.  ccclxxv.  u 
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BeeiDtting  with  the  laws  which  keep 

The  planets  in  their  radiant  courses, 
And  ending  with  some  precept  deep 
For  dressing  eels  or  shoeing  horses. 
It  was  now  pent  up  in  narrower  channels ;  wide  enough,  howerer,  and 
diversified  enough  to  excite  pilgrims  of  everj  caste  to  hasten  thither  and 
seek  to  quench  their  thirst     Those  who  had  known  him  of  old,  and  a 
new  generation  to  whom  his  new  theories  promised  an  £1  Dorado  of 
spiritual  wealthy  met  together  and  worshipped  under  the  same  roo£ 
Lamb,  ''the  frolic  and  die  gentle,"  came  in  grateful  remembrance  of 
evenings  at  the  ''  Cat  and  Salutation,"  and  went  away  gneving  over  the 
wreck  of  ancient  hopes.*     Wordsworth  came,  to  renew  his  much-prized 
feUowship  with  that 

Noticeable  man  with  large  grey  eyes, 

with  whom  he  had  so  often  and  so  happily  walked  in  friendly  guise,  or 
lay  upon  the  moss  by  brook  or  tree.  Southey  came,  to  talk  aboot  old 
finends  and  old  scenes — Bristol  and  the  Cottles,  Keswick  and  the  Lakers, 
from  old  Bishop  Watson  to  poor  Hartley,  or  Job,  as  his  uncle  called  for 
him,  for  his  impatience.  Talfourd  came,  *'a  lawyer  prosperous  and 
young-hearted."  Edward  Irving  came,  and  sat  at  this  Gamaliers  feet, 
and  gathered  seed  to  fructify  in  next  Sunday^s  sermons.  John  Steriing 
came,  and  measured  every  mellifluous  cadence  of  the  old  man  eloquent. 
And  Carlyle  came,  and  came,  and  came ;  and,  by  his  own  showing,  went 
empty  away.  So  he  says  now  ;  but  did  he  think  so  then  f  Perhaps  he 
did ;  and  perhaps  others  shared  in  the  conviction :  but  none  could,  for  all 
that,  re^t  the  spell  of  the  wizard,  attracting  them  ag^n  and  again 
within  the  circle  of  his  enchanted  ground.  The  effect  was  like  that 
wrought  upon  tihe  melancholy  mild-eyed  Lotos-eaters  in  Tennyson's 
fragment,  when  they  found 

How  sweet  it  was,  hearing  the  downward  stream. 
With  half  shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream. 

For,  stimulating  as  was  Coleridge's  talk,  it  was  something  of  an  opiate 
withal,  and  partook  of  his  own  sluggish  physique.  His  was  a  mighty 
intellect,  says  Leigh  Hunt,  put  upon  a  sensual  body :  two  affirmatives  in 
him  made  a  negiU^ve ;  he  was  veiy  metaphysical  and  very  corporeal — so 
in  mooting  everything,  he  said  (so  to  speak)  nothing.f  Opium  con- 
firmed this  constitutional  predisposition,  and  confirmed  the  habit  of  re* 
verie.  Tasso,  in  Goethe's  play,  is  assured  by  that  well-meaning  but 
officious  and  prigg^  gentleman,  Messer  Antonio,  that 

*  In  one  of  his  letters  he  speaks  of  Coleridge  at  Highgate  as  *<  playing  at 
leaving  off  laud — m;  I  thmk,"  he  adds,  "his  essentials  not  touched;  ne  is  very 
bad,  but  then  he  wonderftdly  picks  up  another  day :  and  his  fiice,  when  he  repeats 
his  verses,  hath  its  ancient  gloiy;  an  archangel  a  litde  damaged."  See  Talfoord's 
*<  Final  Memorials.''  The  allusion  to  "  playing  at  leaving  off "  the  fatal  drag, 
reminds  us  of  De  Qoincey's  remark,  that  it  would  seem  that  although  Coleridge 
came  to  Glllman's  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  leave  off  laudanum,  he  did  entice 
G.  to  commence  opium-eating.  ** This  is  droll;  and  it  makes  us  laugh  horribly. 
Gillman  should  have  reformed  him;  and  lol  he  corrupts  GiUman."  See  the  re- 
view of  '<  Gilhnan's  Coleridge,"  in  Blackwood,  January,  1845. 

t  Autobiogn^hy.    Yol.ii 
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It  is  most  certain,  an  intemperate  life, 

As  it  engenders  wtM,  distemper'd  dreams. 

At  length  doth  make  us  dream  in  open  day*'— 

a  tandem^  or  "  at  length,"  which  Coleridee  was  now  driving  in  gallant 
style.  For  he  had  taken  to  dzinking  what  Horace  f  calls  the  poctda 
Leihctos  ducentta  somnos,  until  A«,  too,  was  thoroughly  versed  in  that 
moUts  inertia  which  tantam  diffundit  imis  oblivionem  sensibus.  After 
lauding  Godwin's  power  of  concentrating  his  faculties,  of  keeping  them 
at  home,  to  ply  Uieir  task  in  the  workshop  of  the  brain,  diligently  and 
effectually,  Hazlitt  complains,:^  by  way  of  contrast,  that  Coleridge's  gos- 
siped away  their  time,  and  gadded  about  from  house  to  house— that  he 
delighted  in  nothing  but  episodes  and  digressions,  neglected  whatever  he 
undertook  to  perform,  and  could  act  only  on  spontaneous  impulses,  without 
object  or  mewod.  His  lethaigic  love  of  procrastination  was  proverbial. 
lake  Will  Waterproof  he  might  too  truly  sing, 

For  I  had  hope,  by  something  rare,  to  prove  myself  a  poet ; 
But  while  I  plan  and  plan,  my  hair  is  grey  before  I  know  it. 

Or,  like  the  to-morrow  worshippers  in  Persius,  he  seemed  to  argue  with 
himself, 

Cras  hoc  fiet    Idem  eras  fiet.     Quid  ?    Quasi  magnum 
Nempe  diem  donas  ?    Sed  cum  lux  altera  venit, 
Jam  cras  hesternum  consumpsimus ;  ecce  aliud  cras 
Egerit  hos  annos,  et  semper  pauliim  erit  ultra.{ 

There  was  something  radically  unpractical  in  his  mind,  and  this  ^'  effect 
defective"  rather  aided  than  marred  his  reputation  as  a  prophet  of 
idealism,  a  fine  spirit  who  could  live  and  expatiate  and  soar  in  an  ex- 
hausted ur-pump.  Southey  described,  his  mind  as  being  in  a  perpetual 
St  Vitus's  dance,  eternal  activity  without  action.  He  excited  vast  ex- 
pectations on  the  part  of  his  auditors,  but  the  glorious  summer  of  their 
nopes  too  often  faded  into  a  winter  of  discontent.  They  seemed,  at  the 
outset,  to  catch  glimpses  of  new  truth,  revelations  of  an  all-embracing  and 
all-reconciling  science,  and  were  fain  to  confide  in  his  dicta  ka  in  an  in- 
spiration, to  accept  them  as  a  key  to  the  arcana  of  life,  to  scrutinise  and 
cherish  them  as  a  potential  solution  of  all  mysteries ;  but  ere  long  the 
disciple  had  to  complain  of  being  run  out  of  breath,  and  to  mourn  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  his  hope,  the  mirage-like  character  of  his  Fair 
Havens.  This  winged  man,  he  would  object,  in  Emerson's  fashion,  who 
will  cany  me  into  the  heavens,  does  nothing  but  whirl  me  into  the  clouds, 
leaping  and  frisking  about  with  me  athwart  the  sky-rack,  still  affirming 
that  he  is  bound  heavenward ;  and  I,  being  a  novice,  am  slow  in  per- 
ceiving that  he  does  not  know  his  way  thither— or  that  if  he  doesy  it  is 
in  some  aerial  vdiicle  not  licensed  to  carry  two.  While  Coleridge  was 
speakings — descanting  on  human  existence,  and  exhibiting  in  vivid  hues 
"  the  various  forms  of  things,  caught  in  their  fairest,  happiest  attitude," 
his  hearers  were  wrapt  in  admiration,  and  kept  still  silence,  and  felt  their 
power  to  see  even  as  he  saw ;  but  when  that  voice  was  hushed,  they  could 
not  but  own  to  themselves,  with  a  sigh, 

♦  Torquato  Tasso.    Act  V^  Scene  I.  t  Bpod.  xiv. 

X  Spirit  of  the  Age.  §  Persius,  Sat.  v.,  L  66-69. 
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That  combinations  so  serene  and  bright 
Cannot  be  lasting  in  a  world  like  ours.* 

Minds  congenial  to  his  own  in  philosophy  and  religion  were  often  com- 
pelled to  a  confession  of  this  kind.  Minds  of  a  more  antagonistic  order 
expressed  it  without  compulsion.  Thus  Hazlitt,  in  his  rough  way,  pro* 
nounced  him  an  '<  excellent  talker — veiy,  if  jou  let  him  start  from  no 
premises  and  come  to  no  conclusion.**  Similarly,  Mr.  Leigh  Hnntf  con- 
ddered  his  politics  and  theosophy  to  be  both  at  the  mercy  of  a  discursive 
genius,  intellectually  bold,  but  educationally  timid,  which,  anxious  to 
bring  conviction  and  speculation  together,  mooting  all  points  as  it  went, 
and  throwing  the  subtlest  glancing  lights  on  many,  ended  in  satisf^ong 
nobody  and  concluding  nothing.  In  more  caustic  style  has  Mr.  Carlyle 
analysed  the  table-talk  of  the  ^^rapt  one  with  the  godlike  forehead" — 
than  which,  he  affirms,  no  talk  in  this  century,  or  in  any  other,  could  be 
more  surprising, — talk  that  did  not  flow  anywhither  like  a  river,  but 
spread  everywhither  in  inextricable  currents  and  regurgitations  like  a 
lake  or  sea;  terribly  deficient  in  definite  goal  or  aim— nay,  often  in 
logical  intelligibility ;  what  you  were  to  believe  or  do,  on  any  earthly  or 
heavenly  thing,  obstinately  refusing  to  appear  from  it:  so  that  most 
times  you  felt  logically  lost,  swamped  near  to  drowning  in  this  tide  of 
ingenious  vocables,  spreading  out  boundless  as  if  to  submerge  the  world^ 
A  refined  and  often  sublime  mysticism  was  the  cunning  of  his  right 
hand,  the  very  lock  of  his  strength ;  so  that  he  is  truly  as  well  as  finely 
called 

The  visionary  Coleridge,  who 

Did  sweep  his  thoughts  as  angels  do 

Their  wings,  with  cadence  up  the  blue.$ 

His  art  as  a  painter  of  chiaroscuro  was  consummate;  but  then  the 
limning,  by  its  very  nature,  would  not  bear  inspection.  It  was  like  his 
**  Kubla  Khan,"  which  poetic  vision  he  repeated  so  enchantingly,  that,  to 
quote  Charles  Lamb  again,  *'  it  irradiates  and  brings  heaven  and  elysian 
bowers  into  my  parlour  while  he  sings  or  says  it ;  but  there  is  an  ob- 
servation, 'Never  tell  your  dreams,*  and  I  am  almost  afraid  that  <  Kubla 
Khan*  is  an  owl  that  won*t  bear  daylight.  I  fear  lest  it  should  be  dis- 
covered, by  the  lantern  of  topography  and  clear  reducting  to  letters,  no 
better  than  nonsense,  or  no  sense.'* |  Even  the  "Lay  Sermons**  were 
censured  by  Southey,  as  teeming  with  matter  which  scarcely  half  a  dozen 
men  in  England  could  understand,-^*'  I  certainly,*'  he  frankly  avows,  *^  am 
not  of  thb  number.**  And  what  he  talked  was  still  more  charged  with 
the  like  splendida  fcudnora.  Good  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  candid  naive 
mode,  while  paying  homage  to  the  mighty  unremitting  stream  of  Cole- 
ridge*s  eloquence,  marvelled  how  Irving  could  sit  at  his  feet  so  long  and 
so  frequently :  '^  There  is  a  secret,  and  to  me  as  yet  unintelligible  com- 
munion of  spirit  between  them,  on  the  ground  of  a  certain  German 
mysticism  and  transcendental  lake-poetry,  which  I  am  not  yet  up  to. 
Gordon  says  it  is  all  unintelligible  nonsense,  and  I  am  sure  a  plain  Fife 
man,  as  uncle  '  Tammas,'  had  he  been  alive,  would  have  pronounced  it 

*  'Wordsworth.  t  ^^  his  Imagination  and  Fancy. 

iUfe  of  John  Sterling.  $  Mrs.  Browning. 

Mr.  Landor  characterises  S.T.  C's  poetry  as  made  up  of  ''bright  colours 
without  form,  sublimely  void." 
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the  greatest  buff  he  ever  heard  id  his  life."*  And  all  because  the 
talker's  life  had  been  an  '<  abstract  thinking  and  dreaming,  idealistic^ 
passed  amid  the  ghosts  of  defanct  bodies  and  of  unborn  ones."  You 
were  hydropathised  in  copious  shower-baths  of  water  bewitched — you 
were  homceopathised  with  infinitesimal  globules  of  patent-mecUcine— 
you  were  mesmerised  and  placed  en  rapport  with  a  clairvoyant  of  the 
first  class.  **  And  you  swam  and  flutterea  in  the  mistiest  wide  unintel- 
ligible deluge  of  things,  for  most  part  in  a  rather  profitless  uncomfortable 
manner.  Glorious  islets,  too,  I  have  seen  rise  out  of  the  haze ;  but  they 
were  few,  and  soon  swallowed  in  the  general  element  again." f  Be  hu 
topic  what  it  might,  it  was  not  long  in  leading  him  into  the  ^'  high  seas 
of  theosophic  phUosopbyy  the  hazy  infinitude  of  Kantean  transcendentalism, 
wi^  its  '  sum-m-mjects'  and  '  om-m-mjects.' "  Yet  in  constructing  this 
main  line  he  loved  to  diverge  into  branch  lines  a  thousand  and  one ; 
never  forgetting  the  primal  and  all-absorbing  theme,  but  enriching,  or, 
at  least,  diversifying  it  by  multitudinous  subsidiary  digressions.  K  this 
discursive  habit  was  a  fault,  it  was  also  a  charm.  It  might  prove  the 
talker's  want  of  method  ;  it  also  proved  his  mental  wealth.  If  it  kept 
you  waiting  for  the  Q.E.D.,  it  made  amends  by  its  fertility  of  ''by-the- 
way"  iUustratioD  and  parenthetical  sugfgestiveness.  His  conversation,  if 
it  IS  to  be  so  called,  has  been  defined  a  self-evolved  speculation  of  the 
moment — a  thinking  aloud,  requiring  almost  as  comprehensive  a  mind  as 
his  own  to  follow  out  its  chain  of  reasoning,  its  linked  subtleties.  Few, 
however,  had  the  patience,  if  they  had  the  power,  to  accommodate  theni- 
selves  to  the  meanderings  of  his  monologues.  Hazlitt  was  wroth  at 
"nothing  but  episodes  and  digressions,**  and  maintained  they  were  with- 
out object  or  method.  It  ovas,  however,  what  has  been  called  the  sur- 
passing subtletyl  of  Coleridge's  mind  which  thus  tended  continually  to 
retard  him  in,  or  divert  him  from,  the  straightforward  path  of  thought 
— a  subtlety  which  was  constantly  descrying  the  most  unobvious  rela- 
tions, and  detecting  the  most  veiled  aspect  of  things,  and  pervading  their 
substance  in  quest  of  whatever  was  most  latent  in  their  nature ;  so  that, 
in  entering  on  a  train  of  argument  to  determine  a  given  question,  he 
would  advance  one  acute  thought,  and  another,  and  another ;  but  just 
then  perceiving  among  these  primary  thoughts  so  many  secondaries — so 
many  bearinn  distinctions,  and  analogies — so  many  ideas  starting  side- 
ways from  the  main  line  of  thought — so  many  pointings  towards  objects 
inmiitely  remote — he  would  often  suspend  for  a  good  while  the  proeress 
towards  the  intended  point,  in  his  attempt  to  seize  and  fix  in  wonls  these 
secondary  thoughts.  *^  Thus  each  thought,  that  was  to  have  been  only 
one  thought,  and  to  have  transmitted  the  reader's  mind  immediately 
forward  to  the  next  in  order  and  in  advance,  becomes  an  exceedingly 
complex  combination  of  thoughts— almost  a  dissertation  in  miniature; 
and  thus  our  journey  to  the  assigned  point  (if,  indeed,  we  are  carried  so 
fiu*,  which  is  not  always  the  case)  becomes  nothing  less  than  a  visit  of 
curious  inspection  to  every  garden,  manufactory,  museum,  and  antiquity, 
situated  near  the  road  throughout  its  whole  length.''§ 

*  Hanna*B  Life  of  Chalmers.    Vol.  iii.  t  Carlvle. 

t  John  Foster's  "  Ckmtributions  to  the  Eclectic  Beview."    YoL  ii. 
§Ibid. 
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Natorallj,  the  mental  transitions  in  these  cases  were  often  highly  per- 
plexing ;  hut  it  is  rash  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  clue,  or  to  repudiate 
the  presence  of  logic,  in  the  transitions.     A  living  author,  the  consti- 
tution of  whose  mind  approximates,  perhaps,  more  closely  than  that  of 
any  other  to  Coleridge's   '' surpassing  subtlety,'*  and  who  b  similarly 
noted  for  his  indulgence  in  digression  and  excursus  from  the  royal  road 
of  argument — ^we  mean  Mr.  de  Quincey — ^has  stoutly  defended  the  im- 
pugned logic  of  his   friend's  devious  table-talk.     Coleridge,  to  many 
people,  he  says,  seemed  to  wander ;  and  he  then  seemed  to  wander  the 
most,  when,  in  fact,  his  resbtance  to  the  wandering  instinct  was  g^atest 
'—viz.,  when  the  compass,  and  huge  circuit,  by  which  his  illustrations 
moved,  travelled  farthest  into  remote  re^ons  before  they  began  to  re* 
Tolve.     Long  before  this  coming-round  commenced,  most  people  had 
lost  him,  and,  naturally  enough,  supposed  that  he  had  lost  himself.   They 
continu^  to  admire  the  separate  beauty  of  the  thoughts,*  but  did  not 
see  their  relations  to  the  dominant  theme.     Had  the  conversation  been 
thrown  upon  paper,  it  might  have  been  easy  to  trace  the  continuity  of 
the  links ;  whereas,  in  orsl  delivery,  the  loss  of  a  single  word  may  cause 
the  whole  cohesion  to  disappear  from  view.  "  However,"  adds  the  Opium- 
eater — who,  by  the  way,  has  been  pronounced,  by  Archdeacon  Hare, 
"the  great  logician  of  our  times  "t — "however,  I  can  assert,  upon  my 
long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Coleridge's  mind,  that  logpc  the  most 
severe  was  as  inalienable  firom  his  modes  of  thinking  as  grammar  from 
his   language;"  so  that,  while  he  traversed  the  most  spacious  fields 
of  thought,  it  was  by  ^'  transitions  the  most  just  and  logical  that  it  was 
possible  to  conceive.  %     Yet  other  minds,  shrewd  and  subtle  as  that  of 
Mr*  Carlyle,  would  listen  to  Coleridge  talking,  anxih  eager  musical  energy, 
two  stricken  hours,  his  face  radiant  and  moist,  without  his  communicating 
to  them  any  meaning  whatsoever,  notwithstanding  their  still  eager  listen- 
ing in  all  the  tenacity  of  hope ;  and  their  verdict  is,  that  his  talk  was 
distinguished,   like   himself,   by  irresolution — ^that,  after  accumulating 
^'formidable  apparatus,  logical  swim-bladders,   transcendental  life-pre- 
servers, and  other  precautionary  and  vehiculatory  gear,  for  getting  out," 
he  would,  once  started  on  his  way,  turn  aside  to  glance  at  "  some  radiant 
new  game  on  this  side  or  that,  into  new  courses — and  ever  into  new ; 
and  before  long  into  all  the  universe,  where  it  was  uncertain  what  game 
you  would  catch,  or  whether  any."§     And  such  is  likely  to  be  the  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  majority^  to  whom  there  will  be  something 
akin  to  caviare  in  Mr.  de  Quincey 's  ||  Coleridgean  apologetics. 

*  What  Mr.  Carljle  calls  "balmy,  sunny  islets,  islets  of  the  blest  and  the  intel- 
ligible .  .  .  eloquent,  artistically-expressive  words  .  .  .  piercing  inter- 
vsAs  of  a  most  subtle  insight  that  came  at  intervals." — Life  of  StetUng. 

t  See  "  Guesses  at  Truth."    Second  Series,  p.  55  (1848). 

f  Autobiography  of  an  English  Opium-eater.     1834. 

§  Life  of  Sterling. 

II  This  gentleman  is  neither  unconscious,  nor  ashamed,  of  his  own  cognate  in- 
stinct of  rambling.  In  one  of  his  recent  autobic^aphical  fragments,  he  call^ 
this  instinct  an  intermitting  necessity  affecting  his  particular  system ;  like  that 
of  migration,  which  affects  swallows,  or  the  moulting  of  feathers,  which  affects 
birds  in  general.  "  Nobody  is  angry  with  swallows  for  vagabondising  periodi- 
cally, and  surely  I  have  a  better  right  to  indulgence  than  a  swallow.  I  take  pre- 
cedence of  a  swallow  in  any  company  whatsoever.    Indulgent  or  not,  the  reader 
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What  raw  and  oneducated  minds  would  haye  made  of  ifais  dreamer  of 
dreams,  this  discursive  dissertator,  nukv  be  inferred  from  the  testimony 
of  both  depreciators  and  admirers.  Ue  required  not  only  men  of  cul- 
ture, but  men  of  a  certain  class  and  degree  of  culture,  to  sympathise  with 
his  outpourings.  His  learning,  and  his  intellectual  temperament,  were 
specially  of  a  German  type,  and  asked  for  hearers  of  kin  and  kind  to  <lo 
him  justice.  When  iNiebuhr  was  in  England,  he  found  feult  with  the 
superficiality  and  insipidity  of  all  the  table-talk  to  which  he  had  access, 
pronouncing  it  '<  truly  depressing,*  and  saying  that  narrative  and  com- 
mon-places formed  the  whole  staple  of  conversation,  from  which  were  ex- 
duded  all  philosophy,  enthusiasm,  and  loftiness  of  expression.*  The 
mythopoeie  Dane  wonld  have  amended  his  criticism,  haa  he  tested  the 
prowess  of  Coleridge  in  this  arena.  He  would  have  listened  to  one 
teamed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  and  of  whom  Christopher  North  avers,  "  though  we  have  heard 
aknpletoiis  say  that  he  knows  nothing  of  science,  we  have  heard  him  on 
diemistry  pnnde  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  prove,  to  our  entire  satisfac- 
tion, that  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  though  good  men,  were  but  indifferent 
astronomers. '^  Sir  Walter  Scott,  describing  a  dinner-party  at  Sotheby's, 
at  winch  Coleridge  was  present,  says  that  the  great  talker,  after  eating  a 
liearty  dinner,  during  which  he  spoke  not  a  word,  beg^  a  most  learned 
harangue  on  the  Samothracian  Mysteries,  which  he  regarded  as  affording 
the  genA  of  all  tales  about  fairies,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  He  then 
diverged  to  Homer,  espousing  the  Wolfian  hypothesis,  against  which 
Sotheby  and  others  took  up  the  cudgels.  ^*  Mr.  Coleridge  behaved  with 
the  utmost  complaisance  and  temper,  but  relaxed  not  from  his  exertions. 
Zounds  I  I  was  never  so  bethumped  with  words."t 

As  action  with  the  orator,  so  delivery  with  the  table -talker  is  of  first- 
rate  import.  Coleridge's  manner  of  talking  had  an  individual  interest. 
His  voice  was  ^  naturally  soft  and  good  ;*'  and  though  it  had  contracted 
itself  into  *'  a  plaintive  snuffle  and  sing-song,"  so  that  his  pet  phrases  of 
German  terminology,  "  object "  and  '*  subject,"  were  nasally  organised 
into  "cm — m — mject"  and  "sum — m — mject,"  with  a  kind  of  " solemn 
shake  or  quaver  as  he  rolled  along,"^  there  was  yet  a  dreamy  soothing 
in  his  accents  of  irresistible  power,  especially  when  poetry  and  imagina- 
tion were  the  theme  of  his  high  argument.  Such  influence  it  then  had 
upon  all  poetical  and  imaginative  souls— 

r  aestum 
iro,§ 

His  benignity  of  manner  (says  Justice  Talfourd)  placed  his  auditors 


Quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine  ?  quale  per  aesti 
Dulcis  aquae  salieote  sitioi  restinguere  rivo.§ 


must  put  up  with  my  infirmity.  .  .  .  Yet  what  evil  is  there  in  an  interrup- 
tion? It  is  a  kind  of  rest,  or,  as  Coleridge  used  to  call  it,  a  landing-place  in  a 
flight  of  stairs.  Call  it  a  parenthesis,  as  do  all  writers— call  it  an  excursus,  as  do 
all  German  commentators — call  It  an  episode,  as  do  all  narrative  poets — and  the 
momentary  interruption,  instead  of  a  blemish,  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  prime 
luxury  and  bonne  bouche  of  the  whole  work."  The  passage  is  iUustratiye  of  the 
mental  analogy  existing  between  the  writer  and  his  quondam  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend.  , . 

•  Life  and  Letters.    1852.  t  I-ife  by  Lockhart,  chap.  Ixxvi. 

t  Carlyle.  §  .Virgil,  Bucol.  v ,  45. 
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entirely  at  their  ease,  and  inclined  them  to  listen  to  the  sweet  low  tones 
in  which  he  began  to  discourse  on  some  lofity  theme.*  They  were 
charmed  into  a  conscionsness  similar  to  that  ascribed  by  one  poet  to  the 
hearers  of  another — 

Thus  moving  in  his  own  enchanted  sphere. 
This  wondrous  man  doth  still  allure  us  on 
To  wander  with  him,  and  partake  iiis  joy ; 
Though  seeming  to  approach  us,  lie  remaios 
Remote  as  ever,  and  perchance  his  eye. 
Resting  on  us^  sees  spirits  in  our  place.f 

The  stimulus  of  society  became  as  necessary  a  condition  to  the  full  ezpo* 
sition  of  his  mental  stores,  as  that  of  opium  to  the  morbid  demands  of 
his  nervous  system :  give  him  his  hushed  expectant  circle,  and  he  would 
pour  forth,  in  ceaseless  profusion,  the  spolia  opima  of  his  long  career  in 
the  ranks  of  poesy  and  philosophy.  Few  will  dissent  from  the  observa* 
tion  of  one  who  knew  him  well,  that  there  was  a  noble  prodigality  in 
these  outpourings,  a  generous  disdain  of  self,  an  earnest  desire  to  scatter 
abroad  the  seeds  of  wisdom  and  beauty,  to  take  root  wherever  they  might 
fall,  and  spring  up  without  bearing  his  name  or  impress.  His  sentences 
were  modulated  to  an  "unheard  melody,''  relieved  by  '< richest  pauses, 
evermore  drawn  from  each  other  mellow-deep."  On  the  ears  of  the 
assessors  they  fell  as  with  the  sound  of  a  soft  inland  murmur. 

A  willing  ear 
Thev  lent  him.     Who  but  hung  to  hear 

The  rapt  oration  flowing  free 
From  point  to  point  with  power  and  grace, 
And  music  in  the  bounds  of  law. 
To  tliose  conclusions  when  they  saw 
The  god  within  him  light  his  facepf 

But  surely  we  have  quoted  and  rambled  to  the  end  of  our  tether;  and 
by  this  time  we  have  as  little  disposition  to  attempt,  as  the  reader  to 
peruse,  a  balance-sheet  of  all  the  pros  and  cous  we  have  cited  in  re  Cole- 
ridge the  table-talker.  If  the  witnesses  summoned  into  court  have  given 
discrepant  evidence,  we  can  but  leave  the  testimony  on  record,  and  advise 
the  jury — not  being  a  packed  one— to  forbear  intemperate  recrimination 
against  the  ultras  of  either  side,  the  Hares  and  Sterlings,  or  the  Hazlitts 
and  Carlyles ;  and,  in  short,  to  ruminate  the  sometimes  wholesome  maxim 
which  bids  us  agree  to  differ. 

•  Life  of  Charles  Lamb.  f  Goethe  (Swanwick's  translation). 

i  In  Memoriam,  Ixxxvi. 
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STOTHARD. 

Thb  life  of  every  great  artigt  is  a  page  in  the  general  bistbry  of  art. 
This  is  tme  of  all  who  by  their  genius  have  illustrated  that  wide  and 
noble  field,  but  it  is  eminently  so  of  one  who,  like  Thomas  Stothard, 
achieved  from  such  small  beginnings  a  fame  so  assured  as  that  which  he 
has  bequeathed.  His  life,  moreover,  is  traced  more  distinctly  in  his 
works  tnan  is  usually  the  case  with  men  of  the  class  to  which  he  liielonged; 
for  of  the  generality  we  find,  that  their  earliest  efforts,  tbose  mere  indi« 
cations  of  future  fame,  are  more  traditional  than  extant,  and  that  accident 
or  intention  have  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  examination.  But  in 
the  instance  of  Stothard  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  first  attempts 
which  he  made  are  accessible  to  all —the  £:awings  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  first  patron  still  exist ;  and  were  &ey  not  to  be  found  on 
the  shelves  of  our  libraries,  the  agreeable  volume  which  Mrs.  Bray  has 
written*  would  amply  afford  them,  so  abundantly  do  her  pages  teem  with 
fac'simile  engravings  from  the  original  designs. 

As  a  vmtten  biography  of  Stothard,  the  present  "  Life''  is  less  complete. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  Mrs.  Bray,  but  is  attributable  to  the  want  of  the 
necessary  materials  for  compiling  a  consecutive  and  detailed  account  of 
the  distinguished  punter,  with  whom  Mrs.  Bray  was  connected  no  less 
by  sentiments  of  affection  than  by  the  ties  of  domestic  relation.  Of  the 
scantiness  of  her  resources  Mrs.  Bray  complains,  telling  us  how  little  was 
attainable  for  her  purpose  beyond  the  generally-known  facts  of  her  father- 
in-law's  history;  his  private  letters,  which  are  chiefly  addressed  to  his  wife, 
being  so  few,  and  for  the  most  part  confined  to  subjects  of  only  domestic 
and  passing  interest,  and  his  personal  memoranda  so  imperfect,  rarely 
bearing  a  date,  and  seldom  more  than  fragmentary.  From  personal  in- 
tercourse, it  seems,  little  biographical  inrormation  was  to  be  gleaned, 
owing  to  Stothard's  natural  reserve,  and  the  modesty  which  prevented 
him  from  talking  of  himself.  Mrs.  Bray  has,  however,  derived  assistance 
from  the  anecdotes  communicated  by  contemporaneous  artists  and  literary 
men  ;  Mr.  Leslie,  R.  A.,  and  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  having  aided  her  in 
this  respect ;  and  on  the  whole  a  very  pleasant,  if  not  a  very  peifect  bio- 
graphy has  been  the  result. 

Thomas  Stothard  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  l7th  of  August,  1755. 
His  father,  though  descended  from  a  good  family,  was  an  instance  of  the 
mutations  of  *'  the  whirling  wheel"  of  Fortune,  and  occupied  no  higher 
station  than  that  of  an  innkeeper,  first  at  Stutton,  near  Tadcaster,  in  York- 
shire, and  afterwards  in  the  metropolis,  whither  he  removed  a  few  years 
before  the  future  great  painter  was  bom,  and  carried  on  his  business  in 
Long  Acre.  At  five  years  of  age,  being  of  delicate  health,  Stothard  was 
sent  to  live  with  his  uncle,  at  Acomb,  near  York,  and  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Stainbum,  *^  a  good  woman  and  a  staunch  Presbyterian," 
who  kept  a  day-school  in  the  village,  and  was,  doubtless,  the  original, 
whom  the  painter  had  in  his  memory  when,  in  after  years,  he  illustrated 
'<  The  Schoolmistress"  of  the  poet  Snenstone.     Under  the  care  of  his  re- 

*  Life  of  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.  With  Personal  Reminiscences.  By  Mrs. 
Bray.    Lcmdon:  Murray,  1851. 
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lations,  Stothard  grew  stronger ;  and  with  his  strength  was  developed  a 
love  of  art  which  formed  the  marked  feature  of  his  whole  existence.  It 
originated,  Stothard  himself  says,  after  this  {JBishion : 

"  The  old  lady  had  two  sons  in  the  Temple,  London,  who  sent  her  a  present 
of  some  of  the  heads  of  Houbraken,  framed  and  glazed ;  likewise  an  engraving 
of  the  **  Blind  Belisarius,*'  by  Strange ;  and  some  religious  pictures  by  the 
same  artist.  I  looked  often  and  earnestly  at  those  productions  ;  for  the  old 
lady  seemed  pleased  with  my  admiration  of  them.  I  gazed  till  a  love  of  art 
grew  within  me,  and  a  desire  to  imitate  what  was  on  her  walls.  I  got  bits  of 
paper  and  pencils,  and  made  many  attempts.  I  could  see  that  my  hand  was 
improving,  and  I  had  sketched  some  thin^  not  amiss,  when,  at  eight  years  old, 
I  was  removed  to  Stutton,  the  birthplace  of  my  father.  Before  this  I  should 
have  mentioned  that  my  father,  pleased  with  my  attempts,  had  sent  me  boxes 
of  colours,  which  I  knew  so  little  how  to  use,  that  I  applied  to  a  house-painter 
for  some  mixed  paint,  which  be  gave  me  in  an  oyster-shell,  and  the  first  man 
I  painted  was  in  black.  I  had  no  examples  :  you  know  how  necessary  they 
are  :  literature  may  be  taught  by  words,  art  must  come  through  signs. 

When  eight  years  old  Stothard  was  withdrawn  from  Mrs.  Stainbum's 
care,  and  sent  to  school  at  Tadcaster,  where  he  remained  till  he  was 
thirteen ;  he  then  left  Yorkshire  altogether,  and  was  placed  at ''  a  genteel 
boarding-schooP'  at  Ilford,  in  Essex,  where,  amongst  other  outwaid  signs 
of  gentility,  he  learned  to  dance,  his  preceptor  being  no  other  than  Gri- 
msufdi,  the  celebrated  clown ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  Stothard 
ever  turned  the  accomplishment  he  thus  acquired  to  any  notable  account. 
When  Stothard  was  fourteen  he  lost  his  father,  who  left  him  the  sum  of 
1200/.,  and  for  a  year  afterwards  he  resided  with  his  mother  in  a  small 
house  at  Stepney  Green ;  but  his  fondness  for  drawing  becoming  every 
day  more  manifest,  he  was  then  apprenticed  to  a  draftsman  of  patterns 
for  brocaded  silks,  where,  if  he  leamt  nothing  else,  he  must  have  acquired 
freedom  of  hand  and  something  of  a  flowing  style.  But  this  description 
of  art  did  not  content  him,  and  in  his  leisure  evening  hours  he  occupied 
himself  in  making  designs,  chiefly  from  the  *'  Iliad "  and  the  ^^  Faery 
Queen ;''  and  his  master  indulged  him,  by  allowing  him  to  paint  in  oU 
from  these  compositions.  Though  a  Idnd  man,  it  was  well  for  Stothard 
that  his  master  died  before  the  term  of  his  apprentioeship  had  expired ; 
for  though  he  continued  with  the  widow,  who  carried  on  the  business,  an 
incident  happened  through  her  instrumentality  which  determined  his 
future  career.  At  her  request  the  young  painter  gave  her  one  or  two  of 
his  sketches  to  ornament  her  parlour,  and  these  were  accidentally  seen  by 
Hr.  Harrison,  the  editor  of  the  NopeUsts^  Magazine^  as  he  called  one 
evening  with  a  friend,  who  went  to  give  the  widow  a  business  commission. 
Mr.  Harrison,  struck  with  Stothard's  skill,  took  a  novel  from  his  pockety 
desiring  him  to  read  it,  and  when  he  met  with  a  subject  that  struck  his 
&ncy,  to  make  a  design  from  it.  The  young  man  md  so,  and  produced 
three  sketches,  of  which  Mr.  Harrison  approved  so  much  that  he  gave 
him  half  a  guinea ;  "  and,"  says  Mrs.  Bray,  '^  Stothard's  future  lot  was 
decided." 

When  about  twenty  years  of  age,  Stothard  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Shelly,  the  miniature-painter;  Darcey,  an  artist;  and  a  clever  amateur 
draughtsman  named  Scarlett,  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England ;  all  of 
whom  studied  together,  and  in  whose  society  he  made  considerable  pro- 
gress.    At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  in  1777,  we  find  him. 
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living  with  his  mother  at  Bethnal  Green,  '*  studious  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, and  adding  a  little  to  my  narrow  income,  hy  now  and  then  painting 
some  small  fiunily  portraits  amongst  my  acquaintances.''  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  paid  a  visit  to  Portsmouth,  where  his  friend  Darcey  had 
h^^un  a  successful  professional  career,  and  on  his  return  took  lodgings  in 
the  Strand,  in  company  with  his  other  friend  Shelly,  and  Hved  on  the 
interest  of  his  1200/.  and  his  small  gains,  derived  chiefly  from  the  works 
he  illustrated  for  Mr.  Harrison,  on  whose  Novelists'  Magazine^  and  othec 
books  of  that  kind,  he  was  engaged  until  1783.  By  these  early  drawings 
—exquisite  as  they  were,  and  for  which  collectors  now  give  any  price^ 
his  **  gains"  were  "  small"  indeed. 

Stothard  states,  in  some  old  memoranda  of  accounts  found  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, that  he  made  1 48  designs  for  the  Novelists*  Mugnnne,  atone  guinea  each ; 
that  for  twenty-six  designs  for  the  Poetical  Magazine^  he  had  the  same  rate  of 
payment ;  that  for  twenty  theatrical  frontispieces  (and  these  were  always  por- 
traits of  the  chief  actors  and  actresses  of  the  day)  lie  received  seven  shilhngs 
eocl) ;  and  that  for  every  separate  border  or  vignette  his  remuneration  was  six 
shillings. 

The  beauty  of  these  illustrations  is  here  made  evident  to  the  reader  of 
Mrs.  Bray's  *^  Life/'  by  a  full-leng^  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jordan  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Priscdla  Tomboy^  and  scattered  all  through  the  volume  are 
similar  evidences  of  the  genius  which  was  condemned  to  illustrate  such 
ephemeral  productions  as  the  ^^  magazines"  of  that  day,  the  pocket- 
bodes,  and  even  the  '*  ladies'  fashions,"  in  which  latter  many  a  sweet  £soe 
has  rendered  the  caprice  of  costume  immortaL 

Soon  after  Stothard  joined ,  Shelly,  he  was  admitted  a  student  at 
Maiden-lane,  where  (before  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
Somerset  House)  the  artists  held  their  meetings,  and  the  young  men  drew 
from  the  liring  model  and  the  antique  :  he  had,  also,  the  advantage  of 
being  frequently  admitted  to  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  whose 
advice  ana  criticism  he  greatly  benefited. 

We  have  a  notice  here  of  the  manner  in  which  be  studied,  which  may 
safely  be  commended  to  general  attention.  His  praetice  was  to  sketch 
his  subjects  in  pen  and  ink,  on  a  scale  of  about  nve  inches,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impressing  them  on  his  mind  at  once,  and  of  familiarising  him 
with  proportions ;  he  would  then  change  the  aspect,  and,  before  he  had 
finished,  make  seven  or  eight  drawings  of  the  same  figure. 

During  the  holidays  of  the  Academy,  he  used  to  make  excursions  into 
Wales  to  study  scenery;  and  the  sketches  with  which  he  filled  his  portfoHo 
were  those  on  which  he  afterwards  founded  the  backgrounds  introduced 
into  his  illustrations  of ''  Robinson  Crusoe,"  the  '*  F^te  Champ^tre,'*  and 
the  '^  Decameron."  An  adventure  occurred  to  him  about  this  time,  which 
the  experience  of  many  living  artists — to  say  nothing  of  that  of 
Hogarth,  so  admirably  rendered  last  year  bv  Ward — can  pi^allel.  While 
out  on  a  sketching  expedition  up  the  Medway,  himself  and  his  compa- 
nions, Ogleby  and  Blake,  the  eccentric  artist,  were  made  prisoners  by  an 
over- vigilant  sentiy,  who  took  them  for  French  spies ;  nor  were  they  re- 
leased from  the  terrors  of  the  capturing  bayonet  till  responsible  friends 
appeared  to  vouch  for  their  loyalty  and  British  citizenship. 

The  date  is  not  given,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  skortly  after  this 
temporary  thraldom  that  Stothard  willingly  devoted  himself  to  one  of 
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a  more  permaneDt  nature,  from  which  he  never  attempted  to  set  himself 
free.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  fair  Anabaptist,  Miss  Rebecca  Watkins, 
whom  he  afterwards  married,  though  not  without  a  protracted  courtship. 
Perhaps  he  thought  he  had  taken  trouble  enough  in  his  suit,  or  it  mi^t 
have  been  the  *'  serenity"  which,  Mrs.  Bray  says,  "  was  a  marked  feature 
in  his  character,"  that  caused  him  so  quietly  to  abandon  his  bride  on  her 
wedding-day ;  but  that  he  left  her  very  much  to  herself  on  that  eventful 
occasion,  we  have  the  following  proof: 

After  he  had  led  his  beloved  to  the  altar,  not  to  lose  an  hour  from  his  studies, 
even  on  his  wedding-day,  he  conducted  home  his  bride,  and  then  very  quietly 
walked  down  to  tlie  Academy,  to  draw  from  the  antique  till  three  o*clock,  the 
hour  at  which  it  then  closed.  There  he  sat,  by  the  side  of  a  fellow-studeut 
named  Scott,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and  after  drawing  the  usual  time,  at 
length  said  to  his  friend,  "  I  am  now  going  home  to  meet  a  family  party.  Do 
come  and  dine  with  me,  for  I  have  this  day  taken  to  myself  a  wife.'* 

It  is  said  that  when  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  was  married  he 
showed  himself  equally  attached  to  his  profession,  to  the  neglect  of  her 
to  whom  his  troth  had  just  been  plighted;  for  the  learned  knight  went 
further  than  the  painter — he  disappeared  altogether,  and  when  sought 
for,  as  a  dernier  ressorty  in  his  chambers,  was  discovered  amidst  a  heap 
of  papers,  endeavouring  to  solve  questions  of  practice  nearly  as  intricate 
as  the  duty  of  a  husband  towards  a  newly-married  wife. 

The  consequences  of  marriage,  however,  rapidly  and  regularly  pre- 
sented themselves ;  for,  within  as  many  years,  Stothard  found  himself 
the  father  of  eleven  children ;  and  this  increasing  family  compelled  him 
to  accept  commissions  that  were  too  trifling,  and  of  too  minute  an  order, 
for  a  painter  such  as  he  was.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  character 
of  those  works,  and  if,  for  Stothard's  sake,  we  regret  that  he  was  occu- 
pied on  sketches  of  royal  balls  and  hunts,  of  ladies'  head-dresses,  and 
theatrical  celebrities,  for  the  sake  of  that  style  of  art  of  which  he  was 
the  founder,  our  regret  is  very  greatly  diminished.  But,  though  obliged 
to  devote  himself  to  the  illustration  of  court  amusements,  be  received,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  none  of  the  patronage  of  the  court ;  nor  were  his  merits 
recognised  by  that  universal  patron,  Sir  George  Beaumont ;  and  while  he 
toiled  for  the  bookseller,  his  labours  ofben  wrung  from  him  regrets  which 
Mrs.  Bray  has  thus  embodied  : 

He  used,  with  regret,  to  compare  the  condition  of  an  Knglish  historical 
painter  with  one  of  the  old  Italian  scliool.  The  latter,  were  he  really  skilled 
m  pamting,  was  certain  to  have  ample  time  and  opportunity  afforded  him  to 
execute  a  great  picture.     Whilst  it  was  in  progress  he  was  supported  by  his 

Erince,  or  by  one  of  the  nobility,  who  would  take  him  into  his  palace,  give 
im  spacious  apartments,  and  cause  him  to  be  treated  with  all  honour.  He 
had  not  one  worldly  care  to  distract  him,  or  take  off  his  attention  from  his 
work,  or  to  compel  him  to  hasten  over  it,  or  to  bestow  on  it  one  hour  less 
than  he  desired.  But  the  English  painter,  left  solely  to  In's  own  unassisted 
and  precarious  exertions,  is  often  obliged  to  hasten  through  one  subject  to 
secure  employment  upon  another  for  bread,  and  lives  by  the  number  of  tlie 
works  he  executes,  instead  of  by  their  individual  excellence  as  works  of  art. 

But  in  spite  of  the  want  of  encouragement,  which  a  more  generoae 
appreciation  of  his  genius  in  high  quarters  would  have  removed,  Stothard 
maide  his  wajr  steadily  in  the  path  of  public  approbation ;  and  in  the  year 
1792,  when  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
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Royal  Academy,  and  exhibited  his  well-known  picture  of  ''The  Confir- 
mation." He  attained  the  rank  of  a  Royal  Academician  in  1794.  But 
this  ostensible  dignity  did  not  remove  him  from  the  field  of  illustration ; 
for,  soon  after  he  became  an  Academician,  ho  made  the  designs  for  the 
'.'Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which,  as  Mrs.  Bray  very  justly  observes,  "as  a 
series,  have  never  been  surpassed  by  his  pencil ;  and  he  devoted  himself 
with  equal  assiduity  to  the  commissions  which  were  given  to  him  by 
Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge  ;  and  most  of  the  gorgeous  plate  which  was 
at  that  period  executed  for  the  sovereign  and  nobility,  owes  its  chief 
embellishments  to  Stothard's  studious  observance  of  nature  and  exquisite 
taste  in  art. 

His  name  was  now  made;  and  though  patronage  did  not  pour  in 
upon  painters  in  those  days  a  flots  d^vVy  he  received  what  he  considered 
an  adequate  compensation  for  his  toil,  and  executed  some  of  his  largest 
works — ^we  mean  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  grand  sturcase  of 
Burleis^h,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  for 
which  he  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  guineas  for  three  years. 
These  paintings  occupied  him  from  1799  to  1801.  They  are  the  best 
record  of  his  proceedings  during  that  time;  for  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  from  Burleigh  to  his  wife  afibrd  but  a  meagre  indication   of  his 

Eursuits.  While  they  were  in  progress  he  lost  his  mother,  who  died  in 
er  eighty-seventh  year. 
The  next  ten  years  of  Stothard's  life  exhibit  him  ever  occupied  by 
designs  and  illustrations  of  multifarious  character,  and  all  of  them  stamped 
with  excellence.  He  appears  to  have  refused  nothing  as  below  the  dig- 
nity of  art,  for  by  his  art  he  exalted  every  subject ;  and  whether  he  chose 
"  Robinson  Crusoe  '*  or  "  Froissart "  for  his  theme,  or  consented  to  paint 
the  large  transparency  for  the  Jubilee,  which  was  displayed  in  front  of 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge,  on  Ludgate-hill,  he  was  equally 
successful,  though  it  was  not  by  this  latter  enlargement  of  the  sphere 
of  his  art  that  he  earned  the  undivided  admiration  of  the  public.  That 
was  due  to  productions  with  which  his  name  is  indelibly  associated,  the 
foremost  among  them  being  the  renowned  "  Canterbury  Pilgrims.'' 

The  subject  of  this  great  work  was  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Cromek, 
an  engraver,  who,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  difficulty  of  rendering  a 
procefsion  tractable  to  the  highest  purposes  of  art,  was  firmly  persuaded 
chat  Stothard  could  accomplish  that  which  would  have  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  all  other  living  painters.  It  was  undertaken  and  completed  in  a 
comparatively  short  space  of  time — and  how  completed,  it  would  be. 
superfluous  to  say,  since  there  are  few  who  have  any  knowledge  or  love 
of  art  to  whom  the  engraving  made  from  the  painting  is  unknown. 

The  picture  itself  was  exhibited  throughout  the  country,  and  the  sale 
of  the  engraving  was  enormous.  But  obierve  how  slight  was  the  remu- 
neration which  Stothard  received  for  "  this,  the  most  celebrated  and 
popular  of  all  the  productions  of  his  pencil."  Up  to  tiie  publication  of 
Mrs.  Bray's  "  Life,"  it  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  price  paid 
by  Cromek  was  200/. ;  but  the  rough  draft  of  a  letter,  in  Stothard's  own 
handwriting,  which  was  foui|4  amongst  his  papers,  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  sum  in  question  was  only  sixty  pounds !  Here  is  Stothard's 
statement : 

When  I  undertook  the  picture,  the  price  agreed  was  nxty  pounds ;  the  degree 
of  finish  was  left  to  me  at  the  conclusion  of  it.     In  the  progress  of  the  work, 
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the  subject  and  desij^p  appearing  more  important — worthy  of  more  attention 
tlian  either  of  us  at  first  apprehended,  Mr.  Cromek  himself  made  the  following 
proposition  :  that  if  1,  on  my  part,  would  give  one  month's  additional  attention 
to  the  picture,  over  and  above  what  was  first  agreed,  he  would  make  the  sum 
one  tiundred  pouuds.  This  additional  forty  was  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  he  could 
collect  from  his  subscribers.  This  lie  did  not  do,  excusing  himself  on  the 
score  of  the  expense  he  was  at  in  advertising,  &c.  He  sold  the  picture  to 
Mr.  Hart  Davis  for  three  hundred  pounds  or  guineas  (Mr.  Alfred  Stothard 
says  it  was  five  hundred).  He  then,  in  like  manner,  excused  himself  as  be 
had  done  before ;  and  as  I  received  liis  plea  of  success  with  the  public  with 
indulgence,  and  as  the  plate  was  in  progress  towards  completion,  ad*erred  my 
demand  till  publication.  This  I  have  done  in  his  alleged  difficulties.  Schia- 
vonetti's  deatli  following  soon  after«  put  a  stop  to  the  work  ;  and  from  what 
succeeded  to  this,  I  had  additional  reason  not  to  urge  my  demand  on  the 
widow. 

While  on  the  subject  of  this  popular  work,  we  may  mention  an  anecdote 
illustrative  of  Stothard's  invariable  practice  of  deriving  his  authority  firom 
the  fountain-head,  wherever  procurable.  Stubbs,  the  animal-painter, 
being  curious  to  know  how  Stothard  would  deal  with  so  many  horses  as 
there  are  in  the  picture,  called  upon  him  for  that  purpose. 

On  looking  at  it,  Stubbs  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Stothard,  it  has  been  said  that  I 
understand  horses  pretty  well ;  but  I  am  astonished  at  yours.  You  have  well 
studied  these  creatures,  and  transferred  them  to  canvas  with  a  life  and  anima- 
tion which,  until  this  moment,  I  thought  impossible.  And  von  have  got  such 
a  variety  of  them  ;  pray,  do  tell  me,  where  did  yon  get  your  horses  ?**  **  Prom 
every-day  observation,''  replied  Stotliard ;  and  Stub^  dejiarted,  acknowledging 
that  he  could  do  nothing  in  comparison  with  such  a  work. 

We  have  said  "  whereVer  procurable,"  and  we  did  so  advisedly,  for 
there  is  a  notable  instanee  in  Stothard's  "Boaz  and  Ruth"  how  the 
most  observant  and  conscientious  may  sometimes  fidl  into  commonplaoe. 
Speaking  of  this  woric,  Mrs.  Bray  says :  **  The  buildings  and  terraces 
seen  in  the  background  have  in  them  an  appropriate  character  of  Eaatem 
taste  and  opulence."  This  is  true  enough ;  but  nothing  else  in  the  com- 
position is  Eastern :  the  girls  in  the  com,  in  their  round  straw  hats,  and 
even  Ruth  herself,  might  as  fitly  do  duty  for  Devonshire  lasses  as  maidens 
of  Palestine.  Appropriate  costume  was  not,  however,  so  accessible  fifty 
yeai*s  ago  as  it  is  now ;  and  iartists  were  not  seen  then — like  Roberts  and 
Lewis — extending  their  studies  in  \ke  Syrian  deserts,  and  beside  the 
banks  of  Nile. 

But  criticism  on  Stothard's  pictures  is  not  tJie  object  of  our  present 
sketch.  We  return  to  the  enumeration  of  some  of  his  more  important 
works,  for  to  catalogue  them  all  would  fiur  exceed  our  limits. 

As  a  diligent  student  in  the  school  of  Rafiaelle,  he  produced  the 
''  Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherds,*'  and  found  time  to  do  something 
in  the  way  of  travel — ^not  by*that  pilgrimage  to  Italy,  which  is  now 
the  recognised  necessity  of  the  young  punter's  studies,  but  by  a  journey 
to  Paris  in  1815,  before  the  spoils  collected  by  Napoleon  had  been 
restored  to  the  galleries  from  whence  they  had  been  taken  '*  par  droit  de 
conqu^te."  Stothard,  Chantrey,  and  foor  others— >*^  a  goodlte  compauie" 
— performed  die  distance,  all  the  way,  in  sik  days !  We  do  it  now  in 
nearly  as  few  hours.     He  thus  describes  his  impressions  of  the  Louvre : 

I  was  much  gratified  in  seeing  the  spoils  of  the  Vatican,  that  I  might  say, 
Theuf  Mtgs  I  kate  seen.  But,  most  of  all,  I  was  delighted  with  the  assemblage 
of  paintings  to  be  viewed  and  compared  with  each  other.    The  altar-pieces  of 
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Rnbens,  with  his  sdiool,  covered  the  most  space,  and  made  'a  splendid  show ; 
but  "  The  Transfiguration,**  by  Raphael,  surpassed  everytkhg  else.  The  splen- 
dour of  colouring  far  surpassed  my  expectation.  It  was  splendid  as  a  painted 
window,  or  as  enamel  painting,  yet  not  tawdry. 

Stothard's  "  St  John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness^'  is  another  example 
of  one  of  his  most  sucoessiiil  efforts  in  the  highest  reaches  of  art. 

'<  The  FSte  ChampStre"  exhibits  beauties  of  a  different  land,  being 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  exquisite  finish.  It  was  purchased,  as  a  surprise 
for  her  husband,  Sir  John,  by  Lady  Swinburne,  and  the  price  which  she 
paid  for  it  was  three  hundred  guineas,  a  sum  which  had  already  frightened 
an  amateur  baronet  from  his  studio. 

Stothard,  without  being  an  imitator,  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
style  of  bis  favourite  masters.  We  have  mentioned  Raffaelle,  and  have 
to  add  Watteau.  But  similarity,  as  Mrs.  Bray  accurately  remarks,  is 
widely  different  from  imitation ;  and  though  we  trace  resemblance,  the 
servility  of  a  mere  copy  is  nowhere  discoverable.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Leslie  observes,  with  perfect  justice : 

It  is  scarcely  possible  but  that,  among  the  thousands  of  Stothard's  produc- 
tions, repetition  of  himself  should  not  occur;  nor  that  he  should  not  occa- 
sionally have  adopted  ideas  suggested  by  the  antique,  or  by  the  old  masters. 
He  not  seldom  reminds  us  of  Raphael,'  often  of  Rubens,  and  sometimes  of 
Watteau  ;  but  he  does  so  as  one  worthy  to  rank  with  them,  and  as  they  remind 
us  of  their  predecessors.  Yet  his  works  will  bear  the  deduction  of  every  such 
instance  of  imitation,  and  of  every  repetition  of  himself,  and  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  much  of  tlie  most  beautiful  original  imagery  will  remain. 
Ilis  designs  for  the  "  Novelists*  Library"  remind  us  of  no  other  painter. 

In  proof  of  what  relates  to  Watteau,  let  the  reader  turn  to  Stothard's 
"  Sans  Souci"  (engraved  for  ihe  **  Bijou,"  in  1827),  and  to  his  designs 
for  the  *'  Decameron."  He  will  find  in  those  pictures  all  the  grace  and 
gaiety  of  the  French  painter,  transfused,  not  imitated,  with  a  quality  all 
his  own. 

The  work  which,  next  to  the  **  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  will  probably 
prove  the  most  enduring  monument  of  Stothard's  genius,  is  '<  The  Wel- 
lington Shield,"  for  which  he  furnished  the  designs.  It  was  competed 
for  by  numbers,  but  Stothard  was  chosen  by  the  committee  to  execute  it 
without  a  dissentient  voice.  The  history  of  this  production  in  all  its 
details  is  one  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  learn — though  we  do  so  without  surprise — that  when,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  labours,  Stothard  sought  *^  protection  for  his  plates"  ftx)m  the 
illustrious  warrior  for  whom  the  shield  was  wrought,  he  received  it  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  noble  Duke,  who  at  once  acceded  to  Stothard's 
request  that  no  one  else  should  make  a  copy  of  the  shield  without  his 
permission. 

But  while  we  are  adverting  to  StotluAl's  designs,  we  must  not  forget 
a  memorable  one,  which  assisted  in  establishing  &  fiune  of  the  greatest 
British  sculptor  of  his  time«  This  was  the  dcetc^  which  he  made  for 
Chantrey's  celebrated  group  of  the  ''  Sleeping  Children,"  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral.  The  idea  was  derived  by  Chantrey  £rom  some  remarks  made 
by  his  own  mother  when  her  children  were  infants ;  but  the  sculptor  felt 
that  he  could  entrust  the  design  to  no  artist  who  could  do  justice  to  the 
subject  like  Stothard,  and  to  him  he  accordingly  went:  The  result  was 
the  drawing  of  which  the  tenderness  and  truUi  liave  been -so  admirably 
preserved  in  Chantrey's  marble  group.     The  monument  of  Garrick,  in 
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WestmiiMter  Abbey,  and  tbat  of  Miss  Johnes,  at  Hafod,  are  also  amongst 
the  sculptured  works  which  owe  not  their  least  value  to  the  pencil  of 
Stothard. 

It  would  be  a  long  task,  however  pleasing,  to  instance  the  endless  va- 
riety which  characterises  Stothard's  numerous  compositions.  To  mention 
them  by  name  would  be  impossible.  The  most  we  can  do  in  tlib  place  is  to 
refer  the  reader  to  Mrs.  Bray's  valuable  and  beautifully-executed  volume. 

Of  Stothard,  the  man,  we  have  little  more  to  say.  He  fought  and 
struggled  as  all  must  fight  and  struggle  who  set  Fame  as  the  goal 
towards  which  they  strive.  He  gained  a  hard-fought  victor}%  and  lived 
long  enough  to  enjoy  the  laurels  he  had  won,  dying  without  effort,  and  of 
nothing  but  a  natural  decay  of  the  vital  powers,  when  he  had  nearly 
reached  his  eightieth  year,  the  last  day  of  his  life  being  the  27th  of 
April,  1834.  He  worked  almost  to  the  end;  and  his  latest  effort,  in  the 
autumn  of  1833,  after  suffering  fix>m  an  accident,  having  been  Imocked 
down  by  a  carriage  in  the  streets,  is  thus  recorded : 

His  son  Alfred  had  been  commissioned  to  execute  a  seal  for  the  Central 
National  School  Society  at  Westminster.  The  subject  he  selected  was  from 
one  of  his  father*s  designs  for  the  poems  of  Rogers,  from  the  Grecian  stoiy  ot 
the  mother  inducing  her  child  to  return  from  ihe  verge  of  a  precipice.  Tliis 
required  some  alteration,  some  adaptation  to  the  subject  proposed.  Stotluird 
made  his  remarks  upon  it,  and  advised  a  change  of  position  in  one  of  the  hands 
of  the  principal  figure.  The  better  to  explain  his  meaning,  he  made  an  effort 
to  sketch  what  the  alteration  ought  to  be ;  but  his  son  ob^rved  with  extreme 
pain  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  pencil  dropped  from  the  liand  of  him 
who  had  for  years  employed  it  with  such  inimitable  grace.  He  never  more  re- 
gained it* 


OLDEN    DREAMS. 

BY  J.  E.  CABFENTES. 

How  sweet  in  slumber  soft  reposing 


Some  vision  of  the  past  to  see. 
Some  dream  of  bygone  bliss  disclosing 

The  sunny  days  of  youthful  glee ; 
When  fanc3^,  fairy  vigils  keeping, 

Gives  back  youth's  briglit  and  glorious  tliemes ; 
Oh  I  ssy  not  time  is  lost  in  sleeping 

That  conjures  up  such  golden  dreams. 

When  sailing  o'er  the  raging  billow 

Tlie  hardy  sailor's  forced  to  roam. 
How  sweet  upon  his  ocean  pillow 

His  dream  of  absent  friends  and  home; 
Once  more  he  view^he  woodland  bowers, 

The  fertile^iills— the  flushing  streams. 
And  nothing  in  his  waking  hours 

Can  charm  him  like  those  golden  dreams. 

But  sweeter  far,  'mid  fkncv  dwelling 

On  some  loved  form  to  mem'ry  dear. 
Are  those  wild  strains,  with  rapture  swelling. 

That  but  in  dreams  enchant  the  ear. 
Oh !  still  may  fancy,  vigils  keeping. 

Give  back  youth's  bright  and  glorious  themes. 
For  time  is  never  lost  in  sleeping 

That  conjures  up  such  golden  dreams. 
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YOUNG  TOM  HALL'S  HEART-ACHES  AND  HORSES. 
Chapteb  XX. 

The  catastrophe  with  which  we  closed  our  last  chapter,  happened  as 
follows  : — Colonel  Blunt,  who  was  at  all  times  rather  rash  with  the  reins, 
was  doubly  so  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor ;  and  having  got  his 
horses  well  clubbed  in  going  down  hill,  his  difficulties  were  further  in- 
creased by  the  cry  of  the  hounds,  and  the  cheering  of  the  hunters,  who 
presently  crossed  the  road  a  little  before  him.  Old  Major  Pendennis,  who 
had  a  taste  for  the  chace  though  it  had  not  been  much  indulged  in,  flrst 
set  the  bars  a  rattling,  which,  being  responded  to  by  his  brother  leader, 
Billy  Uougliun,  there  was  such  a  milling,  and  rearing,  and  squealing,  and 
snatching  as  soon  broke  the  pole,  and  landed  the  coach  against  the  bank 
of  a  wide  newly -cleaned  ditch,  shooting  the  ponderous  colonel  on  to  his 
head  in  the  next  field,  with  Mrs.  Blunt  a  little  beyond  him. 

The  hounds  had  been  running  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  with  a 
breast-high  scent  over  a  stiffish  country,  settling  all  parties  in  their  places 
with  the  regularity  of  a  table  of  precedence.  First  came  Bill  Brick,  the 
head  whip,  breaking  the  fences  for  Dicky  Thomdyke,  who  was  as 
pleased  to  ride  second  as  first ;  after  him  came  Lord  Heartycheer,  goino^ 
as  straight  as  a  line,  followed  by  a  groom  in  scarlet  to  keep  off  the  crowd, 
his  lordship's  maxim  being  that  the  real  danger  in  hunting  consists  in 
being  ridden  over,  not  in  falling  at  your  fences. 

**  Y — 0 — n—der  they  go !"  cried  his  lordship,  flourishing  his  whip  in 
the  air,  as  he  flew  the  hedge  and  wide  ditch  on  to  the  Fleecyborough- 
road ;  "  y — o — n — der  they  go !"  repeated  he,  eyeing  the  hounds  settling 
to  the  scent  on  the  pasture  beyond.  Just  then,  his  quick  eye  caught  the 
prostrate  vehicle  on  the  road;  "  Ha — ^hera — haw — corpulent  captain  cap- 
sized!*^ exclaimed  he,  glancing  at  the  glorious  confusion,  as  he  gathered 
his  horse  for  the  off-the-road  leap ;  "  haw — ha — ^hem  ;  sorry  we  can't 
offer  him  any  assistance,"  added  he,  flying  the  fence  into  the  next  field. 
He  then  dropped  his  elbows,  and  rising  in  his  stirrups,  set  to  and  hus- 
tled the  white  horse  along  as  hard  as  ever  he  could  lay  legs  to  the  ground, 
hooping  and  holloaing  as  if  he  was  mad. 

Fortunately,  some  of  the  field  were  less  engrossed  with  the  hunt  than 
his  lordship,  and  the  half-dozen  composing  his  immediate  tail ;  indeed, 
some  were  very  glad  of  an  excuse  to  pull  up;  and  ere  the  second  whip 
was  out  of  sight,  a  crowd  of  dismounted  horsemen  had  gathered  round 
the  vehicle,  joining  their  clamourous  directions  with  the  kicking,  and 
struggling,  and  groaning  of  the  horses. 

*'  Sit  on  their  heads  I'*  shouted  one ;  ''  Qxxi  the  traces !"  cried  another ; 
"  Get  the  lady  out !"  roared  a  third;  "Where's  the  colonel?"  asked  a 
fourth;  "Catch  my  horse!"  exclaimed  a  fif^h. 

Lord  Heartycheer *s  country  being  a  good  deal  infested  by  sheep,  as 
Dicky  Thomdyke  said,  most  of  the  gallant  sportsmen  carried  knives  to 
cut  the  nuts,  and  Mr.  Shirker  had  scarcely  seated  himself  on  Major 
Pendennis'  head,  before  a  cry  of  "  Now  they're  loose  I  stand  clear !"  was 
raised,  and  kicks  and  cuffs  began  to  resound  upon  the  horses'  hides, 
making  first  one  and  then  another  rise  like  horses  at  Astle/s;  when, 
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after  Burveying  the  scene  on  their  haunches,  thej  regained  all  foars,  and 
stood  shaking  themaelvesy  and  staring  wildly  around  them. 

Just  at  this  juncture,  and  as  the  smoking  steeds  were  all  scattered  about 
the  road,  the  fair  Aneelena  emeiged  through  the  window  in  the  arms  of 
fiirmer  Quickfall,  and  Tom  came  scrambling  all-fours  after  her.  The 
colonel,  too,  with  Mrs.  Blunt,  now  appeared,  at  the  white  gate  a 
little  lower  down — the  colonel  having  sorely  damaged  his  shoulder  and 
cardinal -like  hat,  and  Mrs.  Blunt  having  completely  crushed  her  fine  new 
terry  velvet  bonnet  Great  was  the  wrathful  indication  of  the  colonel, 
now  vented  on  Mrs.  Blunt  for  catching  at  the  reins,  now  on  Fendennis 
for  Idcldng,  now  on  BiUy  Roughun  for  swerving,  now  on  the  wheelers 
for  jibbing,  now  on  this  person,  now  on  that,  but  never  a  word  as  against 
lus  own  coachmanship!  The  old  coach  was  well  imbedded  in  the  bank, 
the  splinter-bar  was  broken  to  shivers,  and  the  old  harness  had  been  cut 
and  mangled  into  a  state  of  utter  uselessness.  Our  Tom,  too,  shared  in 
the  common  misfortune ;  for  his  tons,  which  had  been  sadly  too  tight  for 
him  all  along,  had  now  so  swelled  his  fat  calves,  that  he  could  no  longer 
bear  them,  and  gladly  availed  himself  of  Quickfall's  penknife  to  rip 
them  open  behino. 

By  the  time  our  friends  had  got  themselves  shook,  and  the  actual 
damage  ascertained,  the  assemblage  had  very  greatly  increased ;  and  Dr. 
Bolus,  who  led  the  roadsters,  having  at  length  arrived  with  his  tail,  and 
examined  the  colonel,  and  assured  him,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  that  he 
must  be  very  careful  of  his  shoulder,  it  was  arranged  that  our  Tom  should 
take  Farmer  Qoickfall^s  doff-cart,  and  drive  to  the  barracks  for  the 
colonel's  carriage.  Quickfall^  house,  Hawthorn-hill,  being  dose  at  hand, 
thither  our  party  proceeded  on  foot,  accompanied  by  the  horses  and 
cushions,  leaving  the  old  coach  to  be  righted  when  they  g^t  some  avail- 
able harness.  Mrs.  Quickfall,  little  used  to  such  quality  guests,  insisted 
on  ushering  them  into  the  best  parlour,  where  they  unaerwent  the  usual 
process  of  lighting  a  spluttering,  smoking,  greenwood  fire,  while  there  was 
a  fij[ie  hot  one  burning  in  the  kitchen.  While  Quickfall  was  out  ordering 
the  dog-cart,  Angelena,  who  was  the  least  damaged  of  the  party,  having 
fallen  soft  on  our  Tom,  and  only  deranged  her  ringlets,  arranged,  wita 
great  adroitness,  to  accompany  Tom  in  it.  A  lady  so  close  upon  an  offer, 
was  not  likely  to  be  put  off  without  an  effort  to  recover  the  line.  Fortu- 
nate indeed  it  was  that  she  did  accompany  him,  for  our  Tom,  though  a 
very  enterprising  youth,  had  never  before  tried  his  hand  at  driving  a  gig, 
ana  Quiddall's  mare  being  rather  fresh,  he  would  assuredly  have  wa&ed 
into  a  waggon-load  of  turnips,  had  not  Angelena  caught  tne  reins  at  the 
moment.  Tom  then  very  prudently  resigned  the  command  to  her,  and, 
without  changing  her  seat,  the  fair  lady  drove  along  with  the  greatest 
ease  on  the  1^  On  coming  fi>  rising  ground,  she  got  the  hot  animal 
eased  down  into  a  walk,  and  commenced  operations  on  Tom.  Never  did 
Dicky  Thomdyke  make  a  more  knowing  cast  to  recover  a  fox,  than  she 
did  to  recover  the  line  of  conversation  the  upset  had  interrupted.  Like 
Dicky's  casts,  it  was  wide  and  comprehensive,  and  made  at  a  good  brisk 
pace.  She  began  with  the  <' pinting"  again.  Well,  now,  he  mustn't  for- 
get to  be  pinted«  '^  Couldn't  he  now,  couldn't  he  go  to  Mr.  Ruddle's  and 
make  an  appointment  ?  Artists  always  pretended  to  be  busy.  Dare  say'd 
he  had  nothing  to  do— nothing,  at  least,  that 'he  couldn't  put  aside  for 
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such  a  customer  as  you.  He  told  Mr.  Jus  just  the  nme  tiring — said  he 
was  so  busy  he  didn't  know  when  he  could  appoint  his  first  sitting.  Mr. 
Jug  just  turned  on  his  heel,  and  said,  '  Well,  I  don't  care  about  it ;  it's 
my  granddad.  Lord  Pitcher,  who  wants  it'  It  wasn't,  you  know," 
said  Angelena,  confidentially  to  Tom  ;  *^  the  siUy  boy  meant  it  for  me" — 
a  piece  of  information  that  caused  Tom  to  bite  his  thick  lips.  *'  '  It's 
my  granddad.  Lord  Pitcher,  who  wants  it,'  said  heu  And  would  you 
believe  it,  as  soon  as  Huddle  heard  he  was  the  grandson  of  a  lord,  he  im- 
mediately said  he  would  arrange  it,  and  gave  him  his  first  sitting  the 
next  day.  He  was  pinted  in  fall  uniform,  with  his  hair  curled  nke  a 
cauliflower.  Silly  boy,  he*s  so  vain — ^thinks  himself  handsome — thinks^ 
because  he'll  be  an  honourable,  everybody  must  want  him.  No  patience 
vrith  such  conceited  boys,"  added  she,  whipping  the  mare  on,  vexed  at 
Tom  for  not  catching  at  the  opening  she  had  now  given  him.  '*  I  think 
you'll  wish  now  you'd  gone  with  the  hounds,'*  observed  Angelena,  as  Tom 
began  rubbing  the  dry  mud  off  his  knees. 

^*  No,  indedL  I  don't,"  replied  he  ;  *<  I'm  quite  happy  where  I  am«" 

'*  Stupid  ddty"  thought  she,  whipping  the  mare  again ;  '*  that's  what 
he  said  before.     ^'  What !  and  saved  the  upset  ?"  asked  she. 

**  Oh,  I  don't  care  about  an  upset^"  replied  Tom.  No  more  he  did,  so 
long  as  he  fell  soft 

*'  But  you'd  have  tried  yom*  fine  new  horse,"  observed  she. 

<<  Oh,  I'll  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of  doing  that,"  replied  Tom ; 
*^  the  season's  only  just  beginning." 

*'  A  bad  beginning  for  us,"  observed  Angelena,  **  seeing  the  hounds 
upset  the  coach." 

'^  It  was,"  assented  Tom. 

<<  I  declare  I  havn't  got  over  the  fright  yet,"  observed  Angelena,  after 
a  pause,  as  if  she  had  been  revolving  the  matter  in  her  mind. 

**  Nor  I  either,"  replied  Tom,  who  felt  exoeseively  for  his  tops ;  indeed, 
the  pain  of  his  swelled  calves,  and  the  damage  to  his  boots,  which  would 
wholly  prevent  the  perambulation  of  the  streets  in  his  red  coat,  operated 
against  a  return  of  the  enthusiasm  the  upset  of  the  coach  had  inter- 
rupted. 

After  several  more  fruitless  attempts  to  get  up  the  steam  of  Tom's 
ardour  again,  they  now  rose  Benningborough-hill,  from  whence  Fleecy- 
borough,  with  its  railway-station,  its  spiral  churches,  its  tall-chimnied 
opposition  gasometers,  its  bam-like  opposition  tanneries,  and  towering 
town-hall,  hurst  conspicuous  on  the  view. 

<<  There's  Fleecyborough,  I  declare,"  said  she,  eyeing  the  white  villas 
firinging  the  smoke  of  the  blue  and  red  town. 

"  So  there  is,"  replied  Tom,  thinking  of  his  damaged  tops,  instead  of 
expressing  regret,  or  making  any  pleasant  allusion  to  the  quickness  of 
time  flyiug  in  pleasant  company,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Finding  there  was  no  chance  of  moving  him  to  courtship,  Angelena 
got  the  mare  well  by  the  head,  so  as  to  time  herself  properly,  and  thus 
came  at  once  to  the  point. 

"By  the  way,  Mr.  Talliho,  what  were  you  saying  when  we  were 
upset?" 

"  Saying — upset— upset — saying,"  stammered  Tom. 
♦    **  Yes,  you  know,  about  Jug — about  my  not  being  Mrs.  Jug." 
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"Oh,  ah!'*  replied  Tom,  blushing  crimson;  "I  was — ^I  mean't— 
I  thought — I  was  glad '* 

''  Glad  at  what  ?"  snapped  Angelena. 

''  Oh !  ah !  yes — ^glad  that  you  were  not  going  to  be  Mrs.  Jug — ^the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Jug," 

"  But  why  were  you  glad?"  asked  she. 

"  Oh — why — to  tell  you  the  truth,"  replied  Tom,  screwing  his  hands 
together  for  the  great  effort — "  because — simply  because — I  hoped — I 
ventured  to  hope — that  you  would  be  Mrs.  H." 

"Shriek!— screech! — shriek!"  went  Angelena,  as  if  horrified  at  the 
thought — "shriek! — screech! — shriek!'*  repeated  she,  startling  the  mare 
and  astonishing  a  ploughman  who  happened  to  be  turning  on  an  adjoin- 
ing headland. 

Fortunately,  the  loss  of  her  presence  of  mind  did  not  entail  the  loss  of 
her  command  over  the  mare,  whom  she  pulled  up  out  of  the  undignified 
canter  at  which  she  went  off,  just  as  they  met  a  Fleecyborough  fiy,  with 
three  Miss  Gigglewells  on  the  look-out  for  fatigued  fox-hunters.  How 
they  stared !  However,  it  was  lost  upon  Tom.  He  was  frightened.  He 
feared  he  had  offended  the  great  heiress,  and  now  saw  the  temerity  of  a 
man  like  him  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  a  lady  who  had  refused  the  son  of  a 
lord  that  was  to  be.     He  wished  himself  well  out  of  the  gig. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hall !  oh,  Mr.  Hall !"  gasped  Angelena,  as  she  got  the  mare 
calmed  into  a  trot,  "  you've — ^)'ou've  completely  unnerved  me — I — ^I — ^am 
not  myself — ^indeed  1  m  not — ^you — you " 

"  My  dear  Miss  Blunt,"  exclaimed  Tom,  thinking  the  sooner  he  dropped 
Angelena-ing  her  the  better,  "my  dear  Miss  Blunt." 

"  Oh,  don't  Miss  Blunt  me  1"  exclaimed  she,  putting  her  little  hand 
up  as  if  in  deprecation  of  the  word — **  don't  Miss  Blunt  me — pray  don't." 

"  Well,  but  my  dearest  Angelena,"  resumed  Tom,  plucking  up  his 
courage  again,  "  tell  me  how  have  I  offended — ^how  have  I  hurt  you?*' 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hall,  you've  taken  me  so  by  surprise — you  can't  think  how 
you've  astonished  me." 

Tom  thought  this  was  rather  queer  from  a  lady  who  seemed  ready  for 
an  offer  from  the  first. 

"  I'm  sure  I  appreciate  the  compliment  of  your  partiality,"  continued 
she,  now  driving  very  slowly;  "I  do  appreciate  the  compliment  of  your 
partiality,  for  I  believe  it's  disinterested — yes,  I  believe  it's  disinterested; 
but  don't,  pray  don't  think  the  worse  of  me  for  saying  it — but  g^rls  in  my 
situation — ^girls,  you  know,  without  brothers — heiresses,  in  fact, — are  so 

liable  to  be  persecuted  by  the  unworthy,  that,  that "  and  here  her 

voice  faltered.  "  Oh,"  continued  she,  doubling  herself  up  as  if  attacked 
by  the  stomach-ache,  "what  I  would  give  for  a  brother !" 

"  A  husband  would  be  a  much  better  thing,'*  observed  Tom,  in  his  dry, 
matter-of-fact  way. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hall,  a  congenial  spirit — one  in  whom  I  could  confide — one 
whom  I  might  look  forward  to  for  supplying  the  place  of  my  dear,  dear 
father.  It  isn't  wealth  or  station  I  ambition — I  wouldn't  marry  that  little 
drunken  Jug  if  he  had  a  million  a-month.'* 

**  He  7*  a  little  nasty  varmint,"  replied  Tom,  who  hated  the  very  name 
of  Jug. 
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"  No,  Mr.  Hall,  no,"  continued  Angelena;  "  I  believe  you  are  sincere — 
I  believe  I  may  trust  in  you — ^it's  not  my  money  you " 

"Fourpence!"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the  Tiptin  tumpike-gate,  through 
vrhich  she  now  drove  without  dispensing  the  usual  compliment — "  four- 
pence  !"  repeated  a  shirt-sleeved  follower  in  a  louder  strain;  adding  as  he 
overtook  the  gig,  "why  don't  you  pay  your  pike,  you  dirty  bilks?" 

This  inopportune  interruption,  combined  with  the  fretting  of  the  mare, 
while  Tom  fumbled  for  his  pence,  completely  threw  Angelena  off  her 
point;  and  as  the  half-acre  allotments  and  little  sentry-box  summer-housed 
gardens  of  the  outskirts  now  appeared,  to  be  quickly  followed  by  the  bad 
pavement  of  the  town,  she  just  got  the  maro  well  in  hand,  and,  changing 
places  with  Tom,  drove  smartly  through  the  streets  that  cut  off  an  angle 
in  the  direction  of  the  barracks,  leaving  a  long  train  of  excitement  and 
speculation  among  the  natives,  whom  the  rattle  of  the  wheels  brought  to 
the  windows.  Arrived  at  the  barracks,  tliey  found  all  stir  and  consterna- 
tion. Rumour  with  her  hundred  tongues  had  got  there  before  them,  and 
had  inflicted  every  possible  injury  on  the  gallant  colonel  and  his  wife. 
Having  ordered  a  servant  to  get  ready  the  mail-phaeton,  and  an  orderly  to 
return  with  the  dog-cart,  the  now  nearly  betrothed  couple  entered  the 
ooloneFs  house,  in  whose  comfortable  privacy  our  Tom  closed  the  rivets  of 
the  bargain,  swearing  eternal  fidelity  to  the  fair  lady,  and  telling  her  as 
much  of  his  father's  affairs  as  he  could,  computing  him  of  course  at  the 
usual  young  gentleman's  rate  of  ten  thousand  a-year. 

When  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Blunt  amved,  which,  either  from  accident  or 
design,  they  were  in  no  great  hurry  in  doing,  they  found  our  Tom  and 
Angelena  comfortably  seated  on  the  old  horse-hair  sofa,  Tom  making*  a 
sandwich  of  the  fair  one's  little  hand  between  his  own  fat  ones.  The 
first  transports  of  joy  were  well  over,  and  the  greasy  one  was  regarding  An- 
gelena— the  future  partner  of  his  life — very  much  as  a  man  does  a  new 
horse,  wondering  whether  she  was  as  good  as  she  looked;  indeed,  if 
truth  must  be  told,  the  idea  had  crossed  liis  mind  whether  the  little 
taper  hand  he  then  pressed,  would  be  equal  to  boxing  his  great 
docken  ears. 

Hearing  her  mother's  rustling  satin  coming  first,  Angelena  just  kept 
her  hand  where  it  was,  and  having  satisfied  herself  that  her  mother  saw 
it>  she  just  slipped  it  out,  adjusted  her  collar,  and  gave  her  clothes  a 
propriety  shake,  as  the  colonel  appeared  at  the  door. 

At  first,  of  course,  their  conversation  was  all  about  their  injuries  and 
miraculous  escapes,  with  anathemas  at  the  horses  for  their  bad  be- 
haviour, and  speculations  as  to  the  probable  damage  to  the  drag. 
These  interesting  topics  being  exhausted,  the  lovers  then  sat  silent  for  a 
time,  Angelena  expecting  our  Tom  would  give  tongue,  and  Tom  think- 
ing it  was  as  much  her  business  to  do  it  as  his,  particularly  in  her  own 
house.  Although  this  was  her  ninth  offer,  she  was  just  as  eager  to  be 
into  the  thick  of  it  as  she  was  with  the  first  one ;  and  mamma,  who  was 
well  versed  in  her  ways,  saw  she  had  a  difficulty  in  containing  herself. 
Ajb  Tom  sat  mute,  now  looking  vacantly  at  her,  now  comparing  his  feet  or 
eyeing  his  damaged  tops  and  swelling  calves,  Angelena  at  length  motioned 
her  mother  away;  and,  after  a  few  minutes  spent  in  consultation,  the  colonel 
was  summoned  to  the  council.  Of  course,  among  themselves  they  dis- 
pensed with  the  usual  forms  of  surprise — forms  that,  in  nine  cases  out 
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of  ten,  are  pure  hypocrisy,  for  no  woman  ever  geta  an  offer  without 
expecting^  it— and  went  at  once  to  the  point.  "  What  should  they  do  T* 
^*  Should  they  tell  old  Hall,  or  let  Tom  tell  him;  or  carry  it  on  as  a  sort 
of  conditional  engagement,  to  be  ratified  hereafter  if  both  parties  liked  ?^ 
The  ladies  were  all  for  trying  to  clench  it  at  once,  considering  that 
Angelena — ^though  a  trifle  older — ^was  a  most  unexceptionable  match 
for  our  Tom;  while  the  coloners  experience  and  ulterior  views  made  him 
rather  incline  to  keep  it  on,  lest  he  might  kill  the  goose  that  lay  them 
the  golden  eggs  in  the  horse  way.  The  ladies,  however,  prevailed. 
Mrs.  Blunt  thought  it  was  due  from  her  to  "  say  something,"  so,  havings 
exchanged  her  much  damaged  bonnet  for  a  fine  fiy-away  cap,  full  of 
poppys  and  wheat-ears,  and  arrayed  her  shoulders  in  a  large,  profusely- 
worked  collar,  she  emerged  from  the  thinly-partilioned  little  room  in 
which  they  had  held  their  confab,  ^and  found  Tom  tying  his  damaged 
tops  up  with  a  little  twine,  leaving  Angeleua  on  her  knees  with 
her  eye  at  the  key-hole— a  surveillance  not  very  conducive  to'  elo- 
quence. After  a  good  deal  of  hemming  and  hawing,  and  clearing  of 
her  throat,  she  g^ve  two  or  three  downward  sweeps  to  her  gown,  and 
seating  herself  b^ide  Tom,  on  the  sofi^  thus  addressed  him : 

"  Well,  my  dear  (hem)  sir,  my  (hem)  darter  has  been  telling  (hem) 
me  the  (hem,  cough)  compliment  and  (hem)  honour,  I  may  say,  you 
have  done  (hem)  her,  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  has  taken  the  (hem) 
colonel  and  (hem,  cough)  me  very  much  by  (hem)  surprise,  though  we 
cannot  but  feel  (cough,  hem)  grateful  for  the  (hem)  preference  you 
have  shown;  and  though  it  must  necessarily  be  a  very  (cough)  heinoos 
and  (hem)  painful  separation,  yet  the  colonel  and  I  have  such  a  fai^^ 
sense  of  your  (hem)  integrity  and  excessive  (hem)  philanthropy  (hem), 
that  of  course  we  must  yield  to  the  (cough,  hem,  cough)  observances  of 
nature,  and  wish  }^u  every  (cough,  hem)  happiness  that  this  (cougl^ 
hem)  world  can  (coughj  supply." 

Tom  sat  i^pe,  for  he  had  never  been  regularly  overiiauled  befora, 
and  did  not  know  where  to  make  the  responses.  After  waiting  a  time,  to 
see  if  he  would  rise,  Mrs.  Blunt  resumed  as  follows  : 

"  My  darter  8  young,*'  she  said,  with  a  twinkle  of  her  eye,  at  if  she 
would  shortly  shed  a  tear,  '^  and  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  the 
world;  but  I'm  sure  we're  entrusting  her  to  a  genTman  who  wiU  (eongli) 
appreciate  her  (hem)  talents  and  excellences,  and  preserve  her  in  (hem) 
affluence  and  (cough)  independence." 

«  Yes,"  said  Tom. 

*'  It's  an  anxious  moment,  settlin'  a  young  lady  with  the  pretensions 
of  our  darter,"  observed  Mrs.  Blunt,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  fiiir 
listener  at  the  door,  who  was  afraid  her  mamma  was  going  to  omit 
touching  on  that  important  point — ^  it's  an  anxious  moment,  settliii'  a 
young  lady  with  the  pretensions  of  our  daiter,"  repeated  she;  ^'Ibr,  of 
course,  the  (hem)  reputation  of  (cough)  riches  awakens  ihe  eapi^ty 
of  the  dangerous,  ana  exposes  a  gal  to  great  persecution,  not  to  asy 
temptation  ;  but,  I  must  say,  Angelena  has  always  shown  a  diseretioii 
hx  beyond  her  years,  and  no  (hem)  parents  ever  had  a  more  satis&ctocj 
child.  Slie  might  have  made  great  matches  —  great  (cough)  knrds, 
great  (hem)  baronets ;  but  she  has  always  shown  a  disposition  for  the 
enjoyment  of  (hem)  intellectual  society,  and  the  (cough)  tranquillity  of 
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country  life.  She's  quite  different  ivith  you  to  what  she's  been  with  all 
her  other  admirers,"  added  Mrs.  Blunt,  looking  smilingly  on  her  fat 
son-in-law. 

''  Indeed,"  said  Tom,  ^  I'm  sure  I*m  very  much  flattered ;"  and  he 
thought  what  a  triumph  he  would  have,  brushing  past  Jug,  with  An- 
gelena  on  his  arm. 

And  now  the  fair  lady,  thinking  her  mother  had  said  quite  enough, 
and  fearing  she  might  commit  herself  by  further  indulgence  with  her 
tongue,  rose  from  her  knees,  and  after  a  nrefatory  glance  at  the  looking- 
glass,  smoothing  her  glossy  hair,  she  sidled  into  the  room,  aud  announced 
that  her  dear  papa  thought  of  going  to  bed.  Mrs«  Blunt,  aupuring 
from  this  that  he  was  worse,  lost  no  time  in  leaving  our  young  men£ 
aioue ;  and  Tom,  being  shortly  after  seized  with  the  qualms  of  hunger, 
and  smelling  nothing  in  the  way  of  dinner  where  he  was,  resolred  to 
avail  faimflelf  of  a  fly  that  had  just  set  down  at  the  officers'  barrack,  and 
drawn  up  to  wait  the  chance  of  a  fare.  Hailing  it  from  the  window,  it 
was  quickly  at  the  door,  and  after  a  most  affectionate,  lover-like  leave- 
taking,  Tom  jumped  in,  with  his  packthread-tied  tops,  and,  kissing  his 
hand  from  the  window,  was  presently  whisked  out  of  sight — ^he  loved, 
and  drove  away — and,  ene  he  was  well  clear  of  the  gates,  Jug  was  occu- 
pying his  place  on  the  sofa  with  Angelena,  laughing  at  her  greasy  suitor. 

Chapter  XXI. 

^*  Well,  Tummus,  and  have  you  caught  the  fox  ?"  asked  old  Father 
Hall,  as  his  dirty,  tatter'd,  booted  son  nearly  upset  him  in  the  passage,  as 
he  was  travelling  from  the  cellar  to  the  parlour  with  a  bottle  of  port  in 
each  hand,  and  a  bottle  of  sherry  under  his  arm«-'<  well,  Tummvs, 
and  have  you  caught  the  fox  ?"  asked  he,  as  he  recovered  his  balance. 

**  No;  nut  I've  caught  something  better,"  replied  Tom,  grinning  from 
ear  to  ear. 

*' Indeed !"  exclaimed  the  old  man.  '<  I  thought  there  was  nothin' 
but  foxes  to  catch  out  a-huntin'.'' 

<*  Yes,  but  there  is,"  replied  Tom,  full  grin  as  before. 

^  What  is  it?"  asked  the  old  man,  passing  on  into  the  parlour. 

'<  Guess,"  said  the  son,  following  him. 

'<  Can't,"  replied  the  father,  after  a  pause. 

^'  What  do  you  think  of  an  heiress  ? — a  flfty  thousand  pounder  ?" 

^*  Fifty  thousand  pounder !"  gasped  the  old  man.     <*  Impossible,  Tom." 

^^Fact,  I  assure  you,"  said  Tom,  with  a  look  of  compassion. 

*^  Wondeifnl,"  observed  the  old  man,  eyeing  him  intently. 

*'  Wondeifil !  I  don't  see  anything  wonderful  in  it,"  replied  Tom, 
recelleeting  Angelena's  pretty  compliments,  and  how  irresistible  Miss 
Sowerby  and  Jane  Daiseyfleld  had  found  him. 

^  And  who  is  it?"  at  length  asked  the  old  man,  thinking  it  time  to 
eome  to  particulars. 

^  Guess,"  replied  Tom,  again. 

^  Nay ;  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  banker,  running  all  the  monied 
people  through  his  mind,  and  thinking  who  was  likely  to  have  such  a 
sum  as  flfty  thousand  pounds,  or  anything  like  it.  ^*  Somebody  you've 
met  at  the  Castle  ?*'  at  length  suggested  he. 
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«  No,"  replied  Tom. 

*^  No,"  repeated  the  father.  '^  I  don't  koow  who  it  can  be,  then. 
Anybody  IVe  ever  seen  ?" 

"  Don't  know,"  replied  Tom ;  *'  not  sure — p'r'aps  you  may.  No ;  I 
think  not." 

«  Can't  think,"  replied  the  father. 

'<  The  lovely  Miss  Angelena  Blunt  T'  proclaimed  Tom,  with  victorious 
emphasis. 

«  Miss  Angelena  Blunt !"  repeated  old  Hall,  with  terror-stricken  looks 
..« Miss  Angelena  Blunt!  What,  do  you  mean  the  colonels  daughter?" 

"The  same,"  replied  Tom ;  " most  charming,  captivating  creature." 

*<  Hem  r  mused  old  Hall. 

His  wife  and  he  had  had  their  misgivings  about  the  lavender-coloured 
flounces,  but  little  dreamt  they  were  so  near  mischief. 

*'  Ain't  I  a  lucky  fellow  ?"  asked  Tom,  wondering  that  his  father  didn't 
hug  him  for  joy. 

"  Sivin  and  four's  elivin,  and  fourteen  is  thirty-five,  and  nine  is  forty- 
four.  If  I  throw  cold  water  on  it,  it  will  only  make  him  worse,"  mused 
he;  ''and  twenty-five  is  sixty-nine.  I'd  better  humour  him,  I  think. 
I  s'pose  she's  a  beauty,  into  the  bargain  ?"  observed  he,  having  heard  that 
she  was  not. 

"  Oh !  she's  lovely—she's  angelic — she's  perfectly  divine !"  exclaimed 
Tom,  thinking  over  all  her  pretty  speeches  and  prudent  inquiries. 

*'  Sivin  and  four's  elivin,  and  ninety-nine's  a  'under'd  and  ten.  I'll 
sound  him  about  the  £.  s,  c?.,"  thought  Hall.  ''  Fifty  thousand  punds, 
did  you  say  she  had  ?"  asked  he. 

''  Fifty  thousand  pounds,"  repeated  Tom.  '*  Fifty  thousand  solid  sub- 
stantial sovereigns,"  continued  he,  repeating  Major  Fib's  information. 

''  It's  a  vast  of  money,"  observed  the  fatJ^er,  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  son ;  **  but  not  more  than  such  an  angel  deserves." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  father,  wlio  was  not  to  be  surfeited  with  money. 

"  It's  near  dinner  I  s'pose,"  said  Tom,  seeing  his  father  reverting  to 
the  bottles,  ''  so  I'll  go  up-stairs  and  change ;"  the  tightness  of  his  nether 
garments  making  him  wish  to  be  out  of  them. 

He  then  went  lobbing  up-stairs  to  his  room ;  and  old  Hall,  having 
hastily  deposited  the  bottles  in  the  celleret,  went  to  communicate  the 
dread  intelligence  to  his  wife  in  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Hall  was  horrified. 
Independently  of  having  set  Tom  out  for  a  titled  lady,  she  had  had 
a  good  look  at  Angelena  while  cheapening  some  Irish  poplins  in  Frip- 
pery and  Co.'s  back  shop,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
nearer  thirty  than  twenty.  The  fifty  thousand  pounds  she  declared  she 
looked  upon  as  purely  imaginary ;  nor  did  the  prospect  of  having  the 
colonel  to  protect  them  from  the  ''  new  Boney,"  as  Mrs.  Hall  called  the 
now  Prince  President  of  the  French,  reconcile  her  to  the  military  con- 
nection. However,  she  took  her  husband's  advice  not  to  appear  to  oppose 
the  match — ^nay,  rather  to  approve  it ;  and,  dinner  over,  tne  evening  was 
spent  in  narrating  the  adventures  of  the  day,  varied  by  reiterated  explo- 
sions respecting  Ane^elena's  beauty,  and  confidence  in  the  abundance  of  her 
wealth.  So  satisfied  was  Tom  on  this  latter  point,  and  so  plausible  did  the 
ladies'  speeches  appear,  that  the  old  people  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  might  be  something  in  it;  and  if  the  *'  something"  amounted  to  fifty> 
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or  even  to  fiveand-twenty  thousand  pounds.  Old  Hall  was  inclined  for 
a  deal.  So,  with  his  usual  tumbler  of  toddy,  the  old  banker  at  length 
went  to  bed. 

Morning  brought  no  change  of  opinion  on  the  subject;  and,  urged  by 
his  wife,  our  cautious  fi-iend  decked  himself  out  in  his  best  black  coat  and 
waistcoat,  with  knee-breeches  and  black  silk  stockings,  to  pay  a  compli* 
mentary  fishing  visit  to  the  great  commander  at  the  barracks.  The  sooner 
the  thing  was  settled  one  way  or  another  the  better,  they  both  thought. 
Having  breakfasted,  and  seen  the  bank  fairly  open,  and  cautioned  True- 
boy  against  certain  weakly  parties'  ''  paper,*'  who  he  thought  might  call, 
he  stepped  into  Jack  Flopperton's  fly,  and  was  soon  lilting  and  tilting 
over  the  irregularities  of  the  pavement,  raising  the  speculations  of  the 
cmious  as  to  whether  he  was  going  to  a  funeral  or  to  a  meeting  of 
creditors. 

The  colonel  and  Mrs.  Blunt  had  had  their  talk  over  the  matter,  and  it 
had  occurred  to  them  that  such  a  visit  was  likely ;  so  they  had  had  the 
little  room  tidied,  the  colonel's  spare  swords  and  weapons  arranged  in  a 
conspicuous  way,  and  themselves  got  up  in  an  extra-elegant  style.  The 
colonel  had  anticipated  a  clean  dressing-gown  by  at  least  six  weeks. 

The  grinding  of  the  fly  through  the  barrack-yard  attracted  Mrs.  Blunt's 
attention,  and,  looking  out  of  the  window,  she  saw  such  a  fat  hand  dang^ 
ling  over  the  door,  as  could  belong  to  none  but  Tom's  father  ;  so,  raising 
a  cry  of  "  Here  he  is !"  the  colonel  soused  himself  into  the  sofa,  and  Mrs. 
Blunt,  sweeping  away  a  pair  of  his  old  flannel  drawers  that  she  was  darn- 
ing, and  the  remains  of  a  bottle  of  stout,  threw  a  painted  crimson-and-- 
black  cover  over  the  table,  and  dealt  a  dirty  old  "  Keepsake,"  a  copy  of 
"  Fisdana,"  and  an  army-list  around  it,  as  Hall  came  heaving  and  puff- 
ing up-stairs.  The  flounce  of  her  dress  just  swept  through  the  one  door 
as  the  soldier-footman  announced  *'  Mr.  Hall"  at  the  other. 

"  Oh,  Hall !  how  are  you?"  exclaimed  the  monster,  attempting  to  rise, 
and  falling  back  like  an  over-fed  pig  in  its  stye — '^  Hall,  how  are  you?" 
repeated  he,  extending  a  fin,  with  an  '^  excuse  my  rising,  but  the  fact  is, 
I'm  sufferin'  from  the  effects  of  a  fall — deuced  bad  fall — nearly  killed 
yesterday — upset  on  my  coach — stupid  old  man  and  his  hounds — ^horses 
took  fright — pitched  on  my  head — he  just  rode  on — never  asked  if  I  was 
killed.  However,  here  I  am,  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you;  pray  take  a  seat — 
arm-chair  at  your  side — hope  Mrs.  Hall's  well  ?" 

Having  sidled  himself  into  a  seat,  Hall  crowned  one  knee-cap  with 
his  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  resdng  his  fat  hand  on  the  other,  sat  con- 
templating the  colonel. 

"  You're  the  very  man  I  want  to  see ! — you're  the  very  man  I  want  to 
see ! — you  can  tell  me  all  I  want  to  know !"  exclaimed  he. 

<*  Sivin  and  four's  elivin,  and  nineteen  is  thirty,  and  twenty-four  is 
fifty-four ;  he's  comin'  to  the  point  at  once,"  thought  Hall. 

"  You  see,  Brown — I  mean,  Hall — confound  it,  you're  so  like  Brown  that 
I  never  know  the  difference-— hang'd  if  there  isn't  a  resemblance  through- 
out the  whole  of  you  Fleecyborough  commercialists.  Juggins  is  as  like 
Hnggins  as  ever  he  can  stare — Tiffin  and  Trotter  might  pass  for 
brothen." 

<<  Sivin  and  four^s  eUvin,  and  nine's  twenty;  they  are  brother's,"  replied 
the  banker. 
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<<  What»  wasthe  faiiber called  Tiffin?"  asked  the  ooloneL 

<<  Trotter/'  replied  the  banker. 

"  Ah,  then  Tiffin  changed  his  name,  did  he? — for  a  fortin'  most  likely— 
mereenarj  dog.  And  that  reminds  me  of  what  I  was  wantin'  to  ask  you — 
to  talk  to  you  about.  I've  been  in  a  devil  of  a  stew  these  last  few  days. 
Every  Times  that  I  take  up  contains  some  manreUous  story  about  gold — 
gold  in  the  mud,  gold  in  the  clay,  gold  in  bridges,  gold  everywhere;  and 
1  want  to  know  what's  to  be  the' value  of  gold?  I  want  to  know  whether 
gold's  to  be  of  any  more  worth,  or  one  may  just  take  and  sow  it  broadcast 
over  the  land,  or  empty  one*s  pockets  of  it  among  the  little  boys  in  the 
streets  ?  '  What  shall  I  do  witn  my  money,  in  fact?'  as  I  see  staring  me 
at  the  head  of  an  advertisement" 

*^  Sivin  and  four's  elivin,  and  thirteen  is  twenty-four;  there's  no  doubt," 
replied  Hall,"  slowly  and  deliberately — "  there's  no  doubt  that  the  abund- 
ance of  any  article  has  a  tendency  to  lower  its  value;  but  gold's  not  be- 
come a  drug  yet." 

**  Drug  yet !"  ezdaimed  the  colonel,  striking  out  both  fins — "  drug 
yet!  then  you  anticipate  its  becoming  a  drug,  do  you?"  added  he,  with  a 
look  of  akum. 

"  Sivin  and  four's  elivin,  and  thirty-three  is  forty-four ;  there's  no 
manner  of  doubt  there's  a  great  deal  of  gold  comin'  into  the  country — 
the  quantity  from  California  was  immense,  and  they're  gettin*  as  mudi, 
if  not  more,  in  Australia.  The  Bank  of  England  can  t  affi>rd  to  pay  three 
pund  sixteen  and  a  penny-halfpenny  per  ounce  for  gold,  when  others  can 
buy  it  for  three-four-six  per  ounce,  seven-and-a-half  p«r  cent,  better  than 
the  standard." 

"  Ah,  now,"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  **  you're  gettin'  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  currency,  a  thing  I  never  coidd  understand.  I'm  not  a  learned 
man — I'm  not  a  mercenary  roan-— I'm  not  a  oovetous  man.  I  know  that 
twelve-pence  make  a  shillin',  and  that  twenty  shillin's  make  a  pund;  but  I 
want  to  know  if  a  pun's  to  be  only  worth  ten  shillin's  in  futnr',  and  if 
everything  else  is  to  fall  in  proportion?** 

**  Sivin  and  foul's  elivin,  and  eighteen  is  twenty-nine ;  the  man  has 
money,  I  think,"  mased  Htdl;  **  and  ninety-four  is  a  'under'd  and  twenty- 
three.  Ill  try  and  find  out  where  it  is."  ELe  then  addressed  himself  to 
the  colonel.  ''Money — that's  to  say  Consols — will  fall  undoubtedly, 
colonel,"  replied  Hall.  ''  If  you  reduce  the  interest  on  the  natioiud 
debt,  say  one  per  cent,  you'll  reduce  the  value  of  money  one-ihiid;  but 
land,  shares,  and  all  other  tangible  available  proper^,  will  rise." 

"  The  devil  they  will!"  exclaimed  the  colonel.  '^  Then  do  yon  mean 
to  say  the  fundholder's  to  be  robbed  for  the  landowner  ?" 

*' Sivin  and  fbur^s  elivin,  and  forty's  fifty-one;  that  touches  Um," 
thought  Hall.  '<  The  monied  interest  has  had  a  longish  day,  and  not 
altogether  a  bad  'un,"  replied  he,  slowly  and  deliberately.  **  Much  of 
our  debt  was  contracted  at  sixty,  and  is  now  wordi  ninety^^x  and  three- 
eighths,  and  it's  about  time  the  land  had  a  turn." 

''  What!  you're  a  landowner,  are  you?"  asked  Ae  colonel. 

''  Sivin  and  four's  elivin,  and  forty-nine's  sixty,  and  filty-foor's  a 
'under'd  and  fourteen.  Not  exactly  a  landowner,"  replied  our  friend  ; 
''  somediin'  akin  to  it,  thoagh." 

**  1  twig,"  replied  the  colonel,  with  a  knowing  leer.     ''  An  tifie/^---aa 
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agricultural  uncley  jou  mean  to  saj.  Haw,  haw,  haw !  ho,  ho,  ho !  he, 
he,  he !  I  dare  say  there's  a  vast  of  land  up  the  spout.  Toull  be 
grabbiag  an  estate  some  day,  and  setting  up  for  a  gentleman." 

'^  Sivin  and  four's  elivin,  and  ninety-mne's  a  'under'd  and  ten.  Wonder 
if  that  woold  make  me  one,**  thought  our  friend. 

^*  Fellers  used  to  think,  when  they  got  four  silver  side-dishes  they  were 
gentlemen,"  continued  the  colonel ;  **  but  since  those  plated  Brummagem 
thin^  came  up,  they've  gone  upon  land — they  think  land's  the  thmg. 
You  U  be  setting  your  son  up  in  an  estate,  at  all  events?"  added  he. 

^'  Sivin  and  four's  elivin,  and  two  'under'd  and  thirty's  two  'under'd 
and  forty -one,  and  ninety's  three  'under'd  and  thirty-one,"  calculated 
Hall,  getting  up  the  steam.  "  It  was  my  son  I  was  comin'  to  talk  to 
yon  about,"  replied  he — <^  my  son  and  your  darter,"  added  he. 

'*  Oh,  fkith,  aye !  I'd  forgotten  all  that  in  my  anxiety  about  my  money," 
replied  the  colonel,  in  the  most  matter-of-course,  off-hand  way.  ''  I  dare 
say  you  and  I  will  soon  settle  that.  We'll  be  much  of  the  same  mind. 
It's  all  very  well  for  boys  and  girls  to  philander,  and  bill  and  coo,  and 
make  eyes  at  each  otlier;  but  experienced  men  of  the  world,  like  you 
and  I,  know  that  it  don't  do  for  people  to  marry  too  young.  A  man 
shouldn't  marry  before  he's  thirty.  Doesn't  know  his  own  mind — ^tires 
of  a  woman— neglects  her.  Don't  do — woman  much  better  single — ^giri 
with  a  fortin',  at  least.  At  the  same  time,  I  assure  you,  both  Mrs. 
Colonel  Blunt  and  I  are  sensible  of  the  compliment  your  son  has  paid 
our  daughter.     He's  a  very  fine  young  man,  is  Joseph — I  mean  Henry." 

*^  Tummus^^  interposed  the  parent. 

'<I  beg  your  pardon,  Thomas.  I  was  thinking  of  Bus's  son;  his 
name's  Joseph — ^a  smooUi-faced  lookin'  sinner  he  is  too — deep  file  for  all 
that  But  Thomas  is  a  good  feller — ^very  good  feller — nice  open  coun- 
tenanced feller,  and  (at.  Don't  like  your  whipping-post  boys.  Now  yon 
and  I,"  continued  he,  looking  the  hanker  over,  '*  are  much  what  men 
ought  to  be— full  limbed  and  plump;  but  the  generality  of  the  men  now- 
a-dftys  are  mere  lath  and  plaister,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression." 

'^  Sivin  and  four's  elivin,  and  QJpety-nine*s  a  'under^d  and  ten  ;  he's  not 
such  a  bad  old  buffer  after  all,"  mused  Hall,  as  the  colonel  proceeded; 
^  looks  88  if  he  had  money,  not  being  keen  for  the  match.  The  room 
certainly  isn't  well  furnished,"  continued  he,  looking  about  him;  ^'  carpet 
^k>esn't  half  cover  the  floor,  and  sofa  looks  like  a  job  from  Mrs.  Smooth- 
ley's  in  the  Teirace-lane ;  curtains,  too,  are  faded  and  dirty — ^but  that 
may  be  whim,  or  the  fortunes  of  war." 

This  reverie  ynis  interrupted  by  ihe  colonel  stamping  with  his  iron- 
plated  heel  on  the  muiarpeted  part  of  the  floor,  and  exclaiming, 

*'You  raxjipt  take  a  little  refireshment  after  your  walk.  Hall;  keen 
winter  ur  must  have  given  you  an  appelate.  You  don't  hunt,  I  think, 
^  you?" 

^  Never  either  hunted  or  gammled,"  replied  the  banker,  sententiously, 
with  a  shake  of  his  head. 

''Ah,  well,  you're  a  wise  man,"  replied  the  ccJond;  adding,  to  a 
giganlac  soldier-footman  who  now  came  settling  himself  into  his  tawdry 
coat,  "  bring  a  tray,  Jasper,  bring  a  tray." 

''  Thank'e,  odoncJ,  nothing  for  me,  I'm  bUeeged,''  interposed  the  man 
ot  money. 
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''Oh,  but  you  must;  indeed,  you  must,**  exclaimed  the  colouel. 
"  This  is  the  first  time  you've  been  in  my  little  crib — wouldn't  come  to 
our  ear-ache  and  stomach-ache — most  brilliant  thing  of  the  season.  Must 
break  bread  with  us  now — ^indeed*  you  must." 

Jasper  now  returned,  bearing  a  massiye  silver  tray,  with  a  richly-cut 
decanter  of  sherry,  surrounded  with  little  blown  glass  plates,  contaming 
finger-biscuits,  saucer-cakes,  currant  buns,  and  other  remnants  of  that 
notable  feast,  now  fresh  out  of  Mrs.  Blunt's  bonnet-box. 

"  Get  out  the  Cardigan,  Jasper,"  said  the  colonel  to  the  man,  who 
forthwith  produced  a  three-quarters-full  black  bottle,  with  the  word 
**  Brandy,"  in  black  letters  on  the  ivory  labeL 

"  Ah,  that's  the  stuff  !"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  as  the  man  placed  it 
on  the  stand  ;  *'  that's  the  stuff !"  repeated  he,  his  eyes  glistening  with 
delight.  "  Now,  take  a  drop  of  this — just  a  thimbleful,"  continued  he, 
seizing  a  tumbler,  and  filling  it  about  half  full. 

*'  Thank  you,  sir  ;  thank  you,  sir— I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Hall,  endeavouring  to  arrest  the  filling,  "  but  I  resJly " 

"  You  really  must  oblige  me,"  interrupted  the  colonel ;  "  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you — at  leasts  of  seeinj^  you 
here;  and  though  IVe  not  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  with  you  yet,  1  shall 
have  very  great  satisfaction  in  doing  so;  for  you  Fleecy  borough  folks, 
though  there's  not  much  style  about  you,  have  a  deal  of  good  rough 
honest  hospitality,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  much  better  thing ;  and  I 
don't  know  any  quarter  in  England  where  you  get  such  undeniable 
mutton — mutton  that  eats  like  mutton,  instead  of  the  nasty  watery, 
stringy,  tumipy  stuff,  neither  mutton  nor  lamb,  that  other  countries  are 
inundated  with."  The  colonel  then  filled  himself  an  equally  liberal  glassy 
and,  nodding  to  his  guest,  was  soon  deep  in  its  contents.  <'  That's  good," 
said  he,  *^  very  good!"  smacking  his  lips,  as  he  placed  the  glass  on  the 
table. 

"  Very  bad,"  thought  Mrs.  Blunt,  who  was  listening  at  the  door; 
adding  to  herself,  "  I'm  sure  you'll  be  tipsy." 

'<  Take  a  biscuit,  or  a  bun,  or  some  of  these  absurdities  ?"  said  the 
colonel,  flourishing  his  hand  over  the  tray. 

'<  None,  I'm  much  obleeged,"  replied  the  banker,  who  thought  they 
didn't  look  very  fresh. 

"  Ah,  well ;  I  dare  say  you're  right,"  observed  the  colonel.  "  Drinkin's 
better  for  the  teeth  than  eatin',"  added  he,  draining  the  contents  of  his 
glass.  He  then  took,  if  possible,  a  more  liberal  measmre  than  before. 
"  To  resume  our  conversation,"  said  he,  glancing  his  blood-shot  eyes  at 
the  banker — "  to  resume  our  conversation  about  th^young  people.  I  think 
we  understand  each  other — I  thmk  we  understand  each  other.  I  have, 
I  assure  you,  the  very  greatest  regard  and  consideration  for  my  young 
friend  Joe — I  mean  to  say,  Tom;  there's  no  young  man  I  have  so  high 
an  opinion  of  as  I  have  of  him — no  young  man  that  I  would  sooner  have 
as  a  son-in-law ;  and  if  he  continues  of  die  same  mind,  and  ail  things 
were  made  pleasant,  of  course  I  should  not  say  no.  But  then,  that  must 
be  all  in  good  time— all  in  good  time ;  must  know  each  other — must  un- 
derstand each  other — must  appreciate  each  other.  Young  folks  hardly 
out  of  their  'teens  are  not  fit  to  enter  into  the  binding  entanglements  of 
matrimony — ^monthly  niurses,  coral  rattles,  caudle,  and  cryin'  childem," 
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the  colonel  kicking  out  his  right  fin  as  if  undergoing  persecution  from 
a  crying  child  then. 

Hall  followed  the  renewed  debate,  with  the  following  mental  commen- 
tary: 

**  Sivin  and  four's  elivin,  and  a  under'd  and  ninety's  two  under'd  and 
one — wonder  wot  he's  going  to  be  at  now  ;  and  thirty's  two  under'd  and 
thirty- one — wonder  if  He  would  make  things  pleasant;  and  fourteen  is 
two  under *d  and  fiflty-three — she's  a  devilisn  deal  older  than  that ;  and 
forty's  two  under'd  and  ninety-three — a  cr^an'  brat's  a  terrible  nuisance ; 
Mr.  Buss's  bairn's  always  cryin'." 

Text  and  commentary  coming  to  a  close,  the  plump  diplomatists  then 
sat  staring,  each  wishing  the  other  would  come  to  the  point. 

"  You  don't  get  on  with  your  beverage/'  at  len^h  observed  the 
colonel,  seeing  his  guest  sat  nursing,  his  tumbler  on  his  fat  knee;  **  would 
you  like  sherry,  or  gin,  or  shrub,  or  anything  else  ?" 

"Thank  ye,  no,  colonel;  it's  very  g^od,  but  rather  strong,"  replied 
Hall,  taking  a  sip,  and  setting  down  the  glass. 

"  Oh,  brandy  can  hurt  no  one,"  replied  the  colonel ;  "  brandy  can 
hurt  no  one — most  wholesome  beverage  there  is,  recommended  by  the 
faculty,"  continued  he,  draining  his  tumbler  again,  and  replenishmg  it 
plentifully.  "Your  good  health,  Hall,"  said  he,  holding  it  up,  and 
addressing  the  banker  ;  "  your  good  health — Mrs.  Hairs  good  health, 
my  friend  Tom's  good  health.  I  like  a  feller  like  you/'  said  he,  smack- 
ing his  lips,  as  he  set  down  the  glass — "  a  man  >vithout  any  gammon  or 
blandishment,  who  comes  to  the  point  at  once,  instead  of  hummiu*  and 
hawin*,  and  beatin'  about  the  bush,  as  some  aggrivatin'  fellers  do." 

"  Sivin  and  four's  elivin,  and  forty-five  is  fifty-six — ^he's  humbuggin' 
now,"  thought  Hall;  **  what  does  he  mean  by  blandishment  ?" 

'*  You  and  I  are  gettin'  on  in  years,"  continued  the  colonel,  "  and  shall 
both  be  damping  off  before  long,  and  our  objects,  I've  no  doubt^  are  the 
same — to  see  our  children  comfortably  settled  while  we  live  ;  and  should 
anything  come  of  this  youthful — romantic  attachment,  I've  no  doubt 
you'll  come  down  devilish  handsome — ^tum  some  of  your  dibs  into  land, 
and  buy  them  a  good  substantial  family  house,  with  green-house  and 
grananeSy  and  gardens  and  all  complete,  so  that  they  may  increase  and 
multiply  in  comfort." 

"  Sivin  and  four's  elivin,  and  five-under'd  and  nine  is  five -under'd  and 
twenty — he's  coming  to  the  point  in  style,"  thought  Hall.  "  How  would 
it  suit  youj  colonel,  to  get  out  of  your  money,  and  invest  it  in  land  ?" 
asked  he. 

"  (Bad  word)  Old  beggar  has  me  there,"  growled  the  colonel  to  him- 
self. **  Why,  I  don't  know,"  replied  he,  "it  might  be  a  temptation;  or 
as  we  are  castle  building,  you  and  I,  s'pose  we  say — if  the  thing  takes 
place — we  each  put  down — what  shall  I  say? — ^twenty,  or  five-aud-twenty 
thousand  ?" 

"  Sivin  andfour's  elivin,  and  three  under'd  and  four  is  three  under'd  and 
fifteen — ^that*s  to  the  point,  at  all  events,*'  mused  Hall.  <<Well,"  said 
he,  taking  up  his  hat,  and  stretching  it  incontinently  on  his  knee,  '^  well," 
repeated  he,  "  I'm  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  wouldn  t.  But  then,  again," 
continued  he,  after  a  little  more  mental  arithmetic,  <<  it  would  fall  much 
heavier  on  me  than  it  would  on  you." 
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<'  How  80  ?*'  asked  the  colonel,  chuckliDe  ai  dbe  idea  of  aoy  one  sup* 
posiniBf  him  worth  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds. 

<<  Why,  this  way  you  see,*'  said  Hall,  still  stretching  away  at  his  hat ; 
<'  my  money's  employed  in  husiness,  yielding  me  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent** 

"  The  devil  it  is  l**  exclaimed  the  colonel  ;  "  and  yet  you  only  allow 
two  per  cent,  to  depositors,  and  talk  of  reducing  that.  Well  Tbad  word) 
me,  added  he,  slapping  his  thigh,  *'  but  I've  alwaj-B  saia  bankers^ 
brewers,  and  bakers,  are  the  biggest  rogues  under  the  sun!" 

**  Indeed/'  smiled  the  banker,  amused  at  his  host's  vehemence;  '^  mine's 
a  successful  business,  because  it*s  well  attended  to— you  never  see  me 
huntin',  or  gamlin',  or  drivin'  coaches  and  four.'*  Our  friend  looking  ear- 
nestly at  the  colonel,  as  if  he  had  paid  him  off  for  his  rude  speech.  '*  But 
what  I  was  goin'  to  say,  colonel,  is  this  :  my  money  being  so  well  em- 
ployed, and  yours  so  ill,  wouldn't  it  be  better,  before  the  great  influx  of 
gM  sends  down  the  funds,  for  you  to  sell  out  and  buy  an  estate  ?" 

'*  W^ell,  I  don't  know  but  it  might,"  replied  the  colonel,  with  an  air  of 
indifference.  "  Fll  consult  my  lawyers  on  the  point — no  man  dare  blow 
his  nose  without  consulting  his  lawyer,  you  know ;  kaw^  haw^  haw  I — he^ 
he^hel—hoy  ho^hoT 

<<  Well,  then,"  observed  Hall,  after  a  long  pause  and  a  side^ways 
stretch  of  his  hat,  <<  I  s'pose  that's  as  far  as  we  can  go  this  momin'?" 

(<  I  s'pose  it  is,"  replied  the  colonel,  ^'  unless  you'U  take  another  go  of 
hrandy — plenty  in  the  bottle,^  added  he,  nodding  towards  it. 

''Thank'e,  no  more,  colonel,  I  am  obleged,"  moving  his  chair  as  if 
about  to  rise ;  when  a  thought  struck  him — ^<  You're  in  the  ftind%  I  think 
you  say — Consols,  I  s'pose  r' 

^'  Consols,"  nodded  the  colonel. 

<'  In  your  own  name,  of  course?"  observed  the  banker,  with  an  air  of 
indifference. 

*'  In  my  own  name,"  repeated  the  colonel. 

The  man  of  metal  then  rose  to  depart. 

"  Well,  then,  Brown — that's  to  say,  Hall,"  observed  the  colonel,  scram- 
bling off  the  sofa,  and  grasping  his  hand,  '^  I'm  much  obliged  by  the 
friendly  nature  of  this  visit ;  (bad  word)  it,  I  like  an  honest,  open-counte- 
nanced  feller,  without  guile  or  blandishment,  who  comes  to  the  point  like 
a  man.  I  little  thought,  when  I  called  to  ask  you  to  our  ear-ache  and 
stomach-ache,  that  we  should  ever  come  to  anything  like  this ;  but  I*m 
sure,  if  the  young  people,  after  a  rational  acquaintance,  feel  the  same 
way  towards  each  other  that  they  do  now,  that  we,  out  of  our  great 
abundance,  will  make  them  very  comfortable,"  the  colonel  dashing  his 
fiit  paw  across  his  blear  eyes,  as  if  to  check  a  rising  tear,  as  he  spoke. 

Hall  returned  the  warmth  of  the  colonel's  grasp  with  his  little  suet- 
dumpling  of  a  hand,  and  then,  with  a  <'  Your  servant,  colonel,"  rolled  out 
of  the  room,  nearly  tumbling  over  Jasper,  who  was  kneeling  with  his  ear 
at  the  key-hole. 

Arrived  at  the  bank,  Hall  drew  out  his  daily  letter  of  advice  to  his 
London  correspondents,  Messrs.  Bullock  and  HuJker,  enclosing  a  slip  of 
paper,  with  the  following  written  in  pencil : 

"  Please  get  Mr.  Ferret  to  find  out  the  amount  of  stock  standing  ia 
the  name  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Blunt,  of  the  Heavysteed 
Dragoons.    I  have  a  particular  reason  for  wishing  to  know.         T.  H." 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  LAST  CAFFRE  WAR. 

It  may  not  be  unmterestiog  at  the  present  time,  when  we  have  a  pro- 
tracted Ca&e  war  so  imminent,  and  when  we  learn  by  recent  arrivals 
that  the  Ca&es  are  again  threatening  to  attack  Graham's  Town,  to 
describe  some  few  events  that  occurred  during  the  first  commencement  of 
the  war  of  ISM  and  35;  and  how  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  managed  to 
protect  and  fortify  themselves  when  they  were  then  threatened,  until  they 
were  relieved  by  a  reinforcement  of  troops  from  Cape  Town.  Much  of  what 
I  am  about  to  relate,  I  was  an  eye-witness  to.  And  although  Graham's 
Town  is  now  partly  fortified,  and  they  have  soldiers  to  protect  them,  yet 
the  continual  warfare  that  has  ensued,  with  scarcely  an  intermission,  since 
the  time  above  mentioned,  has  given  the  CafFres  all  the  advantages  and 
experience  of  civilised  war,  and  time  has  also  supplied  them  with  a  good 
stock  of  fire-arms;  so  that  an  attack  at  the  present  time  will,  I  doubt 
not,  cause  as  much  anxiety  and  alarm  as  it  did  then.  It  will  serve  my 
purpose^  if  it  but  conveys  to  the  public  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  those  who 
are  now  battling  with  these  savages.  But,  oh !  how  should  I  rejoice,  if  it 
could  in  the  slightest  degree  impress  on  the  minds  of  those  who  think  that 
troope  are  not  needed  in  peace,  as  well  as  in  war,  that  in  all  cases  preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure !  By  having  soldiers  always  stationed  in  CafFre- 
land,  any  further  outbreak  could  be  easily  suppressed ;  and  the  poor 
farmer  and  the  inhabitants,  I  may  also  add  of  the  towns  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vince, may  look  forward  to  spending  their  days  in  peace  and  quietness,  in 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 

What  precious  lives  have  been  sacrificed,  and  blood  shed,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  disasters  of  which  I  am  about  to  write !  How 
much  property  has  been  ruthlessly  destroyed,  to  acquire  which  years  of 
toil  and  labour  had  been  spent  by  its  owners !  How  many  mothers  have 
been  lefl  childless,  and  how  many  wives  are  there,  even  now,  mourning  for 
those  wlio  have  finllen  a  sacrifice  to  the  mistaken  measures  of  a  govern- 
ment which  could  listen  to  the  promptings  of  people  who,  to  serve 
their  own  purposes,  caused  the  land  to  be  returned  to  these  savages, 
and  represented  them  as  an  ill-used  people! — after  the  hard-fought 
battles  and  protracted  sufferings  of  the  colonists,  who  had  so  joyfully 
thought  that  the  admirable  arrangements  made  by  the  late  Sir  Ben- 
jamin d'Urban  and  Sir  Horry  Smith  could  not  fail  to  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  the  home  government ;  as  the  settlement  made  by  them  left 
the  CafiPres  satisfied  to  consider  themselves  a  conquered  people,  and  also 
contented  at  the  treaties  which  established  for  the  English  a  permanent 
stronghold  in  the  heart  of  Cafireland,  and  thereby  insured  the  peace  of 
the  whole  colony. 

Although  it  was  pretty  well  known  before  the  first  outbreak,  that  such 
was  prenaeditated,  by  the  symptoms  of  the  Cafifres,  who  are  usually  so  in- 
dolent, being  constantly  employed  in  the .  manufacture  of  theur  war- 
weaponsi  knob-kerries,  &c.,  and  by  their  more  than  usual  avidity  to  pur- 
chase fire-arms  and  ammunition  from  the  traders,  and  by  those  Cafi&es 
who  are  in  service  in  the  colony  deserting  to  a  man,  yet  it  was  extraordi- 
naiy  with  what  apathy  those  preparations  were  reganled,  and  it  was  only 
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when  too  late  to  prevent  the  mischief  that  the  colonists  seemed  aware  of 
their  perilous  position. 

Graham's  Town,  it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  state,  is  situated  on  an 
undulating  piece  of  ground,  surrounded  by  moderately  high  hills ;  the 
houses  wore  at  that  time  mostly  thatched,  one  and  two-storied  brick  build- 
ings, and,  from  the  irregular  way  in  which  they  were  built,  extended  over 
a  large  space.  The  principal  streets  run  in  right  angles  to  each  other, 
haviug  a  large  square  in  the  centre,  where  the  houses  were  of  a  better  de- 
scription, being  mostly  slate  and  flat-roofed,  and  nearly  two  stories  in 
height.  The  possession  of  this  town  by  the  English  has  always  been  a 
source  of  much  envy  to  the  Caffres,  as  tney  are  foolish  enough  to  think 
that,  could  they  but  obtain  it,  they  would,  to  use  their  own  words,  "  Drive 
the  white  man  into  the  sea.'' 

It  was,  then,  in  the  latter  end  of  December,  1834,  that  the  Caffres 
first  burst  upon  the  colony ;  and  well  can  I  recollect  the  aflemoon  of  the 
22nd  of  December,  and  the  strange  scene  the  town  presented,  as  express 
after  express  arrived  at  the  public  offices  from  the  different  military 
outposts,  with  the  appalling  news  that  the  Caffres  had  spread  themselves 
all  over  the  colony,  burning  and  laying  waste  the  farms,  murdering  the 
inhabitants  in  cold  blood,  and  carrying  desolation  and  terror  wherever 
they  appeared.  At  the  time  I  writ«  of,  there  was  but  H.  M.  75th 
Regiment  and  the  Cape  Corps  on  the  frontier ;  and  my  readers  may, 
then,  imagine  the  feamil  consternation  of  the  inhabitants  when  knowing 
their  unprotected  state,  for  the  soldiers  were  mostly  at  the  outposts,  and 
there  were  but  a  few  in  town.  They  were  informed,  by  almost  the  first 
express,  that  the  Caffres  were  even  then  marching  down  on  them,  con- 
templating to  take  the  town  as  their  first  bold  achievement  Imme- 
diately on  receiving  the  intelligence,  a  meeting  was  held,  and  attended 
by  the  most  influential  of  tho  inhabitants  ;  and  a  resolution  was  formed  of 
taking  immediate  steps  to  protect  themselves,  and  fortify  the  town  as 
well  as  they  were  able,  until  they  could  get  assistance  from  Cape  Town. 
It  was  deemed  prudent  to  make  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  square,  a  stronghold  for  the  arms  and  ammu- 
nition ;  for,  as  the  magazine  was  some  little  distance  from  the  town,  it 
was  thought  the  safest  plan  to  convey  its  contents  into  this  central 
position.  The  church  was  also  to  serve  as  a  nightly  refuge  for  those 
people  who  lived  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  As  soon  as  the  meeting^ 
was  dissolved,  the  church  bell  tolled  forth  the  alarm.  Gentlemen  were 
seen  on  horseback,  galloping  about,  some  carrying  orders  to  different 
parts  of  the  town,  others  already  armed,  rushing  and  jostling  in  amongst 
the  immense  crowd  collected,  as  if  the  Caffres  were  already  pursuing^ 
them.  As  it  drew  towards  evening  the  scene  grew  more  exciting :  men,  ' 
women,  and  children,  with  terror  and  alarm  depicted  on  their  countenances, 
were  seen  carrying  beds,  bundles,  and  all  their  little  valuables,  hurr}*ing  to 
their  refuge  in  the  church ;  soldiers,  with  carts  loaded  with  ammunition, 
hastening  to  and  fro.  Carriages  and  carts,  full  of  the  families  of  the 
civilians  and  merchants  who  had  houses  in  the  suburbs,  were  seen  empty- 
ing their  contents  at  every  door  in  the  square.  Fortunate  did  those  con- 
sider themselves  who  could  get  accommodation  for  their  wives  and 
children  within  it — whether  in  warehouse,  dwelling-house,  or  "  negodc 
winkle"   (retail  shop).      All    night  long  were   expresses  coming   in. 
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Anxious  groups  of  men  were  waiting  about  the  square,  and  at  die  public 
offices,  for  any  fresh  gleam  of  intelligence,  and  the  busy  hum  of  voices   . 
did  not  cease  till  morning  dawned. 

On  the  23rd,  barricades  were  raised,  fourteen  feet  high,  with  gates  in 
the  centre,  of  sufficient  width  only  to  admit  one  carriage  or  cart  at  a 
time.  Iron  chains  were  laid  across  the  streets,  as  it  was  rumoured  that 
the  Caffires  intended  coming  in  amongst  droves  of  cattle ;  seemingly  sup- 
posing that,  from  the  colour  of  the  cattle  being  mostly  black,  and  the 
confusion  that  would  ensue,  they  would  be  better  able  to  screen  them- 
selves. Cannon  were  also  placed  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  and  the 
barricades.  All  day  long,  fisimilies  came  pouring  in  from  the  surround- 
iDg  districts,  adding  to  the  alarm  and  dismay  by  their  separate  tales  of 
sorrow  and  woe ;  some  had  lost  husbands  and  fathers,  others  had  lost  all 
their  eammgs  and  savings  of  yeais,  and  the  husband  and  father  of  their 
children. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  a  militia  was  formed,  and  a 
mounted  corps  established,  called  the  Graham's  Town  Volunteers, 
companies  of  which  were  sent  off  to  assist  the  troops  in  intercepting  the 
progress  of  the  Cafires,  others  to  escort  the  families  of  the  farmers  who 
were  hurrying  to  town.  Before  night,  every  male  capable  of  handling 
a  musket  was  under  arms.  A  picket  of  men  were  placed  at  night  on 
the  flat-roofed  houses  of  a  Mr.  N.,  a  merchant  whose  block  of  build- 
ings occupied  a  large  portion  of  one  side  of  the  square,  and  which  were 
considered  in  the  l^t  position  to  protect  tiieir  stronghold  the  church. 
In  the  stables,  large  yards,  &c.,  &c.,  of  these  houses,  one  hundred 
mounted  men  were  billeted ;  a  guard  was  also  placed  at  each  barricade, 
and  the  gates  were  ordered  to  be  closed  at  six  in  the  evenine,  and  could 
not  be  opened  except  by  a  written  order  from  a  commanding  officer. 
Mounted  patrols  and  soldiers  were  placed  at  night  on  the  surrounding 
hills. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25di,  Christmas  Day,  the  militia  first  came  to 
parade.  Their  appearance  at  any  other  time  would  have  been  ludicrous 
enough,  for  never  have  I  beheld  a  more  motiey  assemblage;  and,  to 
judge  from  the  gesticulations  and  rage  of  the  old  sergeant  who  drilled 
them,  tiiey  ^d  not  take  kindly  to  their  new  profession  of  arms.  I  must 
not  fbrget  to  say,  tiioueh,  that  they  managed  much  better  after  some  ex- 
perience ;  and  some  ladies  presented  them  with  a  splendid  set  of  colours, 
very  nicely  embroidered.  Just  before  they  dispersed,  a  mounted  express 
came  in,  bringing,  amongst  other  intelligence,  the  frightful  news  that  a 
respectable  merchant  of  Graham's  Town,  and  his  father-in-law,  had  been 
cruelly  murdered,  and  that*  the  wife  of  one  of  the  sufferera  and  her  grand- 
child were  then  within  two  miles  of  town.  A  carriage  was  immediately 
despatched  for  them,  and  they  soon  drove  up  the  square,  where  they  were 
greeted  with  tears  of  sympathy  and  distress  by  all ;  for  Mr.  H.  was 
deservedly  loved  for  his  many  noble  and  good  qualities.  The  litUe  girl 
had  her  dress  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  father,  and  as  she  looked 
around  her,  she  held  up  her  arm,  and  said,  '<  See,  see  the  blood  of  my  poor 
papa."  I  think  I  still  hear  the  shriek  oF  the  agonised  and  bereaved 
mother,  as,  coming  up,  anxiously  expecting  her  family,  the  fearful  truth 
burst  upon  her.  Mr.  H.  had  been  for  some  time  seriously  ill,  and  had 
been  staying  at  the  farm  of  his  father-in-law,  with  two  of  his  children. 
On  the  mteUigence  reaching  them  of  the  outbreak,  the  whole  party,  t^on- 
Mareh — vol.  xcnr.  ho.  gcglxzv.  i 
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svBdag  of  Mr.  and  Mn.  M.,  Mr»  H.,  and  kb  two  childreny  left  the  fima 
in.  a  DuUock^vaggon,  and  were  within  six  txuks  of  Cbraham's  Town, 
when  they  were  attacked  hy  Cafires ;  and  while  Bovoe.  of  die  mamudeiS' 
nnyoked  the  oxen  and  drove  them  ofiv  others  attacked  tihe  waggon.  Poor 
Mr.  H.  lay  sick  and  helpless ;  and  as  the  Caffires  oommeaced  stabbing  hua 
with  aasegys,  his  little  girl,  a  most  beautiful  child^  fearlessly  attempted  to 
pull  them  out ;  until  a  Oaffire  threw  her  from  the  waggon,  and  giving  her 
a  diawl,  told  her  and  her  grandmother  to  be  off,  or  they  wodLd  murdnr 
them.  They  then  crushed  poor  Mr.  H.'s  head  with  the  waggon-diest. 
Mr.  M.  ran  about  six  hundred  yards,  endeavouring  to  escape ;  but  they 
quiekly  pursued  him,  and  he  fell  dying,  in  the  act  of  stanclung  a  wound 
in  his  neck.  A  little  boy,  son  of  Mr.  H.,  was  lost  in  the  me/es,  and  sup- 
posed by  poor  Mrs.  M.  to  be  also  murdered,  as  no  trace  could  be  seen  of 
Iiim  wlien  she  leA;. 

Strange  to  say,  amongst  such  ruthless  savages  they  do  not  wilfingly 
molest  either  women  or  chikben ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  war  I  only- 
heard  of  one  woman  b^ng  killed,  and  that  was  through  an  assegy  beings 
thrown  through  the  window  of  a  lone  £ftmi-house,  the  omnttr  of  which  was 
a  marked  man.  It  was  a  redeeming  point  in.  their  character,  as  women 
and  children  must  have  been  constantly  in  their  power,.  Sot  many  families 
were  hid  in  bushes  and  holes  until  a  £AvottrabIe  op|)ortunity  occucred  of 
joining  some  patrol  to  town. 

The  Sunday  following  these  early  events  was  also  worthy  of  bein^ 
marked,  i  never  can  forget  the  appearance  the  church  presented  as  we 
entered  it  for  morning  service.  Round  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  were 
piled  stands  of  arms ;  and  barrels  and  heaps  of  gunpowder,  and  other 
ammunition,  were  up  at  the  communion-table,  and  a  guard  of  soldiera 
was  mounted  to  protect  them.  Groups  of  Fingoes  (who  also  came  into 
town  for  protection),  Dutch  familiefl,  poor  people,  all  were  bivouacked— 
may  I  make  use  of  the  expression — in  the  house  of  prayer.  Solemn  and 
impressive  was  the  service  of  that  day ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  sobs  and 
emotion  of  the  congregation,  the  beautiful  portion  of  Scripture  and 
sermon  selected  must  have  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  all,  and  eaixied 
consolation  and  hope  even  unto  the  most  desolate.  After  service,  an 
immense  sensation  was  created  in  town,  by  the  appearance  of  a  Ca£Gre, 
with  the  missing  child  of  poor  Mr.  H.  in  his  arms.  The  Caffire,  it 
appeared,  had  been,  up  to  the  month  preceding  the  outbreak,  in  the  service 
of  Mr.  M.,  and  had  grown  &nd  of  the  child.  He  happened  to  be  one  of 
the  party  who  attacked  the  fiskther;  and  although  he  assisted  in  the 
murder,  his  heart  &iled  him  at  the  sight  of  the  diild,  and  apprehensiye 
for  its  safety,  he  fled  with  it  into  a  bush,  and  there  fed  it  for  some  days 
on  wild  berries  and  flour  and  water,  until  the  health  of  the  child  (pre- 
viously delicate)  caused  him  so  much  alarm  that  he  came  into  town  with 
it  in  his  arms,  fearless  for  himself  until  he  had  placed  it  in  safety,  when 
he  attempted  to  get  away,  but  he  was  stopped ;  and  on  being  asked  what 
could  have  caused  him  to  assist  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  H.,  who  was  so 
ill,  he  said  that  he  thought  he  was  doing  Mr.  H.  a  service,  as  he  was  90^ 
ill  he  could  not  get  better.  The  poor  child,  only  four  years  of  age,  did 
not  lonjP  survive  its  escime,  for  the  exposure  to  cold  and  privation  it 
had  suffered,  caused  it  to  bring  on  a  complaint  from  which  the  poor  little 
sufferer  soon  died. 

On  the  Monday,  a  company  of  vdunteers  ficom  Algoa  Bay>  witlk 
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a  fiip^*^**^  •£  the  Graham's  Town  Volunteers  in  cotiamand^  Vent  as 
an  eecort  to  a  bullock-waggon,  to  bring  in  the  bodies  of  poor  Mr.  H». 
and  M.  Soon  after  arriving  at  the  spot,  a  false  alarm  arose  that 
the  Caffres  were  in  sight,  when  immediately  the  gallant  Algoa  £ay 
people  tuntedj  mounted  their  horses,  and  fled^  leaving  their  captain  and 
the  driver  to  bring  in  the  bones  of  the  poor  sufiferers  (for  tiie  hjsna  and 
wolf  had  done  their  work)  in  safety  to  town.  A  few  days  now  dapsed, 
although  each  day  brought  its  own  tale  of  bloodshed  and  arson,  some 
well-known  farmer  or  inmvidual  coldly  murdered,  yet  people  were  almost 
beginning  to  view  these  things  calmly,  they  happened  so  often;  and 
they  were  still  too  anxiously  expecting  to  hear  that  the  Cafires  were 
upon  £^eta,  for  each  patrol  that  eame  in  had  been  pursned,  or  had  had , 
chance  shots  fired  at  them  within  a  mile  or  two  of  town. 

At  last,  on  the  night  of  the  8th  or  9th  of  January,  an  alarm  was  given, 
by  the  out-pickets  on  the  hills  that  an  immense  body  of  Cafires  were  as* 
semUed  in  Grobler*s  Kloof,  and  others  were  seen  coming  up  from  aU  direc* 
tions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  soon  caught  the  alarm.  The  church  bell 
again  tolled  forth.  The  houses  were  all  illuminated;  lighted  tar-barrels, 
were  placed  eveiy  six  hundred  yards  in  the  streets ;  additional  guards 
were  placed  at  uie  barricades.  The  militia  were  called  out ;  an  extra 
company  of  them  sent  to  guard  the  Skit  Kraal,  or  Found,  where  there 
were  800  head  of  cattle  ;  and  from  the  CafEres  gen«*ally  tiying  to  sweep 
them  off  first  if  they  can,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  double  the  guard. 

At  length  everytning  appeared  ready  for  actkm.  For  a  little  while  a 
rather  sooart  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  hill  guards,  and  of  course  caused 
the  pec^le  in  town  the  greatest  possible  anxiety ;  but  at  length  it 
ceased,  and  morning  dawned  with  no  appearance  of  a  renewal  of  the 
promised  invasion.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Cafires  had  got 
alarmed  at  the  sudden  lighting-up  and  €X)mmotioii  in  the  town,  and  so, 
after  a  alight  skirmish,  when  a  few  of  them  were  wounded,  they  retired 
to  their  jungle  (the  Cowie  Bush).  It  was  stated  that  the  Cafiies  at  one 
time  were  round  the  town  in  such  overwhelming  numbers,  that  the 
parties  on  the  hills  could  scarcely  bear  the  horrible  effluvia  that  always 
acoompaaies  them. 

On  viewing  all  the  occurrences  of  that  memorable  night,  the  people 
oongratolated  themsdves  indeed  that  no  further  mischief  had  been 
done^  for  I  have  often  heard  it  stated,  by  peojJe  who  could  be* 
allowed  to  judge,  that  had  the  Caffres  actually  come  into  the  town,  half 
of  it  would  have  been  burnt  down,  and  the  people  sacrificed,  before 
any  reastimce  could  have  been  made,  in  spite  of  arrangements  so  well 
carried  out.  For  ima^ne,  gentle  readers,  one  of  our  gallant  cap* 
tains  of  militia,  put  on  guard  at  a  most  distinguished  post,  actually 
sank  £EdBting  into  the  arms  of  his  men  at  the  first  tocsin  of  idarm! 
A  major  of  militia  turned  pale,  and  declared  himself  so  ill,  that 
he  also  forsook  his  post,  and  was  carried  home  (to  run  away  another 
day)!  A  gallant  cavalier  of  the  mounted  corps,  dressed  m  a  pea- 
green  cloak,  and  a  wide-awake  hat  with  a  splendid  ornament  of 
ostrich  feathers^  and  the  butt-end  of  his  rifie  sticking  up  by  the  side 
of  his  neek,  forsook  his  troop  altogether,  and  galloping  about  furiously, 
^th  his  wi£s  following  in  her  carriage,  hoping  to  make  their  escape^ 
aa  soon  as    the  Cafi^   appeared,   to  Algoa  Bay,    or  some    other 
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place!  I  think  it  wa«  a  night  or  two  after  this  that  another  alarm 
sounded,  and  the  militia  turned  out,  and  it  was  even  siud  that  the  Caffires 
were  already  in  the  town;  and  as  a  drove  of  cattle  was  seen  hurrying 
down  the  hill  to  the  main  entrance  of  the  town,  the  excitement  increased. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  poor  Irishman  and  some  women  and  children.  This 
poor  fellow  had  heard  of  the  murder  of  his  brothers-in-law,  and  that  their 
wives  and  children  were  alone  in  the  bush,  and  gallantly  resolved  to  set 
out  in  search  of  them,  alone  ;  and  he  was  rewarded  in  finding  them,  and 
this  drove  of  cattle,  that  had  by  some  means  strayed  from  the  Cafi&es, 
and  succeeded  in  bringing  them  in  safety  to  town. 

Acts  of  bravery  and  courage,  almost  unprecedented,  were  firequently 
occurring  amongst  the  poor  settlers  and  farmers  ;  and  I  have  often  heard 
of  them  managmg  to  beat  off  the  Cafires,  when  they  were  sometimes 
twenty  to  one  of  them.  One  particular  instance,  I  recollect  hearing,  of 
six  Dutch  farmers,  who,  stationed  on  a  small  hill,  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  500  Cafires,  and  managed  to  defend  themselves  until  they 
were  unexpectedly  relieved,  although  they  had  been  the  whole  day  on  the 
hill,  and  had  fired  till  their  guns  had  become  so  hot  that  they  could 
scarcely  load  them. 

A  few  days  again  elapsed,  when  intelligence  came  in  of  another  gen- 
tleman from  Graham's  Town  having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  Caffres.  He^ 
Mr.  B.,  had  a  farm  close  to  that  of  Mr.  M.  before  mentioned ;  and  as  he 
had  built  a  substantial  stone  house,  with  a  fiat  roof  on  it,  he  felt  himself 
comparatively  safe,  as  he  knew  the  Cafires  too  well  to  suppose  they  would 
molest  him  whilst  in  it  The  Cafires,  however,  hovered  about  it  for 
days,  and  endeavoured  by  all  manner  of  means  to  get  Mr.  B.  out,  but 
of  no  avail,  until  at  last  they  entreated  him  to  come  and  speak  to  their 
chief,  and  he  most  foolishly  ag^reed  to  the  proposition,  when  they  seized 
him,  dragged  him  up  a  hill,  and  beat  him  to  death  with  their  knob- 
kerries.  The  Caffres  scarcely  ever  forget  an  injury,  and  several  people 
who  had  fallen  under  their  displeasure  were  sought  for  at  the  outbreak, 
and  followed  until  they  could  wreak  their  vengeance  upon  them.  Poor 
Mr.  M.  and  Mr.  B.,  whose  farms  acj^oined,  were  both  marked  men. 
Their  farms  abounded  in  the  red  day  or  ochre  that  the  Cafires  rub  their 
bodies  with,  and  as  these  fellows  were  continually  in  the  habit  of  stealing 
horses  and  cattle  whenever  they  came,  they  were  warned  repeatedly  that 
an  example  would  be  made  of  them  by  being  sent  to  Graham's  Town 
Gaol;  and  as  they  did  not  heed  the  threats,  a  party  of  them  were  seized 
and  sent;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  their  waiting  so  determinedly  around 
the  house  of  Mr.  B.,  until  they  g^ned  their  object,  in  revengisg  their 
imprisonment  by  his  death. 

The  Cafires  are  well-known  cowards,  and  never  openly  attack  a  house. 
A  party  of  them  will  first  secure  the  cattle  and  horses,  and  another  will 
set  fire  to  the  house,  and  wait  until  the  inhabitants  come  out^  to  murder 
iikem ;  for  they  are  always  afraid  of  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
never  enter  the  house  until  they  are  pretty  certain  the  fire  has  brought 
all  out  that  were  in  it ;  they  then  commence  breaking  and  destroying  every 
thing  within  their  reach,  nothing  escapes  them.  In  one  instance,  a  gen- 
tleman had  to  fiy  with  his  &mily  from  his  house,  before  he  had  even 
secured  his  plate;  and  the  Caffres,  finding  it,  took  it  and  melted  it  up  f<Mr 
bullets.  They  always  secured  all  the  iron-pot  legs  they  could  find,  for  when 
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diey  were  short  of  ammuDition  for  their  eons,  they  made  no  scruples  in 
placing  bits  of  iron  two  and  three  inches  long  in  them ;  and  I  remember 
a  poor  yonng  officer  that  was  wounded  having  two  pieces  of  iron  taken 
out  of  his  leg  and  thigh,  almost  three  inches  in  length.  An  interval  of 
some  weeks  had  now  elapsed,  and  all  further  apprehension  of  another  at- 
tack on  the  town  gradually  subsided.  Other  evils  were  now  felt.  The 
increase  of  so  larg^  an  addition  to  the  population,  caused  provisions  to  be 
so  nused  in  price,  that  the  inhabitants  formed  a  board  of  relief  for  those 
who  had  been  rendered  destitute  by  the  ravages  of  the  Cafires.  A  fever, 
too,  broke  out,  of  so  virulent  a  character  that  it  carried  off  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  in  a  very  short  time,  and  it  continued  in  the  town,  increasing 
and  lessening  in  its  severity,  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  72nd  Regiment  had  arrived  some  three  weeks  after  the  first  out- 
break, and  Colonel  Smith  was  also  there  to  take  command.  Martial  law 
was  proclaimed;  and  several  ludicrous  scenes  occurred  about  this  time,  from 
merchants  refusing  to  mount  guard,  and  being  marched  off  by  a  file  of 
soldiers  to  the  guard-house.  And  during  this  time  several  conflicts  had 
ensued  between  the  Caffres  and  the  troops  in  Cafireland  ;  and  so  little  ad- 
vantage had  we  gained  by  them,  that  Colonel  Smith  at  last  went  up  him- 
self with  a  large  force,  and  there  remained  until  he  brought  the  war  to  a 
peaceful  conclusion.  I  need  not,  after  what  I  have  already  written,  con- 
tinue repeating  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  frontier  colonist;  they  are 
already  too  well  known.  I  can  only  pray,  that  if  the  war  which  is  now 
raging  be  brought  to  as  good  a  conclusion  as  the  first  was,  that  no  repre- 
sentations from  individuals  will  ever  deter  the  home  government  from 
keeping  a  strong  force  of  European  soldiers  in  the  heart  of  Caffreland, 
and  never  trusting  for  a  moment  to  either  Hottentot,  Fingoe,  or  Caflre. 
They  are  all  utterly  ^t^^M.  This  will  be  found,  I  am  convinced,  the 
only  effectual  way  of  preventing  future  war. 


THE  DUKE  DE  RIVAS,  AND  THE  MODERN  POETRY  OF 

SPAIN. 

Br  MBS.  BUSHBT. 

The  literature  of  Spain  has  amply  shared  in  the  decay,  political  and 
soda],  of  that  noble  and  once-flourishing  country,  which,  in  years  gone 
by,  st<ft>d  forth  so  proudly  pre-eminent,  the  home  of  heroism,  of  chi- 
valry, and  of  loyalty,  and  of  their  handmaidens,  imagination  and  poetry. 
The  golden  age  of"^  Castilian  literature  was  that  when  Spain,  after  the 
struggle  of  centuries,  arose  to  the  highesfc  pitch  S£  grandeur,  and  seemed 
destined  to  extend  its  dominion  over  more  than  half  the  world.  That 
exaltation  of  mind  which  gives  rise  to  elevated  sentiments,  and  kindles 
poetic  fire,  was  then  at  its  height ;  and  that  love  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  sublime,  that  craving  for  the  marvellous,  which  form  the  elements  of 
romance,  were  everywhere  prevalent,  as  well  among  the  gentle  dames  of 
these  times  as  among  the  hidalgo  and  other  heroes  who  were 

Firm  in  trial,  bold  in  peril, 
Mighty  in  the  battle-field. 
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But  the  literary  splendour  of  Spun  became  overcast  along  witli  its 
political  horizon.  Its  energies  became  exhausted — ^reverses  and  disasters 
checked  the  flights  of  fancy,  and  the  fatal  influence  of  the  IntjuisitioD, 
chilling  into  timidity  the  natures  that  had  been  so  feariess  and  free,  put  a 
finishing-stroke  to  the  mental  degradation  of  the  people.  The  country 
of  those  Moors,  to  the  elegance  of  whose  ideas  the  halls  of  the  Alhambra 
still  bear  witness— the  land  of  the  Cid — ^the  birthplace  of  Cervantes, 
became  as  an  arid  desert— a  tangled  wilderness  in  the  midst  of  those  en- 
fightened  European  nations  upon  whom  it  had  once  looked  down  vnAi 
proud  disdain. 

The  art  of  sinldng,  unhappily,  is  more  easily  acqtnred,  both  by  com- 
munities and  by  individuals,  than  the  art  of  rising  ;  and  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  there  no  longer  existed  a  single  poet,  or  a  single  writer  of 
the  slightest  pretensions  to  celebrity  in  all  Spain!  ''The  literary 
aliment  disaraeared  along  with  the  political  vitality,^  and  it  is  from  this 
abject  fall  m  its  position  in  the  worid  of  letters,  that  the  autibors  of 
modem  Spain  have  to  elevate  it. 

The  Duke  de  Rivas,  whose  history  is  in  itself  a  romance,  is  taking  ihe 
lead  among  these  pione^?,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  brighter  days.  Circum- 
stances have  thrown  this  remarkable  man  both  into  camps  and  courts,  and 
have  made  him  by  turns  a  soldier  and  a  statesman ;  but  it  is  to  prodigal 
nature  alone  that  he  owes  his  genius  and  his  poetical  talents.  Don  Angel 
de  Saavedra  (it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  he  bears  the  same  name  as  the 
author  of  "  Don  Quixotte" — Miguel  Saavedra  Cervantes)  was  bom  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1791,  at  Cordova,  and  was  the  second  son  of  the 
Duke  de  Rivas,  a  Spanish  grandee.  From  his  infancy  he  evinced  a 
decided  taste  for  poetry  and  painting.  The  first  elements  of  education 
he  received  from  an  emigrant  French  priest,  and  afterwards  he  was  placed 
at  a  seminary  for  young  noblemen  at  Madrid.  Entering  tlie  amy  at  a 
very  early  age,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  stirring  events  of  war, 
from  the  year  1808  till  1814,  when  die  pacification  of  Europe  permitted 
Spain,  for  a  brief  space,  to  taste  of  repose. 

In  1822,  Don  Angel  was  sent  as  a  deputy  from  his  native  town,  Cor- 
dora,  and  s^dily  became  involved  in  the  political  broils  o£  that  period, 
which,  withm  one  year,  led  to  his  proscription  and  flight  from  Spain.  In 
the  midst  of  the  powerfully  stimulating  occupations  of  war  and  poUtics, 
which  would  have  oeen  sufficient  to  have  absorbed  the  faculties  of  most 
men,  Saavedra  contrived  to  cultivate  his  literary  tastes  and  studies.  Their 
literary  tastes,  as  well  as  their  political  sympathies,  formed  a  bond  of 
union  between  him,  Quintana,  and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  who  alsc^  during 
the  war  of  1808,  had  appeared  before  the  public  as  aulbiors. 

This  union  of  physical  and  mental  activity,  considered  in  general  so 
rare,  was  a  £stinguishing  characteristic  of  some  of  the  ancient  authors 
of  ^e  Peninsula.  It  was  during  his  military  movements  from  Vienna  to 
Tunis,  that  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  one  of  the  most  renowned  soldiers  of 
Charles  V.,  wrote  his  Spanish  Eclogues,  as  if  therein  to  seek  temporary 
repose  from  the  din  and  tumult  of  arms.  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  wae 
better  known  as  a  diplomatist  and  governor  in  Itely  than  as  an  author, 
and  yet  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  Wars  of  Grenada.  Cervantes  him- 
self had  lost  an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571,  and  having  been 
taken  prisoner  by  an  Algerine  corsair  in  1574,  he  had  been  a  captive  at 
Algiers  for  five  years  before  he  wrote  ^  Don  Quixotte." 
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At  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Oeana^  near  Toledo,  where,  in  Norember^ 
1809,  the  Spaniards  were  vanquished  by  the  Fren^  Don  Angel  de  Saa- 
vedra,  severely  wounded,  was  left  among  the  dying  and  the  dead.  He 
was  rescued  by  a  common  soldier,  and  the  life  thus  saved  has  been  de- 
voted by  him  to  the  benefit  of  his  country,  to  the  service  of  the  muses, 
and  to  the  claims  of  friendship  and  affection.  He  has  by  turns  been 
loaded  with  honours  and  oppressed  by  persecution.  Sent  to  the  Cortes  as 
a  deputy  from  Cordova  in  1822,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
England.  In  1834,  the  poet  and  the  patriot,  who  had  then  become  Duke 
de  Rivas,  by  the  death  of  his  ekier  brother,  repassed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
in  1836  became  Minister  of  the  Interior  under  Isturitz.  At  the  &11  of 
that  ministry  the  duke  had  again  to  fly  his  country,  and  only  escaped  the 
fury  of  the  misled  populace  by  assuming  a  disguise.  In  1845  ne  was 
the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Naples;  in  January,  1851,  he  was  offered  the 
foreign  department,  on  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  of  which  General 
Narvaez  was  the  head ;  but  on  his  declining  to  accept  it,  the  office  was 
filled  by  M.  Beltran  de  Lis.  Recently,  in  January,  1852,  the  Duke  de 
Rivas,  along  with  the  Duke  de  Vista  Hermosa,  and  M.  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa,  have  been  appointed  to  the  three  vacant  seats  of  councillors  in  the 
Roysd  Academy  of  the  Noble  Arts  of  St.  Ferdinand. 

The  most  esteemed  work  of  the  Duke  de  Rivas  is  his  <'  More  Ezposito," 
which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1834.  It,  and  his  historical  romances, 
have  acquired  for  him  the  flattering  name  <^  '^The  Walter  Scott  of 
Modem  Spain."  His  lyrical  poems  form  a  kind  of  impassioned  history 
of  his  life,  while  a  fugitive  from  his  bdoved  country.  **  £1  Desterrado, 
'^  The  Proscribed,"  was  written  when  the  poet,  oUiged  to  leave  Spain  in 
1823,  had  reached  Gibraltar,  from  whence  he  embwked;  the  ship  sailed 
at  sunset,  and  the  melancholy  poet  exdaims : 

Wlien  iDoraiiig  dawns,  I  shall  behold  no  more, 
O  loved  Hesperia,  thy  beauteous  shore ! 
Borne  by  the  swelling  breeze  far,  far  from  thee, 
In  vain  those  eyes  shall  seek  thee  o'er  the  sea! 

Ah,  sink  not  yet,  brigitt  son !     la  pity  stay  i 
While  on  yon  phtias  I  gaze,  with  vercUire  gay. 
And  on  j'on  noble  stream  amid  them  flowing, 
That  'neath  thy  parting  cay  Is  warmly  glowing. 

Hail^  Goadalqoivir,  Andalusia's  pride  I 
So  swiftly  rolling  to  the  Oceana's  tide. 
Alas !  reflected  on  thy  waten  clear* 
Do  not  Cordova's  ancient  walls  appear  ? 

Cordova!  where  these  eyes  first  saw  the  light, 
Where  Fortune's  smiles  seemed  promising  and  bright, 
And  in  faer  golden  cradle  rocked — to  me, 
None  could  have  deemed  how  faithless  she  would  be ! 

A  simple  child,  upon  thy  banks  I  strayed. 
While  gathered  shells  and  flowers  my  treasure  made ; 
An  ardent  youth,  my  charger's  fiery  tread 
Impressed  thy  shores,  as  i^iy  on  I  sped. 

Thy  murmuring  wavelets  echoed  back  the  sound 
Of  martial  lays,  or  of  love's  sighs  profound ; 
On  thy  sweet  margin,  ridies,  glcoy,  love. 
Were  mine,  till  rose  an  evil  star  above. 
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0  tboii,  who  erst  beheld  me  flushed  with  joy. 
Behold  me  now ! — malignant  Fortune's  toy-r- 
Poor,  sad,  proscribed.     O  Guadalquivir,  see 
A  homeless,  hopeless  wanderer  in  roe ! 

Ungrateful  country !    Exiled  from  thy  sward. 
Is  thisi  for  my  devotion,  the  reward  ?  * 
Yet,  in  thy  cause,  have  I  not  fought  and  bled  ? 
Where  are  thy  freedom  and  thy  glory  fled  ? 

My  mother!  how  thy  name  consoles  my  heart! 
Thy  tender  love,  at  feast,  can  ne'er  depart. 
Alas !  that  thou  for  me  shouldst  shed  such  tears, 
And  live  a  prey  to  agonising  fears  ! 

My  brothers  I  ye  for  me  will  also  grieve  ; 
And  thou,  Angelica,  whom  I  must  leave! 
Thou,  who  hast  kindled  in  my  soul  a  fire^ 
Which  never  can,  but  with  my  life,  expire ! 

And  ye,  my  friends,  affectionate  and  true — 
Ah  1  must  I  quit  you  all,  ye  faithful  few! 
Unhappy  Spam  I   how,  in  this  evil  hour, 
Strangers  and  tyrants  crush  thee  with  their  power ! 

And  if  thy  sons  have  fallen,  it  is  not 
From  tlieir  corruption,  but  their  piteous  lot 
Yet  liberty  shall  triumph  once  again, 
Nor  the  avenger's  sword  be  drawn  in  vain. 

When  will  that  glorious  day's  bright  morning  dawn  ? 
May  it  arrive  before  long  years  be  gone ! 
While  ]^et  the  blood  flows  hotiv  in  my  veins. 
And  this  right  arm  its  sinewy  force  retains ! 

But  if  the  laws  of  destiny  shall  place 
Between  this  hour  and  thai  a  lengthened  space, 
Still  may  it  come  before  Death's  cruel  hand 
Relentlessly  hath  waved  its  last  command ! 

Oh,  may  these  tearful  eyes,  my  country,  rest 
Once  more  on  thee— and  thus  once  more  be  blest  I 
Though  even  on  the  grave's  dark  brink  I  stood 
The  pj^y  of  weakness,  age,  decrepitude  1 

Oh,  may  I  press  thy  soil  but  once  more  free, 
And  rich  and  happy  as  thou  wert — ^for  me. 
Though  but  a  desert  then,  no  love  to  bloom. 
No  friendships  but  those  buried  in  the  tomb ! 

Then  let  me  seek  my  native  vale  once  more, 
And  on  the  Guadalquivir's  lovely  shore, 
Beneath  the  silent  moon's  pale,  tranquil  ray, 
Chant  to  the  winds  my  last  expiring  lay ! 

And  be  thy  glory,  Spain  adored,  its  theme ! 
No  more  alone  a  hope,  a  wish,  a  dream  : 
Thy  poet,  then,  would  life  contented  close. 
And,  with  his  ancestors,  go  seek  repose  I 

Daring  the  years  of  his  exile,  Don  Angel  de  Saavedra  visited  France 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  England;  and  in  France  he  was  oompelled  to  have 
reoonrse  to  one  of  the  amusements  of  his  earlier  years — painting,  in. 
order  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family,  for  he  had  at  length  mairied 
the  Angelica  apostrophised  in  his  poem,  "  The  Proscribed."    An  ode  to 
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his  son,  who  was  bom  in  exile,  is  full  of  tenderness  and  simplicity.     The 
following  translation  is  an  extract  from  it: 

Upon  thy  mother's  breast  thou  sleepest,  love, 

As  on  a  flower  the  pearly  dew-drop  stays ; 
Pure,  innocent,  as  cherub-forms  above, 

Bright,  as  on  diamonds  fall  the  sun's  clear  rays. 

Thy  feet  have  not  yet  pressed  this  grovelling  earth — 
Thy  hands  touched  cruel  steel,  corrupting  gold; 

Thy  smiling  month,  still  speechless  from  thy  birth, 
Has  ne'er  offended  man,  nor  untruth  told. 

Thou  know'st  not  what  is  death,  or  what  is  life ; 

For  thee  the  hours  glide  on  devoid  of  sorrow. 
Ah !  what  may  be  thy  lot — sweet  peace,  or  strife  ? 

Thou  car'st  not,  for  thou  dream'st  not  of  a  morrow. 

Sleep,  blessed  babe  !  or  wake  but  to  receive 

Our  tender  kisses,  o'er  aud  o'er  again; 
Enchant  me  thus,  until  I  cease  to  grieve 

Over  the  bitter  cup  Fate  bade  me  drain. 

Ab,  when  thou  smilest  at  my  fond  caress. 

Forgotten  are  the  trials  of  the  past ; 
Forgotten,  too,  what  ills  may  yet  oppress. 

What  frowns  on  me  may  adverse  fortune  cast. 

Yet  even  this  is  all  imperfect  joy, 

For  my  heart  asks,  what  destiny  is  thine. 
In  that  mysterious  future,  which,  my  boy, 

Nor  gold,  nor  strength,  nor  science  can  divine  ? 

There  is  much  variety  in  the  historical  romances  of  the  Duke  de  Rivas; 
his  imagination  has  enabled  him  to  create  quite  a  brilliant  and  poetic 
vorld:  tragic  adventures,  chivalric  combats,  prodi^es  of  valor,  tales  of 
love — all  adorn  and  diversify  his  glowing  pages.  The  royal  lover  of 
Maria  PadiUa,  Don  Pedro  tne  Just,  or  the  Cruel,  as  he  has  also  been 
termed,  is  the  hero  of  more  than  one  of  the  duke's  historical  tales.  <'Re- 
cuerdo  de  un  grande  hombre,"  "The  souvenir  of  a  great  man,"  jpre- 
sents  a  sad  picture  of  the  chagrins,  the  trials,  and  the  obstacles  against 
'which  the  celebrated  Genoese  narigator,  Christopher  Columbus,  had  to 
struggle,  when,  strong  in  his  religious  faith,  and  led  by  his  glorious  genius, 
he  ventured  across  unknown  oceans  to  discover  a  new  world,  and  pointed 
out  to  succeeding  generations  the  liquid  pathway  to  the  sunny  islands  and 
rich  continents  of  the  West. 

When  the  Duke  de  Rivas  first  attempted  the  revival  of  Spanish  poetry^ 
he  stood  almost  alone.  His  example  has  been  worthily  followed  by  many 
of  his  countrymen;  among  whose  names  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Zo- 
rilla,  Mora,  De  los  Herreros,  Gil  y  Zarate,  and  Garcia  Gutierez.  All 
success  attend  the  patriot-poets  of  Iberia!  May  they  be  "  skilled  to  imi- 
tate an  elder  page !"    For  surely  there  must  still  exist — 

Of  strange  tradition  many  a  mystic  trace — 
Legend  and  vision — prophecy  and  sign- 
Where  wonders  wild  of  arabesque  combine 
With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade. 
Forming  a  model  meet  for  minstrel  line. 
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BT  A    GEBHAK   SOLDIEE. 

Chapter  VII. 

TILLAGE  QUABTERS  AJID  TOWK  JlB^BT. 

After  stowing  away  our  horses  in  what  the  hoor,  who  came  out  to 
receive  us,  magniloquently  denominated  ^  the  staUe" — tt  humhle  shed, 
romantically  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  towering  mountain  of  animal  and 
vegetable  dUbris,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  miniature  sea,  whose 
colour  tempted  one  to  call  it  the  "  Red  Sea,"  but  whose  oderiferous  pun- 
gency rendered  the  *^  Putrid  Sea,"  a  more  appropriate  denomination — four 
of  us,  that  is  to  say,  Dose,  myself,  and  two  cannoniers,  marched  in  grim 
array  towards  the  house  which  was  destined  to  receive  us  during  the 
sojourn  of  the  9th  brigade  at  Wilhelmstadt.  At  the  door  we  encountered 
the  boor's  better  half,  who  with  her  knuckles  to  her  sides,  and  petticoats 
tucked  up  to  her  knees,  displayed  a  far  more  martial  air  than  her  lord 
and  roaster.  He  had  gaied  at  the  Kriegsleute  in  silent  wonderment,  and 
answered  all  our  interrogatories  with  a  low  bow  and  a  scrape ;  but  this 
bellipotent  virago  maintained  her  foot  upon  the  threshold  vrith  a  never- 
surrender  air,  eyed  us  with  considerable  hauteur,  and  asked  in  an  un- 
daunted tone  for  our  quartier-biUet 

l>ose,  who  had  previously  advised  me  to  take  note  of  his  conduct  on 
such  ail  emergency,  immediately  broke  ground  before  this  hostile  fbitcfi9i 
and  began  to  Uuster  and  rave  in  a  most  incoherent  manner,  and  in  a  style 
that  plainly  showed  he  had  taken  Captain  De  Foe  as  Ms  model  orator. 
Accustomed  as  I  was  to  his  rambling  circumlocutions,  this  time  I  could 
.  not  succeed  in  detecting  anything  like  a  glimpse  of  ratiocinaiioa  in  die 
vehement  apostrophe  with  which  he  overwhelmed  our  audadous  anta- 
gonist. "  Military  services !"  "  Patriotism !''  "  Prussia !"  "  Fatherland  I" 
and  even  *'  German  Unity !"  were  mingled  in  an  odd  farrago  with 
*'  Schni^ !"  <<  Sausages  V  and  "  Sauei^raut!"  But  if  oratory  were  to 
be  fudged  by  its  efifects,  and  not  by  style,  tben  Seigeant  Dose  might  he 
entitled  to  rank  vrith  the  first  orators  of  the  age.  The  bewildered 
woman,  assaulted  by  such  a  flood  of  oratory,  no  doubt  the  more  terrible 
from  its  incomprehensibility,  by  degrees  was  expelled  from  the  hostile  por- 
tion which  she  had  taken  up  with  so  much  resoludon.  One  hy  one  her 
ovtworks  were  stormed  and  demolished  by  the  battery  of  words,  a  for- 
midable breach  was  made  in  the  circumvallations  behind  which  she  had 
entrendied  herself,  and  the  assaulting  colunms  were  ready  to  pour  with 
the  irresistible  force  of  irrefragable  arguments  into  the  centre  of  her 
stronghold.  So  without  more  ado,  she  yielded  to  the  oyerwhelnung  odds, 
and  delivered  her  citadel  unconditionally  into  the  oonqveror's  hands. 

After  this  slight  passage  of  anns,  and  the  bloodless  victory  of  our 
chief  in  the  wordy  war,  aU  negotiations  were  conducted  with  the  greatest 
civility.  The  Hausfrau,  all  complaisance,  promised  that  we  should  he 
treated  as  themselves,  should  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  with  her  and  her 
good  man,  and  many  other  assurances  equally  satisfisu^ry  to  our  feelings. 
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i>qt  wliioh  we  afterwards  found  to  be  made  a  virtue  of  from  neeeflrity. 
If  we  had  not»  literallj  epeaking,  partaken  of  the  same  dish  with  our 
-eompolsory  entertainers,  their  cottage  would  have  afforded  us  nothing 
'but  chamcSleon's  fare;  md  the  goodwife's  cnlinaiy  accomplishments  went 
110  fiirUier  dnn  the  manufiioture  of  one  <£sh,  uie  only  one  that  ever 
*graced  her  table,  though  to  give  her  her  due,  she  did  sometimes  venture 
vpoii  a  slight  variation  by  a  change  in  the  proportions  of  its  heterogenous 
«onstit«ent8.  Thus,  in  ihe  rooming,  she  would  prepare  a  decoction  of 
.  ontmeal  and  greasy  water,  inspissated  by  a  congeries  of  leguminous  par- 
ticles, among  whmi  aimost  every  piednetion  of  the  ^tchen-garaen 
might  have  found  a  representative,  and  sparsely  interlarded  by  fragments 
43f  some  doubtfol-k)okmg  fattv  substance,  which  on  inquiry  we  found  to 
be  portions  of  the  friends  ana  relatives  of  the  l(mg-legged  swine  we  had 
-aeen  aeonHhanting  in  the  forest  At  midday  the  meal  was  used  with  a 
more  sparing  hand,  and  there  was  a  decided  preponderance  of  poric  ; 
'while  in  the  evening  there  would  be  a  substratum  of  meal  overlaid  wi^ 
-a  fleet  of  beans,  floating  about  in  circumambient  grease.  Such  was  liie 
^pieporation,  whksh,  with  a  loaf  of  Pimpemickel  (a  coarse  rye  ln*ead),  com- 
posed our  hostess's  bill  of  fore.  After  my  first  trial  of  the  unctions  oglio 
I  was  very  shy  of  renewing  the  acquaintance,  and  generallv  preferred 
catering  for  myself  at  one  of  the  numerous  little  Schenken,  which  sprang 
*iip  like  nrashrooms  at  ihe  advent  of  the  military  to  Wilhelmstadt  Heath. 
Ltnhed  as  was  the  goodwife's  catabgue  of  dishes,  it  fSu*  outdid  all  she 
«ould  offer  in  the  way  of  sleeping^room  to  four  artillerymen.  Her  house 
contained  but  three  apartraents,  one  of  which  did  duty  as  kitchen,  parlour, 
>smd  room  of  aM  woi4 ;  the  second  was  the  bedroom  of  herself  and  hus- 
4»Qd — so  that  we  had  no  dioioe  between  ihe  third  room  and  the  stable. 
When  XDOSting^time  drew  near,  we  made  some  inquiries  after  our  destined 
^eeptnr-place,  and  to  our  great  surprise  were  referred  to  a  small  square 
-door,  which  by  some  unaooountable  whim  on  the  part  of  the  arehitect 
4uid  been  plaoed  dose  under  the  kitdien  ceiling,  and  was  only  to  be 
Mtered  by  placing  oar  hands  on  the  threshold,  and  swinj^ng  oneself  up 
like  a  hamquin.  This,  we  were  informed,  was  the  door  of  our  room. 
An  ignorant  observer  would  have  ima^diatdy  pronounced  it  to  be  that 
4df  a  cupboard  or  an  oven.  The  interior  of  the  room  corresponded  to 
Its  singular  entrance.  It  was  a  small  cavernous  apartment,  whose  obAj 
outlet  was  the  door  above-^nentioned.  Its  bottom  had  been  covered  over 
^th  strew,  and  on  the  straw  reposed  a  mattress  and  feather-bed  occupy- 
-ing  the  whole  superficies  of  the  floor.  Tins  was  but  an  uncomfortable 
prospect  for  four  artiUennaien,  especially  on  a  July  nigh^  after  the 
'aun  had  been  mercilessly  pouring  down  his  hottest  rays  upon  the 
shingle  roof;  but  since  no  ru9e  de  guerre^  however  ingenious,  could  have 
'bettoed  our  oondition,  as  at  Herr  von  Qnerforth's,  we  were  foreed  to  be 
eontent,  and  dispose  of  ourselves  as  best  we  might.  Accordingly  afber 
•the  Bauer  and  Bauerinn  had  retired  to  their  roost,  we  undressed  in  the 
kitchen,  and  Dose,  after  carefully  reconnoitring  the  whole  terrain,  hoisted 
hifloself  into  the  gorge  and  descended  safely  on  the  other  side.  This,  for 
iiSm  long  legs,  was  an  easy  task,  but  for  such  a  homunculus  as  myself  it 
'proved  a  most  hazardous  operation.  I  succeeded,  indeed,  in  swinging 
myself  up  to  the  threshold  with  some  ease,  bat  there  I  remained,  with  a 
'4eg  on  eadi  side,  contemplating  how  I  might  affect  tbe  descent  in  the 
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most  convenient  manner.  Before  I  bad  succeeded  in  excogitating  a 
feasible  metbod,  I  unfortunately  overbalanced  myself^  and  fell  more 
rapidly  tlian  comfortably  into  the  bed  on  the  other  side.  The  two  can- 
noneers proved  as  clumsy  as  myself,  so  that  we  all  lay  tumbled  in  a 
disorderly  heap  one  upon  the  oUier.    That  Dose  possessed  some  of  the 

Dualities  of  a  great  general,  I  had  never  doubted,  and  he  did  not  lose 
be  present  opportunity  for  making  a  display  of  las  energy  and  coolness 
under  danger.  With  his  stentorian  voice  he  shouted  to  the  hostess  for  a 
light,  and  then,  v^th  much  composure  and  re^arity,  though  labouring 
under  such  serious  inconveniences,  he  assigned  to  each  of  us  his  place.  I 
lay  by  his  side,  and  the  two  cannoneers  were  placed  with  their  heads 
in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  their  feet  reached  nearly  to  our  knees. 
This  ingenious  arrangement  was  the  device  he  hit  upon  to  obviate  the 
inconvenience  we  should  otherwise  have  experienced  by  finding  the 
counterpane  too  narrow  to  cover  four  abreast.  In  this  position  he  and  I 
kept  firm  hold  of  the  upper,  while  the  two  cannoneers  tugged  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  covering  till  it  was  stretched  out  as  tight  as  a  drum- 
head. Dose,  who  on  any  unusual  occurrence  was  generally  ready  with  a 
pertinent  illustration,  now  fieivoured  us  with  an  apposite  episode  out  of  his 
own  experience.  When  he  was  yet  a  bombardier,  he  happened  once  to  be 
quartered  for  the  night  in  a  very  small  village,  so  small  that  every  house 
had  to  take  eight  or  ten  men.  In  his  there  were  nine  who  had  to  share 
two  beds  between  them.  Dose  was  put  into  one  bed  with  four  cannoneeis 
under  his  charge.  The  bed  was  not  intended  for  more  than  two  persons^ 
and  consequently  they  were  obliged  to  lie  very  compactly,  fitting  into 
one  another,  like  spoons  in  a  spoon-basket  Dose  occupied  the  right 
wing,  and  had  arranged  that  at  his  command,  every  one  should  turn 
simultaneously  from  one  side  to  the  other,  for  which  purpose  he  gave  the 
words  '^  to  the  left  !*'  or  *'right  about  I"  when  a  minority  of  voices  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  that  effect.  At  last  one  of  his  comrades,  ^*  in  Schlaf- 
trunkenheit  begraben,'*  misunderstood  the  command,  and  turned  the 
wrong  way,  or  did  not  turn  sufficiently.  "  You  may  imagine,"  said  he^ 
^'  into  what  confusion  this  threw  the  whole  line,  ^y  exclamations  of 
*  Order,  order — as  you  were,*  &c.,  weie  not,  or  could  not,  be  obeyed. 
The  bedstead  was  not  strong  enough  to  sustain  such  violent  evolutions^ 
but. yielded  with  a  loud  crash,  and  precipitated  us  all  on  to  the  floor. 
The  strangest  part  of  the  business  was,  that  after  we  had  cleared  away 
the  ruins  of  the  bedstead,  and  divided  the  clothes  between  us,  every  one 
declared  he  was  twice  as  comfortable  as  before.  I  assure  you,'*  he  con- 
cluded, "  there  is  nothing  like  experience  after  all." 

As  no  one  was  found  hardy  enough  to  controvert  ibis  proposition,  we 
were  soon  wandering  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

The  heath  where  our  exercises  were  to  be  carried  on,  was  a  rushy 
plain  some  miles  in  extent.  Near  its  centre  we  erected,  under  the 
colonel's  superintendence,  the  model  of  a  bastion  a  la  Vaubany — by  its 
side  a  small  but  fierce-looking  redoubt,  and  stretching  out  for  some 
distance  on  either  side  of  these  fortifications,  we  piled  up  two  banks  of 
earth  about  six  feet  high,  which  were  intended  to  represent  lines  of  in- 
Bsmtry,  and  serve  as  a  butt  for  our  guns  and  mortars.  At  some  distance 
in  the  rear  of  these  works,  and  near  the  end  of  the  heath,  was  a  large 
mound  of  sand,  called  the  Kugelfang  (Ball-catch)  intended,  as  its  name 
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imports,  as  a  receptacle  for  all  the  missiles  that  might  chance  to  oveiS 
shoot  their  mark.  Side  hy  side  with  these  martial  sights,  the  social  hri- 
fi;ade  of  satlers,  senrants,  and  other  inseparahle  concomitants  of  a  brigade 
u  cantonments,  had  thrown  up  their  temporary  encampment  under  the 
pleasant  shade  of  an  acacia-groye.  There  a  numerous  army  of  prowe- 
ditori  and  Bierschenker  set  up  their  stalls  and  gaudy  booths,  each  under 
the  auspices  of  some  eccentric  sigpiboard,  in  which  they  strove  to  outdo 
each  other  in  singularity  and  attractiveness.  One  fat  Frau,  who  retailed 
Schnapps,  Brauntwein,  and  the  like,  styled  her  establishment  "Zum 
nassem  Schwamm"  (The  Wet  Sponge),  which  seemed  rather  a  taking 
idea,  for  at  a  little  distance  from  her  booth,  some  uninventive  rival, 
desirous  of  eclipsing  the  Wet  Sponge,  informed  the  world  that  he  kept 
*^  The  Wetter  Sponge,"  while  on  the  other  side,  another  competitor, 
seemingly  resolved  at  once  to  distance  all  competition  in  that  line,  was 
guilty  of  a  similar  plagiarism,  by  hanging  out  '*  The  Wettest  Sponge  of 
all"  (Zum  allemassesten  Schwamm). 

After  the  bastion,  redoubt,  &c.  were  completed,  the  colonel  held  a 
grand  parade,  ere  he  commenced  the  hazardous  operation  of  breaking 
ground  before  the  fortifications,  now  in  the  enemy's  hands.  This  task 
was  to  be  done  by  night,  and  with  the  greatest  silence,  because,  as  Tesch- 
chenschech  told  us,  we  were  now  in  the  enemy's  territoiy,  and  the 
greatest  circumspection  would  be  necessary. 

The  colonel  was  attended  during  this  parade,  and,  indeed,  during  most 
of  the  operations  at  Wilhelmstadt,  by  two  officers  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  brigade^  but  were  enjoying  their  otium  cum  digniiate  in  Wilhelmstadt 
— both  of  them  oddities  in  their  way.  One  of  these  was  a  Colonel  von 
Mantelschwingh,  who,  it  was  maliciously  asserted,  had  nothing  real  about 
him.  That  he  wore  corsets  and  was  pretty  tightly  laced  could  not  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  witnessed  his  strange  manoeuvres  and  odd  con* 
tortious,  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  if  he  wanted  to  pick  up 
anything  from  the  ground;  and  his  valet  declared,  that  his  trousers  and 
uniforms  were  so  st&y  wadded  that  when  taken  off  they  would  stand  up 
by  themselves.  Connoisseurs  maintained  that  his  raven  hair  partook  by 
nature  of  the  carrot's  healthy  hue,  and  was  only  preserved  from  relapsing 
into  its  former  state  by  repeated  applications  to  the  barber's  dpreing-tub; 
and  I  myself  can  testify,  that  whenever  the  sun  shone  upon  it  it  reflected 
a  most  suspicious  purple  tinge.  I  had  never  in  my  life  seen  any  one  with  a 
clearer  or  fairer  complexion,  but  here,  again.  Fame,  with  her  malicious 
trump,  dedartd  that  it  was  manufactured  in  Paris!  The  name  of  the 
colonel's  second  satellite  was  Major- General  von  Ente,  an  old  superan- 
nuated officer,  who  had  served  against  the  French  under  Brunswick  in  the 
last  century,  and  after  taking  a  distinguished  part  in  the  war  of  liberty, 
he  received  a  pension  on  the  retired  list  in  1816.  This  crotchetty  septua- 
genarian was  dtstmguished  by  his  pertinacious  adherence  to  an  old- 
&shioned  uniform  of  the  style  of  the  great  Frederick,  which  he  still  per- 
sisted in  wearing  whenever  there  was  a  military  gathering  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  its  somewhat  comical  effect  was  heightened  by  his  plan  of 
buckling  up  his  sword  so  tightly,  that  it  stuck  out  behind  him  like  the 
tail  of  a  fly-bitten  bull.  This  singular  custom  was  productive  of  rather 
an  amusing  prelude  to  our  grand  parade.  One  of  our  officers  possessed 
a  handsome  little  poodle,  who  was  an  admirable  proficient  in  all  the  ac- 
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complishments  which  ^ure  usually  displayed  hy  faighl^r-ediieaied  dogs.  He 
could  smoke  like  a  Dutchman,  stand  on  two  legs  with  as  much  aolemnky 
as  a  httrghermaster,  and  make  as  graceful  a  bow  to  the  ladies  as  any  fiog^ 
derouring  p^tk-maiire.  One  of  ins  qmlificatioiiSy  though  only  a  seeondk . 
or  third-class  one,  consisted  in  hia  leaping  over  a  stiek  or  sword  wfaea 
held  before  him,  and  of  his  abilities  in  that  wary  he  nov  made  a  moafc 
laughable  exhibition  on  the  parade-groond.  He  waa  usually  ^nt  up 
during  parade  in  the  officer^s  room,  but  this  day  he  Runiagisd  to  effect  \nm 
escape,  and  immediately  eame  to  seek  his  master  on  the  pasade-gzoond. 
Whilst  snuffing  about  in  seaidi  of  him,  he  happened  to  iemsrj  the  awocd 
of  Major-General  Bute  in  its  usual  horiaoDtal  positioik.  With  a  short 
bark  of  delight  at  this  of^rtunity  fi>r  an  exhiUtion  ef  hia  talents,  he 
scampered  up  to  and  spnmg  over  it  in  gallaai  style*  The  officers  who- 
were  behiud  the  general  could  not  refrain  from  laoghter.  The  litide 
animal,  encouraged  by  this  applause,  repeated  his  kap-fer  the  secoud^ 
third,  and  fourth  times.  The  general,  totally  uneonscioufl  of  what  was 
passing  behind  his  back,  turned  round  to  discover  the  joke,  and,  in  so 
doing,  pres^ited  his  rear  to  the  troope,  upon  whieh  Napoleon  (the  peodle), 
in  the  highest  glee,  followed  the  retreating  swotd  and  lepeaied  nis  les^i 
for  the  benefit  of  the  brigade.  The  effect  was  irresistible.  STot  all  the 
rules  of  discipline  and  taciturnity  could  restnon  a  gentle  titter  in  every 
one  who  had  witnessed  the  spectacle;  and  as  thia  waa  aot  saf^wesBed  hy 
the  laughing  officers,  &  g&amk  roar  ran  down  the  ranks  aa  the  happy 
little  poodle  continued  his  exercise  with  unabated  vigour,  which  did  not 
cease  till  he  was  snatched  up  by  the  (^Beer's  servant  and  eaeried  off  the 
ground^  still  yelping  with  all  his  might.  What  made  the  matter  worse 
was,  that  it  afforded  an  opp<H:tunity  tor  the  satirical  folks  of  Wilhemstadt, 
who  are  ever  ready  for  a  dim  mot,  to  declare  that  this  was  the  first  time 
the  general  had  ever  put  any  one  to  the  sword.* 

At  the  exact  time  fixed  upon  in.  the  programme  of  the  evening's  opera- 
tions, the  obedient  sun  quenched  his  fiery  orb  in  the  boeom  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  just  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  the  business*  of  the  night 
began.  At  this  first  essay  we  were  to  throw  up,  aeoording  to  the  cokH^rs 
instructions,  five  batteries,  two  for  heavy  breaehing»guiis,  two  fiir  mortars, 
and  one  for  howitzo^  The  principal  thing,  of  course,  in  the  eonstruo- 
tion  of  a  battery  before  a  fortress,  is  the  breastwork,  or  parapet^  wfaidi  pro- 
tects the  artilleiymen  from  the  enemy's  fire.  For  mortars  and  howitaers, 
which  pitch  their  missiles  parabolicaUy,  it  is  merely  a  slopuig  mound  of 
earth  and  turf  a  few  feet  in  advance  of  the  guna,  but  for  breadiing  guns^ 
which  have  to  be  thrust  out  through  an  embrasure  it  is  a  more  ekborate 
erection,  being  composed  of  a  baiok  of  earth,  which,  is  snrrounded  and 
kept  in  shape  by  palisades  or  ports,  fascines,  and  gabions  filled  with  earth. 
As  soon  as  it  was  dark  enough  for  us  to  work  at  the  trenches  without 
danger  of  discovery  by  the  basticm  or  redoubts,  the  whole  brigade  was  up 
and  doing;  the  officers  crept  forward  to  mark  out  the  line^  and  the  men 
stood  waiting  for  directions,  some  with  gabiooS)  fascines,  or  spades,  and 
some  with  large  hammers,  which  were  covered  with  felt^  thttt  the  paiea 

*  The  joke  cannot  be  preserved  in  Knglish^  The  Qermon  idiom  for  **  to  put  to 
the  sword'*  is  *'  uber  die  klinge  springen  lassexi,"  which,  literally  translated,  is* 
«to  make  to  spring  over  the  sword-blade,"  wherein  the  point  of  the  witticism  lay.. 
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migfat  be  driren  in  with  w  little  noise  as  posaiUew  Mj  good  Dose,  who 
wes  charged  with  the  erection  of  one  wall  in  the  hreaching  battery,  did 
not  assign  to  me  a  very  toilfome  share  in  the  general  distribution  o€ 
labour,  hot  left  n^  with  three  other  FreiwiUigen  to  gnaxd  the  dep6t, 
which  is  a  reserre-store  of  toola^  &e.,  stationed  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the 
entrenchments,  in  order  to  supply  the  woiicers  wi^  any  maUriel  they 
may  be  in  want  of,  so  that  I  could  enjo^r  all  the  escitement  of  the  scene 
wittioot  any  c£  its  firtigue.  For  some  time  the  proceedings  were  highly 
interesting;  the  silence  and  secrecy  with  which  the  men  worked  and 
ta&ed  seemed  so  perfectly  real  and  unfeigned,  that  once  or  twice  I  caught 
mysdf  g^cmg  towards  the  bastion,  expecting^  to  see  a  bright  flash  light 
To^  its  frowning  parapet,  and  to  hear  the  deep  boom  of  a  heavy  gun  sending 
an  iron  messenger  to  warn  us  o£Fits  groimd,  or  to  see  a  fizzing  tourbillon  or 
rocket  come  waging  its  long  tail  through  the  air,  with  l^e  treacherous 
intention  of  giving  us  an  unasked-for*  illumination,  and  affording  the 
enemy  a  clear  view  of  all  our  doings.  But,  by  constant  (&appoiutments, 
this  hallnctnation  waxed  fainter  and  fiiinter,  and  was  ultimately  dispelled 
by  the  imperturbable  silence  of  the  hostile  fort.  Then  the  monotonous 
rap-rap  of  the  muffled  hammers,  the  dtek-dick  of  the  ifMides,  and  the 
9€ito  vote  exclamations  of  the  men  began  to  fall  upon  our  ears,  and  when 
at  last  the  stores,  whidi  we  had  been  set  to  watch,  were  all  dealt  out,  we 
all  agreed  that  the  night  was  very  tediouaand  chilly ;  se,  holding  a  council 
of  war,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  '*  Whereas  we  had  been  ordered 
to  watch  certain  stores,  and  these  stores  were  now  consumed,  we  were, 
ipsofacto^  released  from  the  duty  wlnoh  had  been  assigned  to  us;"  and  it 
was  further  resolved,  that  '^  such  being  the  case^  the  most  advisable  course, 
on  the  whole,  for  us  to  pursue  would  be,  not  to  report  ourselves  to  the 
commanding  officer,  but  to  repair  forthwith  to  one  of  1^  Schenken  on  the 
heath,  and  diere  hold  high  carouse  on  humming  beer  and  stroog  kanaster. 
Af^  ^me  ftirther  discussion,  in  winch  the  various  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  several  taps  were  folly  argued  and  decided^  it  was  agreed,  nem,  am., 
that  ih»  lAettj  Sutler  should  be  the  fortunate  place  felicitated  by  our 
sodety;  fbr^  though  we  were  not  unmindful  how  mudi.it  was  haunted  by 
the  gold  epaulettes,  we  considered  ourselves  secure  against  any  invasion 
by  than,  salong  as  the  works  on  the  heath  were  in  active  progression. 

This  being  settled,  we  divided  into  four  compsaiss  of  one  man  each, 
that  we  might  with  more  care  and  circumspection  thread  our  devious  paths 
through  Ae  throngs  of  non-commissioned  and  commissioDed,  and  after 
having  all  accomplished  that  delicate  task  with  perfect  success,  we  again 
found  ourselves  together  before  the  door  of  the  Merry  Sutler,  by  Margaret 
Kaiserinn.  The  latch  is  lifM  by  the  Weizkopf,  who  of  course  is  captam 
of  the  company,  and  the  four  Freiwilligen  enter  the  principal  of  the  two 
compartments  of  the  Merry  Sutler.  But  see ! — What  awful  shock  have 
they  all  received  ?  Why  do  they  all  recoil  as  if  from  an  electric  battery  ? 
Why  da  they  kno^  each  other  down  in  their  hurry  to  get  out,  as  if 
Beebebub  were  waiting  for  the  hindmost?  There  is  no  one  in  the  room 
but  the  buxom  hostess,  and  it  surely  cannot  be  her  smiling  £BU!e  that  has 
sent  them  all  flying  so  prec^nte'Volissime-volmente  as  an  Italian  might 
say  in  one  of  the  nine-cornered  compounds  in  which  his  language  luxu- 
riates? No.  But  look  upon  the  table  and  there  you  will  discover  suffi-^ 
dent  reason  for  our  headlong  panic.    There  stood  some  glasses,  a  botde 
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of  Rudesheimer,  and  a  plumed  hat  and  sword  of  most  unmistakable  iden- 
tity, often  seen  on  the  person  of  our  redoubtable  commander.  As  soon 
as  these  objects  imprinted  themselves  upon  our  retins,  we  naturally 
enough  concluded  that  the  owner  was  not  far  distant — ^probably  in  the 
next  room — ^and  we  were  accordinely  proceeding  to  evacuate  the  premises 
with  all  possible  celerity,  when  Uie  laughing  hostess  rallied  our  flyine 
columns,  by  assuring  us  that  the  colonel  was  away  with  the  brigade,  and 
had  only  left  his  sword  and  plume  that  he  might  go  about  and  watch  the 
proceedings  incognito.  Thus  reassured,  we  again  crossed  the  threshold 
of  her  hostelry,  and  after  taking  due  precautions  against  a  surprise,  by 
locking  the  outer  door  and  placing  chairs  against  that  of  the  inner  com- 
partment, which  had  also  a  door  leading  outwards,  we  sat  down  to  our 
nostess's  society — a  box  of  flavorous  Manillas,  and  some  unparagoned 
punch,  for  the  beverage  of  which  Frau  Kaiserinn  had  a  regimental  repu- 
•tation.  Before  we  had  got  half-through  our  second  glasses,  the  outer 
door  of  the  other  room  vras  opened ;  and  whilst  we  sat  silently  deciphering 
our  neighbour's  conjectures,  by  the  expression  of  their  faces,  we  were 
startled  from  oiur  seats  by  the  voice,  not,  thank  Heaven,  of  Von  Tesch- 
chenscheck,  but  of  oiu*  never-enough-to-be-detested  Captain  de  Foe, 
calling  loudly  for  Frau  Margaret.  She,  dear  little  woman,  knowing  as 
well  as  ourselves,  that  if  discovered  two  or  three  days  arrest  would  be  our 
luckiest  lot,  motioned  us  to  escape  with  the  utmost  silence  and  secrecy, 
and  went  into  the  other  room  to  wait  upon  her  unwelcome  guest  There 
we  heard  De  Foe  accost  her  in  a  would-be-insinuating  tone,  vunly  en- 
deavouring to  play  the  amiable,  and  even  try  to  kiss  her  aggravating  little 
mouth;  flEoling  in  which,  he  requested  her  to  give  him  some  brandy-and- 
water,  lock  the  door,  and  not  suffer  any  one  to  come  in,  as  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  disturbed.  This  last  request  showed  us  how  matters  stood.  Ci^itain 
de  Foe  had  no  more  right  to  be  absent  from  his  post  than  we  had,  and 
would  not  approve  of  a  surprise  by  the  colonel  a  wit  more  than  ourselves. 
This  discovery  stayed  our  incipient  flight,  and  in  an  evil  moment  inspired 
me  with  the  idea  of  playing  a  trick  upon  the  captain,  by  making  him  be- 
lieve that  the  colonel  was  at  hand.  So,  putting  the  colonel's  hat  upon 
my  head, « though  that  was  quite  a  work  of  supererogation,  not  at  all 
necessaiy  to  the  success  of  my  stratagem,  and,  taking  his  sabre  in  my 
hand,  I  oegan  to  stamp  up  and  down  the  floor,  hemming  and  humming 
in  a  tone  as  similar  to  Von  Teschchenschech's  as  that  of  a  youngster,  still 
in  his  teens,  could  be  to  that  of  an  old  veteran  of  sixty,  at  the  same  time 
suffering  the  sabre  to  clank  against  the  floor  and  the  table-legs.  My 
stratagem  was  blessed  with  almost  unhoped-for  success.  Like  die  hare 
that  hears  the  baying  of  the  hounds,  our  Foe  flew  to  the  door  and  vanished 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Amazed  at  this  sudden  exodus,  the  wondering  hostess  opened  our  door 
with  dubious  looks,  but  immediately  comprehending  the  state  of  affairs, 
joined  with  us  in  a  hearty  laugh.  But  the  old  proverb,  *'  He  that  digs  a 
ditch  for  another,  &c.,"  was  never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the 

S resent  instance.  In  the  midst  of  our  jubilations  at  the  valorous  captain's 
ight,  we  were  thunderstruck  by  the  apparition  of  the  still-more-to-be- 
dreaded  Colonel  von  Teschchenschech,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  under- 
strapping  officers,  among  whom,  as  if  to  render  our  confusion  and  asto- 
nishment complete,  who  should  appear  but  the  self-same  captain  whom,  a 
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moment  before,  we  had  put  to  such  an  icf aominious  flight.  The  lucky 
hypocrite  having  met  ivith  the  staff  at  a  little  distance  from  the  door,  had 
in  all  probability  managed  to  fall  into  the  number  in  an  unsuspicious 
manner,  and  he  now  stood  before  us  with  a  physiognoaiy  as  sharp  and 
precise  as  if,  in  his  opinion,  neglect  of  duty  was  a  capital  offence.  The 
pause  which  now  ensued  as  botn  parties  gazed  upon  each  other — one  with 
dismal  forebodings,  the  other  with  incredulous  surprise — was  the  most 
awful  epoch  in  my  life  since  that  never-to-be-forgotten  Sunday  on  which 
my  presentation  to  his  Majesty  of  the  Rats  took  place.  For  a  while  I 
stood  motionless  as  a  statue,  the  plume  still  upon  my  head  and  the  s«ibre 
iu  my  hand,  too  much  taken  aback  to  be  able  to  remove  them.  The 
colonel  was  equally  dumbfoundered.  With  eyes  wandering  from  his  hat  to 
his  sword,  and  back  again,  he  remained,  tor  a  moment  speechless  and 
transfixed  with  horror.  He  was,  however,  the  first  to  recover  from  this 
paralysis,  and,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  he  g^ped  out, 

"  Donner  und  Blixum !  My  sword ! — my  hat !"  But  gradually  reco- 
vering his  volubility,  he  went  on  more  emphatically :  "  Wretch,  Mil- 
lionenhund,  hoFibn  der  Tefell  det  is  en  Verbrechen.*  Til  have  a 
court-martial  on  the  scoundrels.  Margaret" — (this  was  to  the  hostess,  in 
a  tone  which  betokeued  relapse) — ^^a  chair!  Those  villains  have  upset 
me.  Call  the  watch !"  Then  again  to  myself,  in  a  scream  of  spasmodic 
energy,  "  My  hat  and  my  sword,  with  his  majesty's /w>r^  (fepeel  Dix)p 
them,  you  young  scum  of  the  earth." 

This  command  partially  restored  my  scattered  thoughts,  and,  with  a 
respectful  salute,  I  replaced  the  unlucky  articles  upon  the  table,  and  stood 
waiting  for  my  doom.  Just  then,  to  my  infinite  disgust,  the  impeccable 
De  Foe  chimed  in  with, 

'<  The  young  rascals !  I  am  always  correcting  them  for  such  foolish 
tricks,  but  they  seem  to  grow  worse  instead  of  better."   • 

This,  of  course,  was  intended  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames,  and  exasperate 
the  colonel  still  more  against  us  unfortunates ;  but  in  this  benevolent  in- 
tention he  was  only  partially  successful,  for  though  it  produced  another 
avalanche  of  execrations  from  the  colonel,  yet  he  pre£Eu:ed  them  by 
saying,  "  Yes,  Captain  De  Foe,  it  is  very  strange  that  all  these  scape- 
graces come  from  your  company." 

But  this  detestable  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  the  equally-culpable  De 
Foe  roused  my  gorge,  and  recollecting,  at  tl;e  same  time,  that  there  was 
no  use  in  looking  foolish  and  frightened  before  Von  Teschenschech,  who 
abhorred  all  such,  as  he  thought,  hypocritical  disguises,  I  looked  him 
boldly  in  the  face,  and  told  him,  though  without  mentioning  names,  why 
I  had  ventured  upon  such  a  sacrilege. 

Although  he  hurled  many  a  "  Donnerwetter"  and  "  MilHonenhund" 
at  me  during  the  relation,  he  grew  much  cooler,  and  I  had  evidently  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  some  of  his  choler  into  another  channel;  and  when  I 
had  finished,  he  insisted  (as  I  had  hoped  and  suspected)  on  knowing  the 
name  of  the  officer  who  was  neglecting  his  duty  equally  with  ourselves, 
for  which,  he  declared,  we  should  all  be  brought  before  a  court-martial. 

I  at  once,  and  without  mincing  the  matter,  maugre  the  sparkling  eyes 

•  Hi«  provincial  prcmimciation  of  "  Horihn  der  Teufel !  dasz  ist  ein  Ver- 
brechen."   "The  devil  take.himl  tliat  is  a  crime*  (or  misdemeanour). 
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which  blabbed  of  oar  Foe's  deep  malice,  replied,  '^  I  believe,  Herr  Obent, 
that  it  was  Captain  De  Foe." 

"  So-o-o-o-o  T  was  the  portentous  poly-monosyllabic  interjectbn  with 
which  the  colonel  greeted  this  announcement — '' so-o-o-o-o !  it  was 
Captain  De  Foe,  was  it  ?  Captain  De  Foe*s  battery  ha?  long  been  the 
nursery  of  all  the  rascals  in  the  brigade.  And  no  wonder ;  it  is  all  phun 
now/' 

At  this  conjuncture  the  watch  came  in,  and  VonTeschchenschedi  inter- 
rupted his  homily  to  order  us  away  to  the  artillery  park,  to  be  afterwards 
placed  under  arrest,  with  a  court-martial  in  perspective,  so  that  we  did 
not  get  the  benefit  of  the  remainder ;  but  as  long  as  we  were  within  ear- 
shot we  were  comforted  by  hearing  his  crescendo  voice  dealing  out  some 
£buxious  rhetorical  thumps  upon  the  peccant  captain's  head. 

A  little  before  daybreak  a  signal  called  the  men  from  the  trenches^  and 
the  whole  brigade  assembled  to  hear  the  order  for  the  day  read  out 
As  far  as  it  concerned  us,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  we  should  be  pat  under 
arrest  in  the  fortress  of  Wilhelmstadt,  there  to  await  our  triaL  So 
thitherward  we  marched,  accompanying  the  staff  and  a  portion  of  the  bri- 
gade, cheered  upon  our  way  \f^  the  pleasant  proepect  of  a  eourt-martial, 
with  a  week's  imprisonment  at  its  fore,  and  three  weeks  at  its  taiL 

With  any  other  commander  than  Von  Teschenscbech,  oar  best  poliey 
would  have  been  to  march  gloomily  alon^,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
timorous  looks,  as  if  struck  down  with  terror  at  the  thou^t  of  having 
incurred  Ins  dreadful  displeasure.  But  with  him  we  knew  the  fotiiity  and 
shame  of  such  a  eonne ;  so,  dissembling  our  uncomfortable  prognostica- 
tions, we  marched  alono^  with  the  step  of  conquerors,  trolling  out  die  words 
of  an  old  song,  which  began  with 

]^  steht  ein  Wirthshaus  an  dem  Rheia, 
Da  kehren  die  Soldaten  ein. 
Frau  Wirthin  schenkt  vom  Besten 
Ulrichsteiner  Fruchtbranntvein, 
Und  setzt  ibn  vor  den  Gasten* 

— a  hobbling  ditty,  which  certainly  had  not  many  intrinsic  nierits  to  re- 
commend it,  but  was  chosen  by  us  because  we  knew  it  to  be  a  favourite 
with  our  colonel ;  and  this  adroit  courtship  was  not  without  its  reward, 
for  when  he  next  approached  us  we  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  a  grim 
smile  upon  his  face^  which  encouraged  us  to  hope  that  the  song  would  not 
be  without  its  effect  vs^xm.  the  duration  of  our  imprisonment. 

Soon  after  sunrise  we  reached  Wilhelmstadt,  and  on  the  glacis  the 
troops  were  dismissed  to  their  respective  quarters,  we  malefactors  being 
despatched,  under  a  body-guard  of  a  pair  of  mounted  orderlies,  to  the  mi- 
litary gaoL  It  was  a  glorious  Sunday  morning  when  we  were  thus 
paraded  through  Wilhelmstadt,  in  doleful  dumps,  as  the  hour  of  our  £Ei.te 
drew  near.  Shutter  after  shutter  was  being  taken  down,  and  door  after 
door  was  opened,  from  some  of  which  issued  servant-maids,  witih  pitchers 

•  Tbefa  stands  an  inn  upon  the  Rhine, 
Where  all  our  meny  soldiers  dine; 
The  hostess'  vintage  is  the  best  .     . 

Of  ITIridisteiner^s  racy  wine, 
Which  she  gives  to  eveiy  guest 
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in  thdbr  hands,  to  procure  their  matutinal  supplj  of  the  crystal  lymph 
that  bubbled  up  from  a  spring  in  the  maricet-place»  juit  as  if  the  whole 
town  were  awaking  to  get  a  peep  at  our  forlorn  procession.  This,  of 
course^  was  not  by  any  means  a  paregoric  to  the  irritatnn  which  we  na- 
turally feh  at  being  obliged  to  spend  sudi  a  rolendid  day  within  the 
gloomy  precincts  ^  a  prison,  and  we  were  indulging  in  some  hearbr 
pereats  upon  the  burghers  for  thor  early  rising,  when  our  spleen  was  stiu 
further  aggraTated  l^  sosae  words  whidi  came  from  a  carnage  standing 
at  the  door  of  an  hoial,  apparently  on  the  point  of  setting  ofL  The  tired 
looks  and  dust-bespattered  tra^ngs  of  our  confraternity  seemed  to  hare 
attracted  the  attentioii  of  some  one  within  it,  for  we  heard  a  Toice  inquire, 
'^  Who  are  these  T  To  which  the  waiter  at  the  door  replied,  ^  Those 
Eurer  Gnaden  ?  They  are  arrestants  from  the  artillery."  This  question 
and  answer  awakened  our  curionty.  What  on  earth  did  they  mean  by 
inquiring  who  we  wne?  Could  not  they  let  us  poor  devils  go  past  with<> 
out  making  some  observations  on  our  sorry  pHght  ?  or  did  they  mean  to 
iosntt  us  ?  Waxing  wro4h  at  this  impertinent  interrogatory,  I  turned  my 
eyes  towards  the  carriage  from  which  the  voice  proceeded.  Tansend 
Teufel !  Whom  did  I  see ?  Thunderbolts  and  hailstones!  What  would 
I  not  have  given  for  "  Perseus'  wondrous  helm,"  or  Siegfried's  magical 
Tamkappe  (invisible  cloak),  to  veil  my  shrinking  form  from  the  sparkling 
eyes  that  were  laughing  at  my  confusion  ?  Oh,  ye  Gods !  that  ye  should 
ever  have  played  me  such  a  villanous  trick ! — that  the  fair  sylph  who, 
ever  since  I  first  beheld  her,  had  been  the  cynosure  of  all  my  thoughts, 
should  ever  have  surprised  me  at  such  a  disreputable  and  unromantic  con- 
juncture !  How  completely  had  ye  turned  the  tables  upon  me  at  this  my 
second  meeting  with  the  enchantmg  Emilie  of  Macheimeim !  For  she  it 
was.  She  and  the  elderly  gentleman  who  had  made  the  gratuitous 
inquiry  about  ourselves  were  the  occupants  of  the  carriage  that  stood 
before  the  door  of  the  Three  Kings'  Hotel.  By  the  bones  of  Beelzebub 
it  was  a  stunning  blow,  fnxn  the  effects  of  which  I  did  not  recover  till  I 
found  myself  and  three  compeers  safely  lodged  in  a  comfortable  cell  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  the  military  gaol-ke^Mr. 

Here,  afber  taking  a  dispassionate  survey  of  the  state  of  affairs,  we  were 
rejmced  to  find  ourselves  considerably  better  off  than  we  had  anticipated. 
Civilisation  had  not  yet  made  sufiicient  progress  at  Wilhelmstadt  to  have 
introduced  that  odious  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  Pennsylvanian  system 
of  solitary  confinement ;  so  that,  to  our  great  joy,  we  were  all  locked  up 
in  a  hatch,  and  we  could  enjoy  the  comfort  of  hearing  a  fellow-creature's 
voice.  We  also  welcomed  it  as  a  happy  omen  that  the  colonel  had  not 
ordered  us  into  Untersuchungs  arrest,  or  arrest  that  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  court-martial ;  so  that  now  we  should  get  off  with  two  or  three  day^ 
incarceration,  instead  of  as  many  weeks.  Thus  recom£Drted,  we  had  not 
been  long  in  our  new  habitat,  bdfore,  overcome  vrith  the  toils  and  troubles 
of  the  night,  we  were  aU  sound  asleep  upon  the  dirty  boards^  with  our 
oonsdenees  for  bolsters ;  and  I  must  confess  that  our  experience  in  that 
way  did  not  verify  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  "  a  good  conseienoe  is 
a  sofb  pllow.'^ 

Afber  sleeping  till  near  mid-day,  we  were  aroused  by  ihe  noise  of  our 
iron  door  gratmg  upon  its  rusty  hinges.  Drunk  with  sleep,  we  started 
up,  and  beheld  the  adjutant-lieutenant,  Diggendorf,  who  smiled  as  he 
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beheld  oar  hastj  and  futile  endeavours  to  smooth  our  ruffled  plumage 
and  divest  ourselves  of  some  of  the  extraneous  coatings  of  adherent  dust 
with  which  we  were  plentifully  overlaid.  His  smile  encouraged  us  ;  for, 
as  I  have  said  before,  he  was  a  kind-hearted  officer,  and  not  one  of  the 
De  Foe  school,  who  are  never  content  except  when  scolding  or  punishing 
their  men.  He  had  all  Von  Teschchenschech's  real  good-humour  with- 
out any  of  his  harshness  or  severity,  and  we  now  welcomed  his  appear- 
ance as  the  harbinger  of  happy  news,  in  which  we  were  not  deceived. 
He  had  been  that  morning  interceding  for  us  with  the  colonel,  who, 
after  some  delay,  had  at  last  consented  that  we  should  be  released,  on 
condition  that  we  did  not  delay  a  moment  in  Wilhelmstadt,  but  should 
set  out  forthwith  for  our  country  quarters.  It  may  be  imagined  with 
what  joy  we  received  this  announcement ;  and  after  thanking  the  lieu- 
tenant for  his  kind  offices,  with  as  much  fervour  as  disciplme  would  allow, 
we  immediately  marched  through  the  town,  and  finding  a  waggon  that 
was  bound  for  some  place  near  our  quarters,  we  jumped  in  to  hide  our 
dirty  persons  from  the  eyes  of  Sunday  promenaders,  all  smug  and  critical, 
and  were  soon  rolling  over  the  dusty  heath  towards  Fettenweiden,  where, 
after  dropping  my  companions  by  the  way,  I  arrived,  as  the  Spaniards 
say,  "  sin  novedad,*'  without  novelty. 
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i  land  at  h — vee,  and  become  as  object  of  general  attention. 

With  the  exception  of  the  yellow-headed  mate,  who  steered  7%«  Tub^ 
the  whole  of  the  crew  were  what  is  called  "  'tween  decks" — that  is  to  say, 
below — and  the  breeze  continuing  to  be  steady,  and  not  too  strong,  the 
time  wore  away  very  pleasantly.  I  entertained  my  lieutenant  with  some 
of  the  adventures  of  my  chequered  life,  which  gave  him  a  high  idea  of  mj 
capabilities ;  and  he,  in  return,  spun  me  several  long  yams  about  the 
many  wonderful  things  that  had  happened  to  him  in  tne  course  of  his 
maritime  experience,  leaving  me  under  the  firm  conviction  that  a  man's 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  only  half  acquired  until  he  crosses  the  line. 

During  a  pause  in  our  conversation  my  thoughts  reverted  to  the  story 
he  had  previously  told  me  of  his  remarkable  escape  from  the  bagnios  of 
Brest,  and  a  feeling  of  anxiety  arose  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  it  was 

?uite  safe  for  a  man  in  his  position  to  show  himself  openly  in  France, 
therefore  named  the  subject  to  him,  and  hinted  that  perhaps  it  might 
be  as  well  if  he  remained  quietly  on  board  77ie  Tuby  while  I  went  asiiore 
with  Grummit  and  the  yellow-headed  mate,  and  transacted  the  necessary 
business. 

With  the  daring  which  is  habitual  to  the  British  Tar,  he  replied  by  a 
short,  reckless  laugh,  adding : 

"  Lord  bless  you,  Cap*n,  none  on  'em  would  know  me  agin — p Yaps 
none  on  'em's  livin'." 
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'*  But  you  are  aware,**  I  resumed,  wishing  to  impress  upon  him  the 
necessity  for  caution,  '*  that  amongst  the  police  arrangements  in  France 
there  is  one  of  a  yery  peculiar  nature.  No  person,  whether  a  native  or  a 
foreigner,  is  erer  oonnned  in  their  prisons,  if  it  be  only  for  a  few  hours, 
without  being  obliged  to  sit  for  his  portrait." 

"  Port  what?"  asked  my  lieutenant,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  His  likeness,"  I  replied ;  "  surely  you  remember  what  must  have 
happened  to  yourself?" 

"  Oh,  ah !  that  I  do,"  said  Capstan,  hastily,  desirous  of  covering  his 
confusion  at  not  knowing  the  meaning  of  '*  portrait."  ''  Yes,  yes,  that 
they  did, — oh,  1  recollects, — ^they  took  my  likeness  in  black,  as  the  man 
on  the  chain  pier  doos  at  Brighton, — what  he  calls  a  joro-feel." 

<<  I  was  not  quite  certain  about  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,"  I 
answered;  ''I  was  only  sure  of  the  general  fact  So  they  did  it  in 
profile !  It  is  a  shorter  and  more  dangerous  one  for  the  prisoner,  as  the 
outline  of  the  features  never  varies.  It  seems  to  me.  Capstan,  that  you 
run  a  greater  risk  than  ever,  for  your  profile  is  very  remarkable." 

"  Ax  your  parding,  Cap  n,"  was  hb  reply,  "  but  tliat  makes  it  all  safe. 
You  must  know  that  when  I  was  took  prisoner,  I  had  what  people  call  a 
fine  roaming  nose, — one  of  that  there  sort  as  stands  out  from  the  face 
like  our  flying-jib  there,  with  this  breeze  to  belly  it  out  Well,  I  forgot 
to  mention  that  when  1  was  a  bein'  hauled  into  the  boat  by  them  as 
presarved  my  life,  I  came  with  my  nose  end  on  agin  the  gunnel,  and 
broke  the  bridge  right  down.  The  surgeon  he  tried  to  splice  it,  but 
*twouldn*t  do,  and  there  it  is  a  broken  nose  to  this  day;  you  may  lay 
your  finger  in  the  holler.  Feel,  Cap'n,  then  you'll  know  that  what  I 
say's  true." 

"  There  is  no  occasion,"  I  answered ;  '*  I  have  all  along  noticed  that 
peculiarity  in  your  countenance." 

This  was,  indeed,  the  case ;  but  from  motives  of  delicacy  I  had  re* 
frained  from  alluding  to  the  circumstance,  as  there  is  nothing  about  which 
a  man  is  so  sensitive  as  the  shape  of  his  nasal  organ ;  you  may  touch 
anything  but  that  The  nose,  abstractedly,  is  a  most  singular  fea- 
ture. Nothing  influences  the  character,  or  determines  a  career,  like 
the  proboscis.  To  follow  your  nose  is,  perhaps,  the  safest  maxim  for 
a  young  man  just  entering  life;  and  had  I  a  dozen  sons,  my  first  advice 
to  them  would  be  to  adopt  that  golden  rule.  To  return,  however,  from 
this  slight  digression. 

"  What  you  have  just  told  me,"  continued  J,  "  satisfies  me  that  you 
may  land  on  the  French  coast  without  fear.  An  arbitrary  government 
may  do  much,  but  it  cannot  reverse  the  laws  of  nature.  Your  accident 
was,  after  all,  a  fortunate  occurrence." 

"  Worry  so,"  observed  the  lieutenant,  with  seamanlike  brevity ;  and 
the  subject  was  then  dropped. 

To  tell  the  truth,  as  it  got  towards  daybreak,  I  began  to  feel  drowsy, 
and  though  I  struggled  against  the  sensation,  and  once  or  twice  jobbed 
my  head  rather  heavily  against  the  beam-ends,  in  endeavouring  to  save 
myself,  as  I  fancied,  from  falling  overboard — a  common  delusion  when 
one  is  sleepy — I  yielded  at  last  to  the  soothing  influence,  and  fell  into  a 
pleasing  slumber,  from  which  I  did  not  awake  till  the  sun  was  well  above 
the  horizon,  and  the  French  coast  in  full  view. 
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When  told  by  Capstan  ihat  this  was  die  case  i  could  seaxvelj  helieve 
hamu  I  nibbed  my  eyes  with  the  same  kind  of  astonishnifint  that  Co- 
Inmbus  must  have  experienced  when  first  he  discovered  New  Yoik,  and, 
like  him,  I  felt  that  1  had  now  really  biokea  the  basket  of  eggs ;  all  the 
rest  was  plain  sailing,  and  roy  name  would  henoefcMrward  be  added  to  the 
list  of  British  drcumnayigators. 

^  Where  is  Havre  ?'*  I  inquired  of  my  first  lientenant>  ^and  how  long; 
will  it  be  before  we  get  in  ?" 

^'  You  see  that  'ere  headland,"  said  Capstan,  directing  my  attention  to 
A  high  promontory  of  a  dark  purple  hoe ;  ^*  well,  that's  Cape  Lee  Have, 
Havrer  lies  roond  the  pint ;  I  should  say  we  was  about  seven  mile  ofiF  or 
thereabouts,  a  matter  of  better  than  an  hoar's  sail,  may  be  longer,  for  the 
wind's  getdn'  li^t  and  bafain'." 

^  I  wish  it  was  nearer,"  I  replied,  '^  for  Fm  beginning  to  get  Imngry, 
and  long  for  a  French  breakfast.  In  the  mean  time,  perhaps,  i  coaki 
have  something  got  ready  here?" 

'<  In  cooEse,  sir ;  which  do  you  prefer,  tea  or  coffee — Grummit's  a  good 
'on  for  QoSee,  You  boy,  Jade,  look  to  the  fire  in  the  caboose.  In  ten 
minntes,  Cap'n,  it'll  be  all  right ;  p'raps  you'd  like  a  nice  streaky  rasher, 
or  a  briled  miitin'?" 

**  We  will  have  both,"  said  I,  nibbing  my  hands  joyously;  for  if  there 
ii  anything  that  sets  a  follow  up,  afW  passing  a  night  on  the  deep,  it's  a 
cop  of  oo^e  and  a  faroiL 

Capstan  was  as  good  as  his  word.  In  len  than  a  quaiter  of  an  hour 
tlie  breakfast  was  smoking  in  the  main  cabin,  and  while  The  Tub 
caneerod  on  her  course  towards  Havre,  I  descended  to  do  justice  to  it 

On  referring  back  to  the  pages  of  roy  present  narrative,  I  find  I  have 
omitted  to  state,  that  when  I  became  a  marine  proprietor  I  innnediately 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  R — ^y — 1  Y — cht  So — dr — n,  at 
C — w — B,  expressing  my  desire  to  become  a  member  of  that  distinguished 
body,  as  it  was  my  intention  to  enter  The  Tab  against  anything  in  the 
S— 1 — nt  The  reply  which  I  received  was  highly  satisfactory.  "They 
wanted  somethiog,"  the  Secretary  wrote,  ^^  to  wee  the  conceit  out  of  tfae 
Y — ^nk — s,  who,  since  the  victory  gained  by  the  Am—r — ca,  did  noAing 
but  crow  over  the  Q — ^b ;  from  the  account  which  I  had  given  of  The 
Tub^  he  made  no  doubt  that  the  honour  of  En^and  was  in  my  keeping," 
and  added  that,  "  when  my  name  came  to  be  balloted  for,  he  should  be 
ver^  much  mistaken  if  I  were  not  admitted  with  flying  colours." 

Being  secure  of  my  election,  although  not  yet  admitted  a  member-— 
the  balloting  season  being  aver — I  thought  myself  fairly  entitled  to  write 
EL  Y.  S.  after  my  name,  and  in  a  position  to  hoist  the  colours  to  wlueh 
the  Secretary  had  evidently  alluded.  Having  my  own  ensign  flying  at 
the  yavd-arm,  I  did  not  adopt  that  of  the  CI— b,  but  contented  myself 
with  a  simple  burgee  in  my  maintop,  just  sufficient  to  let  the  French 
know  the  quality  and  condition  of  idwir  new  visitor,  and  few  vessels,  per- 
haps, ever  entered  a  foreign  port  more  gallantly  than  The  Tub ;  though, 
owing  to  St  stupid  swell  of  the  sen  as  we  rooncied  the  pier-head,  we  were 
wery  nearlv  being  bumped  against  the  lighthouse.  This  slight  aoddoit 
was  entirely  the  fiuilt  of  the  yellow-headed  mate,  who  would  not  ^^^9 
the  command  of  the  tiller,  though  I  tugged  at  it  in  a  contrary  directicn 
to  him,  when  I  saw  which  way  he  was  steering.     My  energy  on  this 
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oocanon  in  all  probaUlity  sarved  vb  from  being  swamped,  lor  the  mom/^t 
I  set  the  Yeasd  fiwe^  she  forged  her  head,  as  we  mate  si^,  and  shot  light 
into  the  mouth  of  the  harboor. 

Mj  pasqnrt  and  ship's  papers  (which  consisted  of  the  Secretarr's 
hitter)  bdng  all  right,  The  Tub  was  admitted  to  pratique  immediat^y, 
jmd  the  inspection  which  she  underwent  was  merely  formal,  the  recog- 
nition <tf  the  R.  Y.  S.  b«ng  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Freioch  Consti- 
tution. I  had  taken  care,  as  the  public  may  readily  suppose,  to  divest 
myself  of  my  monloey-jaeket  and  coarse  trousers ;  and  when  I  reappeared 
on  c&edc  after  breakout,  it  was  in  the  full  dress  of  an  Albanian  chief, 
wearing  a  Idlt,  in  whose  ample  folds  were  at  least  thirty  yards  of  white 
dimity; 

The  greaves  below  my  knee  that  wound 
AVith  silvery  scales,  were  sheathM  and  bound ; 

on  my  feet  were  a  pair  of  ridily  embroidered  Suliote  slippers,  and  a  Caa- 
diote  cap  ci  scarlet  velvet  and  gold  replaced  the  veteran  Tarboosh.  I 
could  have  wished  that  my  foUowers  had  borne  about  them  some  maie 
distincdve  mark  than  their  Guernsey  frocks  and  glazed  hats,  but  as  the 
-word  Tub  was  on  the  latter  in  conspicuous  golden  letters,  ihete  oooki  be 
30  doubt  to  whom  they  bdonged. 

I  have,  on  ao  many  occasions,  made  my  public  entries  in  Franoe  in 
striking  coatomes,  that  I  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  become  bUue  with 
the  excitement  wbidi  my  appearance  always  creates.  But  I  must  do  the 
inhabitaniB  of  Havre  the  justice  to  say  that  they  seemed  fully  sttisible  of 
-the  magnificence  of  my  turn-out  As  I  walked  along  the  quays,  with 
Capstan  and  the  boy  Jade  a  few  paces  behind  me,  the  former  carrying 
JUT  boat-doak  and  the  latter  charged  with  a  carpet-bag,  the  queue  that 
jfeUowed,  and,  indeed,  the  crowd  that  suxrounded  me,  was  something 
quite  extraord^ary.  Whenever  I  stopped  they  stopped ;  when  I  moved 
on  they  were  again  in  motion ;  but  whether  standii^  or  advancing,  their 
Toiees  were  not  for  a  moment  stilL  The  Norman-French  patoie  differs 
•eonsiderabiy  from  the  dialect  of  the  Parisians,  in  which  I  had  been  edu- 
<«ated,  but  by  lending  an  attentive  ear,  though  I  feigned  not  to  do  so, 
I  could  easily  recognise  the  words  of  admiration  which  were  on  every 
tongue. 

*' Ah,  le  Fantinl  est  ii  beau  done !  Qioelle  figure!  mais  faiies  atten- 
tion aux  jambes.  A-t-on  jamais  vu  rien  de  pareil!  Ah  le  petit 
jnagot  qui  se  ptomenei  On  dixait  un  vrai  Mameiouk !  Sapristie  !  Nom 
id'unmiteiotr 

These  and  a  thousand  other  Battering  exdamations  reached  ray  eacs 
mk  every  side.  ^  As  to  the  Mamelukeis,  my  fine  fellows,"  thought  J, 
^^yoB  are  not  fax  ont  there.*'  However,  I  did  not  make  a  speech,  but 
-contented  myself  by  simply  bending  my  head  to  the  people  as  they 
escorted  me  m  triumph  to  my  hotd.  Arrived  there,  I  drew  myself  up 
on  the  perron^  and  raising  my  hand  to  obtain  ulence,  the  tumult  <if 
toogues  was  instantly  hushed,  and  addressing  them  with  my  accustomed 
^mrity  of  accent,  I  said,  '*  Ccvnment  vous  portez-vous  ?"  and  at  the  dose 
of  that  simple  alhcution  I  made  the  crowd  a  low  bow  and  waUfied 
straight  into  the  H6tel  d'Europe,— the  cheerful,  I  may  say  the  merry, 
-ap^aose  of  the  light-hearted  Normans  ringing  in  my  ears  as  I  retired. 

Notwithstanding  my  early  meal  on  board  The  Tub^  I  was  in  vary 
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good  cue  for  a  second  dejeuner^  served  a  la  Fran^atMe^  nor  were  my 
eutte^  whom  I  permitted  to  sit  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  below  the 
mustard,  at  all  less  active  iu  th&r  operations.  The  coidettes  de  fnouton^ 
the  Hf leek  aux  pommegy  the  cntfs  a  tacoquey  wad  ^e  rognons  au  natural, 
^sappeared  wiik  startling  rapidity,  and  a  few  bottles  of  Grrand  Imperial 
Ordinaire — a  wine  very  much  in  fisishion  jost  now — completed  the  repast. 

Preparatory  to  taking  the  business  in  hand  which  rormed  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  my  mission  to  Havre,  I  despatched  Capstan,  who,  daring 
his  connnement  at  Brest  and  his  subsequent  intercourse  with  the  coast 
had  picked  up  a  few  French  phrases,  though  his  manner  of  speaking 
sounded  in  my  ear  like  a  sad  jargon,  to  find  out  the  dealers  in  the 
articles  which  it  was  my  intention  to  "run."  While  he  was  gone  on 
this  errand,  I  decided  upon  inspecting  the  town ;  and  converting  the  boy 
Jack,  for  the  nonce,  into  the  character  of  my  page,  tiger,  or  henchman, 
I  issued  forth,  not  without  some  apprehension,  however,  lest  the  crowd 
should  gather  again  in  such  numbers  as  to  prevent  me  from  making 
those  statistical  observations  which  I  meditated. 

But  it  is  an  old  and  a  true  remark,  that  the  French  people  have  no 
stability  of  character.  They  are  pleased  with  whatever  is  new,  even  if  it 
be  for  the  worse ;  indeed,  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  prefer  it  on 
that  account.  As  a  nation,  they  very  much  resemble  their  own  Cham- 
pagne :  liberate  their  cork,  which,  whatever  it  is,  has  always  been  in  its 
place  too  long,  and  off  they  go,  all  splutter,  fizz,  and  excitement,  a  state 
of  things  which  lasts  exactly  five  minutes,  and  then  all  is  dull  as  ditch- 
water  till  something  wholly  different  occurs  to  stir  them  up  again.  It  is 
only  on  this  principle  that  I  can  account  for  the  extraordinary  indiffer- 
ence which  the  inhabitants  showed  on  my  second  appearance  in  public 
The  stupid  fellows  passed  one  in  the  streets  without  turning  their  heads, 
or  making  the  slightest  observation,  though  I  more  than  once  took  off 
my  cap  and  bowed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention,  but  just 
to  show  them,  as  Louis  XIV.  remarked  to  Prince  Talleyrand,  that  if 
politeness  be  banished  from  the  manners  of  the  French  bourgeoisie^  it  is 
still  to  be  found  somewhere.  I  consoled  myself,  however,  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that  if  the  natives  refused  to  speculate  on  my  appearance  and  cha- 
racter, it  was  not  my  intention  to  return  them  that  negative  compliment, 
though  the  remarks  which  arise  from  my  course  of  observation  at  Havre 
shall  be  brief. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  at  Havre  which  strikes  a  stranger  more  than 
anything  else,  and  that  is  the  myriads  of  monkeys  and  parrots  that  fill 
the  shops,  particularly  on  the  quays.  In  a  general  point  of  view,  I  look 
upon  these  restless,  quarrelsome,  impudent,  chattering,  screaming  animals, 
as  types  of  the  French  nation,  and  I  think  the  shopkeepers  of  Havre  are 
greatly  to  be  commended  for  the  esprit  and  savoirfaire  which  has  in- 
duced them  thus  to  display  their  natural  characteristics,  as  an  innkeeper 
hangs  out  his  sign  to  signify  to  his  guests  the  sort  of  entertainment  they 
are  likely  to  find  within.  But  there  is  something  more  than  this.  I  have 
a  tendency  to  believe  in  tiie  metempsychpsis,  especially  with  regard  to 
Frenchmen.  As  they  have  no  belief  in  a  future  state — I  mean  as  to 
another  world —•  it  is  i>ut  natural  that  their  rewards  and  punishments  aflter 
death  should  take  place  in  this.  It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  to  what  cate- 
gory the  condition  of  monkeys  and  parrots  belongs — it  may  be  pleasant 
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or  it  may  not — ^but  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the  moment  a  French- 
man's spirit  evaporates  over  the  domestic  pap  of  charcoal,  or  exhales  on 
his  way  from  the  Seine  to  the  Morgue — the  instant  he  has  read  the  ac- 
count of  his  suicide  in  the  papers,  and  has  heard  the  inevitable  dxscours 
over  his  remains  at  P^re  la  Chaise — at  that  critical  point  of  time  it  takes 
its  flight  to  Havre,  to  animate  the  body  of  a  monkey  or  a  parrot.  It  is 
impossible,  otherwise,  that  there  should  be  so  many  of  these  creatures 
assembled  together,  or  that  they  should  snarl  and  fight,  grin  and  bite,  cut 
capers,  play  tricks,  and  make  faces  in  a  manner  so  exactly  resembling 
their  human  prototypes.  I  suggest  this  theory,  with  all  due  deference,  to 
the  Ethnological  Society. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  thought  too  severe.  My  criticism  upon 
mankind  is  literally  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  showing- up  of  man  nnltfy 
for  the  fair  sex  wifl  always  meet  with  proper  consideration  from  one  who 
has  proved  himself  so  devotedly  their  admirer.  And  this  I  will  say :  the 
fair  sex  are  very  fair  in  Normandy.  Milton  tell  us,  in  his  chef  iTceuvre, 
the  ''  Paradise  Regained,"  that  an  Oriental  Paradise  is  easily  made : 

'Tis  but  black  eyes  and  lemonade. 

A  Norman  heaven  requires  something  more,  and,  if  what  captivates  us 
on  earth  is  to  please  us  hereafter,  I  should  say  that  besides  the  black  eyes 
and  the  lemonade  (for  which,  probably,  Capstan's  eau  sucree  would  be 
substituted),  the  addition  of  rosy  cheeks,  white  teeth,  a  pretty  foot  and 
ankle,  a  handsome  toumure,  and  plenty  of  it,  would  be  requisite  to  make 
that  Paradise  complete.  There  is  abo  a  lively  curiosity  about  the  Nor- 
man women — so  different  from  the  men — which,  I  think,  adds  greatly 
to  their  attractions.  They  examine  your  features,  and  notice  your  ap- 
pearance^ as  if  they  were  really  desirous  of  imprinting  your  form  upon 
their  memories,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  many  a  fair  Cauchoise  went 
back  to  her  village  home  that  day,  carrying  with  her  an  impression  of  a 
certain  Greek  chieftain,  which  will  not  readily  be  obliterated.  The  head- 
dresses of  these  agreeable  beings  are  very  remarkable,  both  for  shape  and 
aize;  but  I  suppose  it  is  a  wise  ordinance  of  nature,  that  there  should  be 
a  compensatory  principle  in  all  things,  for  if  their  caps  are  very  high 
their  petticoats  are  proportionally  short.  1  might  say  much  more  on 
this  subject,  but  I  reserve  it  for  some  future  occasion,  feeling  sure  that 
the  public  would  much  rather  know  what  I  do  than  read  what  I  think, 
action  being,  after  all,  the  mainspring  of  a  statesman's  life. 

After  promenadinfl^  the  quays  and  market-places  of  Havre,  which  occu- 
pied me  for  two  or  three  hours,  I  directed  my  steps,  still  followed  by  iny 
young  standard-bearer.  Jack,  to  the  great  bathing  establishment  on  the 
beach.  The  science  of  natation  is  natural  to  the  French;  indeed,  it  is 
owing  to  that  cause  that  they  have  earned  the  nickname  of  *'  Frogs,''  and 
not,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  from  the  delight  they  take  in  reptiles  as 
an  article  of  food.  I  have  dined  at  a  hundred  different  restaurants^  and 
I  cannot  recal  a  single  instance  of  having  seen  on  the  carte  such  a  dish  as 
a  grenouiUe  atac  truffes,  a  crapaud  aux  cressons,  or  a  cotdeuvre  sautie 
dans  $a  glace.  If  tkere  is  a  national  predilection  in  favour  of  creeping 
things,  it  must  be  sought  for  at  cabinet  dinners,  to  which,  in  France,  I 
have  never  been  admitted.  But  to  resume.  The  French  are  as  fond  of 
dabbling  in  water  as  in  politics,  and  when  once  they  make  a  plunge,  it  is 
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a  difficult  matter  to  get  them  out  again.  Thej  bathe  en  sodete^  issoing 
out  of  the  little  aentrj-bozeB,  which  do  dutv  for  machines,  and,  waUdxig^ 
down  deux  iL  deuxy  male  aod  female,  to  tne  water's  edge,  where  they 
a^arate  with  a  low  reverenoe,  de  part  et  d'atitre,  and  enter  their  respee- 
t^YB  pens,  divided  £rom  each  other  by  a  slack  rope,  on  either  side  of  whidi 
they  perfionn  feats  (^  agility  worthy  of  the  most  distinguished  .ckTO&otet. 

i  nad  a  lesson  on  the  subject  of  hathing  the  first  time  I  visited  Fianoe, 
which  has  ever  since  deteired  mefrom  showing  what  l4»n  do  as  a  swimmer 
on  their  shores ;  but  though  I  had  been  somewhat  rudely  assailed  bv  a 
lady  on  that  occasion,  there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  not  reoonuoilaie 
the  proceedings  of  the  ladies  generally  on  this.  Taking  my  telescope, 
therefore,  firom  Jack,  who  always  had  charge  of  it,  I  planted  myself  on  a 
mound  of  shingle,  and,  adjusting  the  sights  began  to  take  a  deliberate 
survey  of  the  lovely  swimmers.  It  was  extremely  cunous  and  instructive 
to  mark  how  they  dived,  and  dipped,  and  paddled  in  the  purple  pool,  now 
cleaving  the  yielding  8ur£M»  with  their  outstretched  arms,  now  raiang  a 
tornado  of  foam  beneadi  their  agitated  extremities,  and  all  the  while  sing- 
ing and  calling  to  each  other  in  accents  as  dear  and  melodious  as  the  notes 
o^the  seamew  in  a  gale.  I  was  qiute  entranced  with  the  pleasure  afforded 
by  the  scene,  or  I  might,  penchance,  have  been  sooner  aware  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  individual  whose  gruff  voice  suddenly  distarbed  my  waking 
dream,  and  so  disturbed  it  that,  in  the  confasion  of  the  moment,  forgetting 
my  elevated  position,  I  made  a  step  backwards  and  measured  my  length 
on  the  flinty  shin^e,  scarifying  my  bare  legs  in  the  fall,  and  giving  such 
a  shock  to  my  right  funny-lwne  that  I  thought  £or  a  moment  I  had 
shivered  my  mtme  in  pieces;  at  the  same  time  &b  telesoope  flew  fromn^ 
grasp,  and  rolled  to  a  distance  of  several  yards  upon  the  beadi. 

^  Qu'est-ce-que  vous  faites  1^  nwnsieurr*  were  the  words  which  saluted 
my  astonished  eaxs,  the  speaker  hang  a  tail,  stout,  grim-loddng  man, 
dressed  in  blue  and  buff,  jack-boots,  cocked  hat,  and  gauntlets,  and  tcail- 
ing  behind  him  a  long  sword  in  a  steel  scahbud.  ^' ^'est-oe-que  vdbs 
laites  111?"  he  repeated. 

I  was  still  on  my  back,  and  the  reply  of  die  celebrated  Nong-tong-ptw 
rose  to  my  lips,  but  before  I  had  tixne  to  give  it  utterance,  tins  fieree  in- 
truder broke  in  with  a  volley  of  esdamationB. 

'<Nom  d'un  saltim  banqae !  p'tit  gr'din  de  Turc  Sms-tu  pas  que  le 
nvage  est  defendn  anx  prom  neurs  tandis  que  les  dames  soient  au  bain  ? 
Sacre  lorgneur, — avec  ta  longue-vue  V  and  as  he  uttered  these  words  the 
£BrDcious4oQking  g^t  stooped  down  and  picked  up  the  offending  instru- 
ment. 

I  gathered  firam  this  person's  ooarse  language,  not  that  I  attempted  to 
analyiehis  expressions,  being  guided  to  my  condusion  mora  by  the  tones 
of  his  vdoe  than  the  exact  meaning  of  his  words,  that  I  was  in  a  mamiBr  a 
trespasser  on  a  tabooed  spot ;  that  this  part  of  the  sea-shore  was  dedicated 
to  Venus,  and  that,  like  another  Adonis,  I  had  profaned  it. 

^  If  this  had  hi^>pened  at  Ramsgate,"  said  I  to  myself,  **  I  might  have 
looked  through  the  telescope  till  i  was  tired.  It  wmdd  have  been  loi^ 
enough  before  the  beadle  of  the  parish  came  to  interfere  with  the  viaitof^s 
innocent  amusements  there.  But  I  am  in  France,  and  the  case,  it  seems, 
is  different." 

While  these  diougfats  were  paanng  through  my  mind,  I  scrambled^* 
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tint  is  to  say,  I  rose«**with  dignified  xapidity  to  my  feet,  and  giving  Tent 
to  an  exclamation  of  a  purely  British  nature,  took  up  a  position  whieh 
ought  to  have  Fsminded  the  gendarme—- for  sneh  he  piovied  to  he — that  he 
stood  in  tiie  praeeooe  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  Thermopyhe^  thiee  of  whom, 
as  Lord  Byron  says,  defeated  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  army.  I  refrained, 
however,  trom  drawing  my  scymetar,  being  fearful  that  it  might  lead  me 
to  extremities,  and,  though  this  official  had  attempted  to  insult  me,  I  dad 
not  wish  that  his  Mood  should  be  en  my  head.  I,  therefore,  merely  darted 
at  him  a  glanoe  of  unutterable  sconi,  and  for  some  moments  we  both  of 
us  stood  silently  glaring  at  eadi  other.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Freneh- 
nan's  eye  quailed  under  mine,  his  features  lost  their  first  savage  expres- 
sion, and  an  ambiguous  smile  played  in  his  wrinkled  nostrils. 

"  Aha  !"  said  he,  "  *  Goddam !'  so,  vou  English.  Eh  Uen  done,  tous 
seres  quitte  pour  un  amende.  Five  mnc  to  pay  your  peep,  or  I  take 
yon  to  the  prison.'' 

**  The  scoundrel,''  muttered  I,  "^  he  has  me  at  an  advantage.  If  i 
resist»  it  will  be  a  cams  belli,  and  my  olject  in  coming  here  will  be  de- 
feated. The  Tab  will  be  seized,  my  followers  incarcentted,  and  I,  moat 
hkeiy,  sent  to  Cayenne.  Jack,"  I  observed  aloud,  addressmg  the  boy, 
who,  while  these  things  had  been  going  on,  had  armed  himeelf  with  son 
large  stones,  one  of  which  he  stood  ready  to  hurl  at  the  head  of  die 
gendarme — '^  Jack,  my  fine  fellow,  desist  from  that  hostile  attitude  ;  put 
down  ihos^  stones,  the — die — officer  means  no  harm." 

Jack  looked  rather  sulky  at  this  order,  and,  Plough  he  dropped  the 
missiles,  doubled  his  little  fists  as  if  he  was  quite  prepared  to  use  them 
instead.     Then,  turning  to  die  gendarme,  I  said, 

**  I  regret  that  I  should  have  invaded  the  ladies*  privacy,  but  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  do  so.  A  little  harmless  espionage  was  all  I 
meant.*' 

The  brow  of  the  gendarme  grew  daxk  as  I  uttered  these  last  words, 
but  I  did  not  give  hun  time  to  speak. 

"  If  I  have  incurred  the  penalty  of  a  fine,"  I  continued,  taking  out 
my  purse,  I  will  cheerfully  pay  it     You^aid  five  francs,  I  think  ?*' 

The  ogre  smiled  again. 

^*  Om,  monsieur,  dnq  francs  ramende.     Voyea-votts,  c'est  eerit  !*' 

He  pointed  to  some  writing  on  a  board  that  was  affixed  to  a  post  on 
dze  shore,  but  it  was  so  far  off  that  I  conhi  only  make  out  the  word  <^  De- 
fense"— a  poor  defence,  I  thought,  and  very  badly  spelL  I  took  out  the 
coin,  and  advancing  towards  dm  gendarme,  pat  it  into  his  homy  palm, 
which  be  had  quickly  aneovered. 

"  Now,"  said  I,  ^  give  me  my  telesoc^,  and  permit  me  to  withdraw." 

*^  Monsieur,"  he  replied,  "oet  instrument  est  confisqoe  k  I'^tat  Je 
vais  le  d^poser  k  la  Pref^fcure." 

*' What!"  I  exclaimed,  ''rob  me  of  my  property!  this  is  too  bad!" 
and  my  hand  instinctively  sought  the  hilt  of  my  scymetar. 

^'Bahl"  said  the  gendarme,  ''friut  payer  encore  un  p'dt  pea.  My 
duty  to  ke^  him,  but  once  more  five  fmnc  he  is  your  own." 

As  I  look  soowHngly  at  him,  prepared  to  defy  him  to  the  outrance^  1 
observed  three  or  four  men  in  the  distance  who  appeared  to  be  approadi- 
ing  the  idace  where  we  stood.  It  struck  me  tluit  diese  persons  might 
possibly  bethe  husbands  or  brothers  of  some  of  die  bathing  ladies,  and 
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if  the  gendarme  denounced  me  to  them,  I  should  hare  rather  fearful  odds 
to  contend  with. 

'<  Hand  over  the  telescope,"  said  I ;  ^<  here's  the  money." 

The  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment ;  but  the  gendarme  had  not 
quite  done. 

"  Monsieur  aura,  sans  doute,  quelque  petite  chose  pour  moi  I''  and  as 
he  uttered  these  words  be  took  off  his  cocked-hat. 

My  first  idea  was  to  seize  him  by  the  throat  and  dash  him  on  the 
shingle — my  next,  to  turn  my  back  on  him  with  contempt — but  my 
third  was  the  wiser  course.  I  reflected  that  I  had  gained  a  great  moral 
victory — the  man  who  had  threatened  me  was  now  a  suppliant  for  my 
bounty. 

"  Here  is  a  franc,"  said  I,  coldly ;  "  much  good  may  it  do  you  I" 

^'Merci  bien,  monsieur,"  he  replied.  But  I  cut  short  his  thanks, 
merely  saying,  **  Come  along.  Jack,"  and  left  him  plante  la,  I  walked 
quickly  towards  the  town,  and  did  not  once  turn  my  head ;  but  I  could 
imagine  the  fellow's  feelings,  for  I  heard  him  utter  a  discordant  laugh, 
as  if  he  were  stung  to  the  quick  by  my  haughty  bearing. 

^<  I  should  like  to  have  peppered  that  cove,"  said  little  Jack,  coming 
up  to  take  back  the  telescope,  and  cramming  the  stones  into  the  pockets 
of  his  trousers. 

"  'Tis  better  as  it  is,"  I  observed,  loftily.  "  We  must  step  out,  for 
it's  going  to  rain,  and  these  things  won't  stand  the  wet.  I  shall  go  on 
board  and  change.     We  will  then  see  what  Capstan  has  been  about/' 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  brought  us  back  to  the  quay  where  The 
Tub  was  lying,  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  exchange  the  glittering  garb  of 
the  Greek  for  the  rough-and-ready  raiment  of  the  genuine  British  tar. 


Chapter  VH. 
the  fiqht  and  the  capture. 

Mr  first  lieutenant,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  to^ii  of  Havre, 
had  given  me  a  rendezvous  at  a  small  cabaret  on  the  principal  quay, 
where  the  merchants  were  to  meet  me  to  receive  payment  for  the  goods 
which  he  might  purchase  on  my  account.  The  remainder  of  the  crew 
being  ashore,  I  left  the  boy  Jack  in  charge  of  The  Tub,  and,  guided  by 
my  unerring  instinct,  soon  found  the  house,  over  the  doorway  of  which  I 
read  the  words,  *'  Au  hareng,  vins  et  spiritueux,"  and  was  further  in- 
formed that  the  establishment  was  "  Tenu  par  Coquelard-Dubucq,*' — the 
representative,  probably,  of  an  ancient  mercantile  &mily.  If  I  had  any 
doubt  about  the  locality,  it  would  have  been  remoyed  by  a  glimpse  which 
I  eot  of  Capstan's  remarkable  face  through  the  window,  where  a  small 
red  curtain  had  been  partially  withdrawn ;  I,  therefore,  at  once  lifted  the 
latch  and  entered  the  cabaret. 

It  was  a  long,  narrow  room,  with  a  stone  floor  profusely  sanded,  and 
furnished  with  small  tables  painted  a  dingy  red,  and  smelt  strongly  of 
absinthCf  dried  fish,  and  the  smoke  of  peat  Behind  a  sort  of  bar  at  the 
further  extremity  sat  a  stout,  elderly,  and  rather  good-looking  woman, 
who  wore  a  red  handkerchief  wreathed  round  her  head,  a  pair  of  long, 
gold  ear-rings,  was  somewhat  decoltee  in  her  attire,  and,  to  judge  by 
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the  peculiar  brightness  of  her  complexion,  was  not  habitually  a  water- 
drinker.  This  I  found  was  Madame  Coquelard-Dubucq ;  and  the  sharer 
in  her  name,  who  had  contributed  the  first  part  of  it,  was  seated  at  one 
of  the  tables  near  the  window,  in  company  with  my  lieutenant  and  two 
French  gentlemen,  whose  enormous  beards,  white  nightcaps,  and  blouses^ 
satisfied  me  at  a  glance  that,  whatever  their  position  in  the  mercantile 
world,  they  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons  who,  from  the  red  com- 
plexion of  their  politics,  are  called  '^  Rouge-gorges." 

With  national  politeness,  the  whole  party  rose  at  my  approach,  but  I 
graciously  desired  them  to  resume  their  seats,  and,  accepting  a  chair 
which  was  offered  me  by  M.  Coquelard-Dubucq,  I  took  my  place  at  the 
head  of  the  board,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  estimates,  which  were 
laid  before  me  by  my  nrst  lieutenant.  I  need  not  enter  into  the  details 
of  how  much  brandy,  tobacco,  eau-de-cologne,  lace,  silk,  and  cambric, 
were  included  in  them ;  nor  enumerate  the  numbers  of  pairs  of  gloves, 
silk  stockings,  8cc.,  that  completed  the  bulk  of  prohibited  merchandbe 
which  I  intended  to  ^'  run."  I  had  given  Capstan  a  carte  blanche  with 
respect  to  the  articles,  limiting  the  amount  to  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds, 
which  I  thought  a  sufficient  venture  to  create  tha  excitement  I  sought 
in  undertaking  the  transaction  ;  for  the  public  need  not  be  told  that  I 
cared  nothing  for  the  profit  which  would  arise  out  of  it.  The  vouchers 
for  the  goods,  as  an  additional  security,  had  been  drawn  up  and  counter- 
signed by  M.  Coquelard-Dubucq,  whom,  for  a  long  time,  I  could  not 
persuade  to  take  anything  for  his  trouble ;  but  at  last  he  consented  to 
accept  what,  in  the  language  of  his  trade,  he  called  a  •*  pot-de-vin," — a 
mere  trifle  of  twenty  francs,  "  with  which,*'  observed  I,  gallantly,  "  Ma- 
dame "  (meaning  the  lady  at  the  counter)  **  will  probably  do  me  the 
*  honour  to  match  the  charming  coiffure  which,  she  wears  so  becomingly." 
He  insisted  in  return  that  his  wife  should  drink  my  health;  and  the 
lady  very  affably  complied,  by  pouring  out  a  tumbler  of  anisette,  which 
she  emptied  at  a  draught.  I  acknowledged  this  courtesy  in  a  graceful 
speech  in  English,  expatiating  on. the  influence  of  the  fair  sex  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  and  dwelling,  with  emphasis,  on  the  mutual  benefits 
which  England  and  France  would  henceforth  derive  from  my  havinq; 
thus  cemented  the  bonds  of  commercial  enterprise  between  the  countries, 
and,  in  conclusion,  I  begged  to  drink  all  their  healths,  particularly  those 
of  the  two  merchants  who  had  come  forward  to  represent  the  interests  of 
the  important  city  of  Havre. 

M.  Coquelard-Dubucq,  who  spoke  English,  replied  for  his  countrymen, 
regi'etting  their  inability  to  answer  me  in  my  own  (eloquent)  language, 
and  stating  that  political  circumstances  kept  them  silent  in  their  own,  as 
they  were  actually  at  that  moment  under  the  surveillance  of  the  secret 
police.  In  order  not  to  compromise  them,  I  merely  filled  my  glass  and 
nodded  to  the  two  merchants,  who  followed  my  example.  They  were 
fine  stout  fellows,  and  the  better  to  screen  themselves  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  mouckards,  had  smeared  their  faces  well  with  dirt.  It  was 
odd  enough,  though  perhaps  it  was  only  fancy,  but  one  of  the  merchants 
appeared  to  me  to  bear  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  yellow -headed 
mate,  and  but  for  his  beard  I  should  have  declared  he  was  his  brother. 

Having  handed  over  bank-notes  to  the  necessary  amount,  ray  first 
lieutenant  informed  me  that,  secrecy  being  as  desirable  on  that  side  of 
the  water  as  on  this,  the  bales  and  casks  would  not  be  shipped  till  dark, 
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and  that  we  must  sail  with  the  tide  on  the  morrow,  so  as  to  readi  the 
Eng^h  coast  about  the  middle  of  the  mght.  I  then  took  leare  of  the 
*  party,  verj  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  negotiations,  and  went  to 
the  hotel,  where,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  I  was  joined  \y  the  boy 
Jack,  who  came  to  repwt  to  me  that  the  crew  had  eome  aboard  with  the 
first  lieutenant.  Since  I  had  witnessed  the  spirited  demonstration  of  the 
little  fellow  with  respect  to  the  gendarme  I  had  taken  quite  a  fimcy  to 
him,  and  resolved  to  entertain  bim  about  my  person.  I  bought  bun  a 
few  trifles,  such  as  boys  like,  saw  that  he  g^  a  good  dinner  at  the  hotel, 
and  then  giving  him  a  few  francs,  dismissed  him  to  amuse  hims^  in  the 
town  till  it  was  time  to  join  The  Tuh.    * 

For  my  own  part  I  dined  at  the  talde^h6ie^  and  afterwards  went  to 
the  theatre,  where  I  greatly  enjoyed  one  of  those  domestic  tragedies  fsjw 
the  production  of  which  the  combined  talents  of  Scribe  and  Moli^e  hsve 
earned  them  so  merited  a  reputation. 

It  was  not  until  about  eleven  o'dock  on  the  following  da^  that  the  tide 
served  for  ooz  departure.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  that  time 
I  went  on  board,  where  I  was  received  in  state  by  vaj  fiist  fieutenant, 
who  iufonned  me,  in  a  whisper,  that  everything  waa  snug  under  batches, 
*'  well  forrard,'^  and  that  the  crew  and  himself  had  worked  like  horses  to 
get  the  goods  stowed  away  before  dayl^t.  I  thanked  him  warmly  for 
his  zeal,  and  assured  him  that  it  should  not  pass  uniewarded,  hinting 
that  it  might  possibly  lead  to  his  prcHubtion.  We  then  bent  our  tadde, 
cast  off  our  gearings  and  stayropes,  and  dropped  gently  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour. 

I  was  standing  by  the  tiller,  ready  to  seize  the  helm  ia  case  of  neces- 
sity, when  casting  my  eyes  on  the  pier,  who  shouM  I  see  standing  there 
but  the  gendarme  with  whom  i  was  so  neariy  having*  a  conflict  on  the 
beach  the  day  before.  The  man  caught  sight  of  me,  and  began  to  grin 
with  all  hia  might,  tapping  the  side  of  his  nose  with  his  finger,  a  gesture 
which  is  equivalent,  in  France,  to  what  we  call  '^  taking  a  s^ht,"  and  is 
not  intended  to  convey  a  mark  of  personal  re^wet.  I  shook  my  fist  at 
the  ruffian,  and  felt  half  inclined  to  order  The  Tub  to  be  put  about  that 
I  might  go  on  shore  again  and  punish  his  insolence,  which,  when  he  saw 
he  had  attracted  my  attention,  he  repeated.  It  was  uzdaeky  for  him  that 
he  did  soy  for  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  gesticulating  in  the  offensive 
manner  I  have  described,  a  large  stone,  aimed  with  rocket-like  preciaon, 
struck  him  full  in  the  mouth,  and  down  he  dn^ped,  as  if  he  had  been 
shot.  It  was  the  boy  Jack  who  had  avenged  my  cause.  It  seems  that 
he  had  never  parted  company  with  the  peU)les  which  he  had  stuffed  into 
his  po^ets  when  we  left  the  beach,  and  when  he  saw  the  gendarme  on 
the  pier  he  resolved,  as  he  said,  ''to  have  a  shy."  How  effectually  he 
did  so  I  have  described.  The  gendarme  roee  m)m  the  ground  bleeding 
from  the  mouth  like  a  [»g,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  if  he  has  not  liud 
out  the  eleven  francs  he  obtained  from  me  in  the  purehase  of  a  new 
ratelieTy  his  mastication  from  that  hour  must  have  been  venr  imperfect 
He  drew  his  sabre,  and  stamped  and  danced  about  Hke  a  mamnan,  utter- 
ing a  volley  of  indistinct  impKcatH>ns,  while  The  7\i6,  catding  the 
breeae,  lifM  gallantly  over  the  bar,  and  seudded  away  befbie  it.  A  crowd 
soon  gathered  round  the  gendarme,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  I  could  per- 
ceive him  tossing  his  arms  like  a  windmill  in  a  passioa.  Presoitly  the 
crowd  dispersed,  andall  set  off  ruimii^  towards  the  per-head,  led  by  the 
frantic  Goliath. 
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'^  That  'ere  means  mischief/*  said  my  first  lieutenant.  ''  Please  to  lend 
me  the  glass,  Cap'n.'* 

He  took  the  telescope,  and  after  he  had  got  the  range,  mthout  taking 
it  from  his  eye,  beg^n  to  speak. 

'^  I  see  where  it  is,"  he  said ;  ''  them  Monnseers  has  clustered  up  by 
the  big  gun  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  Blest  if  I  don't  think  they're  going 
to  have  a  shot  at  us !  We  must  sheer  off  as  fast  as  we  can.  Shake  out 
that  reef  in  the  mainsle,  Grummit — ^run  up  the  flyiug  jib — ^keep  her  a 
good  full,  mate — put  all  the  way  on  her  you  can.  That's  she ;  make  her 
dance.  There  goes  the  portfire.  Now,  then,  down,  all  hands.  Stoop 
your  head,  Cap'n ;  ten  to  one  but  they  misses  us." 

He  had  hardly  uttered  the  last  words  before  we  heard  a  hissing  sound 
in  the  air,  closely  followed  by  a  loud,  booming  noise,  and  a  heavy  mass 
struck  the  sea  about  ten  yards  to  the  right  of  our  track,  and  shot  along 
the  sur&Ke  of  the  water,  dipping  and  raising  the  foam  till  it  was  lost  in  the 
distance.  Capstan  jumped  back  to  the  taffirail,  and  resumed  his  look- 
out. 

'<  That  wasn't  so  bad  for  a  fust  attempt,*'  he  cried,  laughing.     ''  I 

wonder  what  they'll  do  next  time,  for  I  sees  'em  at  it  agen,  as  busy  as 
bees  in  a  tar-barrel.  Ram  it  well  home,  Mounseer,  that's  you.  If  you 
don't  make  haste  we  shall  be  out  of  the  range.'* 

Capstan  was  wrong  in  this  respect.  The  second  shot  passed  exactly 
over  our  heads,  but,  fortunately,  did  no  damage ;  and,  by  the  time  they 
fired  ag^n,  we  were  fairly  out  of  reach. 

"  They're  windictive  fellers  is  the  French,"  said  Capstan,  coming  for- 
ward to  where  I  had  coolly  taken  my  station — at  the  post  of  danger,  of 
course,  as  became  the  captun  of  a  vessel  like  The  Tub—^^  werry  windic- 
tive when  their  bloods  is  up.  I  say,  Jack,  but  you  spilt  that  'ere  Moun- 
seer's  jawing-tackle." 

''  A  galhmt  boy !"  I  exclaimed.  '*  I  have  half  a  mind  to  knight  him 
on  the  spot.  At  any  rate,  I  will  take  care  of  him.  I  am  sorry,  though," 
I  ooDtinaed,  turning  to  my  first  lieutenant,  ''  that  you  did  not  take  my 
advice  about  those  carronades.  We  might  then  have  thrown  ourselves  up 
into  the  mnd's  eye,  poured  a  broadside  into  the  town,  and  compelled  the 
place  to  surrender  at  discretion." 

"  It  was  best  not,  Sir,"  replied  Capstan,  seriously.  '^  We  shouldn't 
have  known  where  to  have  put  the  pris'n'rs." 

After  a  moment's  reflecti<Hi,  I  said,  *^  You  are,  perhaps,  right ;  there 
would  have  been  that  difficulty.  However,  as  hostilities  have  now  com- 
menced with  France,  it  wiU  be  necessary  for  me  to  send  a  report  of  this 
affiur  to  head-quarters.  Luckily  I  brought  my  desk  with  me,  and  have 
the  materials  for  writing  a  despatch.  ELeep  the  vessel  as  steady  under  sail 
as  you  can,  while  1  go  below  for  the  purpose.  I  shall  take  care.  Capstan," 
I  added,  as  I  descended,  ^'  to  make  honourable  mention  of  your  conduct 
and  that  of  the  whole  of  the  ship's  company." 

Perhaps  the  public  would  like  to  see  a  copy  of  the  despatch.  Here 
it  is: 

<*  {CwfideitlialJ)  «<  The  T^  at  8e%  Sept.  17, 1851. 

South  long.  49  d^.  30  min.;  west  ht.  1  deg. 
<'  SiB, — I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  you,  for  the  information  of  uie 
L — ^rds  of  the  Adm — t — Ity,  that,  at  lib.  d5m.  post  meridian  this 
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morning,  the  wind  at  the  time  being  E.S.W.  on  the  lee-beam,  and  the 
Fr— iich  coast  beariqg  N.  by  S.  about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  a  smart 
action  took  place  between  myself  and  a  four-and-tweuty-pounder  which 
commands  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  H — vre.  ^Ve  fought  at  long  bowls ; 
and  the  enemy,  who  vainly  endeavoured  to  rake  my  hull  and  shiver  my 
timbers,  was  eventually  compelled  to  desist  without  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose. My  L — rds  will  perceive  that  the  wind  was  off  slmre,  other- 
wise it  was  my  intention  to  have  landed  and  burnt  the  town,  after 
spiking  the  country  and  takfng  possession  of  the  batteries  in  the  name  of 
H — r  M — j — sty  Qu — ^n  V — ct — r — a.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  must 
have  been  severe,  and  one  gendarme  was  severely  wounded  by  a  shot  from 
a  midshipman,  named  John  Limpet,  whom  I  beg  to  recommend  to  my 
L — rds  for  promotion.  Nor  can  I  omit  to  state  that  the  gallantry  of  the 
officers  and  crew  of  The  Tub  was  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  of 
tiie  action.  First  Lieutenant  Capstan,  in  particular,  rendered  me  most 
efficient  service.  I  consider  him  an  ornament  to  the  Br~t— sh  N — vy. 
**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"  Jolly  Greek,  Commodore. 
«'  To  the  S— cr— t—ry  of  the  Adm— r— Ity. 

*'  The  following  is  a  return  of  the  casualties  in  the  action  off  Cape  Le 
II— ve. 

Killed none. 

Wounded none. 

Missing none. 

"  P.S. — I  shall  probably  give  chase  in  the  course  of  the  evening." 
"  A  peerage  and  Westminster  Abbey,"  thought  I,  as  I  sealed  and 
directed  this  despatch,  the  first  which  it  had  ever  been  my  fortune  to 
write.  It  was  something,  I  felt,  to  have  smelt  powder  in  the  service  of 
my  country,  and  I  pictured  to  myself  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude 
wnen  I  entered  the  metropolis  to  the  time-honoured  tune  which  hails  the 
approach  of  conquering  heroes.  I  was  doubtful,  at  first,  whether  I  should 
be  the  bearer  of  my  own  despatch  or  communicate  the  result  by  electric 
telegraph,  but  I  finally  resolved  to  confide  it  to  my  aide-de-camp,  John 
Limpet,  as  soon  as  I  landed.  "  One  of  these  days,"  I  soliloquised,  "  my 
despatch  may  stand  on  the  same  shelf  with  those  of  F — ^Id  M — ^rsh — 1  the 
D-ke  of  W— 11—ngt-n !" 

I  have  mentioned  that,  in  order  to  get  beyond  the  range  of  the  enemy's 
shot.  The  Tub  had  crowded  sail,  and  for  two  or  three  hours  she  conti- 
nued under  a  press  of  canvas,  until  the  French  coast  was  "  hull-doirn," 
that  is  to  say,  no  longer  visible.  But  by  the  time  I  returned  to  the  quar- 
ter-deck, the  wind  had  increased  so  much  that  it  was  not  advisable  to 
carry  on  at  the  same  rate,  and  we,  therefore,  took  a  reef  in  the  spanker- 
boom,  hauled  the  jib  taut,  and  belayed  the  stiu-board  back-stay,  keeping 
the  craft  steady  on  a  bowline  with  the  wind  four  points  or  so  the 
westward  of  north-east.  I  was  greatly  in  hopes  that  my  lengthened 
nautical  experience  would  have  enabled  me  to  weather  the  gale  without 
being  sea-sick,  and  I  did  so,  indeed,  in  very  manly  style  till  dinner-time, 
when  a  boiled  leg  of  pork  and  pease-pudding,  whicn  I  had  laid  in  at 
"W — rth — ng  as  a  bonne-bouehe,  upset  me  altogether,  and  I  was  oblig^ 
to  succumb  to  the  infernal  malady.  What  made  the  matter  worse  was 
that  The  Tub  rolled  dreadfully,  a  circumstance  partly  caused,  Capstaa 
sfud,  by  the  quantity  of  sxja — ggl — d  goods  we  had  on  board.     It  was 
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imposdble  for  me,  in  this  state  of  affairs,  to  navigate  the  vessel,  and  I, 
therefore,  temporarily  resigned  the  command  to  my  first  lieutenant,  en- 
joinini^  him,  however,  to  come  to  me  for  advice  in  case  of  the  worst.  It 
mast  have  been  a  sad  spectacle  for  him  to  have  seen  me  lying  on  the 
hroad  of  my  back,  incapable,  like  Ivanhoe,  of  wielding  a  marlin-spike,  and 
only  able,  like  Julius  Caesar,  to  tell  the  boy  Jack  to  bring  me  the  basin. 

This  was  bad  enough  as  long  as  daylight  lasted,  but  when  it  grew  dark 
my  ackness,  instead  of  wearing  itaeff  out,  appeared  to  increase,  and  its 
effect  was  heightened  by  the  tempestuous  gale  which  I  could  no  longer 
see.  The  celebrated  Tom  Bowline  may  have  been  ''  a  sheer  hulk,"  and 
I  dare  say  he  was,  but  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  I  must  have  been  a 
sheerer. 

At  last,  the  wind  somewhat  abated,  though  landsmen  would  still  have 
called  it  fresh,  but  without  any  abatement  of  my  sufferings.  I  was, 
moreover,  wet  through,  between  spray  and  rain,  and  had  any  one  at^ 
tempted  to  wring  me  out  like  a  swab,  and  then  have  dried  the  decks  with 
my  limp  form,  I  could  have  offered  no  resistance.  This  was  doubly  un- 
fortunate, for  the  moment  was  drawing  near  when  all  my  energies  were 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  crew  and  cargo. 

We  had  buffeted  our  way,  as  nearly  as  I  can  conjecture,  to  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  shore,  without  encountering  any  other  interruption 
than  the  elements  opposed,  when  I  heard  Capstan  say  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  bum  a  blue  light  in  order  to  find  our  firiends  who  were  in 
waiting  on  the  coast,  at  a  place  called  Dead-man's-gap,  of  our  arrival. 
I  fiedntly  told  him  to  send  up  the  rocket,  and  then  resigned  myself  again 
to  my  sufferings.  He  did  so,  three  times,  at  an  interval  of  ten  nnnutes 
between  each  display — looking  out  anxiously  after  the  last  demonstration 
br  a  corresponding  signaL  But  to  his  surprise,  it  came  not.  Instead  of 
it,  as  he  was  peering  through  the  gloom,  he  heard  what  he  thought  to  be 
the  sound  of  muffled  oars  stealing  over  the  waters,  and  stndning  his  eyes, 
at  length  descried  a  dark  body  approaching  The  Tub.  His  rapid  in- 
telligence quickly  told  him  that  it  was  not  a  friend,  but  a  foe,  who  now 
drew  near. 

'*  This  is  a  go^  Cap'n,"  he  hoarsely  whispered  ;  ^  the  rev'noo  sharks 
is  on  the  look-out.  They've  seen  our  light9,  and  come  down  upon  us; 
We  must  carry  all  sail,  and  make  for  the  Gap  as  fast  as  we  can.  Ten 
minnits  more  will  do  it." 

In  a  low  voice  he  gave  the  necessary  order,  and  the  crew  fiew  to  the 
windlass  to  hoist  the  gaff.  Presently  I  heard  an  oath  from  the  yellow- 
headed  mate — the  toppin'  lift  had  gone  by  the  board — and  at  the  same 
moment  a  cry  swept  over  the  waves  of  "  Broach  to,  or  we  fire !" 

"  We  must  make  a  running  fight  of  it,"  exclaimed  Capstan.  "  We 
may  beat  'em  off  yet  with  the  boardin'-pikes.  Now's  the  time,  Cap*n, 
for  them  rewolvers." 

Alas  !  I  was  too  ill  to  raise  my  head,  though  my  hand  mechanically 
stole  to  my  waist-belt,  and  I  seized  my  pistols  in  my  feeble  grasp.  The 
thought  of  the  peerage  and  Westminster  Abbey  again  flashed  before 
my  mental  vision,  and  inspired  me  with  the  determination  to  sell  my 
me  dearly.  I  sat  up  amidships,  leaning  my  back  against  the  gangway, 
and  cocked  my  weapons.  Meantime,  the  revenue  cutter's  boat  kept 
gaining  on  us,  though  Capstan  exerted  every  nerve  to  drive  The  Tub 
through  the  water,  and  enable  her  to  reach  the  shore.     We  were  within 
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8  couple  cf  lengths  of  the  desired  spot,  when  the  reveniie  offioera 
light  alongeide,  throw  their  grapnels  into  our  hows,  and  attempted  at 
once  to  hoard  ns.  The  moment  their  leader  made  his  appearance,  I 
raised  the  pistol  in  my  right  hand  and  fired — 'that  is  to  say»  I  drew  the 
trigger — again  and  again,  hut  with  no  result ;  there  was  the  dick  of  the 
hammer,  but  nothing  more ;  and  I  then  remembered,  with  a  feeling  of 
intensest  bitterness,  that  I  had  forgotten  to  prime  and  load.  Bat  my 
movement  was  not  lost  upon  the  leader  of  the  band,  whom  I  had  aimed 
at  In  a  broad  Sussex  dialect,  whidi,  evea  at  that  moment,  reminded 
me  of  the  peculiar  tones  of  old  Smirker,  he  exclaimed : 

''  Dang  it  I — epistles!  Ill  ailenoe  ycu.'^^  And  raising  a  heaTj  inBtni- 
ment  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  he  struck  me  a  violent  blow  <oh  tbe 
head,  which  knocked  me  over  into  ihe  bobtom  cf  the  boat,  idiougii  it 
did  not  quite  deprive  me  of  mj  senses.  I  lay  there  half-stunned,  aad 
unable  to  rise,  while  the  eonfliet  raged  fariously  above.  Not  a  shot  was 
£ied,  fi>r  both  sides  had  come  to  close  quarters,  and  were  striving  wxdi 
hoardiqg-pyces  ai^d  stretcboa,  as  I  could  plainly  discern  by  die  rattling 
of  their  wea^ns.  Tbdr  oaibs  were  fearful,  and  the  ef^t  of  them  was 
greatly  heightened  hyjisib  wild,  frantic,  hy«na-like  laughter  widi  whidi 
ihey  were  aoeeaipaaied.  The  ndse  on  deck  was  tremendous,  and  every 
aaoment  them  was  a  heavy  &11,  announcing  that  some  gallant  spirit  had 
bitten  the  diiat.  Loudest  above  the  rest  I  heard  tJie  voice  of  my  fiist 
lieutenaot  u.but  of  what  use  was  his  resistance,  or  that  of  his  noble  crew, 
when  I  lay  there  disabled?  ffimself  and  the  rest  of  the  men  were  over- 
powered 1^  muaben^  and  all  of  them  were  taken  prisonen.  The  7^^ 
with  my  despatdi  to  ihe  Adn»-— r — ^Ity  yet  unddivered,  beooming  the 
prize  of  the  eaptors.  The  vessel  grounded,  and  sudi  waa  the  violeaee 
of  my  emotion  that  my  bnin  reeled,  a  dimness  came  tnner  my  fight,  and 

How  long  I  remained  in  this  state  I  know  not,  probably  for  soma 
days;  but  when  I  regained  my  senses,  I  found  myself  in  bed  at 
Ocean  Cottage,  with  aching  limbs  and  a  dreadful  pain  in  my  bead,  and 
Mrs.  Town^  standing  at  my  side  with  a  basin  of  gnieL  My  first 
words  were  a  hasty  inquiry  aflier  The  Tab  and  my  brave  oompamons. 

'*  Little  did  I  think,  Mr.  Brown,"  she  said,  '^  tut  Green  you  was,  and 
a  daring  smuggler,  which  I'm  thankful  it's  no  worse  than  the  wessel  took 
and  capter*d,  and  the  crew  sent  to  Bottomry — ^leastways,  thej  iriU  so  be 
when  caught,  for  gone  they  is,  Smiricer  and  all,  there  being  nothing  run 
to  gratiihr  a  poor  widder^ woman  which  might'  have  informed  agen  'em, 
but  didn  t,  bean*  in  hc^s  of  a  trifling  consideratioo,  and  only  that  boy 
Jack  left  to  tell  the  story." 

In  a  few  days  I  became  convalescent,  and  though  I  could  make  litde 
of  Mrs.  Towrope's  confused  explanation,  I  plainly  perceived  there  was 
some  mystery  in  the  business,  which  time  alone  could  dear  up.  It 
would  have  been  dangerous  for  me,  under  the  circumstances,  to  have 
demanded  a  court-martial,  so  I  thought  the  best  plan  was  silently  to 
submit  to  the  lofls  I  had  sustained,  and  leave  the  place.  I  sold  The  Tvb 
to  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Towrope  for  ten  pounds,  which  I  distributed  amongst 
ihe  widows  and  orphans  of  my  crew;  and  then,  with  the  boy  Jack  as  my 
valet,  bade  aifieu  to  W — rth— ng  for  ever. 
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BY  NICHOLAS  HICHBLL. 
BOOKIIL 

Chapter  XV. 

THIE  MUSICAL  COMPOSER. 

The  young  are  soon  prostrated  by  flickness,  but  nature  has  kindly  or- 
dained that,  when  convalescent,  they  shall  as  speedily  recover.  With  the 
renewed  bloom  of  the  cheek,  and  the  light  of  the  eye,  Hester *8  energies, 
mental  and  physical,  returned,  and  her  recent  iUness  left  no  visible  trace, 
except  that  her  figure  seemed  in  a  slight  degree  thinner  than  formerly. 
To  what  were  her  thoughts  again  dedicated  ?  To  her  old  and  cherished 
design  of  effecting  her  father's  freedom.  Had  not,  then,  her  imavailinff 
struggles,  and  her  numerous  misfortunes,  clouded  her  hopes,  or  crushea 
her  spirit  yet  ?  In  the  mental  quality  of  perseverance,  Hester  s  nature 
partook,  perhaps,  largely  of  the  masculine ;  at  least,  it  was  essentially 
English ;  she  would  never  yield  to  difiiculties,  but  hoped  either  to  eva^ 
or  overcome  them* 

A  great  cause  of  regret  to  her  was  that,  during  her  illness,  she  had 
been  compelled  to  live  on  her  little  capital,  and  thus  her  savings  had  been 
much  diminished.  '*  What  should  she  do  now  ?*'  was  the  grand  ques- 
tion that  urged  itself  upon  her — *^  what  new  path  pursue  ?"  The  idea  of 
re-opening  a  school  was  opposed  by  the  conviction  that,  wherever  she 
might  establish  it.  Pike  would  still  have  the  means  of  effecting  its  nun. 
The  image  of  this  man,  as  regarded  her  efforts  and  [dans,  was  like  a  con- 
stant cloud  passing  between  herself  and  the  sun;  the  shadow  shed  a 
withering  and  a  mildew  on  every  object  cherished  by  her ;  she  might 
design,  but  would  he  not  prevent  die  execution  ?  She  might  build  up^  but, 
alas !  would  he  not  more  speedily  throw  down  ? 

It  was  while  contiauiDg  in  this  uncertain  state,  musing  on  many  plan% 
but  adopting  none,  that  listlessly  leaning  on  the  old  rustic  bench  m  the 
little  garden  at  Brompton,  Hester,  at  the  request  of  Julie,  sang  a  song. 
Not  often  she  exerdsed  her  voice,  having  been  taught  to  believe  it  infe- 
rior, without  power,  compass,  or  flexibility :  its  sweetness,  however,  and 
the  indescribable  quality  itpossessed  of  touc^inc^  the  secret  chords  of  the 
heart,  none  could  deny,     llie  air  was  simple ;  the  words  were  as  follow : 

Hester's  bono — '<  remember  me.** 

Remember  me,  when  hill  and  dell 

Laugh  in  sweet  Morning's  rosy  light ; 
When  fairies  quit  the  lily's  bell, ' 

Jo  which  they've  slumbered  idl  the  night. 

Remember  me,  when  dying  Day 
Paints  with  rich  hues  the  gorgeous  wesC 

And  birds  pour  forth  a  softer  lay, 
And  Nature,  babe-like,  sinks  to  rest. 
2a2 
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Bemember  me,  when  stars  unclose       ^ 

Their  golden  lattices  on  high, 
To  watch,  like  angels.  Earth's  repose, 

And  soften  Sorrow's  tear  and  sigh. 

For  oh !  my  heart  can  ne*er  forget 
The  joyous  days  of  life's  sweet  prime  ; 

The  rose  of  Memory  bloometh  yet, 
Unseared  by  grief,  undimmed  by  time. 

Lands,  seas,  our  lots  may  sever  wide. 

In  fancy's  dream  Pm  still  with  thee. 
Unchanged,  still  thine,  whatever  betide— 

Repay  my  truth,  remember  me  I 

How  often  are  trifles,  or  what  appear  to  be  accidents,  followed  by  im- 
portant results !  While  Hester  had  been  singing,  and,  in  the  fervour  of 
ihe  moment,  singing,  perhaps,  with  a  greater  degree  of  pathos  and  power 
than  she  had  displayea  on  any  former  occasion,  a  gentleman,  walking  in 
the  path  beyond  the  garden,  might  have  been  observed  to  stop.  He  was 
listening  attentively.  A  hedg^  of  prickly  holly  completely  screened  him 
fiX>m  the  view  of  the  two  companions.  As  Hester  proceeded,  he  appeared 
fascinated  and  struck,  while  an  approving  smile,  such  as  a  connoisseur, 
when  pleased,  betrays,  lit  up  his  countenance.  Creeping  under  the  hedge, 
the  stranger  drew  nearer  to  the  songstress ;  and  when  she  had  finished  her 
warbling  notes,  that  had  seemed  to  thrill  the  air,  as  if  poured  forth  by 
some  spirit  of  the  flowers,  the  charmed  listener  stood  motionless  and 
thoughtful.  Yet  he  speedily  formed  a  resolution,  for  he  entered  the 
garden-gate,  and  advanced  without  ceremony  to  the  bench  where  Hester 
and  Julie  sat 

He  was  a  man  above  sixty  years  of  age,  of  the  middle  height,  and 
dressed  in  black :  his  appearance  was  gentlemanly,  and  his  countenance 
singularly  mild  and  prepossessing.  As  he  approached,  he  slightly  lifted 
his  hat. 

'*  I  have  to  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  he  said,  looking  at  Hester,  ^'  for 
the  liberty  which  I  ti^fe  in  accosting  you ;  but  fear  and  surprise  must  be 
my  pleas — ^fear,  that  since  you  are  a  stranger,  remaining  at  Brompton 
probably  but  a  short  time,  I  may  not  see  you  again — and  surprise  at  what 
I  have  this  moment  heard.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  my  dear  young 
lady ;  as  you  perceive,  I  am  an  old  man  with  a  white  head,  and  am  more 
suited  to  act  tne  father  than  to  play  the  lover." 

The  gentleman  smiled  so  benevolently,  that  Hester  felt  her  heart  warm 
towards  him. 

"  That  is  my  house  yonder  among  the  trees,  and  I  have  occupied  it 
now  thirty  years.     I  have  a  wife  and  three  daughters — my  name  is ** 

Hester  started. 

"  What  I  sir,  have  I  the  honour  to  be  addressed  by  the  great  composer 
and  professor  of  music  of  that  name  ? — a  name  long  familiar  to  me." 

The  gentleman,  whom  we  shall  call  Rellerman,  again  smiled. 

'*  Not  great,  but  little — a  gleaner  in  the  wide  field  of  art,  afbr  the 
renowned  masters  who  have  preceded  me.  But  if  I  still  compose  a  few 
bars,  I  can  sing  no  more ;  m^  voice  is  broken  and  departed,  and  yet  I 
am  passionately  fond  of  smging.     In  a  word,  I  am  in  search  of  some 
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Toice — some  English  female  voice,  which,  hy  training  and  toidon,  may 
eclipse  the  voices  of  these  foreign  livdies,  with  whom,  to  the  disgrace 
of  English  art,  our  country  is  inundated.  I  think,"  added  the  professor, 
'^yon  have  never  appeared  in  public,  for  your  hee  is  quite  unknown 
to  me." 

•'  Never,"  said  Hester,  quickly, 

^  Pardon  my  presumption — I  know  not  your  position  or  your  prospects 
in  life ;  but  should  they  not  be  adverse  to  my  views,  then,  I  believe, 
judging  from  what  I  have  heard,  my  search  is  over." 

^  I  cannot  understand  you,     I  am  no  singer — I  have  no  voice." 

"Forgive  me  if  I  differ  from  you:  the  ear  that  has  attended  to 
musical  sounds  for  forty  years  must  needs  have  some  quickness  of  appre- 
ciation. A  dozen  notes  always  enable  me  to  judge  whether  a  voice 
is  worthy  of  being  cultivated.  Allow  me,  then,  to  repeat,  my  search 
is  over.* 

"  No,  no,"  said  Hester,  laughing  outright ;  ^<  you  must,  at  least,  be 
mistaken  here.  I  have  no  musical  talents— no  strength  of  lungs,  or 
execution ;  and  every  person  who  is  acquainted  with  me  knows  it." 

But  the  professor  was  persevering. 

*'  I  am  no  idle  enthusiast  in  the  art,  my  dear  young  lady — I  always 
form  quiet,  unbiassed  judgments,  and  I  tell  you  I  am  right  But  to  be 
very  plain — are  your  predilections  against  cultivating  your  natural  talent, 
or  would  you  be  famous,  and  gain  much  money? — the  matter  rests 
entirely  with  yourself." 

The  earnest  and  serious  manner  of  Mr.  Kellerman  fixed  Hester's 
attention.  Surprised  as  she  might  be,  she  was  compelled  to  believe  him 
sincere. 

*^  I  am  willing  to  improve  any  poor  talent  I  may  possess;  but,  believe 
me,  I  have  no  ambition  to  be  famous.  If,  however,  I  thought  money 
could  be  gained " 

**To  he  sure  it  could.  Then  you  are  desirous  of  gaining  money? 
You  are  too  young,  1  know,  to  love  gold  for  its  own  sake ;  but  you  wish 
to  obtain  a  livelihood,  perhaps ; — let  that  necessity  act  as  a  spur." 

"  I  want  it,"  said  Hester,  hentatingly,  "  not  for  myself,  but  mjr  fiftther. 
He  is  unfortunate.  Oh !  if  I  could  get  money — that  is,  sufficient — he 
would  be  happy  again." 

Mr.  Kellerman  seemed  to  read  a  tale  in  the  expressive  countenance  of 
the  speaker,  for  he  regarded  her  thoughtfully  for  several  minutes.     . 

'^  Not  for  worlds,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  would  I  pry  into  your  domestic 
affidrs ;  but  perhaps  your  father  is  in  embarrassed  circumstances  ?" 

"  He  is,"  said  Hester — <'  he  is  more  than  embarrassed,  sir — he  is  in 
prison." 

'<  Poor  child — poor  gentleman !"  said  the  professor.  ^^  And  can  no  one 
assist  him  ?" 

'*  His  only  relative  persecutes  him,  and  they  who  were  his  friends  con- 
sider his  misfortunes  deserved,  for  he  lost  his  property  in  speculation ;  so 
no  one  will  help  him  in  the  hour  of  need.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to 
do  something — yet,  shame  on  me !  during  six  years  I  have  saved  little  or 
nothbg.  True,  I  have  had  my  misfortunes — ^the  will  is  strong,  but  the 
hand  is  weak.** 
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^  Toa  art  a  good  ehild,  and  a  dutHiil  daughter;  but  what  can  you 
poesiblj  do  ?     No  dosbt  the  sum  for  whkh  he  is  ctetained  is  large.'* 

'« It  is,"  said  Hester. 

^'Many  thousands?" 

'^  No ;  about  five  hundred  pounds." 

Mr.  Kellerman  smiled. 

**  Upon  my  word/'  he  ezdaimed,  '^  sad  is  the  existing  staite  of  die  law, 
which  suffers  a  gentleman  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  fer  years  on  ac«* 
count  of  such  a  paltry  sum." 

Hester  stared.  The  sum  to  her,  by  brooding  over  it,  and  dreaming  of 
it,  had  become  of  fearful  magnitade. 

^  A  paltry  amount,  I  say — ^that  is,  speaking  comparatiYely.  Wlnr,  mj 
dear  young  lady,  if  I  did  not  think,  in  one  year,  you  could  gain  douUie 
as  much  by  the  exercise  of  your  voice,  never  should  I  advise  you  to  culti- 
vate it*' 

'<  Oh !  impossible — ^you  dream  ;  the  very  thought  of  such  a  thing  fills 
my  heart  with  delight." 

'<  Then  be  guided  by  me ;  consent  to  study  and  praetise  under  my 
tuition.     Your  advance,  I  am  persuaded,  will  be  rapid. 

**  How  long  do  you  imagine  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  remain  as 
your  pupil?" 

'   ^  That  entirely  depends  on  your  capabilities — probably  fifteen  months^ 
or  it  may  be  two  years." 

Hester  shook  her  head,  and  her  happy  smile  vanished. 

^  I  thank  you,  sir,  but  it  will  not  do.  Even  if  I  possessed  talents  (& 
very  questionable  thing),  I  could  not  neglect  other  duties,  and  means  isf 
gaining  a  livelihood,  during  that  protracted  period.  The  truth  is,  I 
have  to  support  myself,  and  make  a  small  allowance  to  my  father  in 
pnsofi.  *  •  ' 

The  professor  paused,  his  eyes  being  fixed  in  an  absent  manner  on  die 
g^round. 

**  I  see,  I  see ;  by  working  honestly  together,  we  shall  be  mutual 
ffainers.  Listen  to  me.  We  can  easily  overcome  the  difficulty  you  name, 
mr  during  the  time  of  your  tuition  I  will  allow  you  a  maintenance.  Stay, 
Cease  your  surprise;  I  am  not  so  generous  as  you  imagine.  In  return  for 
my  outlay,  I  should  expect  you  to  enter  into  a  certain  compact — ^that  is, 
agreement  to  pay  me  for  two  years  after  your  debtU  one  half  of  the  pro* 
ceeds  arising  nom  die  exercise  of  your  art.*' 

Hester  Imew  not  what  to  answer.  Her  whole  communication  with 
this  musical  professor  had  been  so  brief  and  extraordinary,  and  the  ideas 
and  expectations  he  entertained  appeared  to  her  so  unwarranted  and  ex- 
travagant, that  she  wfis  bewildered,  and  believed  him  half  a  madman. 
On  ^e  other  hand,  his  fame  in  the  world  had  been  so  long  established, 
whUe  his  manner  to  her  was  so  kind,  that  she  could  not  doubt  hisabiikiefl 
or  mneentVy  nor  help  feeling  greatly  interested  in  his  proposals.  She 
begged  him,  however,  to  grant  her  time  for  refiection,  and  chie^  she 
was  desirous  of  asking  the  advice  of  her  father. 

'^  By  all  means,'*  said  Mr.  Kellerman.  ^*  Never  would  I  persuade  a 
ASld  to  enter  on  any  course  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  paients.  Ther^ 
fore  consult  your  father.     Yet  I  trust  you  will  become  my  pupil,  sing. 
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enchant  thousands,  aeiul  ohtain  iem  times  die  amomit  neeessajy  to  liberate 
your  fiither  from  prison." 

TIieD  the  celebrsted  composer  aad  musician  bowed,  and  quilted  the 
gaieoy  leaving  Hester  and  Jalie  to  their  own  meditations. 


Chaptxr  XVL 

A    DlffGOTEBT. 

Mb.  SoBfEBSET  at  first  expressed  a  great  objection  to  Mr.  Kellemiaa's 
proposal.  Family  prid%  or,  it  may  he  termed  by  some^  prmudioey  waa 
not  extinct  in  his  breast;  and  the  idea  that  his  daughter  should  study  an 
art  which  would  unavoidably  bring  her  befcve  the  publie,  much  gs^ed* 
kim.  But  what  trials  had  she  not  already  gone  throu^? — ^what  indigni- 
ties had  she  not  suffered?  And  when  Hester  represented  the  possibility^ 
althou^  she  doubted  it  in  her  heart,  that  this  one  project  might  free  them 
fcosa  their  persecutors,  and  all  their  sorrows;  and  when  Mr.  Kdlerman 
himself  assured  him  how  certainly  Hester  would  command  success,  and 
how  easily  obtain  the  money  required,  the  proud  man  eoDsddered  it  Ufl 
duty  to  yield  Accordingly,  he  consigned  his  daughter  to  the  care  of  the 
venerable  professor,  the  man  who  had  recognised  in  her  what  others  had 
fEuled  to  discover;  and  whatever  the  result  might  be^,  he  would  be  resigned 
and  patient. 

Hester  commenced  her  lessons  with  little  confidence,  and  less  hope;  bat 
as  the  trainic^  of  her  voice,  and  its  development,  proceeded,  her  natural 
courage  arose,  and  she  resolved  to  conquer  difficulties  by  assiduity  and 
painstaking.  The  master  never  doubted  her  genius,  but  the  pupil  con- 
tiDued  blind  to  it.  The  problem  remained  to  be  solved.  Hester,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  much  engrossed  by  her  studies  but  that  she  found  time 
daily  to  visit  the  Fleet  Prison.  Julie  resided  constantly  with  her ;  but  far 
from  beitig  a  burden,  the  turnkey's  daughter  more  than  earned  her  own 
living  by  the  exerdee  of  her  needle.  But  we  must  here  describe  a  sceae 
which  occurred  not  long  after  Hester  had  entered  va^n  her  musical 
career. 

'*  Julie,"  she  said  one  morning,  '*  I  must  take  yoo  to  the  prison  to-daj 
expressly  to  see  my  fitither." 

^  What  can  a  gentleman  like  him  care  about  me  ?"  observed  the  turn- 
key's daughter^  as  her  hands  were  busily  engaged  in  braiding  her  com* 
panion's  hair. 

.  <<  He  telle  me  that  he  has  never  yet  spoken  to  you,  or  properly  seen 
you;  for  when  he  used  to  come  to  Wardrobe-place,  during  my  illness,  his 
eyes  and  hia  whole  attention,  dear  man,  were  directed  to  my  poor  self." 

*^  That  is  true;  he  never,  I  believe,  even  glanced  at  me  when  in  the 
room ;  and  very  natural  it  was,  considering  his  daughter's  situation." 

'*  Well,  he  wishes  now  to  return  you  his  sincere  thanks  for  all  yoar 
kindness  to  me.    Let  us  go." 

**  I  want  no  thanks.     Stay,  I  have  not  vet  finished  your  hair." 

And  still  the  girl's  fingers  twined  the  olLy  and  glittering  threads,  until, 
her  task  being  completed,  she  wound  the  mass  round  and  round,  coiling  it 
up  at  the  back  of  Hester's  head,  where,  fastened  by  a  pin,  it  looked  like  a 
beautifid  serpent  asleep  in  the  sun. 
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'*  We  must,  and  we  will  go  now,"  repeated  Heeter. 
Julie  obeyed,  and  the  two  proceeded  together  to  the  Fleet  Pnaon. 
So  often  bad  the  turnkeys  and  other  inmates  seen  the  gentle,  unobtm* 
sive  figure  of  Mr.  Somerset's  daughter  pass  along  the  lobbies  and  steal 
across  the  yard,  that  they  beg^n  to  regard  her  appearance  almost  as 
natural  as  the  revolving  days,  while  it  was  as  expected  too.  Not  one  of 
the  well-disposed  but  felt  an  interest  in  her;  not  one  but  would  offer  her 
a  kindly  greeting ;  even  the  coarse  and  the  callous  refrained  their  jest» 
and  never  insulted  her — ^proof  that  virtue  can  make  itself  respected  even 
among  the  profligate;  and  that  filial  affection  and  duty  are  regarded  as 
beautiful  things  by  those  to  whom  the  domestic  virtues  themselves  are 
practically  unknown. 

<<  Let  me  be  at  least  your  attendant,  your  servant  here,"  said  Julie. 
^'  What  will  the  people  of  the  prison  say  if  I  talk  with  you  familiarly  ?  I 
would  not  that  Mr.  Somerset  should  think  me  assuming  or  forward. 

And  the  girl  dropped  Hester's  hand,  and  walked  behind  her.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  reachea  the  door  of  Mr.  Somerset's  apartment.  The  ruined 
gentleman  rose  from  his  chair,  and  his  thoughtful  countenabce  was  lit  up 
by  a  smile  of  welcome. 

"  Then  you  have  brought  to  me  Reuben's  daughter  at  last,  my  dear 
Hester.     Happy  I  am  to  see  her." 

Julie  curtseyed,  standing  at  some  distance,  and  Mr.  Somerset  put  to 
her  a  question  which  she  readily  answered.  Her  words  seemed  to  have  on 
him  an  extraordinary  effect,  for  he  turned  around,  looking  at  the  door 
which  stood  uar,  as  if  the  voice,  like  that  of  a  ventriloquist,  had  proceeded 
from  some  otner  quarter. 

<*  Hester,"  he  said,  his  face  pale,  while  a  tremor  was  visible  in  his  limbs, 
'<  she  is  not  outside  ?  Surely  you  have  not  brought  her  with  you?  No, 
no,  that  is  impossible." 

"  Father,  I  no  not  know  what  you  mean," 

"  Oh !  it  was  only  a  fancy — ^a  passing  fancy ;  I  perceive  now  it  was  the 
young  woman  who  spoke.    What  could  make  me  imagine— and  yet  those 

tones  so  like Stay  I"  he  added,  with  energy,  addressing  Julie,  "you 

stand  in  the  shade— open  the  door — I  am  doomed,  I  believe,  to  be  the 
sport  of  dreams  and  fimcies." 

The  light  fell  upon  the  face  of  Julie,  and  Mr.  Somerset  gazed  atten- 
tively on  her.  At  first,  his  eyes  expressed  little  beyond  a  strange  curiosity; 
gradually  they  opened,  staring  with  surprise,  while  almost  unconsciously 
he  moved  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  object  of  his  regard. 

"  Who  are  you,  girl  ?"  he  exclaimed  abruptly.  "  I  have  secQ  you 
before,  but  have  not  observed  your  countenance." 

"  Reuben's  daughter,  if  your  please,  sir,"  answered  Julie,  half  alarmed. 

"  Ha!  that  voice  again,"  said  Mr.  Somerset,  seizing  her  by  the  arm; 
but  he  instantly  let  it  go.  *'  Forgave  me;  my  mind  is  disturbed ;  ideas  I 
can  scarcely  account  for  rise  within  me." 

He  stepped  back  and  seated  himself  on  a  chair ;  crossing  his  arms,  his 
head  drooped  on  his  breast,  and  he  appeared  to  sink  into  profound  thought. 
Hester  and  Julie  were  struck  dumb  with  wonder ;  they  could  only  gaze 
on  the  singularly  perturbed  man  before  them,  and  then  at  each  other. 

"  Speak,  father  I"  said  Hester,  at  length.  <*  Explain  to  us  why  you  are 
thus  affected." 
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Mr.  Somerset  again,  rose. 

"I  dm  striying  to  collect  myself,"  he  said,  drawing  his  hand  across  his 
Sorehead.  *M  am  not  mad,  dear  Hester,  although  I  appear  to  he  so.  Bear 
with  me:  you  know  not  what  is  struggling  in  my  breast.  That  girl  ■" 
he  exclaimed — ''whom  you  call  Julie " 

''  1  will  leave  you,  if  you  please;  perhaps  I  have  done  something  to 
ofiend  you." 

'*  Stay  !  I  command  you  !**  He  drew  her  farther  into  the  room.  '<  There, 
I  will  be  calm  ;  Hester,  stand  by  the  dde  of  your  companion — ^uncover 
your  heads — please  me  in  this." 

They  obeyed  him.  Hester,  with  her  taller  and  more  elegant  form,  and 
JuHe,  with  her  pretty  sylph-like  figure,  stood  opposite  the  scrutiniser. 
Their  beautiful  hair  was  of  the  same  shade,  their  eyes  were  of  the  same 
colour;  but,  more  than  all,  their  faces,  in  their  sweet,  indescribable  expres- 
sion, bore  that  extraordinary  similarity  to  each  other  which  we  sometimes 
remark  in  twins.  Mr.  Somerset,  his  hands  shading  his  eyes,  regarded 
them  in  deep  silence. 

''  I  understand  now,  father — ^you  think  us  alike.  This  has  been  re- 
marked before." 

"  And  yet  you  never  named  it  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Somerset,  in  a  dioking 
tone. 

''  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  you.** 

''Ah!  1  remember,*'  he  said,  speaking  apparently  to  himself,  ''poor 
Isabella  told  me  of  something  a  hundred  times — ^let  me "  He  ap- 
proached Julie,  but  again  stepped  back.  "  No,  1  have  not  courage — pshaw ! 
after  all,  it  may  be  a  dream— yes,  I  will  believe  it  a  dream — but  if  this — 

this  mark  should  correspond Hester,"  he  said  aloud,  "  draw  up  the 

sleeve  of  Julie's  dress — the  left  arm— do  you  see  anything  just  above  the 
elbow?" 

"  Father!"  cried  Hester,  running  up  to  him  breathlessly,  for  he  had 
kept  aloof,  covering  his  feuse,  "what  do  you  mean  by  this  ?  How  should 
you  know  that  a  mark  is  there  ?  But  you  are  right ;  there  is  a  mole  above 
the  elbow.  I  am  beginning,  like  yourself,  to  entertain  an  extraordinary 
idea." 

"  Girl — JuHe— Blanche !"  said  Mr.  Somerset,  with  a  desperate  effort 
at  calmness,  "  is  Reuben  in  the  prison  ?" 

"Yes,  father  is,  sir." 

"  Call  him,  I  pray  you— call  him  instantly  !" 

When  the  honest  turnkey  appeared,  he  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  the 
agitation  manifested  both  by  Hester  and  her  father;  and  when  the  latter 
abruptly  asked  him  where  ms  daughter  was  bom,  and  in  what  church 
she  was  christened,  he  stammered  and  made  no  distinct  answer. 

"  Tell  me  plainly,  good  Reuben,"  cried  Mr.  Somerset,  "  is  that  giri 
yonder  your  own  child  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  interrupted  Julie,  in  astonishment. 

"  Why,  sir,  do  you  see,**  said  Reuben,  at  len^h,  "  I  hope  I've  done 
nothing  wrong,  but,  to  say  truth,  my  wife  never  nad  any  children.  Poor 
girl — ^poor  litlfle  July,  I  kept  the  matter  a  secret  from  you,  thinking  it 
might  distress  you  to  learn  you  had  no  father  or  mother ;  but  since  Qiis 
gentleman  seems  to  understand  something  about  you,  the  truth  had  best 
be  told.'' 
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*'  Have  I  no  &iher,  no  motheif  ?'*  cried  Julie,  in  » tone  ai  Utter  £s- 
taCML    ''Then  I  AJk  be  doubly  alone  and  desobte  in Il»  worid f* 

'<\Vlio  ie  ihe^  Benbcn?"  demanded  Mr.  Som«et.  <«How  c«n»ibe 
iota yoor  hands?     I  inplore^  I  adjoie  yov  to  tdl  me." 

<<Ican'tgne8a  why  you  wish  to  know^'*  obeenrcd  die  tnniny;  '^bat 
dKn^  Jnly,  ai  I  suspect,  is  the  child  of  iome  poor  cieaUite  who  widted 
to  conceal  her  shame  from  the  world,  she  has  been  a  good  girl  tf>  me^  mak 
I  don't  want  to  lc«  her." 

^No,  do  not  cast  me  fnm  yau  !"*  cried  Julie,  i^mging  to  Beobcn'a 
arm.  '*  You  are  my  father — I  will  not  beliefe  anything  beeide — do  not 
sendmeawayr 

''Poor  thing  !'*  said  die  turnkey  looking  down  upon  her,  and  smoodi* 
ingher  bright  hair  canssbgiy.  ^Pooa  little  giri  ! — ^you  see  she  loves 
BM^Mr.  Somenet.  No^  no,  dca't  fear^  July;  FU  be  a  ftdrar  to  yoa  stiL 
B«t  thi%  sir,  is  ihe  tmik  Long,  long  ago,  one  night — ^Was  twdve 
o'ck)dc — as  I  was  barring  tiie  prison  gate  ki  the  last  time,  I  thought  I 
heard  a  feeble  cry.  The  cry  was  repeated  again  and  again,  so,  opemng* 
the  gatc^  dose  outside  on  the  ground  I  saw  a  basket.  It  eontained  an 
in£Euit.  I  took  it  in,  as  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  do,  meaning  the  next 
day  to  acquaint  the  parish  audiorities  with  the  net.  But  my  me  and  I, 
somehow,  took  a  liking  to  the  child,  and  having  none  ourselyes,  we  re«* 
solved  to  rear  this  poor  eome-by-chaace,  or  fbandling,  as  diey  say,  for 
our  own.  Of  course,  the  parish  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  borden ;  ao  we 
brought  the  child  up,  and  named  her  Julv,  because  found  in  that  vientfa, 
though  others  have  always  called  her  Julie." 

<^  I  am  satisfied— a  thousand  thanks  ore  due  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Soma* 
set,  wringing  fervendv  Reuben's  hand. 

The  turnkey  stared,  being  at  a  km  to  conceive  why  the  gendeman 
should  be  so  warm  in  his  expressions  of  obligation  to  him. 

**  I've  only  done  my  duty,  sir,  and  as  long  as  I  live,  and  fiava  a  penny 
lA  my  pocket,  the  dear  young  woman  shall  never  wmt  a  crust." 

^  Vou  have  been  indeed  a  father  to  her,"  observed  Mr.  Soanersety  "and 
she  must  love  you  deeply  and  truly,  as  you  deserve.  But  I  trust,"  he 
continued,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  looking  ardently  at  Julie — '*  I  tnastt 
she  will  be  aUe  to  love  me  a  little  aba." 

^' I  db  love  you,  sir!"  cried  Julie,  with  her  usual  sweet  sisopHeky; 
^*  you  are  the  father  of  Miss  Hester,  and  that  alone  nakea  you  dear 
tome." 

**  Bless  you,  poor  child !"  said  the  old  gentleman,  straggling  witii  the 
£eeBng8  which  evidently  wore  overpowering  him.  ^^Ohl  would  dwt 
Inbella  were  here,  and  could  understand  ! — ^wouU  she  could  share  widi 
me  this  moment  of  supreme  happiness  I" 

^  Father  !*'  cried  Hester,  her  cheek  flushing,  and  her  heart  throbbing 
with  a  rapture  strange  as  new,  ^  you  cannot  name  the  word,  bat  I  will. 
All  is  now  plain  to  me^  as  it  is  evident  to  you.  That  mysterious  tie, 
which  seemed  at  the  first  to  draw  Julie  and  myself  together,  is  now  fully 
aoeounted  finr ;  the  likeness  too,  the  mark  w&db  my  poor  mother  olben 
told  me  of,  and  Reuben's  tale— -all  are  alike  convincing,  and  banish,  eveiy 
doubt.  Julie  I"  she  added,  in  a  voice  broken  and  quivering  widi  emotian, 
taking  her  hand,  and  pointing  at  Mr.  Som«:set,  ^^that  man — diat  dear 
unfortunate  gentleman,  is  your  father,  and  I — I  am  your  sister  !** 
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Hestar^  as  ahe  spoke  the  last  vorda,  rushed  into  Julie's  arms.  The 
two  fond  girls  had  often  enabvaeed  before,  hut  never  with  the  feelings  tbenr 
eijpeneneed  now.  The  newly-discorered  tie  between  them  awoke  their 
most  impassioned,  their  holiest  sympathies.  Love  was  speaking  in  thor 
tears^  and  breathing  in  their  sighs.  Two  sisters  had  they  been,  limg 
together,  serving  each  other,  yet  all  the  winle  knowing  notliing  of  their 
r^tionship.  And  there  they  embraced  and  wept,  drew  back  and  em- 
braced again ;  while  Mr.  Somerset,  leaning  over  them,  was  unable  to 
give  utterance  to  the  emotions  that  melted  his  heart;  his  pcnrerty,  hia 
ruin,  his  imprisonment,  were  that  moment  un&lt  and  forgotten. 


SHELLEY'S    LETTERS.* 

*'  Alastob"  was  too  distinguished  a  poe^  and  too  remarkable  a  man,, 
not  to  have  ensured  a  welcome,  carte  Umnehey  for  any  remains  of  his, 
whether  prose  ov  verse.  The  five-and-twenty  letters  before  us,  however, 
now  introduced  to  the  pabHc  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Browning,  con- 
stitute no  particular  novelty,  nor  do  they  reveal  the  writer  in  any  other 
aspect  than  that  with  which  we  are  already  familiar.  They  are  to  he- 
regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  existing  collection,  and  as  such  have  a 
definite  vakie  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  admne  graceful,  thoughtful,  and 
manly  specimens  of  epistolary  art — ^an  art  wherein  Shelley  has  long 
since  established  his  fame  as  an  ''approved  good  master."  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's preface  is  eloquent,  but  somewhat  obscure ;  as  in  '^  SordeUo,"  there 
are  thoughts  that  come  Hke  shadows,  so  depart,  and  fancies  that,  ia 
tricksy  mood,  trip  one  another  up,  or  seem  to  do  so  to  confused  spec- 
tators. It  discourses  upon  the  relative  value  of  the  biographies  ci 
objective  and  of  subjective  poets,  showing  the  superior  impoitance  of 
the  latter.  The  objective  poet's  biography  may  be  fraught  with  instruc- 
tion and  interest,  but  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  according  to  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's point  of  view;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  subjective  poet,  who 
does  not  paint  pictures  and  hang  them  on  the  walls,  but  rather  carries 
them  on  the  retina  of  his  own  eyes,  we  must  look  deep  into  those  very 
eyes  to  see  those  pictures  i:^n  them.  His  work  is  an  "effluence," 
and  ^'  that  effluence  cannot  be  easily  considered  in  abstraction  from  his 
personality — ^being  indeed  the  very  radiance  and  aroma  of  his  personality, 
projected  from  it,  but  not  separated."  To  scan  the  poetry  we  must  con- 
sult the  poet,  and  learn  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and  assume  as 
nearly  as  possible  his  own  stand-point,  and  scrutinise  the  objects  of  his 
apocalypse  from  the  same  fbcua.  ^'  We  may  learn  from  the  biography 
whether  his  spirit  invariably  saw  and  spoke  mm  the  last  height  to  whick 
it  had  attained."  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Browning  recognises  in  Shelley's 
subjectivity,  the  whole  personality  of  the  poet  shining  forward  from  the 
poems,  without  muck  need  of  going  further  to  seek  it.  Shelley's 
'*  spheric  poetical  faculty,"  as  its  own  **  self-sufficing  central  light,"  may 
be  seen  ^^  radiating  equally  through  immaturity  and  accomplishment, 
through  many  fragments  and  occasional  completion,*'  so  that  a  competent 
judgment  needs  not  such  superfluities  as  letters,  anecdotes,  and  memoires 

*  Letters  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  with  an  Introductoiy  Eisay.    By  Robert 
Browning.    London:  Moxon. 
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pour  servir.  But  this  competency  is  so  rare  a  gift,  that  for  readers  of 
ordinary  calibre  these  personal  illustrations  are  necessary,  and  hence 
Mr.  Browning's  commendation  of  the  present  series  to  an  ^competent 
BJii  prqfanum  vulgiu. 

In  his  admiration  of  Shelley  we  cordially  share,  and  readily  do  we 
echo  his  conviction  that  the  time  is  past  for  confounding  with  genuiae 
infidelity,  and  an  atheism  of  the  heart,  those  passionate,  impatient  strug- 
gles of  a  boy  towards  distant  truth  and  love,  made  in  the  dark,  which 
were  ended. by  one  sweep  of  the  natural  seas  before  the  full  moral  sun- 
rise could  slune  out  on  him.  Whether,  however,  Mr.  Browning  has 
greatly  aided  the  growing  tendency  to  claim  Shelley  as 

The  best  good  Christian  he. 
Although  he  knew  it  not, — 

IS  doi^btful.  Shelley's  noble  heart,  his  high  spirit  of  intellectual  purity, 
his  fervid  aspirations  after  truth,  we  have  ever  reverenced.  But  his  anta- 
gonism to  the  creed  of  Christendom  is  prominent  among  the  curiosities 
of  literature.  It  was  once  remarked  to  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  by  a  *Miteraiy 
divine"  and,  we  believe,  ^'  popular  preacher,"  from  the  North — a  gentle- 
man who,  alike  in  pulpit  aud  press,  is  nothing  if  not  exaggerated  and 
oracular — ^that  the  simple  distinction  between  Shelley  and  Christianity 
was  this  :  Shelley  said  "  Love  is  God,"  while  Christianity  says  ''  Grod  is 
Love."  Possibly  this  may  seem  a  distinction  without  a  di£Ference.  The 
definition  may  have  its  modicum  of  truth  if  by  Christianity  we  under- 
stand a  mere  spiritual  tendency,  abstracted  from  all  concrete  particulars, 
denuded  of  circumstantials,  and  considered  irrespective  of  any  historical 
basis.  But  if  by  Christianity  be  meant  a  system  involving  doctrine  and 
cuUttSt  principles  and  practice,  then  the  alleged  difference  is,  to  our 
thinking,  only  another  version  of  that  which  exists  between  a  horse- 
chestnut  and  a  chestnut-horse.  That  Shelley,  had  he  lived,  might  have 
renounced  his  bitter  enmity  to  the  religion  of  the  Cross,  we  have  every 
disposition  to  hope,  and  some  degree  of  reason  to  believe.  But  side  we 
cannot  with  those  who  consider  the  conversion  un  fait  accompli,  or 
something  equivalent.  Mr.  Browning  is  not  one  of  these  too  paradoxical 
people ;  but  he  is  sanguine  as  to  the  ultimate  results  of  Shelley *s  truth- 
seeking,  had  life  been  spared  to  the  seeker : 

I  call  him  a  man  of  religious  mind,  because  every  audacious  negative  cast 
up  by  him  against  the  Divine,  was  interpenetrated  with  a  mood  of  reverence 
and  adoration, — and  because  I  find  him  everywhere  taking  for  granted  some  of 
the  capital  dogmas  of  Christianity,  while  most  vehemently  denying  their 
historical  basement. 

With  equal  tenderness  and  justice  Mr.  Browning  dwells  on  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  this  poet,  whose  destiny  it  was 

To  thirst  and  find  no  fill — ^to  wail  and  wander 
With  short  unsteady  steps — 

and  shows  how  unfavourable  they  were  to  the  *'  steady  symmetries  of 
conventional  life" — the  body  tortured  by  incurable  disease,  '^  refusing  to 
give  repose  to  the  bewildered  soul,  tossmg  in  its  hot  fever  of  the  fancy ; 
and  the  laudanum  bottle  making  but  a  perilous  and  pitiful  truce  between 
these  two.''  By  his  own  testimony,  Shelley  was  liable  to  remarkable 
delusions  and  hallucinations,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  sonmambulist  to 
the  very  dose  of  his  life. 
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With  the  present  editor's  eulogy  of  his  correspondence  we  sincerely 
concur.  The  TtJue  of  the  letters  consists  in  their  conformity  with  Shel- 
ley's moral  and  intellectual  character : 

There  is  nothing  of  that  jarring  between  the  man  and  the  author,  which 
has  been  found  so  amusing  or  so  melancholy ;  no  dropping  of  the  tragic  mask, 
as  the  crowd  melts  awa3' ;  no  mean  discovery  of  the  real  motives  of  a  life's 
achievement,  often,  in  other  lives,  laid  bare  as  pitifully  as  when,  at  the  close  of 
a  holiday,  we  catch  sight  of  the  internal  lead*pipes  and  wood- valves,  to  which, 
and  not  to  the  ostensible  couch  and  dominant  Triton  of  the  fountain,  we  have 
owed  our  admired  water-work.  No  breaking  out,  in  household  privacy,  of 
hatred,  anger,  and  scorn,  incongruous  witli  the  higher  mood  and  suppressed 
artistically  in  the  book;  no  brutal  return  to  self-delighting, when  the  audience 
of  philanthropic  schemes  is  out  of  hearing;  no  indecent  stripping-off  the 
grander  feeling  and  rule  of  life  as  too  costly  and  cumbrous  for  every-day 
wear.  Whatever  Shelley  was,  he  was  with  an  admirable  sincerity.  It  was  not 
always  truth  that  he  thought  and  spoke ;  but  in  the  purity  of  truth  he  spoke 
and  thought  always. 

Surely,  if  Mr.  Browning's  thoughts  and  speech  were  always  after  this 
fashion,  '*  Sordello  "  would  be  popular,  and  '^  Bells  and  Pomegranates  " 
would  cease  to  be  the  exclusive  perquisite  of  the  sacerdotal  few,  and  be- 
come ornaments  of  "every-day  wear." 

The  letters  are  discursive  enough  in  subject,  however  uniform  in  tone. 
We  have  one  to  the  editor  of  the  Statesman  (dated  Oxford,  1811),  on 
the  liberty  of  the  press — several  on  reform  in  matters  political,  social 
(especially  the  raamage  rite),  and  religious — also  upon  the  chancellor's 
decree,  by  which  his  children  were  removed  from  his  control— one  very 
"  flowery"  epistle  to  a  lady,  a  sort  of  prose  ode  to  botany — ^and  some 
most  interesting  sketches  of  his  life  in  Italy,  communicatea  to  Godwin, 
Keats,  and  Horace  Smith.  Passages  illustrative  of  his  moral  purity  and 
gracious  nature  abound.  Thus,  in  a  letter  from  abroad,  descriptive  of  im- 
posing scenery,  he  observes : 

Who  can  stand  before  that  sublime,  rich,  infinite  picture,  over  against  that 
proud  mass  of  mountains,  in  view  of  the  sun,  rising  in  its  majesty,  and  entertain 
a  degrading  thought?  Who  does  not  feel  exalted  above  himself?  Wlio  does 
not  feel  purified,  and  will  not  recal,  in  dark  and  contracted  hours,  that  sublime 
image,  in  order  to  exalt  himself?  The  heart  is  lifted  above  earth  and  its  trifling 
concerns,  and  has  intimations  of  our  higher  destiny !  Nature  is  the  temple  of 
God,  the  mountains  are  its  pillars,  heaven  its  dome;  but  God  dwells  neither 
in  temples  made  by  liands,  nor  in  such  as  are  built  of  earthly  materials— yet 
we  adore  him  in  his  temple. 

Again — in  a  beautiful  letter  to  William  Godwiu,  written  from  Geneva, 
1816: 

Your  views  agree  with  mine.  6v  clearness  of  mind,  by  strength  and  vitality 
of  will,  man  can  accomplish  much  in  the  work  of  virtue  ;  but  without  the 
third  cardinal  virtue — purity  of  heart— -be  lacks  the  true  consecration.  Even  the 
former  virtues  cannot  be  complete  without  the  last.  The  mind  cannot  live  in 
perfect  purity  and  clearness,  unless  the  heart  be  purified  from  selfish  desires  \~- 
the  delusive  phantom  of  selfishness  will  always  appear  near  the  hif^hest  moral 
aims,  and  confuse  and  darken  the  view.  .  .  .  We  cannot  in  the  pressure 
of  danger  stand  perfectly  unshaken,  nor  meet  it  with  unbroken  fortitude,  unless 
the  pure  heart,  which  desires  nothing  for  itself,  but  everything  for  a  truly  moral 
aim,  is  prepared  for  every  sacrifice  and  deprivation. 

Or,  let  the  next  excerpt  be  pondered  by  those — and  there  are  still  a  few. 
— who  noisily  and  peremptorily  consign  Shelley  to  the  same  category 
with  obscene  and  heartless  blas^emers : 
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The  just,  virtuous  man  is  alone  tnily  happy.  H«  bears  mdestnictible  tran- 
quillity of  mind  io  himself,  and  lives  in  peace  with  himself  aod  the  world.  He 
is  independent  of  outward  vicissitudes.  Fickle  fortune  canaot  rob  him  of  his 
happiness  of  soul.  His  virtues  win  for  him  the  joys  of  friendship,  and,  even  if 
friends  desert  htm,  an  approving  conscience  gives  him  comfort,  and  God  and 
good  angels  are  with  him.  Yet  he  ought  not  to  seek  virtue  merely  for  the 
pleasure  that  will  follow  it  .  .  .  From  him  who  grasps  greedily  at  the  re- 
ward of  virtue,  it  will  disappear  ;  he  destroys  the  costly  prtze,like  the  child  who 
puts  into  his  mouth  as  food  the  rose,  which  is  so  lovely  to  the  eye,  or  like  the 
rude  boy  who  breaks  with  awkward  hands  tlie  sweet-toned  Instrument  of  music. 

All  this  is  as  remote  from  Tom  Paine  as  it  is  fitom  Jeremy  Bentham. 
In  fact,  we  can  overhear  one  sectioa  of  well-to-do  '^  Christians'*  stigma- 
tising it  as  over-refioed  and  transcendental.  In  his  exposition  c^  the 
law  of  aelf-saerifice,  Shelley  out-Christianises  Faley  and  Co.  to  a  surpris- 
ing extent. 

By  the  way,  in  one  of  these  letters  Shelley  complains  of  Tiis  being  made 
a  "  bad  Christian"  of ;  and  how  ?  By  a  cause  which  must  ever  be  in- 
sisted upon  as  one  pre-eminently  infinential  on  his  inner  life — namely, 
phyneal  disease.  Does  the  reader  remember  Hawthorne's  strange  and 
suggestive  story  of  the  "  Bosom  Serpent?^  Well,  Shelley  had  such  a 
plague,  but  in  no  metaphorical  incarnation.  *^  I  have  been  confined  two 
days,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Graham,  in  1816,  "with  that  serpent  in  my 
bosom — ^my  old  complaint.  This  often  renders  my  life  extremely  miser- 
able, and  makes  roe  a  bad  Christian  too.*  With  folds  of  that  kind 
writhing  about  his  heart,  how  could  it  beat  freely  ?  how  could  its  action 
be  other  than  irregular,  abnormal,  spasmodic  ?  Let  him  that  is  without 
sin  cast  the  first  stone  at  this 

One  frail  form,  a  phantom  amongst  men, 
Companionless ; 

but  let  not  him  that  is  without  disease.     Let  all  think  with  love  and 
sympathy  of  that  lonely  one, 

neglected  and  apart, 
A  herd-abandon'd  deer,  pierced  by  the  nunter*s  dart, 
and  fleeing  astray,  with  feeble  steps,  o'er  the  world's  wilderness.     Well 
did  Alastor  describe  himself  as  a  love  masked  in  desolation,  a  power  girt 
round  by  weakness. 

From  so  limited  a  series  of  letters  we  will  not  make  fbrthCT  extracts, 
though  tempted  by  some  choice  morgeaux  about  Florence  and  Rome,  and 
the  He-enjoying  spirit  of  Italy,  which  Shelley  defends  against  the  puri- 
tanic mind  dF  the  North,  and  which  he  believes  to  nerve  for  tcnl,  and  pre- 
vent the  ravages  of  care,  and  lend  graceful  buoyancy  to  life,  and  reooncBe 
man  to  his  destiny — '<  the  bright  episode  of  a  severe  efuc"  There  are 
interesting  allusions,  too,  to  Byron  and  his  works,  and  to  some  of  his 
own  progressing  compositions.  Let  every  lover  of  Shelley,  or  of  episto- 
lary ezcdlence,  consult  the  volume  itself.  These  few  letters  form  freA, 
however  scanty,  materials  for  a  biography  of  the  writer. 

And  such  a  biography  is  a  desideratum,  now  more  than  ever.  A 
biogprapher  is  wantra  who  shall  present  SheHey  in  a  guise  that  disfig^ures 
not  the  poet,  nor  offends  and  perplexes  the  reader.  For  confirmed 
Shelleyites  Mr.  Browning  might  do,  had  he  the  wilL  But  anti-* 
Shelleyites  reqmre  an  interpreter  of — ^may  we  say  it? — a  less  sectarian 
oaste.    'Hie  hour  is  come,  but  where  is  the  man  ? 
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SPRING. 

AN  INVOCATION. 

Br  W.  Brailsfobd. 

Up  in  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale 
The  blackbird  teUs  his  loving  taie. 

With  voice  all  blithe  and  free ; 
Bright  suDshine  on  the  willow  gleams, 
The  perch  moves  sofVly  in  the  streams-^ 

Spring  I  Spring !  we  call  for  thee. 

The  torpid  bee,  with  drooping  wing, 
Would  fain  pursue  his  ministering 

In  orchard  crofts  and  bowers ; 
But  ah  i  he  waits  thy  cheering  smile, 
Whose  truth  would  all  his  fears  beguile. 

And  yield  him  pleasant  flowers. 

The  violet  half  opes  its  eye. 

As  if  it  feared  some  fate  was  nigh 

To  end  its  early  day ; 
The  primrose  leaves  the  mossy  beds, ' 
And  wavering  every  petal  spreads 

With  perfume  for  love*s  May. 

Tlie  snow-flakes  melt,  the  ice  is  gone. 
Only  the  winds  sound  drear  and  lone, 

Life  trembles  in  the  reed ; 
Only  the  winds  in  forest  trees 
Awake  sad  echoes  from  the  leas, 

And  chill  the  growing  mead. 

Only  the  winds,  they  seem  to  stay, 
As  if  their  part  were  meant  alway 

For  recklessness  and  doom ; 
Come,  fairest  Spring,  come  bid  them  cease, 
And  give  the  slumbrons  earth  release 

From  Winter's  ireexing  gloom. 

We  call  thee  from  those  regions  fair, 
Where  all  thy  sweet  handmaidens  are, 

Love  sighs  where  suitors  weep. 
Hark!  hark  I  the  notes  of  Time's  oki  bells 
Would  charm  thee  with  their  wonted  spells. 

So  waken  from  thy  sleep. 
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South  Austalia  is  a  colony  that,  up  to  the  present  dme,  has  made 
but  little  noise  in  the  world  ;  and  although  we  colonists  think  very  highly 
of  our  fine  province,  and  have  also  a  tolerably  favourable  opinion  of  our- 
selves, yet  we  must  sometimes  reluctantly  acknowledge  that  we  are  but 
in  our  rafiincy ,  and  not  fit  to  be  trusted  out  of  leading-strings.  We  rattle 
away  in  our  little  "  go-cart"  with  as  much  fuss  as  if  we  were  driving  a 
<«  'buss,"  or  conducting  a  railway-train,  while  our  dear  old  mother-country 
watches  us  with  a  smUe,  and  takes  anxious  care,  that  in  our  self-sufficiency 
we  do  not  tumble  down  and  break  our  bones.  But  if  we  are  not  yet  fit 
to  be  breeched  in  John  Bull's  corduroys,  if  our  legs  cannot  fill  John  s  top- 
boots,  let  us  at  least  hope  that  we  have  honest  John's  sturdy  disposition 
and  some  of  his  good  qualities  ;  and  among  them  I  think  we  may  lay  claim 
to  the  love  of  rural  pursuits,  and  some  of  us  are  still  attached  to  the  old 
English  sports  of  the  field.  Of  course,  among  colonists  generally,  the 
grand  and  all-absorbing  pursuit  is  the  chase  after  £s.d,;  yet  some  are 
round  who  prefer  the  cover  side  to  the  counter,  and  who  would  rather 
draw  a  '^gorse"  than  a  ''bill.*'  I  consider  an  introduction  of  this  sort 
necessary  to  my  account  of  ''  Hunting  in  South  Australia,"  to  save  me 
from  the  imputation  of  conceit  in  my  description  of  days  with  ^'  the  Ade- 
laide," and  also  to  impress  on  my  Englisn  readers  that  I  believe  our 
colonial  hounds  do  not  yet  rival  the  ''  Quom."  Having  said  thus  much, 
I,  in  all  modesty,  entelr  on  the  subject  of  Australian  hunting. 

Two  descriptions  of  game  afford  sport  for  the  chase  in  South  Australia, 
viz.,  the  native  dog  (an  animal  resembling  a  jackall)  and  the  kangaroo. 
There  is  another  kind  hunted  by  foxhounds  here,  but  this  I  tell  as  a  great 
secret,  not  to  be  mentioned  at  Melton — it  is  the  emu. 

The  native  dog  runs  much  like  a  fox ;  he  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  fast, 
but  he  smells  quite  as  nasty,  and  has  great  powers  of  endurance,  combined 
with  much  cunning.  He  is  found  everywhere,  anywhere,  and  nowhere, 
for  he  has  baffled  us  all  in  our  inquiries  into  his  habits.  It  is  always  a 
problem  where  he  is  to  be  met  with  :  sometimes  he  is  in  a  swamp,  at  others 
on  the  ranges,  and  when  it  suits  his  humour  he  pads  along  the  highway. 
His  tastes  vary  so  much  that  it  is  a  toss-up  at  any  time  you  go  out  whether 
it  will  be  "  a  find"  or  "  a  blank."  In  figure,  the  native  dog  is  larger  tiian 
the  fox,  stands  higher  on  his  legs  in  proportion,  is  stouter-limbed,  wants 
the  very  sharp  nose,  small  prick  ears,  and  wide  whiskers;  and,  in  short, 
is  a  very  much  clumsier  animal.  In  colour  he  is  generally  a  reddbh,  or 
rather,  yellowish  brown,  though  some  are  met  with  quite  black,  and  some 
black  and  white.  He  has  a  fine  bushy  tail  tipped  with  white,  which  he 
carries  over  his  back  when  marauding  or  taking  his  pleasure,  but  which 
he  puts  between  his  legs  when  running  away  from  hounds.  He  has 
a  very  tough  hide,  and  takes  * "  a  deal  of  worrying  before  he  gives  up  the 
ghost.  He  often  counterfeits  death,  and  will  get  up  after  being  very 
roughly  handled,  and  slink  away.  He  has  an  Etonian  appetite  for  mutton, 
and,  in  consequence,  is  the  settler's  bugbear." 

The  kangaroo  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  Australian  stag-rampant ;  and 
although  he  only  runs  on  his  two  hind  legs,  yet  he  can  go  "the  pace." 
His  clumsy  tail  nas  long  been  considered  of  service  to  him  m  assisting  him 
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to  spring  in  his  long  jumps,  bot  this  is  an  error ;  it  may  assist  him  in  pro- 
gression, by  keeping  the  balance  of  his  position,  but  when  the  animal  is 
running  it  never  touches  the  ground.  It  assists  him  to  stand  erect,  and 
when  on  the  defensive,  he  balances  himself  on  it,  and  strikes  out  with 
both  his  hind  legs  at  the  same  time.  This  is  not  generally  known,  and 
may  therefore  be  doubted,  but  I  have  seen  it  frequently  done,  and  a  dan- 
gerous opponent  he  is,  often  ripping  up  dogs  at  a  single  blow.  He  is 
always  found  in  scrubby  country,  and  is  classed,  accoiding  to  his  age, 
as  the  *^  old  man,"  the  **  forester,"  and  the  <'  flying  buck ;"  of  course  I  con- 
fine myself  to  the  male  sex,  for  no  sportsman  would  hunt  an  "  old  woman" 
if  he  could  help  it  In  truth,  old  women  are  at  a  discount  all  over  the 
world.  The  *^  flying  buck"  is  the  fastest  of  the  three,  but,  in  consequence 
of  its  artlessness  or  inexperience,  it  is  less  up  to  the  dodges  of  the  *^  old 
roan"  or  ^*  forester;"  and  as  the  innocent  are  always  victimised,  it  becomes 
a  certain  prey  to  the  hounds. 

The  emu  I  really  feel  somewhat  ashamed,  as  an  Englishman  and  a 
sportsman,  to  speak  about  hunting  :  a  bird,  a  thing  with  claws  and  fea- 
thers and  a  beak  !  It  sounds  badly  in  the  description  of  a  day's  sport  to 
say,  that  after  a  run  of  fifly-fiye  minutes,  without  a  check,  ike  hounds 
ran  gallantly  into  a— ^bird !  and  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  got  the  tail  fea- 
thers. In  England,  people  shoot  birds,  or  keep  them  in  cages;  and  I 
think  I  may  say  that  no  one,  even  with  the  most  vivid  imagination,  ever 
contemplated  tally-hoing  a  bird  out  of  cover.  Such  things  might 
possibly  have  happened  had  Mr.  What's-his-name's  flying-machine  come 
into  general  use ;  but  on  this  dull  earth,  vrith  its  round  of  every-day  inci- 
dents, such  things  were  never  dreamt  o£  As,  however,  I  am  writing 
£rom  the  antipodes,  some  consideration  must  be  allowed  me,  and  when  1 
say  that  emus  have  been  hunted,  and  have  afforded  excellent  runs,  I 
must  not  be  set  down  as  a  drawer  of  the  long-bow,  or  as  a  romancer,  or 
as  an3rthing  but  a  lover  of  truth.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  many 
strange  things  occur  at  this  end  of  the  world,  where  we  are  all  turned 
topsy-turvy. 

Before  entering  further  on  my  subject,  I  ought  to  state  that  the  legiti- 
mate chase  in  Australia  has. been  for  years  pursued  with  dogs  of  a  breed 
between  the  greyhound  and  some  larger  dog,  producing  a  kind  of 
lurcher,  and  afterwards  much  improved ;  they  are  now  called  **  kangaroo 
dogs."  The  large,  rough  Scotch  staghound  has  also  been  introduced 
here,  and  has  been  used  m  the  pursuit  of  the  kangaroo.  With  &st  dogs 
of  this  kind,  that  bring  their  game  to  bay  before  it  is  tired  out,  and  when 
it  has  its  strength  unimpaired,  to  act  on  the  defensive,  it  is  requisite  they 
should  be  possessed  of  power  and  courage,  to  attack  and  overcome  their 
quarry.  Hunting  the  kan^roo  with  these  dogs  was  but  a  v^iy  tame  sort 
of  sport,  requiring  little  skill  or  judgment ;  a  quick  ^e,  a  tolerable  seat 
on  horseback,  and  a  firm  belief  iu  the  impossibility  of  a  man's  knocking 
his  brains  out  against  a  tree,  was  all  that  one  required.  Any  knowledge 
of  country,  of  the  mystery  of  making  a  cast,  or  of  helping  hounds  in 
difficulty,  or,  in  fact,  in  anything  relating  to  the  science  of  hunting,  was 
quite  superfluous ;  for  in  most  runs  of  this  sort  the  dogs  and  game  got 
clean  away,  throwing  out  the  horsemen  after  a  few  minutes'  **  spurt." 
-Nothing,  when  this  occurred,  was  to  be  done  but  to  wait  until  a  dog 
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came  badi,  all  ooreved  with  blood,  and  pexbaps  wounded;  and  then,  if  ha 
rnns  well-trained,  he  would  *<8how/'  that  ia,  take  the  pMnve  *'  field"  to 
the  spot  where  laj  the  alanghtered  kaagaioo.  Yet  ewch  is  aian's  love  of 
sport,  or  the  name  of  it,  that  many  penons  in  their  senses  have  professed 
a  relish  for  this  kind  of  hunting.  The  first  time  I  followed  this  sport,  I 
was  mounted  on  a  mare^  with  her  foal  running  at  her  side;  when  we 
found,  I  was  eager  to  keep  in  sight  of  the  dogs,  but  my  nuure,  hanog  a 
mother's  cares  on  her  nuiM,  was  anxious  about  her  prqeeny,  and  kept 
toming  her  head  back  to  lode  af^  the  foal,  utterly  regardless  of  the  way 
in  wfaidi  she  was  bumping  my  legs  against  the  gum-treea.  I  know  not 
bow  much  1  should  have  suffered,  had  she  not  luckily  tumbled  over  a 
prostrate  tree,  and  thus  brought  our  gallop  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

Sometinies  it  has  happened  that  an  "  old  man,"  or  a  '^  boomer,"  stood 
at  bay  in  a  water«hole  (for  they  will  take  to  '*soii,''  like  a  stag),  and  the 
horsemen,  hearing  the  barking  of  their  dogs,  have  arrived  in  time  to  kill 
him ;  this  has  caused  a  little  excitement,  because  the  kangaroo  will  attack 
m  man,  and  give  him  a  friendly  hug,  or  tear  his  stomach  open  with  the 
sharp  toe  of  his  hind  leg. 

Once  upon  a  time,  native  dogs  and  emus  were  himted  in  this  way. 
The  emus  gave  the  best  sport,  because  they  were  commonly  found  on  the 
plains,  and  then  it  somewhat  resembled  coursing  ;  but  coursing  I  new 
oould  enjoy:  to  see  two  dogs  running  after  a  poor  little  innocent  hare,  to 
watch  her  exertions  to  save  her  life,  until  one  quite  enters  into  poor  puss's 
distress,  and  then  to  see  her  chucked  up  in  the  air,  and  caught  in  the 
mouth  of  the  victorious  greyhound,  always  seemed  to  me  cruel  woric.  I 
am  tender-hearted  natundly,  and  must  be  spurred  on  to  cruelty  by  the 
<'  tally-ho"— by  the  "burst"— by  the  excitement  of  the  gallop— by  the 
sight  of  a  numerous  body  of  men,  seriously  bent  on  breaking  their  necks, 
riding  at  everything  before  them — before  I  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  seeing 
any  innocent,  helpless  animal  torn  to  pieces  by  a  pack  of  hounds  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  dishke  coursing,  because  the  hare  is  killed  before  one  has 
time  to  get  brutal  enough  to  wish  for  her  death.  At  the  same  time  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  merits  of  jugged  hare,  hare  soup,  or 
a  hunted  hato,  roasted,  and  served  up  with  sweet  sauce ;  but  then  I  should 
like  my  hare  to  be  tenderly  killed — ^mercifully  hunted.  But  all  this  is 
digression,  and  so  I  vrill  now  give  an  account  of  a  day  widi  the  Adelaide 
hounds. 

One  bright  mcmiing  in  the  month  of  June,  about  the  year  1843,  A 
ten  o'clock,  a.kl,  a  body  of  horsemen,  bent  upon  having  a  gallop  with 
the  Adelaide  hounds,  assembled  on  the  outskirts  of  a  scrub  about  nine 
■miles  north-east  of  Adelaide.  The  hounds  had  arrived  before  them, 
and  were  being  uncoupled ;  the  surrounding  scenery  was  extremely  wild, 
and  as  unlike  a  cover  side  in  England  as  could  well  be  imagined.  A 
thick  scrub,  formed  of  a  variety  of  shrubs,  extended  to  the  foot  of  ^me 
steep  and  moderately  l<^y  ranges,  which  were  covered  with  forest  timber. 
These  shut  in  the  view  to  the  eastward  and  northward;  to  the  southward 
and  westward  openly-timbered  forest  land,  in  picturesque  undulations, 
reached  the  sea-coast;  bright-coloured  parrots  and  panoquets  were 
screaming  in  the  gum-trees,  or  flyine  about  in  flocks,  their  gaudy  plu- 
mage gluicing  beautifully  in  the  sunshine.     The  magpie  was  making  the 
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woodg  ecbo  with  ito  deep  notey  and  the  lathing  jackaas  (Daceh  giguf^ 
tm)  was  bunfeing  hig  aides  wiUi  hie  uproarious  mirth  on  the  top  <^  some 
lofW  gna^tnae — perhaps  tidded  att  the  idea  of  a  pared  of  men,  anrired 
ai  the  age  of  dieeretion,  coming  out  with  the  detenninatioa  of  riding 
finioaslj  afbr  a  poor  kangaroo. 

Whni  the  hoondt  were  uncoupled,  they  rolled  themeelves  on  the  grass, 
and,  spreading  out,  gare  one  an  opportunity  of  examining  then.  They 
were  radier  of  a  mixed  k>t  of  harriers  and  foxhounds,  did  not  run  at  all 
even  in  size,  and  were  of  all  cokrars  peculiar  to  tibeir  breed.  They  were 
much  enticised  hy  the  assembled  company.  A  portly  sporting  tailor 
goed^hnmouredly  approved  of  them,  as  did  also  a  moustached  g^unsmith  ; 
others  ef  moR  pretensions,  but  not  a  whit  more  knowledge,  found  fault 
with  the  size  of  some  of  the  smaller  hounds,  and  pretended  to  look  upon 
the  whole  afibir  as  a  good  joke  to  them.  These  were  mosdy  young  men, 
whose  knowledge  of  fox-hunting  had  been  picked  up  in  BelPt  Life^  and 
whose  correct  idea  of  hounds  had  been  drawn  from  Mr.  Aiken's  pictures. 
They  generally  expended  their  enthusiasm  for  sport  at  the  cover  side,  so 
tiiat  they  had  none  lefb  for  the  run,  and  were,  consequently,  thrown  out 
early  in  the  day;  the  real  sportsmen  looked  forward  to  some  fine  fun, 
and  wese  determined  to  enjoy  it  The  costume  of  the  field  was  varied 
and  pecoKar.  The  master  who  bunted  the  hounds,  and  the  whipper-ii^ 
were  in  Uaek  velvet  caps,  scarlet  coats,  tops,  &c.  One  or  two  of  the 
field  likewise  sported  pink.  The  joUy  tailor  was  verdant  in  broadcloth 
in  his  upper  man^  and  correct  in  his  nether  garments  and  shodng.  The 
gmnsmith  also  delighted  in  a  green  cutaway,  but  his  breast  glowed  be- 
neath a  scarlet  velvet  waistcoat,  and  his  legs  defied  the  l«ambles  in 
leather  gaiters. 

These  w^e  the  HUe  of  the  field.  The  mob  were  dressed  in  shootings 
jackets,  shirt-sleeves,  and  red  shirts,  according  to  the  taste,  fancy,  or 
convenience  of  each.  Every  one  was  tolerably  mounted,  save  one  or  two, 
who  had  promoted  Timor  ponies  to  the  rank  of  hunterst  All  appeared 
delighted  with  the  day,  the  scene,  and  the  prospect  of  some  mn;  but 
some  were  exhilarated,  I  fear,  by  a  less  innocent  stimulant.  A  stock- 
keeper  or  two  smelt  powerfully  of  the  mm-bottle,  and  a  spiritual  un- 
ateadinesB  in  the  saddle,  coupled  with  sudden  violent  outbresJcs  of  mirth 
and  bursts  of  sporting  view-halloas,  led  me  to  suspect  ^t  they  had  been 
taking  their  '<  mornings."  But  stock-keepers  are  privileged  persons; 
their  natural  state  is  one  of  drunkenness,  their  place  of  worship  is  a  public* 
house,  their  moral  discourse  is  swearing,  and  the  beverage  of  their  tem- 
perance is  mm. 

The  hounds  at  length  were  thrown  into  cover ;  the  ^  Hoick  in !"  with 
a  wawa  of  the  hand,  was  the  signal  for  them,  and  they  went  to  work  in 
style.  Whatever  might  have  been  their  faults  in  outward  appearance 
the  moment  they  were  in  cover  it  became  evident  that  they  were  made 
of  good  staff,  and  were  fully  up  to  their  business,  although  it  must 
be  confessed  they  did  riot  a  little  when  they  came  across  a  kang^oo- 
rat  (an  animal  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit) ;  but  these  abounded  in  the 
eemb,  and  as  the  hounds  had  discovered  that  their  flesh  was  well  flavoured 
and  delicate,  I  for  one,  having  a  little  failing  that  way  myself,  could  not 
blame  them  for  indulging  their  appetites.      Sometimes,  indeed,  their 
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ateadmeoB  was  severely  tested,  when  one  of  these  gamey-flaTOfored 
gentlemen  would  jump  up  in  the  middle  of  the  pack.  I  mnst  say,  even 
if  the  character  of  the  Adelaide  hoonds  suffer  for  it,  that  when  tins 
occurred  the  kangaroo-rat  was  generally  torn  to  |neoes  in  a  yeiy  short 
time,  and  huried  in  the  bowels  of  the  hounds.  However,  a  double  thong 
having  been  applied  to  some  of  the  rioters,  and  the  moral  sentence  of 
**  Ware  rat !"  having  been  bawled  into  their  ears,  they  were  led  into  a 
knowledge  of  their  error,  and  they  went  steadily  to  work.  After  draw- 
ing the  scrub  in  a  northerly  direction  for  some  time,  the  ''sterns^  above  the 
brushwood  began  to  **  feather,"  a  '*  whimper^'  or  two  was  heard,  followed  by 
a  rush  of  the  whole  pack  together,  and  then  a  ^Moud  burst,"  and  they  were 
away:  gentlemen  who  had  been  shouted  at  to  "hold  hard,'*  stockmen  n^o 
had  been  riding  over  hounds;  Timor  ponies,  with  mouths  harder  than  the 
bits  that  were  in  them;  the  coated,  the  uncoated,  the  shirted,  the  drunken, 
and  the  sober,  now  pressed  helter-skelter  forward  through  the  scrub ;  for 
the  pace  was  good,  the  horses  fresh,  and  the  country  not  difficult  to  ride 
over. 

But  these  good  things  did  not  last.  At  the  end  of  £m  miles  we  came 
into  a  country  intersected  by  deep  creeks  ;  the  timber  thickened,  and  as 
we  began  to  ascend  the  hills,  the  g^rass-fed  hunters  showed  distoess,  and 
at  last  ^'shut  up"  altogether.  The  ketngaroo,  being  determined  to  cut  out 
some  work  for  us,  went  right  over  the  range ;  and  the  hounds,  as  if  to 
test  the  goodness  of  our  horses'  lungs  and  training,  breasted  the  hiU  at  a 
gallant  pace,  until  they  came  to  some  stony  ground.  Here,  as  if  aware  of 
the  old  caution  to  ^^  go  gently  over  the  stones,"  they  came  to  a  check, 
which  fortunate  circumstance  gave  such  of  us  as  were  up  with*  them  a 
little  breathing  time,  and  we  were  all  glad  to  relieve  our  horses  by  dis- 
mounting ;  but  there  was  little  time  for  looking  about  one,  for  as  the 
countiy  improved,  the  scent  lay  better.  The  pace  quickened,  we  crested 
the  hiil,  and  were  quickly  shooting  down  the  other  side  of  it,  with  as 
much  as  our  horses  could  do  to  live  with  the  hounds,  who  had  now  got  on 
such  good  terms  with  the  scent  that  they  were  careering  it  breast  higli 
down  to  a  tea-tree  creek. 

Suddenly  they  all  threw  up  their  heads  and  flashed  out  like  a  flock  of 
pigeons.  There  was  a  screw  loose.  A  lift  forward  was  tried  without 
success,  and  then  a  circular  cast  was  made,  during  which  a  flying  buck 
started  out  of  a  clump  of  acacias  into  the  middle  of  the  pack,  and  every 
one  thought  that  he  must  be  "chopped ;''  but  although  some  hounds  clung 
to  him,  he  broke  his  way  clean  through  them,  and  h^ed  down  a  gully  as 
fast  as  his  long  legs  could  carry  him.  He  had  now  got  us  in  among  the 
hills,  and  the  country  became  too  difficult  for  many  of  the  field  ;  we  con- 
sequently got  very  select,  and  at  length  even  the  best  mounted  were 
thrown  out. 

When  we  again  fell  in  with  the  pack,  they  were  at  fault;  some  slow 
hunting  now  commenced,  altering  graduaUy  as  the  scent  improved,  until 
we  were  again  stretching  along  at  a  rattling  pace,  and  at  last  we  viewed 
the  kangaroo,  dead  beat,  heading  straight  for  the  Torrens  river ;  the  yeUs 
we  all  gave  would  require  great  modincation  to  be  fashioned  into  view- 
halloas.  We  clapped  spurs  to  our  horses,  cheered  on  the  leading  hounds, 
and  soon  forced  our  antipodean  stag  into  the  river ;  heee  he  stood  at  bay, 
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docking  hoand  after  hound  as  they  attacked  him,  until,  poor  fellow,  he 
was  overpowered  by  numbers  and  killed.  The  spot  he  had  chosen  for  his 
death-scene  was  most  romantically  situated  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river ; 
high  cliiFs  rose  up  on  each  side,  their  rocky  surfaces  were  covered  with 
creeping-plants,  some  of  them  in  flower;  for  it  must  be  understood  that  our 
Australian  winter  is  much  like  a  prolonged  English  spring.  Vegetation 
does  not  cease,  but  recommences  after  the  dry  weather  with  renewed 
vigour.  From  inequalities  in  the  cliffs,  cassuannas  sprung  up,  and  here 
and  there  a  gum-sapling,  or  occasionally  a  fine  gum-tree  would  grow, 
where  sufficient  space  was  left  for  its  roots  to  spread,  and  the  waving  forest 
crowned  the  summits  of  the  cliffs  on  each  side  of  the  river. 

After  writing  this  description,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  have  failed  in 
drawing  a  very  romantic  picture  of  the  spot.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  there 
were  rocks,  trees,  flowers,  and  water ;  and  if  my  reader  cannot  make  a  ro- 
mantic place  with  those  materials,  I  blush  for  his  imagination.  Besides, 
the  sun  was  just  '^  tinting  the  sky  with  his  setting  hues,'^  as  poets  say, 
which  in  itself  is  enough  to  give  a  sentimental  colouring  to  the  scene. 

The  hounds,  after  having  killed  the  kangaroo,  very  naturally  ate  him 
up,  all  but  his  tail,  which  we  claimed  as  our  share,  for  excellent  soup  is 
made  from  it,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  proper  cook,  who  will  not  smother 
it  in  flour  or  over  perfume  it  with  pot  herbs. 

Having  now  finished  our  hunting,  we  turned  our  thoughts  and  horses' 
heads  homewards.  The  night  was  setting  in  very  cold  and  dark,  and  a  ride 
through  the  trackless,  gloomy  forest  was  anything  but  pleasant.  Most  of 
us  were  very  hungpry,  and,  as  a  consequence,  some  of  us  were  very  cross ; 
however,  those  who  were  blessed  with  good-temper  told  interesting  stories 
of  love,  and  war,  and  hunting  to  those  who  were  cursed  with  crossness  : 
and  so  we  managed  to  get  oif  very  well,  and  tried  to  forget  how  much  the 
cold  was  pinching  our  toes,  and  hunger  was  pinching  our  stomachs.  At 
length  we  arrived  at  a  small  house  on  the  roadside,  for  we  had,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  this  dwelling,  come  out  of  the  trackless  wilderness  into  the  road. 
I  quite  forget  whether  this  house  was  a  lawfully-established  house  or  not; 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  merely  a  public-house  in  pro- 
spect; that  is  to  say,  that  the  proprietor  honestly  intended,  at  some  ver^ 
mstant  period,  to  apply  for  a  licence;  in  the  mean  time  he  carried  on  hu 
business  without  one — thus  saving  money  and  cheating  the  executive. 
Whether  the  house  was  licensed  or  not,  we  were  hungry,  we  were  thirsty, 
and  we  were  cold;  and  the  landlord  told  us  that  he  ^a  pork,  porter,  aiid 
a  fire.  Could  any  reasonable  government  imagine  that  we  should  inquire 
if  he  was  legally  authorised  to  supply  us  with  these  good  things  ?  We  cer- 
tainly did  not  put  any  unnecessary  questions  to  him,  but  entered  his  dwell- 
ing, and  with  a  thankful  spirit  began  to  satisfy  our  hunger,  to  quench  our 
thirst,  and  to  warm  our  toes.  If  I  can  find  out  that  we  cheated  the  re- 
Tenue,  I  will,  when  rich  enough,  send  some  conscience-money  to  the  police 
magistrate,  and  so  square  the  account.  This  man's  house  was  built  upon 
one  of  those  primitive  plans  so  often  adopted  in  the  colonies;  the  walk 
were  composed  of  wattle  and  dab,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  sticks 
jdaced  upright  and  interlaced,  and  then  covered  with  mud ;  the  roof  was 
thatched  with  grass ;  it  consisted  of  one  room,  and,  firom  the  confusion  of 
miscellaneous  articles,  and  the  general  slovenliness  and  discomfort  of  it,  I 
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imagine  it  much  resembled  an  Irish  cabin ;  the  fowls  xoottmg  on  the 
beams,  and  occasionally  adding  to  our  supper  by  generous  and  unlooked- 
for  oontribtttdons,  strengthened  the  likeness.  Haying  supped,  or  dinedi 
or  lunched — for  the  meal  was  a  mixture  of  the  three — we  thought  of  payii^ 
the  reckoning,  but  none  of  us  had  any  money.  This  was  an  oremght, 
quite  unexpected  by  the  landlord,  who  viewed  us  with  no  very  pleanat 
countenance ;  but  as  we  oould  not  return  him  his  provisions  and  portei^ 
he  made  the  best  of  a  promise  of  one  of  our  number  to  pay  him  next  day. 
We  then  mounted,  and  again  pursued  our  way  home.  Thus  endftd  our 
day's  hunting. 

I  will  not  follow  our  sportsmen  into  their  homes ;  no  doubt  they  wore 
tired,  and  went  early  to  bed,  but  I  hare  some  dreamy  reooUectioas  of 
pundi-bowls,  of  hunting  songs,  with  very  loud  and  very  long  choruses,  of 
rubicund  faces — ^in  short,  of  such  things,  that  I  am  led  to  believe  that  I 
dreamt  of  the  ancient  bacchanaHan  orgies  being  adapted  to  modem  times. 

The  foregoing  description,  such  as  it  is,  rdlates  to  hunting  the  kan- 
garoo. I  will  now  describe  a  run  widi  a  native  dog.  One  day  the 
Adelaide  honnds  met  at  the  dry  creek  on  the  plains  stvetching  from  the 
eastern  hiUs  to  the  sea^coast,  and  extending  some  distance  to  the  norths 
ward ;  a  huge  miscellaneous  field  appeared  at  the  fixture,  and  as  a  pubHo- 
house  was  close  at  hand,  drams  were  handed  about,  in  the  disguise  of 
'Mumping-powder,'*  "  spurs  in  the  head,"  &c.,  so  that  befora  the  throw- 
off  many  were  up  to  the  marie,  or  a  thought  or  so  over  it.  A  large  asssne 
blage  of  butchers  appeared,  well  mounted  and  determined  to  ^tmguish 
themselves  :  these  '*  knights  of  the  shambles"  had  been  devoting  the  eariy 
part  of  the  day  to  the  pleasures  of  the  wine-cup,  and  were  in  a  high  state 
of  excitement.  We  drew  the  sides  of  the  ranges,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  found  a  ''  vixen,"  who  g^ve  us  twenty-five  minutes  without  a  chede, 
and  then  ran  to  earth  in  a  *<  wanrabat"*  hole.  The  field  rode  furionshr;  and, 
as  the  hounds  got  away  close  to  the  brush  of  their  fox,  the  pace  became 
tremendous.  One  of  the  butchers,  mounted  on  an  oki  grey  hone,  cer- 
tainly earned  his  laurels,  for  he  took  the  lead,  and  kept  it,  riding  doim 
the  steep,  stony  ranges  at  a  pace  that  would  have  frightened  any  life 
insurance  company,  if  they  had  his  name  in  their  books  for  a  hrge  sub; 
as  it  turned  out,  however,  his  horse's  life  was  more  endangenad  than  his 
own,  for  he  had  so  pumped  the  wind  out  of  the  poor  animal's  carcase,  that 
af^r  the  run  was  over  he  had  some  fears  that  his  hunter  was  going  to 
give  up  the  ghost,  and  came  to  me  with  a  rueful  face  to  ask  what  he 
Riould  do,  saying  <*  he  was  blest  if  he  didn't  think  he'd  ridden  ham  rather 
too  hard.*  If  the  man  wanted  any  more  oonvinctag  proofii  of  each  fret 
than  those  the  poor  devil  of  a  horse  gave  htm,  all  I  can  say  is  that  he 
must  have  been  of  a  very  sceptical  disposition ;  for  the  unfortunate  aniflfll 
was  standing  with  outstretched  neck,  distended  nostrils,  legs  straddled 


oat,  and  his  tail  shaking  like  a  drunkard's  hand ;  the  blood  was  streasDnr 
from  one  of  his  sides,  and  his  shoulder  was  scored  like  a  pieise  of  pos 
with  the  spur.  No  one  could  be  astonished  that  the  brute  shoiwd 
irritability  of  temper  just  then,  and  that  he  lashed  out  at  every  one  ihaft 
oame  near  him.     I  told  the  frightened  butcher  to  leave  him  to  Tiais^ 

*  ^  Watrabat,"  an  asmnal  something  like  a  badger. 
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who  woM  either  kill  or  enre  him ;  and  so  ibe  horse  feoovered  in  about  a 
qouter  of  an  hour.  This  description  may  i^pear  meagre,  but  the  doff 
took  us  in  a  straight  Hne  over  an  open  ioteat,  hilly  country ;  and  although 
the  field  ^  tailed"  a  good  deal  during  the  run,  yet  ail  assembled  at  &» 
"finish.**  A  run  with  a  natiye  dog  u  generally  short,  sharp,  and  de« 
cisive,  although  some  very  strong  ones  have  led  us  a  long  dance. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  not  drawn  a  Tery  flattering  picture  of  the  moraU  of 
some  of  ^  South  Australians,  for  which,  however,  I  am  not  answerable; 
noYerdieleas,  I  here  apologise  to  all  the  sober  stockmen  and  moral  butchers 
in  South  Australia  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken  with  their  callings,  la 
mentioning  them  in  this  sketch. 

With  regard  to  riding  to  hounds  in  South  Australia,  I  would  make  a 
few  remarki  about  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  we  have  to> 
folbw  our  game.  Kangaroos,  as  I  said  before,  am  mostly  found  in  scrub, 
in  which  they  will  stay  ^  ringing^*  like  a  hare,  unless  they  are  bustled  out 
of  it  at  onoe ;  they  then  take  the  open  forest,  generaUy  ''  heading**  for  a 
river  or  water-coarse;  and  as  the  country  near  these  scrubs  is  commonly 
cut  up  with  creeks,  these  form  the  only  obstacles,  in  that  part  of  the 
country  called  the  bush,  to  be  overcome  when  the  colcmial  Nimrod  has 
aoqniied  sufficient  skill  in  riding  through  the  forest  to  avoid  knocking- 
his  head  i^;Mnst  the  trees. 

I  was  one  day  out  when  two  of  my  companions  ^  bit  the  dust,"  or,  more 
dasiieally  speaking,  were  ^  grassed."     One  of  them  happened  to  have 
airived  in  the  colony  but  a  few  weeks  previously,  and  not  having  had 
nmeh  practice  in  bush-riding,  he  could  not  keep  clear  of  the  trees ;  the 
eonsequence  was  that  he  was  swept  off  his  saddle  by  a  bough  eariy  ia 
the  ran;   the  other,  who  was  an  old  hand,  and  a    '^ wdter^weignt,^ 
aaoaged  by  skilful  riding  to  live  with  the  hounds,  when  all  the  field  had 
been  shaken  off  but  our  two  selves.     Towards  the  close  of  the  day  we 
wsve  runniog  in  view  up  an  open  forest  flat,  when  the  kangaroo  tmned 
into  a  creek,  the  banks  of  which  were  pardcularly  steep ;  my  friend's 
horse  floundered  at  his  jump  and  felL     I,  being  immediately  behind  him, 
bad  to  dear  his  horse's  hind-quarters ;  and,  as  I  was  landing  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  I  saw  my  stout  companion  on  his  back  in  the  creek,  his  legs 
•lerated  in  the  air,  and  radiating  in  a  straight  line  from  his  body;  aiM, 
while  a  crimsoii  blush  suffused  his  countenance,  he  bawled  out  to  me  to 
be  quick  and  pull  his  legs.     As  the  hounds  were  now  Idlling  their  game 
in  a  water- hole  at  hand,  I  had  leisure  to  attend  to  the  calls  of  humanttyi 
and,  quickly  dismountins;',  cau^t  hold  of  my  prostrate  brother-hunt»>- 
man's  legs^  and  pulled  them  to  his  hearlfl  content ;  fan^dng  that  I  was 
perferming  a  grand  surgical  operation,  and  setting  his  dislocated  hip- 
joiatB,  until  he  told  me  that  he  had  merely  had  the  cramp  in  his  thighs^ 
and  that  I  had  quite  cured  it     But  while  attending  to  the  misfortunes- 
of  my  friend,  I  had  neglected  to  take  care  of  the  horses,  and  they  wisely 
walked  <AL     To  catch  them  again  was  a  work  of  some  trouble,  which 
having  accomplished,  I  return^  to  the  creek,  and  found  my  unfortunate 
oenpanioQ  again  in  need  of  my  assistance;  for  he  was  standing  on  a 
frdlen  tree  in  a  water-hole,  with  a  deeper  blush  than  ever  mantling  oa 
his  countenance,  disputing  the  possesrion  of  the  kangaroo  with  the  hounds. 
His  ^cords,"  lately  so  wlute,  were  now  soiled  with  mud,  wet,  and  torn ; 
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his  bod  J  was  swayed  to  and  fro  in  his  struggles  to  rescue  the  kangaroo's 
tul  from  the  raveDOus  mouths  of  the  hounos,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
being  dragged  headloug  iuto  the  water  when  I  arrived  to  the  rescue. 
On  seeing  me,  he  implored  me  to  catch  hold  of  his  coat-tails  ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  good  '*  braidclaith,''  as  Bailie  I^icol  Jarvie  says,  I  dngged  friend, 
kangaroo,  and  two  couple  of  hounds  to  dry  land. 

I  must  now  say  something  about  the  emu.  This  is  a  task  I  under- 
take very  unwillingly,  as  I  sJways  set  my  face  against  such  hunting,' and 
have  never  followed  hounds  when  running  an  emu,  unless  in  ignorance 
of  such  game  being  ^<  a-foot"  The  truth  is,  that  in  drawing  the  side  of 
a  cover,  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  emu,  unseen,  will  ^  steal  A\yB.y"  and 
the  hounds,  hitting  the  scent,  will  eagerly  run  him.  The  absurd  manner 
in  which  an  emu  straddles  along  at  first  starting  would  set  any  man 
against  seriously  hunting  it;  for  the  creature's  tail  is  set  on  somewhat 
in  the  fashion  of  a  lady's  bustle,  and  as  it  toddles  away,  this  part  of  it 
wu;gles  up  and  down,  and  from  side  to  side,  like  the  before-named  article 
of  female  apparel  when  the  wearer  is  dancing  that  new-fangled  affiur 
called  the  polka. 

I  was  once  out  when  we  were  drawing  a  very  dense  scrub  near  the 
sea-ooast ;'  the  hounds  ''  ^ned"  on  a  scents  and  carried  it  at  a  rattling 
pace  through  the  cover.  I  was  riding  a  young  and  awkward  horse,  and 
had  much  trouble  in  keeping  him  clear  of  the  timber,  so  that  I  was 
thrown  out»  and  had  to  run  the  tracks  of  the  field  for  seven  miles,  which 
I  did  at  a  gallop,  before  I  could  join  the  first- flight  men.  The  houndsi 
when  I  came  up,  were  puzzled  in  a  swamp ;  but  after  a  slight  check  they 
ffot  cleverly  away  at  a  tearing  pace,  which  they  kept  up  for  five  miles 
further,  when  we  heard  from  some  farmers  that  an  immense  emu  had 
just  passed  them.  The  hounds  were  therefore  whipped  off,  and  we  were 
spared  the  disgrace  of  killmg  him ;  but  he  had  given  us  a  very  pretty 
twelve-mile  burst  I  once  followed  hounds  for  twenty-one  miles,  with- 
out a  check,  after  an  emu ;  but  I  dislike  the  practice,  and  here  record  my 
disapprobation  of  it. 

It  IS  possible  that  some  persons  may  wish  to  know  if  hunting  in  South 
Australia  can  be  enjoyed  with  as  much  zest  as  hunting  in  £ngland ;  and 
whether  the  former  betars  any  comparison  to  the  latter.  I  can  only  sav*  that 
when  a  man  of  moderate  means  arrives  at  the  cover  side  in  England,  he  sees 
80  many  dukes  of  this,  and  earls  of  that,  and  lords  of  t'other,  that  he  is  quite 
ashamM  of  his  own  insignificance ;  but  he  thinks  that  when  the  hounds  get 
away,  the  run,  like  the  grave,  will  level  all  distinctions. 

Here  he  is  mistaken;  for  the  dukes,  earls,  and  lords,  on  their  thorough- 
breds, only  bespatter  him  with  mud  as  they  take  the  lead  of  him,  and 
keep  it;  and  tnen,  just  as  his  hunter  begins  to  show  distress,  they 
mount  their  second  horses,  and  leave  him  in  the  lurch  entirely ;  and 
so  he  goes  home,  without  having  lived  to  the  "finish,"  wishing  him- 
self a  jolly  nobleman,  and  quite  discontented  with  his  present  lot; 
possibly  he  may  pack  up  his  traps  and  come  out  to  South  Australia, 
and  then,  when  he  appears  at  the  cover  side  on  this  side  of  the  world, 
he  finds  himself  quite  a  swell  among  us ;  and  during  the  run  he  can 
keop  with  the  first  flight,  and  live  weU  with  the  hounds  to  the  finish. 

it  is  tme^  he  does  not  ride  over  so  many  fences,  damage  so  much 
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wbeat  land,  break  so  many  hurdles,  or  do  so  much  mischief  of  any  kind, 
as  he  would  in  England,  but  then  he  does  not  get  into  any  "  squire 
traps,"  or  have  so  many  falls  or  actions  at  law,  so  that  the  account  is 
nearly  balanced. 

If  he  likes  to  see  hounds  work  well,  and  does  not  hunt  merely  for 
.the  excitement  of  the  gallop,  he  will  enjoy  the  sport  in  South  Aus- 
tralia very  much  ;  but  if  he  wants  ah  ox-fence,  or  a  bulfinch,  or  a 
flight  of  rails,  to  break  his  neck  over,  he  must  not  come  out  here  for 
them;  although  he  may  occasionally,  when  the  hounds  meet  near 
Adelaide,  fall  in  with  a  dog-leg,  or  a  kangaroo,  or  a  cockatoo  fence,  or, 
probably,  with  a  post  and  rail ;  and  it  will  require  all  his  nerve  to  put  his 
untrained  horse  at  any  of  these,  for  the  first  is  formed  of  logps  of  wood 
placed  together  in  the  form  of  an  X,  thus  X ,  to  clear  which  requires  a 
flying  jump. 

I  was  once  out  with  a  very  correct  field  of  well-appointed  and  well- 
mounted  men,  when  one  of  these  kind  of  fences,  like  a  nobleman's 
carriage  at  the  opera-house,  "  stopped  the  way ;"  my  horse,  not  flying 
his  jump,  landed  on  the  top  of  it,  staking  himself  in  many  places,  and 
sending  me  into  the  road. 

The  kangaroo  fences  are  composed  of  logs  of  wood  placed  close  to- 
gether in  an  upright  position,  and  ugly-looking  customers  they  are 
to  manage;  there  is  no  compromise  with  them,  and,  when  facing 
them,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  for  a  dean  jump  or  a  regular 
"burster." 

The  cockatoo  fence  is  of  a  more  accommodating  nature  than  either 
of  the  foregoing,  and  is  made  of  forked  sticks,  stuck  into  the  ground 
as  posts,  and  saplings  thrown  across  them  for  rails.  The  height  of 
all  these  is  firom  four  to  five  feet,  as  is  also  that  of  the  post-and-rail 
fences. 

I  have  seen,  when  we  have  met  at  Glenelg*,  on  the  sea-coast,  and 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  fenced  country,  a  field  of  about  twenty  well- 
mounted  men,  most  of  them  in  scarlet  coats,  and  all  turned  out  in  the 
true  old  English  fashion.  I  have  seen  this  field  taking  these  fences  in  a 
style  that  would  do  no  discredit  to  any  provincial  hunt  at  home ;  for, 
although,  in  my  foregoing  description  of  days  with  the  Adelaide,  I  have 
stated  that  the  field  was  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  stock-keepers,  &c., 
it  must  be  remembered  that  I  date  back  as  far  as  1843,  when  the  hunt 
was  first  established.  Since  that  time  the  real  sportsmen  have  taken  up 
tiie  thing,  and  we  now  show  at  the  cover  side  as  correct  "  turns  out"  as 
oould  be  wished. 
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AK  EPILOGUE  TO  THE  PSE8EHT  HUXBEH. 

To  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  affiurs  of  this  world — ^bpr 
which  we  understand  those  matters  only  that  concern  ourselves — ^it  is 
not  necessary  to  soar  very  high  ;  the  altitude  of  our  desk  is  sufficiency 
elevated  for  the  purpose. 

From  this  "  empyrean  height"  we  proceed  to  take  another  bird's-eye 
view  of  what  lias  been  going  on  in  a  general  way  during  the  last  few 
weeks. 

We  are  in  duty  bound,  we  suppose,  to  begin  with  Parliament — ^that 
wonderful  moimtain  which  has  produced  so  many  mice. 

It  would  be  difficult,  generally  speaking,  for  the  best-intentioned 
miracle-workers  who  ever  filled  a  House  of  Commons,  to  satisfy  the 
melo-dramatic  expectations  of  the  public  when  once  they  have  been 
raised — as  during  the  recess  they  are  always  sure  to  be — ^by  rumour, 

Upon  whose  tongue  continual  slanders  ride ; 
and  for  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  session  the  universal  rule  of  expect- 
ing very  much  from  the  deliberations  of  pariiament,  and  realising  very 
little,  was  not  departed  fipom. 

But  he  only  ia  wisely  expeetant  who,  instead  of  calculating  probabi* 
lities,  is  always  prepared  for  a  surprise.  Political  events  bear  a  very  doee 
resemblance  to  the  tricks  in  a  pantomime.  Some  change  is,  firom  the 
nature  of  the  case,  inevitable,  but  that  assuredly  will  not  happen  winch 
jofa  have  every  reaaon  to  anticipate.  Now,  all  the  world  were,  laat  week, 
looking  anxiously  liar  the  result  of  Lord  Naas's  motimi,  which  woie  axk 
aspect  80  menaciDg  to  the  existence  of  the  administration;  but  the  blow 
was  delivered,  fell  short  of  its  aim,  and  ^*  the  inevitable  government,"  •« 
Mr^  Fox  Mattle  called  it,  rode  out  the  storm  in  triumph.  A  short-lived 
one,  however,  as  the  next  fiyur-and-twenty  hours  only  too  deadly  showed. 
But  before  we  speak  of  that  whieh,  though  a  week  old,  is  suU  the  suliject 
of  oonTersation,  we  must,  in  sporting  [£rase,  ^'  hajdk  back"  to  the  astir 
cipations  whieh  heralded  the  session  of  1852. 

It  was  said,  for  instanee,  only  a  week  befoce  pariiament  met,  and  whSb 
the  latest  of  the  thousand-aiid-oiie  cabinet  eouncik  was  being  held,  thai 
the  ^*  happy  family^  had  become  so  seriously  disunited,  thai  all  the  owls 
and  nits,  Mid  other  noxions  vermin,  were  to  be  turned  out  of  the  cage^- 
and  nothing  left  but  respectable  animals,  whose  steadiness  of  ehanctar 
ofiPered  a  certain  guarantee  for  the  propriety  of  their  conduct.  But  idhat 
was  the  fi&ct  ?  A  monkey  and  a  sloth  were  tiumed  adrift,  and  the  owls 
and  rats  still  kept  their  places !  A  g^ood  deal  of  mischief,  and  some 
stupidity,  were  carted  away ;  but  quite  enough  of  both  was  left  to  excite 
the  apprehensions  of  the  wise,  and  provoke  the  anger  of  the  impatient. 
The  substitutions  were  not  so  much  amiss,  but  in  only  one  instance  did 
the  "  happy  family,"  or  the  public,  derive  any  advantage  firom  the 
change.  For  the  rest,  it  was  all  hocus-pocus  ;  you  looked  for  the  pea 
under  one  thimble,  and  it  turned  up  under  another  I  So  much  for  the 
expected  cabinet  changes. 

Slight  as  they,  however,  were,  they  gave  rise  not  only  to  the  amusing 
episode  wluch  enlivened  the  first  night's  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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but  to  the  catastrophe  which  has  hroagfat  the  Whig  epic  so  suddenly  to 
aaend. 

In  the  recriminatory  <*  explanations'*  whidi  took  place  between  the 
then  premier  and  his  ex-fbreign  secretary,  it  was  broadly  laid  down  hy  the 
former,  that  a  properly-organised  calnnet  resembled  nothing  so  much  as 
Mr.  Albany  Brown's  new  Marionette  Theatre,  in  which  the  actors — no 
matter  how  smart  and  independent  ihey  seemed — were  utterly  incapable 
of  peiferming  a  single  function  till  set  in  motion  by  a  power  over  their 
heads,  and  that  any  puppet  venturing  to  act  upon  its  own  responsibility, 
was  doomed  to  an  ineviable  fiasco  imd  its  attendant  disgrace.  It  was 
argued,  on  the  ether  hand,  by  the  ejected  minister,  that  so  tar  from  being, 
as  people  supposed,  a  vnivmal  firebrand,  he  had  cleariy  established  ms 
ineontestible  right  to  the  title  of  a  wet-blanket, — ^no  brisk  lucifer-match, 
but  a  quiet,  sedate  extinguisher ;  and  he  showed,  in  the  most  convindag 
manner,  that — ^like  the  ^rnous  Monsieur  Jonxdain — he  had,  after  all,  the 
right  to  say:  ''Far  ma  foi,  il  y  a  plus  de  quarante  ans  que  je  fais  da 
brouhaha  sans  que  j'en  susse  ;  et  je  vous  suis  le  plus  oblige  du  monde  ds 
n'avDir  appris  eela.** 

The  iSseossioa  was,  on  the  whole,  not  so  much  a  questbn  of  prm- 
ciples  as  of  politeness,  for  both  sides  seemed  bent  upon  proving  that  they 
had  repudiated  all  thsir  antecedents ;  and  the  only  fiet  of  any  eonse^ 
quence  elicited  by  it  was,  that  stetemanship  and  eourtesy  do  not  always 
go  hand-in-haiid : 

^Non  bene  oonveniunt,  nee  in  unft  sede  morantar." 

Afver  the  men  came  the  measures. 

We  frill  take  the  most  noteble  amongst  them— the  new  Reform  Bill— 
a  rickaufft  of  the  eld  hash,  converted  into  an  oOa  podrida. 

It  was  brought  smoking  to  the  toUe  by  the  chief  cook,  and  the  won* 
dering  i^nests,  who  had  somehow  got  an  inkling  that  there  was  something 
in  the  <£sh  to  suit  every  palate,  began  to  lick  their  tins,  like  Sancho  at 
the  wedding-feast  of  Camacho  the  Ridi;  but,  thoueK  each  got  aome^ 
tidng,  they  also— like  the  hungry  squire — were  doomed  to  disiqfipmntment. 
The  chef,  after  saymg  grace,  took  off  the  lid  of  the  0Ua,  and  poured 
Icvth  the  contents. 

First  came  the  five-pound  franchise^  mto  which  the  Manchester  men 
iocootiiientlT  thrust  their  forks,  as  they  no  less  eagerly  did  into  the 
ooeupation  franchise;,  and  the  fort^-sbiHii^  taz-myer;  but  these  was 
nothmg  else  to  their  taste,  and  m  vain  they  looked  for  universal  sufiage 
and  the  ballot 

Then  followed  a  bevy  of  sewly-conglomerBted  boroughs,  that  caae 
loHing  out  fike  dumplings,  lor  which  both  Whigs  and  Tories  inmie« 
dktely  began  to  scramble ;  some  burnt  their  mounis,  others  complained 
that  what  they  got  was  cold ;  and  the  Conservatives  found  that  their 
dumplings  had  nothing  in  them,  and  that  all  the  plums  weie  in  the 
Qdmiet  pudding. 

The  majority  of  the  Irish,  and  a  few  of  the  English  gentleBeB,  whose 
appetitea  were  keener  than  their  tastes  were  delieate,  made  a  rash  at  the 
'*  no-property  quidificatien  ;'*  the  friends  of  the  Jews  congratulated  them- 
selves on  the  oath-abolishing  danse ;  Mr.  Hume,  and  the  out-and-out 
Reformers,  with  maws  capacious  enough  to  swallow  anything,  bolted  the 
fittle  bonogh  of  St  Alban's,  and  <' opeM  their  pondems  jaws'' to  take  m 
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Harwich,  Ipswicb,  and  heaven  knows  how  many  more  of  the  disfran- 
chised by  anticipation ;  but  instead  of  crunching  this  agreeable  food,  they 
got  nothing  but  the  refuse  of  the  olla,  the  warmed-up  legs,  wings,  livers, 
and  gizzards  of  all  the  obscene  birds  that  were  strangled  by  Schedule  A^ 
and  tossed  into  the  caldron  of  1832,  to  be  again  fished  out  in  the  present 
year  of  grace,  just  twenty  years  afterwards. 

And  all  the  while  the  little  man-cook  kept  mbbing  his  chin,  and 
smiling  as  complacently  as  if  he  had  turned  out  a  dinner,  irreproachable 
in  every  particular. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  various  guests  prepared  to  discuss  the 
viands,  when,  like  j^riel  in  the  Enchanted  Island,  *^  enter  Palmerstoni 
like  a  harpy ;  claps  his  wings  upon  the  table,  and,  with  a  quaint  device, 
the  banquet  vanisnes ;"  that  is  to  say,  the  little  man-cook  disappears,  with 
all  his  marmitonSf  leaving  to  others  the  task  of  ministering  to  the  fbast 

But  before  we  let  them  go,  let  us  give  a  God-speed  to  one  of  the  party, 
mth  the  earnest  hope  that  he,  at  leasts  may  never  come  back  to  have  a 
finger  in  the  Ministerial  pie. 

It  was  said  of  an  emment  statesman  that  he  possessed  the  art  of  so 
softening  the  pain  of  a  refusal,  as  to  make  the  disappointed  applicant  feel» 
when  he  withdrew,  that  he  had  received  a  boon.  No  man  living,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  ever  fell  into  such  a  mistake  who  was  a  suitor  at 
ike  Colonial-office  while  its  destinies  were  swayed  by  the  mild  and  con- 
ciliating nobleman,  whom  nothing  but  sheer  force  could  ever  remove 
from  that  department.  The  rule  with  him  was,  to  confer  a  favour  as  if 
he  were  giving  physic ;  you  took  it  because  you  wanted  it :  but  the  way 
the  dose  was  made  up  deprived  the  patient  of  all  the  benefit  he  might 
have  derived  from  the  medicine.  The  only  wonder  was,  how,  under  such 
circumstances,  men  could  be  reduced  to  such  a  strait  of  misery  as  to  seek  for 
colonial  appointments.  What  was  your  &te  when  you  were  nominated? 
Hampered  with  a  load  of  instructions,  as  heavy  and  multifiuious  as  the 
contents  of  the  basket  earned  by  Amine's  porter  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
—you  staggered  under  your  burden,  and  damaged  everybody  who  came 
in  contact  with  them. 

First  you  snubbed  your  colonists,  and,  having  done  so,  found  you  had 
''exceeded  your  authority;'*  then  you  administered  sofb-sawder,  and  were 
told,  in  the  next  despatch,  that  '^  the  dignity  of  her  Majesty's  government 
was  compromised  by  inappropriate  concessions ;"  then  you  took  '*  a  medium 
course,"  and  were  reproached  with  'Mndedsion;**  till,  like  the  unlucky 
drummer  in  the  stoi^,  gut  avait  la  main  malheureuse^  you  got  bewildered 
altogether,  struck  right  and  left,  now  hard,  now  soft,  without  method  or 
consideration,  and  then,  perchance,  you  earned  the  approval  of  your  chief 
—a  fool's  Paradise,  which  you  enjoyed  tiU  your  dream  was  broken  by  an 
ignominious  recal. 

This  was  the  fate  of  the  civil  governor. 

If  you  chanced  to  be  a  military  man,  trained  in  the  best  school  of  arms, 
and  wearing  the  well-earned  laurels  of  half  a  century  of  honourable  and 
distinguished  service,  you  were  belaboured  with  military  criticism  by  one 

That  never  set  a  souadron  in  the  field, 
Nor  the  division  or  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster. 
And  worse  than  this — though  the  cudgelling  of  ''plumed  ignorance**  is 
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hard  enough  to  bear — migrepresentation  was  added  to  censure,  and  every 
fault  of  home  misgovernment  was  saddled  upon  the  faithful  but  friendless 
servant 

But  let  us  change  this  theme,  which  grows  too  sad, 
and  turn  to  something  livelier. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  Parliament,  a  word  must  be  given  to  its  do- 
mestic arrangement.  The  '*  restauration  "  of  the  House  (a  word  very 
much  objected  to  by  one  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  who  prefers  the  truly 
British  expression,  '^  a  cook's  shop,"  as  more  expressive)  furnishes  matter 
for  a  new  version  of  the  feud  between  '^  the  belly  and  the  members;"  only 
in  this  case  it  is  not  the  Members  who  quarrel  with  the  belly,  but  with 
what  they  put  into  it,  and  the  price  they  pay  for  the  attempt  to  satisfy 
their  appetites. 

One  honourable  gentleman,  who  has  probably  gone  as  near  the  wind 
in  the  qualification-clause  as  it  was  possible  to  do,  objects  vehemently  to 
the  quality  of  his  wine.  It  is  neither  dry  nor  m^ow,  neither  nutty  nor 
fruity,  neither  light  nor  full-bodied.  It  won't  inspire  him  with  eloquence, 
like  the  port  Mr.  Pitt  used  to  drink.  When  he  gets  upon  his  legs  after 
dinner,  he  finds  he  has  nothing  to  say;  and  the  only  thing  he  recollects  ia^ 
that  what  he  drinks  costs  him  six  shillings  a  bottle,  and  isn't  really  worth 
half  the  money.  Another  honourable  member  makes  '*  prandial  ortho- 
doxy" the  theme  of  his  discourse,  and  complains  of  most  heterodox  bills 
of  fare  on  Fridays,  suggesting  that  a  certain  '*  beef-and-mutton  man" 
should  be  struck  off  the  committee,  and  a  well-known  lover  of  stewed 
eels  and  soupe-maigre  take  his  place,  in  order  to  prevent  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic fast  from  too  literally  accomplishing  that  Church's  intention. 
Finally,  a  noble  lord,  who  appears  to  add  the  office  of  caterer  to  his 
other  niunerous  employments,  rises  in  his  place,  and  instead  of  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  providing  for  some  legislative  necessity, 
produces  a  bill  of  fare,  the  charges  in  wliich  he  gravely  contrasts  with 
those  made  at  the  Blue  Posts,  the  Rainbow,  the  Coal  Hole,  and  other 
polite  places  of  post-prandial  resort  in  London,  proving  to  a  demonstra- 
tion that  "  two  chops — one  to  follow,"  can  be  had  **  in  that  House"  for 
the  reasonable  sum  of  one  shilling ;  that  eightpence  covers  the  damage, 
there  as  elsewhere,  of  "  one  sassage,  one  mashed  'tater,  one  bread ;"  and 
that  there  really  is  nothmg  "  infisimous"  in  charging  a  fourpenny-bit  for 
a  "go"  of  g^n. 

These  gastronomic  difficulties  discussed,  the  House  addresses  itself  to 
other  socid  questions.  Light  and  heat,  ventilation  and  decoration,  come 
successively  on  the  tapis.  The  intentions  of  Dr.  Reid  are  held  to  be 
"  wicked  or  charitable"  according  to  the  bias  of  the  speakers ;  and,  like 
the  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet,"  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  he  brings  <*urs  from 
heaven  or  blasts  from  hell."  Others  assail  Sir  Charles  Barry  with  praise 
as  well  as  blame,  one  party  extollmg  the  beauty  of  the  mediaeval  embel- 
lishments, and  another  consigning  all  middle-age  ornaments  to  perdition. 
The  objectors  are  the  most  numerous.  One  member  sees  no  advantage 
in  substituting  old  lamps  for  new ;  another  thinks  that  the  lights  would 
be  better  inside  the  House  than  out  of  it ;  a  third  inquires  if  it  was  the 
architect's  design  to  brick  up  "strangers"  as  the  mummy  was  bricked 
t^  which  they  lately  found  in  the  Speaker's  dining-room;  and  a  fourth 
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inggestB,  that  if  ladies  are  admitted  to  hear  the  dehate,  they  ought  not  to 
he  concealed  behind  a  grating,  like  professed  nuna  or  odaKsquesy  bnt  give 
the  House  at  least  the  light  of  their  countenances,  if  no  light  can  be  ob- 
tained from  any  other  quarter.  The  alarmists  muster  in  great  force. 
Gentlemen  are  warned  against  sitting  under  the  lamps,  because  they  leak; 
and  though  it  may  be  very  adrisable  to  throw  oil  upon  an  angry  discos- 
sion,  it  is  not  quite  so  agreeable  to  have  it  poured  over  your  best  coat 
The  candelabra  are  described  as  worse  than  the  sword  of  Damocles:  that  | 
only  threatened  to  drop ;  but  these  fall  in  real  earnest,  and  find  their  way 
through  the  floor  of  the  House,  carrying  with  them  any  tmfortnnate 
member  who  may  happen  to  be  within  their  range.  Mr.  Hume  is  afraid 
of  a  heavy  tumble  if  he  ventures  an  incautious  step — (we  don*t  ailnde  to 
his  le^slative  efforts ;  they  are  past  praying  for)— on  the  polished  marble 
and  ^azed  tiles ;  and  strangers  have  a  great  deal  to  say  against  the  cold 
stone  floors  in  Westminster  Hall — the  largest  waittng-roora  in  Europe, 
where  forty  or  fifty  **  Saxons'*  are  nightly  compelled  to  stand  fiar  hours, 
^like  so  many  felons  in  custody,"  till  they  can  obtain  admission  into  the 
gallery  of  that  House  from  which  all  the  members  appear  to  be  so 
desirous  of  escaping. 

We  have  been  long  enough  pent  within  the  walls  of  8L  Stephen^s ; 
let  us  change  the  lur,  and  see  what  has  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  the 
town. 

And  first,  let  us  go  to  the  Princess's  Theatre,  and  see  the  Keans. 
Here,  "  King  John  "  has  been  put  on  the  sta^  in  an  admirable  manner 
as  regards  costume  and  scenery,  white  John  tine  King  is  better  played  by 
Charles  Kean  than  he  has  been  since  King  John  Kemble  quitted  the 
Stage. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  things  that  has  hiq>pened-^-except  the  downfal  of 
the  Whigs— has  been  the  re-opening  of  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  with  Bfr. 
Mitchell^  incomparable  troupe  of  Parisian  artistes.  Hie  French  stage 
has  produced  many  marvels  of  talent,  even  in  our  own  time,  but  pro- 
bably the  most  marvellous  of  all  is  that  wondrous  creature  who  ia  siX 
called  MademoiseUe  Dejazet. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety. 

What  she  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago — all  life,  and  fire,  and  wit> 
and  sauciness — she  still  remains.  Go  to  see  her  in  the  ^Marqtns  de 
Laumn,"  all  ye  who  wish  to  know  what  it  was  that  made  society  so  enter- 
taining in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Yon  have,  in  Dejazef s  imper- 
sonation of  the  gay,  reckless  hero  of  the  piece,  a  perfect  tranaeript  of  a 
class  with  which,  except  at  her  hands,  we  are  only  familiar  by  tradition. 
How  excellent)  too,  is  the  acting  of  Lafont  I  Woold  that  our  owA  sta^ 
oould  produce  one  like  him  I 

Bnt  while  we  speak  of  those  whose  genins  lefnses  to  let  them  grow 
old,  we  must  not  forget  that  immortal  evergreen,  that  toneful  laaret, 
the  untiring  Braham.  Aged  men  were  boys  when  he  waa  in  tlie 
zenith  of  his  fame :  when  Nelson  fell  at  Trafalgar,  he  sang  the  hero's 
monody;  when  our  armies  triumphed  in  the  Peninsula,  his  voioe  re- 
wardea  those  who  could  not  share  m  the  exploits  of  their  fellowHxmntiy- 
men ;  when,  flushed  with  victory,  the  Duke  at  length  returned,  his  were 
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tke  notes  that  loudest  luuled  tbe  conqueror's  retuxn*  And  now — wttb 
the  weight  of  fourscore  years  upon  his  shoulders — a  feather-weight  for 
him — ''the  yeteran,"  as  he  is  emphatieally  called,  to  distti^ish  him 
from  other  men,  comes  boldty  forward,  and — ^first  assurmg  Mr.  Stammers 
and  the  public  that  he  is  still  "blessed  with  health  ^id  strength" — 
breaks  forth  in  print  to  the  tune  of  *'  The  Soldier  tired,"  as  the  prelude 
only  to  his  more  legitimate  vocal  exertions,  and  ''dares  again  the 
field"  at  Exeter  Hall;  and  so  dares  it,  that  those  amongst  his  audience 
who  hear  him  for  the  first  time,  inquire  doubtingly  who  the  young  man 
is  whose  voice  thrills  them  with  so  much  pleasure ;  and  when  they  are 
told  that  hb  name  is  Braham,  go  home  under  tbe  agreeable  impression 
that  they  have  been  listening  to  the  wonderful  ten<Nr*s  great-granoson ! 

We  can  only  account  for  the  perpetual  juvenility  of  Mademoiselle 
Dejazet  and  Mr.  Braham  by  supposing  that  the  lady  has  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  the  Patent  Casstus — advertised,  we  believe,  in  1^ 
fly-leaves  of  this  Magaadne — ^which  "  preserves  all  the  vital  organs  from 
pressure ;"  and  that  the  gentleman  refuses  to  indue  his  limbs  in  all  other 
integuments  save  "  Marshall's  Idoneous  trousers,"  which  we  are  assured 
''can  be  worn  without  the  aid  of  braces  or  straps,"  and  have  that 
"  graceful  flow  over  the  boot,"  which,  like  peace  of  mind,  a  well-boiled 
potato,  or  a  correct  estimate,  is  "so  seldom  obtained,  yet  so  much 
sought  after." 

It  is,  after  all,  to  the  daily  advertisements  we  must  turn  for  everything 
that  is  to  bring  either  consolation  or  enjoyment  We  have  been 
threatened — ^by  ourselves — with  Invasion,  for,  to  the  best  of  our  beli^, 
the  French  have  never  given  the  subject  a  thought,  beyond  caricaturing 
the  Panic  in  the  Charivari— wndy  like  the  serpents'  teeth  sown  by  Cad- 
mus, the  numberless  letters  sent  to  the  Times,  are  one  and  all  redolent 
of  armed  men.  Every  hedgerow  in  Kent  and  Sussex  bristles  with  belli- 
gerent, hawbucks,  cohorts  of  chaw-bacons  encamp  upon  our  commons, 
whole  regiments  of  whapstraws  lie  in  ambush  in  our  chalkpits ;  the  covers 
are  alive  with  patriotic  poachers!  Woe  to  the  French  if  once  they  ex- 
pose themselves  to  our  smockfrocked  and  gaitered  Guerillas — ^if  they 
come  within  range  of  the  sharpshooters  of  Surrey,  or  oppose  a  iront  to 
the  warriors  of  the  Weald.  There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  convert  a 
labouring  and  peace-loving  population  into  a  well-disciplined  army ;  you 
have  but  to  say  the  word,  and  the  thing  is  done  to  your  hand.  If  you 
doubt  it,  take  up  the  first  newspaper  you  meet  with.  What  do  you 
read  there  ?  "  For  seven  guineas  onljr" — the  price  is  too  ridiculously 
low  to  be  worth  a  moment's  consideration — you  may  equip  yourself  from 
top  to  toe  in  a  bran-new  rifle  uniform,  of  visible  or  invisible  green, 
/eutlle  morUf  or  any  sylvan  shade  you  please;  and  for  only  "seven 
guineas"  more,  a  weapon  is  put  into  your  hands  that  will  shoot  round  a 
comer,  and  with  its  conical— or  comical — ^balls,  hit  eveiything  you  aim 
at,  the  safest  objects  to  bring  down  being  those  entirely  out  of  sight. 
There  is,  however,  one  piece  of  advice  offered  by  the  "Metropolitan 
Rifle  Club"  connected  with  these  weapons,  which  we  think  somewhat 
superfluous*  That  body  strongly  impresses  upon  all  other  clubs  through- 
out the  kingdom  the  necessity  for  having  only  one  bore.  There  was  little 
need  of  this  suggestion ;  the  recommendation  was  Afai^  accompli — ^there 
15   but  "  one  bore"  already,  and  that  is  the  whole  rifle-humbug  it0el£ 
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Stock,  lock,  and  barrel,  it  is  as  crying  a  nuisance  as  the  converse  of  its 
own  purpose,  the  peace-patter  of  Cobden.  If  we  must  have  riflemen, 
let  us  organise  them  in  true  military  i^hion — ^let  them  be  real  soldiers, 
not  amateur  sportsmen — ^model  them  aflter  the  fashion  of  '^the  fighting 
division"  in  the  Peninsula,  and  then  we  shall  know  how  to  give  a  good 
account  of  the  enemy  when  it  falls  to  our  lot  to  deal  with  him. 

Having  settled  the  point  about  '' consolation,"  let  us  see  what  the 
advertisements  offer  us  in  the  way  of  "enjoyment." 

Electro -biology  is  supposed  by  many  not  only  to  possess  extraordinaiy 
virtues,  but  to  exhibit  vast  attractions.  Of  its  virtues,  our  opinion  is 
about  as  exalted  as  Falstaff's  idea  of  Dame  Qaickly's  womanhood ;  and 
with  respect  to  its  attractions,  when  we  can  discover  what  pleasure  there 
is  in  paralysing  the  functions  of  the  weak,  or  in  neutralising  the  faculties 
of  those  whose  memory,  will,  and  ordinary  sensations  have  already  been 
mpaired  by  disease,  we  shall  be  very  happy  to  commend  the  new 
"  science.**  Meanwhile  we  leave  this  "  enjoyment"  to  that  part  of  the 
community  for  whom  Nature  has  no  charms  till  she  has  first  been  ex- 
hausted and  then  galvanised. 

We  had  hoped  tiiat  the  flea-bitten  public  had  had  enough  of  that  kind 
of  gratification,  but  it  seems  we  were  wrong.     There  is  a  certain  indivi* 
dual,  calling  himself  Herr  Leirdersdorf,  who  announces  the  removal  from 
one  part  of  the  town  to  another  of  "  a  cabinet*'  which,  he  says,  "  have 
gained  for  him  so  much  renown.**     When  these  words  first  caught  our 
eye,  we  paused  admiringly.      "  Who  is  Herr  Leirdersdorf?**  we  asked. 
'*  Is  that  a  German  designation — a  nam  de  guerre  of  the  penultimate 
Foreign  Secretary  ?"     He,  we  know,  has  just  removed  a  Cabinet,  and  a 
good  deal  of  what  the  world  calls  "  renown**  has  accrued  to  him  by  the 
act ;  but  Herr  Leirdersdorf  takes  credit  to  himself — ^not  for  the  removal, 
but  the  article  removed,  a  thing  quite  out  of  the  question.     We  must 
examine  the  matter  a  little  closer.     We  do  so,  and  then  discover  that  the  ' 
Cabinet  he  alludes  to  is  a  collection  of  '^  Russian  fleas!**     Every  traveller 
north  of  the  Vistula  knows  by  fiital  experience  how  easily  such  a  collec- 
tion may  be  made.     The  very  first  bed  he  sleeps  in; — ^no,  not  sleeps, 
that  is  impossible — lies  down  upon,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar,  will 
convince  him  in  less  than  five  minutes  that  Russian  fieas  are  no  rarity, 
nor,  unless  he  is  strangely  minded,  will  he  count  them  among  the  patemid 
blessings  diffused  over  tluit  mighty  empire.     If  questioned  as  to  the  legi- 
timate uses  of  Siberia,  the  tortured  traveller  would  unhesitatingly  say 
that  it  was  the  proper  place  to  which  his  midnight  companions  de- 
served to  be  banished  ;  no  hatred  of  his  species  could  be  strong  enough 
to  induce  him  to  wish  them  farther  south.     And  yet  the  painstaking 
Leirdersdorf  has  actually  taken  the  trouble  to  import  a  cargo  of  Russian 
fleas !    How  he  accomplished  his  task  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire.     Let 
us  hope  that  when  he  did  so,  his  motive  was — to  civilise  them ! 

But  in  discussing  the  merits  of  this  fashionable  collection,  we  find  our- 
selves on  the  threshold  of  that  Emporium  of  Entertainment,  **  Saville 
House,**  in  Leicester-square.  We  could  scarcely  have  brought  our 
homily  more  appropriately  to  a  close  than  at  a  spot  where  the  public  can 
so  readily  forget  what  is  not  attractive  elsewhere.  Entrex  done,  Mes- 
sieurs et  Dames.     Happiness  is  cheap  at  a  shilling ! 
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A  spring  now  he  is  dead!-~ 
Of  what  ?— of  thorns : 
These  may  grow  still,  bat,  ah  I  what  Spring  beside  I 

The  death  of  a  great  poet  is  felt  aa  a  national  calamitir ;  it  sends  a 
pang  into  eveiy  <nicle,  and  scarcely  a  fftaoilj  whose  hearth  does  not  seem 
iot  the  time  desolate.  His  name,  cherahedy  loved,  famiharlj  spoken, 
belonged  to  all,  as  that  of  a  friend  and  brother.  A  thousand  recollec- 
tions are  mixed  up  with  his  thonghts,  which  have  been  adopted,  natu- 
salised,  repeated  iuTC^antarily  by  coundees  admirers,  of  whom,  in  his  own 
secluded,  peaoefal  retreat^  the  object  of  snch  fervent  regard  probably 
never  di^samt.  If  this  be  the  case  with  all  the  great  anthm  whose  fiune 
18  world-wide;,  how  truly  is  it  so  with  him  whose  death  comes  with  the 
ohiUing  winds  of  March. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 

Or  frost  to  flowers  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear 

When  first  the  white  thorn  blows— 
Snob,  Lycidas,  thy  loss ! 

Moore  the  poet  is  dead  I  Why  do  we  grieve  so  much  to  hear  the 
ImeH,  since  it  is  merely  a  signal  of  peace  after  long  suffering,  a  dose  of 
pBin  and  sorrow — the  last  sound  that  ends  a  tale  of  lingering,  Avearine 
affiction  ?  We  should  rather  rejoice  than  mourn  that  the  spirit  which 
has,  alas !  too  long  hopelessly  struggled  to  release  itself  from  its  earthly 
trammels,  is  free  at  last :  but  the  word  '^  Death"  is  so  startling,  so  annihi- 
lating to  Hope,  that  vainly  we  strive  to  suppress  the  painful  sense  of 
regret,  but  feel  as  if  diere  had  been  no  cause  for  mourning  till  now, 
^though  that  eloquent  tongue  has  long  been  mute — ^that  melodious  voice 
long  silent,  which,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  breathed  the  very  soul 
of  music  into  the  world  we  have  lived  in. 

Yes— grief  wiD  have  way. 

We  have  paid  his  memory  the  tribute  of  our  tears ;  let  us  endeavour 
ziow  to  do  homage  to  his  genius. 

That  genius  shines  forth  under  every  possible  aspect,  changing  its  out- 
ward form  with  the  varying  impulses  ct  the  poet's  career,  but,  in  all  its 
phaees,  ever  true  to  itself.  An  outline  of  his  life  will  assist  us  in  carry- 
ing on  our  subject. 

Thomas  Moore  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  May,  1780,  in  Aungier- 
streel^  Dublin,  where  his  fSeither  carried  on  a  small  trade  in  spirits  and 
grocery — a  condition  of  life  which  the  poet  never  thought  to  conceal  or 
mystify,  though  he  might  have  ckimed  ihe  army  as  his  progenitor's 
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profession,  for  hb  &tber,  growing  tired  of  a  business  which  was  not 
nnremunerative,  obtained  a  quartermaster's  commission,  and  in  that 
capacity  *'  did  the  state  some  service.''  Of  his  'parents,  Moore  always 
spoke  m  the  most  affectionate  terms,  and  in  the  Preface  to  the  '<  Col- 
lected Edition"  of  his  works,  he  says :  "  At  home,  a  most  amiable  firther, 
and  a  mother  such  as  in  heart  and  head  has  rarely  been  equalled,  fur- 
nished me  with  that  purest  stimulus  to  exertion — ^the  desire  to  please 
those  whom  we,  at  once,  both  love  and  respect"  Another  record  of  his 
loye  for  his  mother — the  holiest  tie  that  links  us  to  earth— is  also  to  be 
found  in  those  exquisite  lines  beginning,  "  Thej  tell  us  of  an  Indian 
tree,"  which  he  wrote  in  a  pocket-book  in  1822.  That  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  his  father's  original  calling,  though  he  no  doubt  thought  him 
aboye  it,  the  following  anecdote  sufficiently  testifies.  When  introduced 
by  the  Earl  of  Moira  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  his  translation  of  "  Anacreon,"  his  royal  hifl^hness  mquired  of  the 
poet  whether  he  were  not  the  son  of  Dr.  Moore,  the  author  of  '*  Zelaco  ?" 
'<  No,  sir,"  replied  Moore,  without  hesitation ;  **  my  father  was  a  grocer 
in  Dublb." 

To  the  parents  whom  he  thus  loyed  and  honoured,  the  poet  was  in- 
debted for  that  inappreciable  benefit,  a  good  education.  He  was  sent,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  an  excellent  school,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Whyte,  who, 
thirty  years  before,  had  been  the  nreceptor  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
— ^less  adyantageously  to  the  pupil  than  ia  Moore's  case — for  aA»r  about 
a  year's  trial,  uie  future  ''  orator,  dramatist,  minstrel,"  was  dismissed  by 
his  tutor  as  <'  an  incorrigible  dunce."  Moore,  however,  was  one  of  Mr. 
Whyte's  favourite  scholars — his  <*  «Aof£7-8cholar,"  as  he  himself  says ; 
and  the  development  of  his  poetic  faculty  received  early  encouragement 
from  his  master,  who  had  a  passion  for  private  theatricals,  and  was  a 
great  writer  of  those  happily  exploded  excrescences,  called  prologues  and 
epilogues.  Like  Pope,  Moore  ^'  lisped  in  numbers  ;*'  but  he  observes, 
'*  at  what  age  I  began  to  act,  sing,  and  write,  I  am  really  unable  to  say." 
It  must  have  been  very  soon,  for  he  figures  on  the  playbill  of  a  prtvate 
theatre,  as  an  epilogue-writer,  in  the  year  1790,  and  he  tells  us  that  he 
even  thinks  he  had  written  something  earlier  than  that  But  he  first 
appeared  legitimately  in  print  in  the  *<  Dublin  Anthologia"  of  1793, 
where  he  was  welcomed  as  ''  our  esteemed  correspondent,  T.  M."  In  the 
following  year  he  addressed  a  sonnet,  in  the  same  magazine,  to  Mr. 
Whyte,  and  —  though  these  attempts  are  said  to  have  promised  no 
more  than  Byron's  earliest  efforts — thenceforward  the  poet's  vocation 
was  fixed. 

From  Mr.  Whyte's  school  he  was  transferred  to  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin ;  the  restrictions  on  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  whose  faith  the  young 
poet  was  bom,  havmg  been  so  far  modified,  in  1793,  as  to  admit  of  his 
being  ^*  among  the  filnt  of  the  young  Helots  of  the  land  who  hastened  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  new  privilege,  of  being  educated  in  their  country's 
university."  Here  he  became  an  earnest  student,  but  no  less  zealously 
did  he  worship  the — ^not  '*  thankless"  muse,  and  after  this  g^uise  :  ^'  It 
was,  I  think,"  he  says,  *'  a  year  or  two  after  my  entrance  into  college,  that 
a  masque,  written  by  myself,  and  of  which  I  had  adapted  one  of  the  songs 
to  the  air  of  Haydn's  Spirit-song,  was  acted,  under  our  own  humble  roof 
in  Aungier-street,  by  my  elder  sister,  myself,  and  one  or  two  other  young 
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persons.     The  little  drawing-room  over  the  shop  was  our  grand  place  of 

representation,  and  young ,  now  an  eminent  professor  of  music  in 

Dublin,  enacted  for  us  the  part  of  orchestra  at  the  pianoforte."  But  be- 
fore he  ventured  on  the ''  masque,"  he  had  trained  hunself  to  loftier  flights 
than  a  tributary  verse  to  his  quondam  schoolmaster;  for  the  same  year 
that  witnessed  the  production  of  the  sonnet  to  Mr.  Whyte,  saw  also  his 
first  translation,  or  paraphrase,  rather,  of  the  Fifth  Ode  of  Anacreon  ; 
and  the  praise  which  he  received  for  this,  and  otber  versions  of  odes  of  the 
Bard  of  Teos,  stimulated  him  to  complete  the  translation,  which  gave  the 
youthful  poet  his  first  sobriquet, 

Moore  remained  at  the  university,  diligently  working  at  his  labour  of 
love,  and,  moreover,  ''  hiving  knowledge  with  each  studious  year,"  tili 
1799,  when,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  left  Ireland  for  the  first  time,  and 
proceeded  to  London,  *'  with  the  two  not  very  congenial  objects,  of  keep- 
ing my  terms  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  publishing,  by  subscription,  my 
translation  of  Anacreon."  Along  these  parallel,  but  widely  dissimilar 
paths  to  fame,  he  could  not  have  travelled  far,  as  we  hear  no  more  of 
Themis,  though  much  of  the  Muso ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  he  soon 
abandoned  the  law  for  the  more  ''congeniar*  occupation  of  the  poet, 
having  succeeded,  in  1800,  in  finding  a  publisher  for  the  Anacreon. 
Moore's  reputation  was  made  at  once  by  this  production ;  scholars  ad- 
mired his  learning  and  critical  skill,  and  poets  hailed  another  master  of 
the  lyre.  Ilfaisaitfortuney  also,  in  society,  where  his  sparkling  wit  and 
graceful  verse  made  him  an  ever-welcome  guest ;  and,  befiiended  alike  by 
Prince  and  Peer,  he  was  soon  lance  in  the  most  brilliant  circles.  It  was 
an  intoxicating  and  dangerous  world  for  one  so  young;  and  much,  under 
the  circumstances,  may  fairly  be  said  in  extenuation  of  the  poems  which 
he  published,  in  1802,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Thomas  Little,  the 
second  sobriquet  by  which  he  was  distinguished.  In  spite  of  the  licence 
by  which  they  were  blemished,  and  for  which  no  one,  afterwards,  was 
more  sorry  than  himself — witness  the  alterations  and  omissions  in  the  "Col- 
lected Edition" — there  was  so  much  of  the  real  poetic  fire  in  them,  that 
his  popularity,  if  not  his  fame,  was  greatly  increased  by  their  publication. 

While  it  was  in  its  zenith,  the  young  poet,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  his  kind  friend,  Lord  Moira,  received  the  appointment  of  registrar 
of  prizes  in  the  Bermudas ;  and  for  those  beautiful  islands  he  sailed  in  the 
Phaeton  frigate,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1803.  The  memory  of  the 
shores 

Where  Ariel  has  warbled,  and  Waller  has  stray'd, 
has  been  embalmed  by  Moore  in  verse  of  exquisite  sweetness,  with  all  that 
fidelity  which  marks  the  hand  of  a  master.  Every  poem  that  he  has  de- 
voted to  "  the  Summer  Isles*'  is  an  absolute  picture  ;  the  coral  groves 
shine  through  the  azure  waves,  the  perfumed  air  breathes  through  the 
orange-bowers ;  the  many-tinted  birds  people  the  lonely  glades  as  vividly 
in  the  poet's  lines  as  in  Nature  itself.  We  have  Basil  Hall's  testimony 
to  the  exactness  of  Moore's  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  and  are  ourselves 
in  a  position  to  vouch  for  their  accuracy.  For  this,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
the  poet's  visit  to  the  Bermudas  is  ever  freshly  remembered  tiiere.  There 
is  one  favourite  haunt,  where  his  name  has  been  given  to  a  fine  old  cala- 
bash* tree,  which  is  the  scene  of  more  joyous  alfresco  meetings  than  any 
other  spot  in  all  the  numerous  cluster  wntch  make  up  the  Summer  Isles. 
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It  lies  on  tbe  eastern  shore  of  the  Bey  of  Waisingham,  and  imaginatioii 
cannot  picture  a  more  delightful  retreat  when  the  sun  is  sinking  in  the 
west.  High  rocks,  eovered  to  the  summit  with  thickets  of  fragrant  cedar^ 
and  from  whose  interstiees  spring  the  graceful  coffee-plant,  m^  a  barrier 
on  that  side ;  and  beneath  the  rocks,  groves  of  orange,  and  lemon,  and 
pomegranate,  interspersed  with  the  broad-leafed  banMia,  and  the  feathery 
palmetto,  form  a  glowing  border  to  the  thick,  elastic  greensward,  at  one 
eoctremity  of  whi^  rises  ^  Moore's  calabash-tree.'*  At  a  short  distance, 
tbe  ripple  of  the  sea  breaks  gently  on  the  ear,  and  oyerhead  is  one  expanse 
of  purest  blue.     It  is  altogether  a  place 

For  love  to  sigh  in, 
For  bards  to  live  and  saints  to  die  in. 

Of  this  tree  Moore  speaks  in  those  exquisite  lines  to  his  friend  Joseph 
Atkinson,  beginning, 

'Twas  thus,  in  the  shade  of  a  calabash-tree, 
Witli  a  few  who  could  feel  and  remember  like  me, 
The  charm  that,  to  sweeten  my  goblet,  I  threw, 
Was  a  sigh  to  the  past,  and  a  blessing  on  you. 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  tlie  "  Collected  Edition,"  he  ad- 
verts with  much  pleasure  to  the  fact  of  his  name  being  still  a  household 
word  in  "  the  remote  Bermudas,"  and  makes  mention  of  one  of  the  large 
shell-fruits  of  "  the  calabash-tree"  which  a  young  officer,  quartered  there 
some  years  ago,  caused  to  be  fashioned  into  a  goblet,  "  tastefully 
mounted,"  with  an  appropriate  inscription,  and  which  he  subsequently 
presented  to  the  poet.  But  the  bard  has  not  added  a  fact  which  we 
happen  to  be  aware  of,  his  modesty  preventing  allusion  to  it,  that  on  the 
brim  of  the  goblet  were  engraved  the  well-known  lines : 

Drink  of  this  cup  ;  you'll  find  there's  a  spell  in 
Its  every  drop  *gainst  ttie  ills  of  mortality; 

though,  in  a  letter  to  the  donor,  he  expressed  his  almost  boyish  delight  ajk 
receiving  this  simple  token  of  regard  and  respect,  and  earnestly  invited 
his  young  friend  to  visit  him  at  Slopertoo,  and  "  drink  of  this  cup" — aa 
invitation  which,  we  suppose,  was  not  neglected. 

From  Bermuda,  after  writing,  amongst  many  others^  those  charming 
lines  to  Nea, 

Well,  peace  to  thy  heart,  though  anotlier's  it  be, 

which  he  embodied  in  his  "  Farewell,"  Moore  proceeded  to  North  Ame- 
rica, leaving  behind  him  a  deputy,  who,  in  after  years,  was  doomed  to 
*<  work  him  much  annoy ;"  and,  while  on  the  St  Lawrence,  gave  to  the 
world  the  celebrated  "Canadian  Boat-Song."  There  has  been  some  con- 
troversy respecting  the  origin  of  this  inr ;  but,  from  a  letter  published  in 
the  Times  a  short  time  since,  it  would  appear  that  the  French  have  little 
right  to  claim  it.  The  vmter,  Mr.  Ellis,  of  Bririrton,  says :  "  I  believe 
it  is  currently  understood  that  the  original  of  the  music  in  questioi  is 
Scottish ;  but  I  find  it,  in  my  copy  of  *  National  Airs,'  under  the  title 
of  *  Canachon,'  attributed  to  Avison,  the  Newcastle  musician,  who  died  in 
1770.  Probably  Avison  harmonised  the  ancient  air,  and  hence  it  wia 
affiliated  upon  him.  The  music  of  Avison's  air  possesses  all  the  cham 
and  character  of  the  national  melodies  of  Scotland." 

On  Moore's  return  to  England,  a  storm  of  criticism  on  his  "  Odes  and 
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Episdes"  awaited  hhn,  headed  by  FraDcis  ^e^'erj^  wiih  whom,  in  coiue- 
qaenoe,  he  fought  the  bloodless  duel  which  Lora  Byron  afterwards  satir- 
ised in  his  justly-proToked  but  indiscriminate  onshii4;ht.  As  a  set-off  to 
tibis  critieism,  Moore  says  he  was  also  greeted  by  a  letter  from  Stockholm, 
informing  him  that  *'the  IHinces,  Nobles,  and  Gentlemen  who  composed 
die  General  Chapter  of  the  most  Illustrious,  ESquestrian,  Secular,  and 
Cfaapteral  Order  of  St.  Joachim"  had  elected  him  a  knight  of  that 
Order.  But  he  seems  to  have  thought  the  honour  of  knighthood  more 
damaging  than  the  criticism,  for  he  declined  the  one  and  defied  the  other; 
reali^ng,  in  the  end,  two  fast  fri^ids  in  his  literary  antagonist  and  noble 
satuist. 

Having  referred  to  Lord  Byron,  we  shall  slightly  anticipate  the 
period  when  thmr  acquaintance  began,  to  speak  of  i£e  maimer  of  it.  It 
had  its  origin  after  a  somewhat  Irish  fashion*  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1810,  Moore,  finding  himself  aggrieved  by  an  offensive  passage  in  the 
^English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord 
Byron,  demanding  the  retractation  of  an  imputation  under  which  no 
gentleman — and  least  of  all  an  Irish  one  — permits  himself  to  lie. 
Lord  Byron  had  just  left  England  for  the  shores  which  he  immortalised 
in  the  two  first  cantos  of  *'  Childe  Harold,"  and  Moore^s  letter  was  en* 
trusted  for  delivery  to  Mr.  Hodgson ;  but  it  never  reached  the  wandering 
hard  until  after  it  had  been  referred  to  in  another  phase  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  poets.  A  year  and  a  half  elapsed  before 
Lord  Byron  returned  to  England,  and,  in  the  interim,  Moore  had  taken 
upon  himself  ^'  obligations,  both  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  which  make 
most  men — and  especially  those  who  have  nothing  to  bequeath — less 
willing  to  expose  tibemselves  unnecessarily  to  danger."  But  he  felt  it  due 
to  himself  to  follow  up  his  first  request  of  an  explanation,  though,  in 
doing  so,  he  resolved  upon  adopting  such  a  tone  of  conciliation  as  should 
not  only  prove  his  sincere  desire  for  a  pacific  result,  but  show  his  entire 
fineedom  from  any  angry  or  reaentfol  foeHng  in  taking  the  step.  The  death 
of  Lord  Byron's  motiier  delayed  his  purpose  for  a  time ;  but  as  soon  as 
decency  permitted,  he  wrote,  referring  to  his  former  letter,  expressing 
some  doubts  of  its  having  been  forwaaroed,  and  re-stating  the  question  in 
nearly  the  original  words.  Lord  Byion,  in  his  reply,  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention of  insulting  Moore ;  and  several  letters  passed  between  them,  with 
a  little  more  of  the  aigre-doux  in  them,  on  Lord  Byron's  part,  than 
Moore  altogether  liked.  However,  he  finally  declared  himself  '^  satisfied ;" 
'and,  upon  this  avowal.  Lord  Byron  at  once  frankly  reciprocated  the  ad- 
vances made  towards  a  more  friendly  understanding,  and,  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Rogers,  a  meeting  was  effected — ^in  which  Thomas  Camp- 
bell participated — ^which  estabHwed  a  friendship  that  was  never  broken. 
The  narrative  of  this  occurrence  is  told  by  Moore  with  the  utmost  impar- 
tiaHty  and  frankness,  and  the  whole  transaction  reflects  credit  on  both  the 
parties  concerned. 

Although  the  ^  Irish  Melodies,"  which  placed  Moore  at  the  head  of  all 
modem  lyrists,  were  commenced  in  1807,  it  is  not  in  that  character  that 
ire  purpose  yet  to  speak  of  him,  his  earlier  satirical  effusions  claiming 
precedence  in  the  order  of  publication.  He  began,  in  1808,  with  two 
short  poems  called  ^  Corruption'?  and  ''  Intolerance,"  and  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  **The  Sceptic,"  M  in  "the  stately,  Juvenalian  style  of  satire." 
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The  vein  was,  howeveT,  too  aerious  for  one  of  Moore's  lively  tempera- 
ment, and  they  met  with  little  success;  the  poet,  therefore,  seized  a 
lighter  weapon,  which  he  handled  with  a  skill  and  efficiency  that  lefk  him 
without  a  rival.  *'  The  Twopenny  Post-bag,"  written  under  the  pseudo- 
nyme  of  "  Thomas  Brown  the  Younger,"  was  the  first  that  appeared,  to 
be  followed  at  intervals  by  "  The  Memorial  to  Congress,"  and  "  The 
Fudge  Family ;"  and  never  did  satire  more  enliven  "  the  town"  than  these 
productions. 

Unrivalled  in  caricature,  un approached  in  lively  sarcasm,  unmatched 
in  epigrammatic  satire, — with  wit,  bright,  sparkling,  ready,  and  ceaseless, 
which  sprang  up  at  every  moment  when  he  turned  towimls  the  side  of 
humour, — this  part  of  his  wondrous  talent  was  always  directed  against 
meanness,  injustice,  untruth,  and  deceit^  with  an  aim  so  unerring 
that  every  shaft  told.  Laughter  irrepressible  follows  every  phrase,  every 
epithet,  in  these  humorous  poems,  so  well-placed,  so  telling,  so  comic,  and 
80  appropriate  are  his  pictures ;  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  those  who  were 
galled  by  his  arrows,  should  have  tried  to  turn  the  tables  against  him  by 
accusing  him  of  ingratitude.  But  the. charge  was  made  in  vain.  In  the 
days  when  "  Punch"  was  not,  Moore's  pungent  hits  at  "  reigning"  follies, 
delivered  in  brilliant  verse,  found  an  echo  on  every  tongue,  and  did  at  the 
time  what  the  pencil  of  Leech  and  the  prose  of  his  collaborators  do  now, 
showing  at  a  glance  the  comic  side  of  every  event,  and  never  failing  to 
bring  forth  as  vividly  the  ridicule  appropriate  to  the  subject.  But  against 
the  accusation  of  ingratitude — as  it  reUtes  to  the  then  Prince  Regent — 
Moore  successfully  defends  himself.  Li  what  did  the  obligations  consist 
which  he  owed  to  ''  Big  Ben  ?"  The  acceptance  of  a  dedication,  two 
dinners  at  Carlton  House,  and  an  invitation  to  the  great  feie  in  1811, 
where  golden  asses  bore  the  salt,  and  fishes — before  they  were  killed  by 
late  hours  and  claret — swam  down  the  middle  of  the  table.  Moore 
admits  that  he  was  wrong  in  quizzing  the  absurdities  which  accompanied 
the  princess  hospitality,  but  who  shall  accuse  liim  of  wrong  in  showing 
up  the  vices  of  one  of  the  most  sensual  men  who  ever  occupied  a  royal 
station  ? 

Much  of  Moore*8  satire,  however,  though  overflowing  with  wit,  was 
harmless  enough.  Take,  for  instance,  the  portrait  of  Qie  Mecseuas  of 
tailors,  sung  by  a  chorus  of  that  long-suffering  community  : 

Some  tnonarcbs  take  roundabout  ways  into  note. 
But  His  short  cut  to  fame  is — the  cut  of  his  coat ; 
Philip^s  son  thought  the  world  was  too  small  for  his  soul. 
While  our  Regent's  finds  room  in  a  laced  button-hole! 

Moore  hit  the  B«gent  harder  than  this,  it  is  true,  in  *<Tom  Crib's 
Memorial,"  but  then — the  subject  required  it. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  Moore's  satire,  after  all,  was  fun.  He 
revelled  in  it  with  all  the  keen  sense  of  enjoyment  which  belongs  to  his 
country,  and  both  the  "  Memorial"  and  "  The  Fudge  Family"  will  long 
attest — the  latter  as  long  as  fun  is  relished — ^the  ludicrous  aspect  under 
which  he  presented  his  subject.  Dynasties  may  change,  revolutions  subvert 
all  previous  forms  of  government,  but  the  *'  race  of  Jack  Sprats,"  as 
he  mcetiously  calb  the  French,  remains  in  all  its  essential  absurdities 
unaltered.     The  '^  old  counts  sipping  beer  in  the  sun"  are  not»  perfaapi^ 
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80  numerous  on  the  Boulevards  of  Pans  at  the  present  day  as  they  were 
at  the  time  Moore  wrote,  hut  even  now  there  is  no  lack  of  them ;  and  as 
for  the  Boulevards  themselves,  there  they  are,  with  their  "  houses  of  all 
architectures  yu  please ;"  there  is  still  the  same 

mixture  of  bonnets  and  bowers, 

Of  foliage  and  fr\\^pery,Jiacres  and  flowers ; 

and  "  if  one  loves  the  romantic,"  one  still 


sees 

Jew-clothesmeii,  like  shepherds,  reclin'd  under  trees. 

The  costume  may  vary  a  trifle,  but  the  Parisians  continue  the  same 
gay,  frivolous,  *'  half-savage — ^half-soft/*  people,  as  Moore  painted  them 
hve-and-thirty  years  ago, — and  his  sketch  will  be  true  to  the  end  of 
time. 

As  for  their  cooks,  they,  foKunately,  can  never  change.  Nor  is  the 
other  side  of  the  question  only  a  picture  of  the  past,  a  mere  dissolving 
view.  We  go  to  Paris  quicker  tlian  we  did,  and  give  ourselves  airs  as  if 
we  knew  all  about  it;  but  the  '^  parfait  Anglais"  very  much  resembles 
Bob  Fudg^,  and  as  for  the  Miss  Biddys,  they  are— by  the  latest  accounts 
— as  rife  as  ever. 

If  we  want  <<  fun*'  of  another  kind,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the 
'*  Satirical  and  Humorous  Poems,"  which  Moore  every  now  and  then 
launched  in  the  Times  and  Morning  Chronicle,  Mr.  Roger  Dods- 
worth,  "The  Sleeper  of  Ages,"  and  substitute  for  Lord  Eldon;  "The 
Three  Doctors ;"  "  Saint  Butterworth  ;*;  "  The  Brunswick  Club  ;"  "  The 
Boy  Statesman ;"  "  The  Song  of  Old  Puck  ;"  and  the  "  Grand  Dinner  of 
Type  and  Co.,"  are  amongst  the  number  that  crowd  on  our  recollection 
as  we  write ;  of  these,  each  is  as  good  as  the  other,  and  all  are  brimful 
of  wit  and  "  malice,"  as  the  French  understand  the  term. 

But  however  amusing  the  satirical  verse  of  Moore,  we  must  not  suffer 
it  to  detain  us  any  longer,  from  his  highest  attributes  as  a  poet 

As  early  as  the  year  1 797,  when  Moore  was  only  seventeen,  the  desire 
arose  within  him  to  wed  the  Melodies  of  his  native  land  to  words  that 
should  tell  the  stranger  not  only  what  was  her  hidden  wealth  of  music, 
but  what  were  her  griefs,  her  sufferings,  and  her  aspirations.  Political 
feeling,  kindled  by  the  enslaved  condition  of  Ireland,  and  fanned  fay  the 
eloquence  of  Robert  Emmet,  and  other  enthusiastic  young  men  of  that 
day,  influenced  the  poet*s  design  even  more  fully  than  the  desire  to  culti- 
Tate  his  art ;  for  the  first  expression  of  the  sentiments  which  he  afterwards 
embodied  in  his  undying  verse  was,  he  confesses,  of  a  very  different 
character. 

'^  Though  fully  alive,"  he  says,  '*  to  the  feelings  which  such  music 
could  not  but  inspire,  I  had  not  yet  undertaken  the  task  of  adapting 
words  to  any  of  the  airs ;  and  it  was,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  in  dull  and 
turgid  prose  that  1  made  my  first  appearance  in  print  as  a  champion  of 
the  popular  cause." 

But  the  thought  once  implanted  in  his  mind,  that  he  should  one  day 
be  the  minstrel  of  his  country,  the  voice  of  her  sorrow  and  her  wrong, 
had  taken  too  deep  a  root  to  be  abandoned,  and  in  about  ten  years  from 
the  ]^od  we  have  just  spoken  of,  the  intention  assumed  a  real  and 
practical  form.     It  was  in   1807  that  Power,  the  music-publisher,  who 
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earned  his  share  of  fame — and,  we  are  glad  to  add,  of  fortune— -by  the 
transaction,  put  forth  the  announcement  that  Sir  John  Stevenson  had 
undertaken  the  arrangement  of  the  national  airs  of  Ireland,  and  that, 
''  in  the  poetical  part/'  he  (Power)  had  "  promises  of  assistance  from 
several  distinguished  Literary  Characters,  particularly  from  Mr.  Moore, 
whose  lyrical  talent  is  so  peculiarly  suited  to  such  a  task." 

Whoever  the  distinguished  literary  assistants  might  have  been,  whom 
Mr.  Power  did  not  mention,  they  appear  to  have  wisely  declined  from 
competing  with  one  who  was  now  in  his  real  element,  and  who  showed 
in  the  first  number  of  the  publication  that  the  *' Irish  Melodies"  must 
henceforth  be  inseparably  associated  with  the  name  of  Moore.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  a  critic  in  a  recent  and,  on  the  whole,  an  impartial 
notice  of  the  poet's  works,  that  the  " Irish  Melodies"  are  ** dedininghi 
popular  estimation,"  and  that  they  are  "  not  particularly  Irish."  We 
venr  much  question  the  fact  of  there  being  any  decline  of  "  popular 
estimation,"  for  the  sale  of  the  **  Melodies*'  has,  wo  believe,  no  jot 
abated  of  the  steadiness  which  made  them  "  Household  Words"  from 
tiieir  very  outset;  and,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  verse,  if  it  be  not  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  "  Irish,"  we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  it  is  ? 
In  what  category  are  we  to  place  "  The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara's 
Halls,"  "  Though  the  last  glimpse  of  Erin  with  sorrow  I  see,"  **  Let 
Erin  remember  the  days  of  old,'*  '^Like  the  bright  lamp  that  shone  in 
Eildare's  holy  fane,"  "  Though  dark  are  our  sorrows,  to-aay  well  forget 
them,"  and  twenty  more  that  we  could  instance  in  a  moment?  True 
popularity  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  public  appetite  for  novelty.  If 
the  fashion  of  the  hour  were  the  sole  test  of  poetic  excellence,  Mr.  Bunn's 
last  libretto  would  qualify  that  gentleman  to  take  the  pas  of  all  the 
lyrists  who  ever  lived,  from  Anacreon  and  Tyrtaeus  down  to  Bums  and 
fieranger. 

The  critic  whom  we  have  alluded  to,  says  further :  **  The  strong  pro- 
bability is,  that  *  When  Willie  brewed'  and  *  Poor  Tom  Bowling'  will 
be  in  the  frill  tide  of  their  popularity  and  every-day  use,  when  '  Rich  and 
rare'  and  '  Oh,  breathe  not  his  name'  will  be  unsung  and  forgotten." 
We  are  not,  for  our  own  parts,  in  the  habit  of  hearing  either  "  Willie" 
or  "  Tom  Bowling"  made  musical  or  unmusical  in  society  or  elsewhere, 
and  think  that  as  far  as  such  illustrations  are  to  the  purpose,  both  Bums 
and  Dibdin  have  had  their  day  as  well  as  Moore  ;  but  the  real  question 
is,  What  survives  ?  Ask  a  lady  to  sing  you  a  song,  giving  her  free 
choice,  and  *'  the  strong  probability  is,"  not  that  she  will  burst  forth 
with  **  Scots  wha  ha'e,  or  "  Remember  thee  !  yes,  while  there's  life  in 
this  heart,"  but  that  she  will  frivour  you  instantaneously  with  ^'Trab, 
trab ;"  or,  peradventure,  an  Ethiopian  melody,  because  such  things  have 
their  "  full  tide"  of  **  popularity,"  as  well  as  immortal  verse.  No  1  the 
voice  of  Song,  when  once  it  has  been  freed,  can  never  agtdn  be  mute, 
and  the  melodies  of  Moore  have  left  an  echoing  chord  in  every  breast  that 
has  once  been  awakened  to  their  charm !  How  could  it  be  otherwise  with 
one,  of  whom  an  able  writer  in  the  Athenceum  (No.  1272)  has  thus 
truly  said  :  <'  The  Irish  melodist  has  his  own  place,  his  own  pedestal,  his 
own  posterity — which  will  endure  so  long  as  any  musicians  in  our  land 
love  eloquence  and  imagination,  passion,  and  fancy."  When  these  qua- 
lities are  no  longer  appreciated,  Moore— or  Bums  or  B^ronger,  win  be 
forgotten,  but  not  till  then  I 
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Other  poets  maj  have  shown  greater  power,  greater  correctness,  greater 
sublimity  in  their  more  sustained  flights,  but  to  none  was  ever  given  so 
full  a  gift  of  sweetness,  none  ever  possessed  a  Cucination  of  numbers, 
able 

to  take  the  charmed  soul 

And  lap  it  in  Elysium, 

equal  to  the  author  of  the  '<  Irish  Melodies." 
Byron, 

The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme, 

ruled  the  world  of  poetry  in  his  day ;  but  Moore  charmed  Byron,  and 
there  exists  no  true  worshipper  of  Song — not  one  who  is  capable  of  feel- 
ing the  miraculous  and  indefinable  power  of  melody,  who  has  not 
trembled 

To  his  heart's  core — nay,  to  his  heart  of  hearts, 

beneath  the  passionate  emotions  conjured  by  the  winged  words  of  the 
^^  Bard  of  Erin,"  sent  forth  from  his  own  fervent  soul — ^as  a  bird  sings 
in  early  summer — ^because  he  cannot  control  the  overflowing  torrent  of 
music  within  him. 

When  Moore  sang  his  own  songs — and  we  have  often  heard  him  in 
days  now  long  gone  by,  though  the  memory  of  that  time  is  still  '^  green 
in  our  souls" — the  effect  he  produced  on  his  hearers  was  such  as  to  realise 
the  tales  of  minstrels  in  the  days  of  old,  whose  power  could  stir  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  heart — ^inspire  to  war,  to  dai'ing  deeds,  excite  love,  hatred, 
contempt,  revenge,  or  tenderness,  as  the  mood  might  be :  now,  like 
another  Taillefer,  urging  to  the  fight,  now  wailing  the  woes  of  hia 
country,  and  melting  the  coldest  hearts  to  tears  ;  now  ^withering  the 
treacherous  and  the  proud  with  scornful  words  that  stung  like  aspics  ; 
then,  soft  as  summer  dew,  sighing  of  love  as  none  beside  could  sigh  or 
sing  !  Who  does  not  remember  the  enchanting  tenderness  that  won  them 
in  ''  I'd  mourn  the  hopes  that  leave  me  ;'*  the  glow  of  friendship  that 
was  awakened  when  he  sang,  "  And  doth  not  a  meeting  like  this  make 
amends ;"  the  passionate  sorrow  excited  by  "  Remember  thee !  yes,  while 
there's  life  in  this  heart ;''  the  patriotism  roused  by  "  Erin,  O  Erin ;" 
the  sense  of  abasement  caused  by  '^  Weep  on,  weep  on,  your  hour  is 
past ;''  or  the  shudder  of  contempt  he  could  not  repress  in  listening  to 
the  blighting  words : 

Go,  go ;  'tis  vain  to  curse, 
Tis  weakness  to  upbraid  thee  ; 

Hate  cannot  wish  thee  worse 
Than  guilt  and  sliame  have  made  thee ! 

who,  too,  has  not  wept  when  "Oh,  breathe  not  his  name  !" — suggested 
by  a  passage  in  Robert  Emmet's  dying  speech  was  heard,  or  failed  to  share 
the  grief  enshrined  in  the  supposed  "  Appeal  of  the  Irish  peasant  to  his 
mistress" — ^in  reality,  the  illustration  of  the  Prince  Regent's  desertion  of 
Ins  poKtical  friends,  which  Byron  told  Moore  was  "one  of  the  best 
things"  he  ever  wrote  ? 

We  might  multiply  such  questions  till  "  the  crack  of  doom." 
The  "Melodies"  once  begun,   extended  eventually  far   beyond  the 
ori^nal  limit,  and  to  the  "  National  Airs"  of  other  countries  besides 
Ireland;  have  been  married  to  words  that  bring  back  the  sweetest  associa- 
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tions  whenever  they  are  breathed.  Need  we  mention  ''  All  that's  bright 
must  fade,'*  "  Flow  on,  thou  shining  river,"  **  Oft  in  the  stilly  night," 
"  Peace  be  around  thee !"  **  Take  hence  the  bowl,"  or  the  "  Farewell 
to  Theresa'' ?  These  songs — save  in  the  individual  feeling  which  made 
the  others  Irish — are  as  popular  as  any  of  their  predecessors. 

But,  while  engaged  on  this  "  labour  of  love,"  the  poet  was  not  unmind- 
ful, that  to  acquire  a  right  to  that  title  in  its  most  exalted  sense,  he  must 
compose  a  work  complete  in  itself,  by  the  authorship  of  which  alone  pos- 
tenty  might  have  the  right  to  judge  him  ;  and  silently  and  assiduously  he 
set  about  storing  his  mind  with  that  lore,  with  whose  illustration  his  own 
bright  fancy  and  graceful  imagery  so  readily  allied  themselves.  **  Im- 
pelled far  more  by  the  encouraging  suggestions  of  friends  than  by  any 
confident  promptings  of  his  own  ambition,"  he  chose,  in  1812,  an  Oriental 
subject ;  and  iu  '^  Lalla  Rookh  "  produced  a  poem,  which,  for  its  truthful- 
ness of  description,  its  exquisite  sweetness  of  versification,  its  tenderness 
and  its  fire,  and — more  than  all — for  its  perfect  identification  with  the 
tone  and  colour  of  Oriental  poetry,  has  never  been  surpassed,  even  by  those 
native  bards  of  the  East,  w^ho  have  left  us  their  thrilling  tales  of  Leila,  of 
Zuleikha,  and  of  Shireen.  Twenty  separate  editions  of  '^  Lalla  Rookh" 
attest  alilce  the  success  of  the  poet  and  the  well-placed  confidence  iu  his 
&me  of  the  liberal  purchasers  of  the  poem.  Moore  says  himself,  that  for 
this  work  he  received  **  three  thousand  guineas  ;"  but,  it  has  been  added, 
"  conditionally — on  a  certain  number  of  copies  being  sold  within  a  given 
time.'  Moore  appears  to  have  forgotten  the  precise  amount,  and  the 
qualifying  clause  is  not  true  ;  the  publishers  of  *' Lalla  Rookh,"  Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.,  having  written  only  the  other  day  to  the  TuneSf  to 
say  that  the  sum  paid  was  3000/.,  and  that  there  were  "  no  conditions." 
So  thoroughly  had  Moore  established  his  reputation  as  a  poet  of  the  first 
order  by  the  ^  Melodies,"  that  the  world  was  fully  prepared  for  that  whidi 
should  crown  his  fame ;  and,  while  ^*  Lalla  Rookh"  was  in  progress, — it 
was  not  finished  till  towards  the  end  of  1816 — he  received  a  tribute  more 
flattering,  if  not  more  satisfactory*  than  the  '^  thousands"  of  Messrs.  Long- 
man. It  came  from  the  poet  who  held,  and  still  holds,  the  highest  place 
amongst  the  modem  bards  of  England,  and  was  conveyed  in  the  d^iea* 
lion  of  "  The  Corsair."  With  what  right  Byron  predicted  the  success  of 
'*  Lalla  Rookh,"  its  extraordinary  sale  rapidly  justified  ;  and  not  its  sale 
only,  but  its  reproduction  in  other  languages  besides  that  of  the  dime 
where  the  scene  of  the  principal  episode,  **The  Fire- worshippers,"  is  laid; 
for  it  is  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  the  poem  was— in  part,  if  not 
wholly — translated  into  Persian ! 

Moore  had  been  resident  at  Mayfield  Cottage,  near  Ashbourne,  in 
Derbyshire,  during  the  yeai-s  which  he  had  given  to  the  composition  <rf 
the  "  Melodies"  and  "  Lalla  Rookh;"  but,  in  1817,  he  removed  to  Slo- 
perton,  near  Devizes,  where,  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  he  closed 
his  earthly  career.  In  that  year,  while  in  "  the  true  holiday  mood," 
which  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  successful  labour,  he  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  his  friend,  Mr.  Rogers,  to  accompany  him  to  Paris,  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  that  gay  capital,  and  renew  the  friendship  of  earlier  years, 
at  Donnington,  with  the  amiable  and  estimable  head  of  the  house  of 
Orleans.  The  *' professional"  result  of  Moore's  visit  to  Paris  was  the 
"  Fudge  Family,*'  which  proved  so  attractive  to  the  English  public,  that 
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for  some  time,  in  the  race  of  saooessiTe  editions,  it  kept  pace  with  '^  Lalla 
Rookh." 

It  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  characteristic  of  Moore  to  identifj 
himself  completely,  in  his  poetry,  with  the  places  of  which  he  wrote. 
Every  inch  of  his  own  "  green  Erin"  is  hallowed  hy  his  verse  ;  the  cedar 
groves  of  Bermuda,  and  the  surges  of  "  Utawa's  tide,"  live  in  the  lines 
which  he  has  devoted  to  them ;  and  in  Kke  manner,  the  '*  Rhymes  on 
the  Road,"  which  were  written  in  1819,  on  his  way  to  Italy,  freshly  re- 
cal  their  respective  localities,  and  no  traveller  in  Switzerland,  who  has 
entered  by  the  Jura  pass  above  La  Vattay,  can  ever  forget  his  vividly- 
coloured  sketch  of  toe  glorious  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  magnificent 
mountain  scenery  that  lies  beyond  it.  Still  less  can  be  forc^otten  the 
burst  of  iudignation,  while  in  the  region  of  the  fatally  charmmg  visions 
of  Rousseau,  which  haunts  the  memory  amongst  the  bowers  of  Jmie,  with 
a  counteractiug  influence  more  salutary  to  English  morals  than  compli- 
mentary to  French  taste.  But  Moore,  '<  whate'er  the  frowning  zealots 
say,"  was  always  true  and  loyal  to  morality ;  for  his  passion  and  his  glow- 
ing thoughts  were  merely  natural,  if  imprudent.  Without  vice  or  sophism, 
without  hypocrisy  or  undermining  semblance  of  purity,  he  was,  in  reality, 
the  gay  flower  he  seemed  ;  of  '^  the  serpent  under  it"  he  was  totally  ig- 
norant The  wild  fancies  of  his  eariy  youth,  expressed  in  words  too 
warm  and  alluring,  were  soon  calmed  down,  and  all  their  beauty  remained, 
without  the  first  alloy  which  his  boyish  exuberance  of  feeling  had  failed  to 
fine  away. 

Moore's  journey  to  Italy  was  memorable  in  many  respects  ;  he  was 
again  housed  with  Byron,  and  gladdened  by  his  closest  intimacy — and 
the  verses  which  he  wrote  had  in  them  the  '^  prophetic  strain**  of  ue  true 
Yates.  The  lines  which  he  addressed  to  Loni  John  Russell,  and  the  an- 
ticipations which  he  indulged  in  with  reference  to  the  future  course  of  the 
Duke  of  Welling^n,  as  clearly  foreshadow  the  future  as  any  of  the 
**  Sortes  Virgilianae." 

It  was  on  his  return  from  Rome,  and  while  still  in  Italy,  that  Moore 
received  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  the  defalcations  of  his  deputy 
in  Bermuda,  who  alone  had  reaped  all  the  profits  of  the  appointment, 
rendered  him  liable  to  a  body  of  American  claimants  to  the  amount  oJF 
six  thousand  pounds.  It  was  necessary  to  negotiate  the  reduction  of  this 
almost  impossible  sum  for  a  poet  to  pay  ;  and,  pending  the  arrangement, 
with  that  manliness  and  strong  feeling  of  independence  which  always  dis- 
tinguished him,  Moore  set  to  work  at  once  to  raise  the  money  by  his  own 
unaided  exertions.  Not  that  he  wanted  friends  ;  on  the  contrary,  assist- 
ance was  generously  proffered  from  several  quarters ;  but  with  a  particular 
exception,  which  he  felt  he  could  not  refuse,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
of  satisfying  his  Transatlantic  creditors.  To  accomplish  this  object  with 
the  greater  facility,  he  fixed  his  abode  near  Paris ;  and,  though  he  met 
with  some  disappointments,  two  literary  projects  on  which  he  had  calcu- 
lated for  raising  money  having  been  foiled,  he  finally  struck  a  new  chord 
of  his  lyre,  and  it  elicited  a  golden  sound.  The  negotiation  had  dragged, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  month  of  September,  1822,  that  the  ultimatum  as 
to  the  amount  of  payment  was  accepted ;  it  was  then  found  to  be  reduced 
to  a  thousand  guineas,  of  which  sum  three  hundred  pounds  was  advanced 
by  the  uncle  of  the  delinquent  deputy  and  a  friend  of  his,  and  the  re- 
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BUBuder  ^^a  dear  and  distiiigiiiBhed  friend"  of  the  poet  begged  to  h^ 
allowed  to  deposit.  ''  The  Loves  for  the  Angels"  and  <'  The  Fables  £br 
die  Holy  AlHance*  enabled  Moove  promptly  i»  repay  the  advance,  and 
leave  bim  witb  a  bandsome  balaaoe  at  fak  baidcer's. 

Widi  the  ezeeptioa  of  oooasional  vene,  each  as  the  political  squSbs 
wbich  he  sent  to  the  papers — the  songt  wbidb  he  stnragf  together  in 
*<  Tbe  Summer  F^e"  and  the  ''  Evenings  in  Gveeee,"  "^  The  Fndges  in 
England,"  and  a  few  stray  poetieal  {ragmentB  which  foraed  their  way  liloe 

eintB  that  wilU  spring  from  tbe  crevdoes  of  Tocks— the  poetical  career  of 
oore  offsrs  notfaing  to  bis  fiterary  biographer.  As  the  author  of  the 
"  life  of  Sheridan,"  of  "  The  Epicurean,"  of  Byron's  "  life  and  Woifa,'* 
of  <<  The  Travels  of  an  IrieAi  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Religion,"  of  tfie 
«'  Memoin  of  Captain  Rode,"  <£i^*'  Life  of  Loid  Edwaid  Fitzgerald,'* 
and  of  the  ^'  Bistoiv  of  Ireland,"  he  acquired  a  reputation  more  or  less 
oommensuxate  with  his  distingnisbed  abilities. 

Thiu%  then,  our  too-impeifect  notice  of  Thomas  Moone  is  ended.  A 
eentoiy  can  produce  but  one  such  man,  and  few  centuries  have  been 
rich  as  that  wnich  he  adorned  in  glarions  names  fit  to  be  hb  eontempo- 
raiies.  Of  the  danling  trinity  wlndi  shone  tiie  brightest^  we  have  juat 
seen  and  mourned  the  last 


THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT. 

A  TAJLE  IN  VBRT  FKBS  EHTME,  TRANSX.ATSD  FBOIC  THB  GERMAN  OF  S.  HBIItS.* 
Bt  JoRir  OXEMFOIOX 

So  far  Mahawasant's  realm  extends, 

With  Siam,  half  India  it  comprehends, 

Twelve  kings— and  one's  the  Mogul  caird  Great — 

Pay  tribute  to  this  potentate. 

Each  year,  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  drum, 
With  trihute  to  Siam  the  caravans  come ; 
Some  thonsands  of  camels,  all  high-backed, 
Bring  in  the  best  produce,  cardully  pack'd. 

And  when  the  laden  beasts  he  sees, 
Tlie  sight  his  heart  doth  secretly  please ; 
Though  often  in  public  he's  heard  to  complain. 
His  rooms  are  too  narrow  such  wealth  to  contain. 

But  yet  his  treas'ries  are  so  wide. 
Such  monuments  of  royal  pride, 
That  here  reality  exceeds 
What  in  **  Arabian  Nights''  one  reads. 

The  '<  Castle  of  Indra"  they  name  the  ball. 
And  here  the  sods  are  station'd  all ; 
Statues  of  gold--a]l  chisei'd  finely. 
Inlaid  with  diamonds,  most  dirinely. 

*  It  is  ftom  his  newest  book,  **Biema&aero.'' 
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Their  number  is  thirty  thousand  at  least. 
Their  shape  is  a  mixtiire  of  man  «k1  beast; 
Their  heads  are  isaay — their  hands  are  manyy 
And  uglier  figures  you  never  saw  any. 

All  who've  seen  the  *' purple  haii"  hatve  wondef^l, 
With  its  coral-trees  full  thirteen  hmdrad  ; 
A  scarlet  forest  here  they  rise 
With  twisted  boughs,  like  palnu  in  aiae. 

The  flooring  is  of  crystal  dear. 
Wherein  reflected  the  trees  ap^sear. 
Gay-featlier'd  pheasants  here  are  seeo^ 
All  hopping  about  with  the  gravest  mien. 

The  fav'rite  ape  of  the  mighty  king 
Wears  on  his  neck  a  silken  string. 
On  which  is  hung  the  key  to  the  door 
Of  the  room  where  majesty  loves  to  snore. 

There — there  are  jewels  of  greatest  worth. 
Plenty  as  peas  upon  humble  earth. 
There  piled-up  diamonds  meet  the  gaze, 
Large  as  the  eggs  which  a  pullet  lays. 

On  pearl-fiird  sacks,  of  canvas  grey. 
The  king  his  limbs  is  wont  to  lay ; 
His  favVite  ape  lies  by  his  side. 
And  there  they  snore'in  all  their  pride. 

But,  oh,  of  all  bis  royal  treasures. 
Of  all  the  sources  of  his  pleasures. 
There's  nought  delights  Mahawasant 
So  much  as  liis  wliite  elephant. 

To  build  a  palace  was  the  least 

He  thought  he  could  do  for  the  stately  beast ; 

The  roof  is  inlaid  with  gold,  and  rests 

On  pillows  topp'd  with  lotus-crests. 

Three  hundred  troopers  at  his  gate 
Are  posted,  as  his  guard  of  state ; 
While  at  his  feet  a  hundred  blacks 
Upon  him  wait,  with  well-bent  backs. 

To  tempt  his  trunk  sublime,  tbev  hold 
The  choicest  bits  on  plates  of  gold ; 
Huge  silver  buckets  then  tliey  take, 
Fiird  with  spiced  wine,  his  thirst  to  slake. 

They  salve  him  with  amber  and  otto  of  rotei^ 
They  deck  his  head  with  choicest  posies ; 
The  costliest  Cashmere  shawls  are  spread 
As  carpets,  whereon  his  feet  may  tread. 

A  life  of  bliss  he  has  surely  got — 
But,  who's  contented  with  his  lot  ? 
The  noble  beast — wliy,  none  can  say — 
To  melancholy  is  a  prey. 

The  white  and  interesting  creature. 
With  sorrow  written  on  each  feature^ 
Stares  on  his  wealth.     Without  avail 
They  try  to  cheer  him—all  meana  HeuL 
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Id  Tain  the  Bayaderes  have  sung 
And  danced — in  vain  the  trumpets  tongue 
Has  spoken — ^tbe  musicians  can*t 
Please,  any  how,  this  elephant. 

Daily  the  case  gets  to  worse  from  bad ; 
Daily  Mah&wasant  grows  more  sad. 
At  last  he  calls  before  his  throne 
An  astrologer  ^tbe  wisest  one). 

'<  Stargazer,  off  your  head  shall  fiy"*- 
Thus  speaks  his  gracious  majesty — 
"  Unless,  by  your  wisdom,  you  can  find 
What  weighs  upon  my  fav*rite*8  mind." 

Thrice  falls  the  seer  before  the  throne, 
At  last  he  says,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
"  O  king,  the  truth  I  mean  to  speak. 
So  what  you  please  upon  me  wreak. 

<'  There  dwells  in  the  North  a  stately  ihe. 
With  body  white  as  white  can  be ; 
Your  beast,  I  grant,  is  a  treasure  rare. 
But  with  her  in  the.  North  he  can't  compare. 

**  By  hcTy  he  would  seem  but  a  mouse  in  size. 
While  9he  would  strike  the  wond*ring  eves, 
Like  Bimha  the  Big  (in  the  Ramayana), 
Or  Ephesus*  idol,  the  great  Diana. 

"  Her  ample  mass  forms  a  noble  frame 
Of  the  finest  build— she  supports  the  same 
On— oh,  such  legs  I — each  seems  a  pilaster 
Of  the  very  whitest  alabaster. 

"  She's  a  cathedral  most  colossal, 
or  which  Dan  Cupid's  the  apostle  ; 
The  lamp  that  lights  this  tabernacle 
Is  a  heart  that  sin  could  never  shackle. 

**  Poets  seek  images  of  brightness. 
To  illustrate  her  dazzling  wliiteness  ; 
But  none  succeeds — do  what  he  will. 
Not  even  Gautier  (Th^ophile). 

'*  Tlie  Himalaya  snows  appear 
Dark  ashy  grey,  when  she  is  near ; 
The  envious  lily,  which  she  touches. 
Turns  yellow  in  her  gentle  clutches. 

'*  Countess  Bianca  is  the  name 

And  title  of  this  vast  white  dame : 

She  dwells  in  France— in  a  town  call'd  Paris— 

Your  elephant's  heart  she  with  her  carries. 

"  'Twas  through  some  wonderful  afiinity. 
He  saw,  in  dreams,  this  fair  divinity; 
In  dreams  this  high  ideal  form 
Took  his  unhappy  heart  by  storm. 

"  One  sense  of  londng  his  health  destroys, 
And  /iff,  who  seem  d  only  born  for  joys. 
Is  turn'd  to  a  Werter — poor  quadruped  — 
With  a  northern  Charlotte  in  his  head. 
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"  Thoiigli  he  ne'er  has  seen  her,  his  passion's  serious 
rrhis  sympathy  is  a  thing  mysterious !) — 
And  in  the  moonlight  he's  heard  to  sigh. 
And  sing, '  I'd  be  a  butterfly !' 

"  In  Siam  we  have  his  body  alone, 
His  soul  to  Bianca,  in  France,  is  gone; 
This  parting  of  body  and  soul — no  question — 
Is  a  frightful  cause  of  indigestion. 

"  For  dainties  he  has  no  taste,  I  tell  ye. 
He  lives  upon  Ossian  and  vermicelli ; 
His  cough  sounds  ueljr,  his  bones  grow  bare. 
His  grave  is  dug  by  his  bosom's  care. 

*'  To  save  this  wonder  of  mammalia, 
Ev'ry  attempt  will  prove  a  failure. 
Unless  to  Paris,  with  all  speed, 
Yon  send  the  noble  invalid. 

*'  When  she,  whom  he  loved  as  an  ideality, 
Shall  stand  before  him  in  reality, 
She  whom  in  dreams  he  saw  so  often. 
The  anguish  of  his  heart  'twilUoften ; 

«  When  on  him  her  eye  shall  dart  its  ray, 

'Twill  melt  the  care  of  his  soul  away. 

Her  lovely  smiles  will  from  their  nest 

Scare  the  shadows  that  haunt  his  troubled  breast. 

'*  Yes,  her  sweet  voice,  like  a  magic  song, 
Will  stop  that  tumult  now  so  strong ; 
HeHl  prick  up  his  ears  with  sheer  delight. 
And  seem  another  creature — quite. 

"  The  folks  are  happy,  ^y,  and  witty. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  that  Prankish  city ; 
Your  Elephant  there  will  get  civilisation. 
Besides  a  world  of  gratification, 

'*  But,  above  all,  great  king,  be  heedful 
To  fill  his  coffer  with  the  needful ; 
And  let  him  a  letter  take  with  it. 
To  fiothschild/r^e«,  in  the  Rue  Lafitte. 

**  A  letter  of  credit  for — let  me  see. 
Yes — a  million  of  ducats  it  ought  to  be. 
Then  the  baron  will  say,  '  Deny  it  who  can, 
This  Elephant  is  a  gentleman.' " 

Thus  spake  the  seer,  and,  in  a  trice, 

Fell  down  before  his  master  thrice. 

Who  sent  him  off  with  abundant  treasure. 

Then  stretch'd  himself  out  to  reflect  at  leisure. 

He  thought  and  he  thought  all  sorts  of  things— • 
(This  thinking  is  wondrous  hard  with  kings  !)— 
The  ape  his  usual  station  kept. 
As  he  thought  and  thought  till  at  last  he  slept. 

Some  other  time  I  must  end  my  tale — ^ 
There's  something  wrong  with  the  Indian  mail ; 
The  last  advice  that  came  to  hand, 
Traveird  through  Suez,  overland. 
April^YOL.  xciv.  NO.  ccclxxvl  2  © 
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by  a  gebman  solddee. 

Chapter  VIIL 

After  removiog,  by  some  very  necessary  ablationSi  the  HottentottiaQ 
integument  of  soil  and  exsudation  in  which  I  was  enveloped,  I  donned  a 
uniform  of  interdicted  quality,  there  being  no  lurldng  colonel  in  the  way, 
and  sallied  forth  to  seek  my  faithful  Dose.  Though  I  received  no  infor- 
mation as  to  his  whereaboots,  I  felt  pretty  sure  of  my  man,  for  he  had 
of  late  been  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  poetical  delirium,  and  I  entertamed 
no  doubt  that  if  I  followed  up  his  windings  of  the  forest  brook,  I  should 
ere  long  discover  him  stretch^  out  at  full  length  upon  its  bank,  and  in- 
voking the  aid  of  its  soul-inspiriog  eenii  to  the  happy  deliverance  of  his 
parturient  brain ;  nor  was  I  deceived.  Under  an  oak  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bosky  dell,  where  the  brook  expanded  into  a  miniature  lake,  lay  the  long 
and  umky  figure  of  Mr.  Sergeant  Dose.  His  head  was  uncovered,  and 
resting  upon  his  outstretched  arm,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  his  hock. 
When  I  say  his  book,  I  mean  his  book  kot  €(ox^  ;  not,  indeed,  one  of  his 
own  production,  but  his  everlasting  vade  mecum^  a  book  which  was  as 
necessary  to  him  on  his  rambles  as  his  shako  on  parade.  This  favourite 
volume  was  entitled  ^  The  History  of  the  £gur  Magellone ;  a  Sentimental, 
Proven9al,  Mediaeval  Romance"  (a  name  from  which  a  pretty  accurate 
estimate  of  its  merits  may  be  inferred),  whose  thriUing  pages  the  poetical 
sergeant  had  often  declared  he  would  do  into  verse ;  an  intention  as  yet, 
thimk  Heaven !  unfulfilled,  but  still  included  among  the  items  of  Uiat 
vast  prospectus  of  literary  labours  which  he  had  chalked  out  for  himself, 
and  which,  if  a  moiety  of  it  were  ever  completed,  would  have  put  him 
in  a  £ur  way  of  rivalling  the  amaxing  fecundity  of  the  cdehrated  Mdster- 
Sanger  Hans  Sachs,  who,  besides  the  innamerable  yards  of  verses  wluch, 
by  the  rules  of  the  Meistersanger's  ccoporation,  he  was  obliged  to  furnish 
to  the  trade,  found  lebure,  whilst  cobbling  shoes  at  Nuremberg,  to  com- 
pose upwards  of  six  thousand  poems  of  all  sorts  and  sixes— from  the 
slaughterous  epic  of  a*  dozen  books,  to  the  simpering  sonnet  of  as  many 
lines.  But  Dose's  productions  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  less  tangible 
nature  ;  and  though  he  frequently  talked  ci  his  future  literary  labours,  die 
fruits  of  them  existed  only  in  the  spacious  fields  of  his  imagination.  Only 
once  had  the  arms  of  the  Printer's  Devils  been  troubled  by  any  of  the 
workings  of  his  brain ;  and  that,  his  first  and  onlv  finished  lucubration, 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  charade,  which  the  G^nerM  Advertiser  of  Erfurt, 
in  lack  of  better  matter,  gave  to  the  wwld  in  all  the  magnificence  of 
print. 

Ever  since  that  memoarable  day,  when  first  he  styled  himself  ^'  an 
author"  (by  the  way,  he  still  keep  the  paper  in  his  pocket,  and  peruses 
it  about  once  a  week),  he  had  a  hankering  afier  the  society  of  beaux 
esprtts,  and  loudly  lamented  the  dearth  of  poetical  and  literary  talent 
among  those  with  whom  he  associated;  but  did  not  any  the  less  for  that 
cease  iu  his  laudable  endeavours  to  inq>rove  our  melancholy  want  of 
taste,  by  reading  aloud  any  poetical  firaffmeBt,  howevw  monstrous  an 
abortion  it  might  be,  to  which  he  had  mo  happiness  of  giving  birth. 
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He  was  now  at  his  usual  occupation,  and,  as  I  approached,  I  obseryed  a 
melancholy  cast  about  his  features,  £rom  which  I  mfened  that  the  wearj 
Nine  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  invocations,  and  had  given  him  a 
positive  *'  not  at  home." 

After  regarding  me  for  a  moment  with  a  desponding  look,  in  a  low 
and  dejected  tone  of  voice  he  commenced  a  little  hortatory  expostulation. 

*^  It  is  a  very  melancholy  thing,"  he  said,  ^^  that  you  do  so  little  honour 
to  my  guardianship,  or  profit  so  Tittle  by  all  the  care  I  bestow  upon  you. 
Instead  of  being  a  pattern  of  regularity,  you  are  perpetually  engaged  in 
some  scatter-brained  exploit;  and,  instead  of  being  a  model  of  disoiplinei 
yon  are  always  getting  into  arrest,  or  coming  so  dose  upon  its  verge 
that  your  escape  seems  a  miracle ;  or,  to  express  myself  more  elegantly, 
it  is  a  most  deplorable  circumstance  ihat  the  sword  of  Damocles  should 
be  always  suspended  above  your  head." 

**  Yes,  my  dear  Dose,"  said  I,  trying  to  cheer  him  up  by  the  use  of  a 
figure  of  speech,  ^^  I  am  truly  sorry  that  the  steps  to  we  Temple  of 
Fame  form  so  perilous  an  ascent,  that  my  awkward  feet  are  always 
making  some  false  step.  But  I  assure  you  that  last  night  I  was  not  to 
be  blamed.  What  oould  we  do  ?  Surely  we  oould  not  continue  onr 
watch,  when  all  that  we  had  been  set  to  watch  was  taken  away." 

'^  Well,  this  time,  periiaps,  it  is  difficult  to  say  anything.  The  ser* 
geant  of  the  watch  must  always  walk  upon  the  e^  of  an  abyss,  which 
is  concealed  frcnn  his  view  by  gigantic  tmstles.  It  reminds  me  of  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  my  poems,  wluch  you  will  remember  ;  it  begins  with        ^ 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  Dose,  no  poetry !  Tell  me  rather  what 
has  produced  the  sadness  that  sits  upon  your  brow." 

With  a  languid  movement  of  the  hand,  he  invited  me  to  take  a 
place  beside  him,  and  when  I  had  stretehed  myself  out  upon  the  verdant 
moss,  he  thus  began  lus  verbose  narration : 

"  You  now  find  me  sunk  in  thought  upon  the  poetry  of  life;  there  is 
much  that  is  poetical  in  every  part  of  our  career,  but  it  is  a  mournful 
thing  that  there  are  so  few  persons  able  to  discover  and  appreciate  it,  or 
how  much  happier  would  not  the  world  be !  I  was  just  reflecting  upon 
my  own  birth  and  baptism,  which  events,  poetically  enough,  happened  a 
few  weeks  after  my  parents'  mairiage.  Now,  why  had  I  the  misfortune 
to  be  bom  in  North  Germany,  where,  in  certain  provinces,  the  inha- 
bitants have  an  unhappy  rage  for  calling  at  least  one  out  often  children 
'  Friedrich  Wilhelm,'  while,  of  the  remainder,  five  will  be  sure  to  be 
christened  'Friedrich,'  and  the  other  four  'Wilhelm,'  either  alone  or 
coupled  with  another  name  ?  That  is  how  I  had  the  misfiortune  to  get 
the  unpoetical  name  of  Friedrich  Dose,  which  has  lately  been  a  source 
of  infinite  annoyance  to  me.  Could  they  not  just  as  well  have  called 
me  Maximilian,  <x  Emil,  or,  after  the  great  general,  Eugene  ?  Only 
think,  <  Eugene  Dose'^-how  fine !  I  have  oft^  thought  of  changing 
ibis  inharmonious  name  for  another,  but  I  was  restrainied  by  a  fear  lest 
vulgar  minds  might  call  it  ridiculous  and  affected.  However,  the  other 
day  I  hit  upon  a  practicable  plan.  Though  it  imghi  seem  strange  if  I 
were  to  call  myself  Eugene  Dose,  or  Leopold  Dose,  yet  no  exception 
can  be  taken  to  my  changing  Friedrich  into  its  equiwent  in  another 
language.  So  I  went,  a  day  or  two  ago,  to  the  garrison  libraiy,  and 
there,  with  the  help  of  the  schoolmaster,  I  turned  over  a  few  dictionaries. 
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Now,  the  Ecgliflh  is  Frederick,  but  I  won't  have  that,  for  it  u  too  much 
like  Friedrich ;  and  the  French  Frederic  has  become  too  common,  by 
comings  after  the  '  Q^uvres  Postumes '  of  our  old  Fritz.  The  Hebrew  is 
Solomon,  a  sonorous  name,  but  then  people  might  take  me  for  a  Jew  ; 
so  at  last  I  fixed  upon  the  Russian — Russian,  my  dear  B.,  that  b  the 
tongue  for  me.  I  assure  you  that,  in  Russia,  setting  the  knout  aside, 
there  is  much  that  is  highly  poeticaL  Do  you  know  how  magnificent  a 
sound  Friedrich  has  in  Russian  ?  It  is  Feodor — not  Fedor,  remembert 
but  Feodor.  That  is  a  name  worthy  of  being  assumed  by  me;  so  pray 
do  me  the  favour  to  address  me  for  the  future  as  Feodor  Dose." 

I  was  excited  beyond  measure  at  such  an  exuberant  display  of  poedcal 
genius,  but  repressing  the  intensity  of  my  feelings,  which,  if  unrestrained, 
would  have  produced  a  convulsive  explosion — ihe  more  appropriate  ac-- 
companiment  of  a  broad  comedy  than  the  elevated  oration  just  delivered 
«^I  assumed  a  mock-heroic  air,  and,  addressing  him  as  Mr.  Sergeant 
Feodor  Dose,  in  as  lof^y  and  bombastical  a  style  as  I  could,  complimented 
him  upon  his  admirable  taste  in  the  selection  of  a  name,  and  hoped  that 
the  change,  in  all  its  sublimity,  might  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  worid 
at  large.  My  speedy  acquiescence  in  his  new  conceit  rendered  him  evea 
more  loquacious  and  diffuse  than  before.  But  though  he  might  have 
rivalled  Queen  Scheherazade  in  inexhaustibiUty,  he  by  no  means  equalled 
her  in  her  power  of  permanently  retaining  the  attention  of  her  auditor; 
and  if  he  had  ever  been  placed  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Arabian 
queen,  I  am  afraid  he  would  have  had  but  a  poor  chance  of  outliving  the 
first  or  second  night. 

After  listening  for  a  while  to  his  ambagatory  galimatias,  its  wearisome 
tameness  began  to  cloy  my  appetite ;  so,  under  colour  of  a  wish  to  avoid 
interrupting  his  poetical  incubations,  I  left  him  to  proceed  with  his  rhap- 
sodical ruminations,  whilst  I  sauntered  down  the  bank  of  the  rivulet. 
After  meandering  for  a  while  down  its  mazy  length,  I  lighted  on  a  little 
rustic  bridge,  at  the  opposite  side  of  which  stood  a  g^te  leading  into 
Graf  Lieginditsch's  pars. 

The  refreshing  verdure  and  shady  trees  within  its  pleasant  precincts 
offered  a  striking  contrast  to  the  brown  and  sunburnt  heath  on  which  I 
stood,  and  naturally  enough  provoked  a  desire  in  my  mind  of  deriving 
more  g^tification  mm  its  amenity  than  could  be  obtained  by  a  mere 
outside  peep.  The  gate,  too,  stood  wide  open,  and  I  did  not  discover  any 
menacing  board  denouncing  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  ag'ainst  aU 
trespassers,  so  I  thought  I  could  not  be  guilty  of  any  serious  misdemea* 
nour  if  I  were  to  enter  and  take  mine  ease  for  a  whUe  amidst  its  sylvan 
shades  ;  at  the  worst,  it  could  be  but  a  venial  offence,  to  be  punished  by 
receiving  a  speedy  elimination  at  the  hands  of  some  ungentle  gardener. 
Self-assured  by  arguments  like  these,  I  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and  stood 
within  the  count's  demesne.  '  With  much  content  I  ling^ed  amidst  the 
shadows  of  its  wide-spreading  elms,  or  strolled  along  its  dean-swept 
walks,  till  I  stumbled  on  a  spot  where  an  arm  of  the  brook  had  been  con- 
ducted into  the  psirk  to  fill  a  spacious  marble  basin,  evidently  intended 
to  serve  as  a  bath.  It  was  effectually  screened  fix)m  the  vulgar  view  by 
a  dense  circumvallation  of  yew,  through  the  tangled  interlacements  of 
which  not  a  ray  of  light  cotdd  possibly  permeate^  the  only  entrance  being 
through  a  little  doorway  cut  out  of  this  verdant  walL     Whether  it  arose 
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from  the  oppressive  sultriness  of  the  summer  air,  or  the  placid  sparkling 
of  the  water  ia  its  hrilliant  basin,  or  a  combination  of  both  these  causes^ 
I  cannot  tell,  but  I  had  no  sooner  entered  within  this  fSury  ring  than  I 
was  seized  with  an  irresbtiUe  desire  to  take  a  bath.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  nev&r  in  my  nature  to  think  twice  over  a  tempting  scheme,  or  accu- 
rately to  balance  the  pro*8  and  con's  with  some  pleasant  project  to  the 
fore  ;  so  I  incontinently  bolted  the  door,  and,  undressing  in  a  trice, 
straightway  began  to  disport  myself  amidst  "  the  wavelet's  silver  foam." 
Luxuriating  in  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  water,  and  the  fragrance  of 
the  air,  which  was  redolent  of  roses,  and  entertained  b^  the  arfette  of  the 
nightingales,  who  were  tuning  their  throats  for  the  night's  performance, 
I  lingered  lonfif  within  the  seductive  circle,  rolling  about  like  a  frolicsome 
porpoise^  or,  l£e  the  earth-shaker,  Poseidon,  annihilating  and  dl^ersing 
to  every  wind  mighty  armadas  of  fallen  rose-leaves.     All  unexpectedly, 

7  aquatic  gambols  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  by  the  sound 
voices  outride  my  sanctum.  I  started  out  of  the  basin,  and  listened 
anxiously.  Yes,  by  the  powers !  voices  there  were  most  indubitably, 
seemingly  advancing  upon  me,  and,  gereehter  Himmel  I  I  recognised 
among  them  that  of  our  adjutant — an  austere  and  inexorable  minion  of 
De  Foe's,  rejoicing  in  the  mellifluous  name  of  Honigthauicht  (which  may 
be  Anglicised  into  Honeydewy).  I  hastily  jumped  into  the  most  indis- 
pensable portions  of  my  dress,  that  I  might  at  any  rate  avoid  making  my 
d^ut  in  puris  naiuraiibus  before  the  inmates  of  the  Schloss  ;  but  the 
rinuosities  of  the  walks,  and  the  leisurely  pace  at  which  they  were  pro- 
ceeding, gave  me  ample  time  to  complete  my  toilette,  and  a  moment  for 
reflection  into  the  bargain. 

What  should  1  do?  escape  was  impossible.  I  should  inevitably  be  re- 
cognised by  the  adjutant.  Ah !  I  have  it.  I  unbolted  the  door,  and 
iying  down  upon  the  brink  of  the  basin,  feigned  to  be  asleep.  By  this 
stratagem,  I  calculated  upon  avoiding  the  first  irate  glances  which  would 
probabl]^  follow  my  discovery,  so  that  their  edge  would  be  taken  off  the 
acrimonious  weapons  I  should  have  to  encounter,  and  I  should  likewise 
g6An  a  clearer  inright  into  the  state  of  aflairs,  and  be  enabled  to  shape 
my  course  accordingly.  As  they  approached,  I  heard  them  conversing 
about  the  newly-constructed  bath,  and  its  various  recomtnendatory  conve- 
Diences ;  from  a  conversation  on,  they  naturally  proceeded  to  an  inspec- 
tion of,  its  merits,  and,  with  uneasy  bodements,  I  heard  their  steps  draw 
near.  The  door  was  opened  by  an  elderly  gentleman  of  considerable 
obesity,  with  a  rubicund  face  and  a  jorial  look  that  corresponded  well 
with  his  portiy  flgure.  He  advanced  a  step  or  two  into  the  intermediate 
space,  and  then  halting,  with  a  slight  movement  towards  his  rear,  ex- 
claimed, "Ah!  what  have  we  here?" 

At  this  exclamation,  uttered  in  a  hi^h  tone,  the  rest  of  the  company 
came  forward,  talking  rather  loudly,  so  wat  I  was  constrained,  for  appear- 
ance sake,  to  shake  o£P  my  rimulated  slumber,  and  boldly  face  the  enemy. 
As  my  evil  genius  would  have  it,  I  opened  my  eyes  just  at  the  very  nick  of 
time  when  another  pair  of  eyes  was  popped  inquiringly  through  the 
doorway— «yes  which,  lovely  as  they  were,  were  hardly  more  pleasing  to 
me  at  that  particular  conjuncture  than  a  barilisk's  would  have  been,  and 
productive  of  not  less  tremor  in  my  mind  than  if  they  had  been  the 
gaping  muzzles  of  a  pair  of  wide-mouthed  mortars  with  fusees  at  their 
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touchholes.  What  did  they  mean  hy  thus  coming  upon  me  at  sucb  un-* 
seasonable  moments?  For  the  second  time  on  that  same  Suiiday  had  they 
made  me  wish  to  shrivel  up  into  the  tiniest  atomy,  and  lowered  me  several 
degrees  in  my  own  estimation.  If.it  had  been  possible,  I  should  have 
hated  them  for  the  unpardonable  offence  of  thus  surprising  me.  There 
they  were,  the  same  orbs  which  only  twelve  hours  l^efore  had  given  me 
such  a  shock,  again  directed  full  into  my  face,  and  twinkling  with  ten-star 
brilliancy.  After  they  had  taken  a  deliberate  survey  of  my  person,  and 
apparently  satisfied  themselves  as  to  my  identity,  they  suddenly  retreated, 
and  I  heard  a  gentle  titter,  and  a  silver  voice  exclaiming,  *'  Oh,  aunt^ 
Aere  is  a  soldier  there." 

Lieutenant  Honigthauicht  now  approached,  and  after  surveying  me 
from  top  to  toe  with  one  of  hb  would-be  withering  looks,  he  demanded, 
in  a  tone  which  was  intended  to  strike  all  auditors  with  awe,  how  I  came 
there,  and  what  I  was  doing.  Just  at  thb  moment  I  glanced  through  the 
open  door,  and  perceived  Fraulein  Emilie  saying  a  few  words  to  the 
elderly  lady  whom  she  had  just  addressed  as  '^  aunt,"  at  which  the  latter 
smiled  most  graciously,  and  cast  a  benignant  look  upon  myself.  Encour- 
aged by  this  favourable  symptom,  though  not  knowing  whence  it  arose, 
or  what  it  might  portend,  I  answered  laconically,  ^'  I  came  over  the  bridge, 
and  through  the  gate,  and  a  moment  ago  I  was  napping." 

Thb  was  by  no  means  a  satis^etctory  answer  to  the  lieutenant,  who  was 
one  of  the  class  which  believes  that  an  officer  and  a  soldier  are  made  of 
totally  different  materials,  and  that  no  comparison  can  possibly  be  insti- 
toted  between  them ;  so,  regarding  me  with  a  still  sterner  look,  he  replied, 
^^  Herr-r-r-r,  how  dare  you  venture  into  a  garden  where  you  can  have  no 
business  whatever?    You  will  repent  it,  sirrah !" 

But,  for  once,  Mein  Herr  Adjutant-Lieutenant  Adolph  Honigthauicht 
had  miscalculated  his  measures,  and  taken  up  an  untenable  position.  I 
was  not  such  a  tyro  in  military  afiairs  as  not  to  know  that  trespassing  on 
a  count's  domain  was  not  included  within  the  category  of  offences  punish- 
able by  articles  of  war,  and  did  not  therefore  come  within  his  juris- 
diction ;  so,  without  vouchsafing  an  answer  to  his  last  question,  but 
merely  tipping  him  a  slight  perfunctory  salute  as  a  recognition  of  his  pre* 
sence,  I  turned  to  the  other  gentleman,  who,  as  I  had  rightly  jessed,  was 
Count  Lieginditsch,  and  whom,  on  a  closer  inspection,  I  identified  with  the 
personage  who  had  sat  by  Emilie's  side  in  the  carriage  at  Wilhdmstadt, 
I  made  a  thousand  apologies  for  the  liberty  I  had  tak^i  in  trespassing 
upon  his  park — ^the  remarkable  beauty  of  the  grounds  had  proved  too 
strong  a  temptation  for  me,  and  having  been  indiscreet  enough  to  enter  this 
charming  circle,  I  had  been  seduced  into  taking  a  bath.  The  count  ac- 
cepted my  excuses  in  a  most  polite  and  good-natured  manner,  and  hoped 
that  I  should  feel  myself  at  perfect  liberty  to  stroll  about  the  park  as  long 
as  I  was  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  as  often  as  I  might  feel  so 
disposed.  Affairs  being  thus  satis&ctorily  adjusted  with  the  pater-Jami^ 
UaSy  despite  the  sour  looks  of  the  lieutenant,  who  would  willingly  have 
seen  me  ignominiously  expelled  as  an  impudent  intruder,  I  turned  towards 
the  ladies  to  pay  my  devoirs,  and  then  take  leave.  To  my  great  surprise, 
the  matronly  lady,  who,  as  my  reader  has  probably  surmised,  was  the 
Countess  Lieginditsch,  accostel  me  in  a  friendly  tone,  and  said  she  had 
just  heard  that  I  was  not  totally  unacquiunted  with  her  niece,  who  had 
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seen  me  once  or  twice  for  a  short  time,  and  bad  also  heard  a  good  deal  of 
me  at  Machenheim.  Of  course  I  declared  how  infinitely  flattered  I  was 
at  being  thus  remembered  bj  the  eracions  Fraulein,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  was  mortally  afiraid  lest  she  should  take  into  it  her  head  to  entertain  the 
company  with  an  account  of  the  Baron  Stein  afiair;  and  it  was  almost  a 
relief  to  me  when  the  count,  after  considering  me  attentiyely  for  a  minute, 
discovered  that  he  too  had  met  with  me  before,  and  rallied  me  most  per- 
tinaciously on  the  melancholy  figure  which  I  had  cut  in  the  morning. 
But  as  soon  as  he  had  exhausted  his  fund  of  pertinent  witticisms,  he  made 
ample  amends  for  all,  by  insisting  that,  on  the  strength  of  my  previous 
acquaintance  with  his  niece,  I  should  stay  and  spend  the  evening  with 
them — an  invitation  which  of  course  I  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to 
accept. 

My  amazement  at  finding  myself  thus  summarily  and  unceremoniously 
introduced  into  the  family  circle  of  Graf  Lieginditsch,  was  unbounded. 
That,  considering  the  dubious  auspices  imder  which  I  had  made  my  ap- 
pearance before  them,  I  should  now  be  on  a  footing  of  familiarity  with 
the  whole  family,  and  with  the  fascinating  Fr&ulein  in  particular,  was 
a  thing  incredible.  I  could  not  help  regarding  it  as  a  monstrous  halluci- 
nation, or  some  tantalising  phantasm  of  the  brain,  and  was  only  convinced 
of  its  reality  by  the  scowling  looks  with  which  the  baulked  lieutenant 
witnessed  the  loss  of  his  expected  prey. 

But  by  this  means  my  doubts  were  ultimately  dispelled,  and  I  attained 
the  full  fraition  of  my  marvellous  luck ;  though  I  must  confess  to  feeling 
no  slight  flutter  and  palpitation  in  the  regions  of  the  heart  as  I  sauntered 
through  the  park  by  the  side  of  the  stately  aunt  and  her  lovely  niece.  All 
the  lofty  aspirations  I  had  previously  indulged  in,  which  had  been  some- 
what stifled  by  my  unlucky  rencounters  of  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
rose  again  more  vehemently  than  before. 

In  spite  of  the  abnormal  and  somewhat  indecorous  manner  in  which  I 
had  first  introduced  myself  to  her  notice,  Fraulein  Emiiie  was  all  kind- 
ness and  complaisance  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  was  emboldened  to  throw  out 
two  or  three  enigmatical  hints,  too  dark  to  be  understood  by  any  but 
ourselves,  at  the  strange  commencement  of  our  acquaintance  at  Machen- 
heim, and  was  flattered  to  find  that  they  were  by  no  means  unpalatable. 
It  was,  perhaps,  the  first  time  that  she  had  ever  had  a  serious  secret,  and 
the  reminiscence  seemed  to  please  her  amazingly.  The  now  chopfallen 
lieutenant  walked  a  little  in  our  rear,  forming  the  compulsory  audience 
of  our  loquacious  host,  who  was  enthusiastically  exhibiting  the  various 
good  points  in  the  landscape,  and  dilating  upon  the  beauties  of  his  new 
English  garden.  But,  notwithstanding  the  eloquent  explanations  of  his 
cicerone,  it  was  patent  to  all  unprejudiced  observers,  that  the  lieutenant's 
thoughts  were  intent  upon  nothing  less  than  the  landscape  and  the  garden. 
Whenever  I  threw  a  glance  at  his  face,  I  plainly  perceived  that  his  mind, 
and  sometimes  even  his  eyes,  by  no  means  followed  the  index -finger  of 
his  companion,  but  were  wandering  uneasily  towards  myself  and  the  Frau- 
lein, to  whom  he  was  evidently  burning  to  play  die  cicisbeo — a  rdle,  by- 
the-way,  which  he  was  certainly  not  qualified  to  act  with  much  success, 
for  he  was  incontestibly  one  of  the  most  ill-&voured  officers  that  could  be 
found  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula.  The  conformation  of  his  head 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  our  terrestrial  globe — viz.,  depressed 
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at  ihe  poles,  but  hvlg^ae  in  the  centre.  Hb  face  was  rendered  migfatilj 
truculent  and  bellioose  oy  a  furious  moustache,  plentifully  greased,  and 
turned  up  towards  his  eyes  ;  while  his  hair  strutted  out  horizontally  from 
nther  side  of  his  head,  as  if  he  had  received  some  terrible  fright  in  his  in* 
fancy,  and  had  never  recovered  from  its  effects.  But  his  beard  it  was 
which  gave  the  distinguishing  characteristic  to  his  £Eioe.  It  was  the  veiy 
ne  plus  ultra  of  eccentric  beards — 

Unabarba  la  pin  singulare 

Che  mai  fosse  discritta  in  versa  o*n  prosa.* 

Evexy  individual  hair  of  this  extraordinary  beard  seemed  resolutely  de- 
termmed  to  assert  its  perfect  selbst&Qdigkeit  (substantiality),  to  use  a  term 
much  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  and  stood  out  from  its  root  as  sturdily 
and  stiffly  as  a  porcupine's  quill,  thereby  fumishiDg  his  chin  with  a  natural 
chevaux-de'/rise — not  by  any  means  a  convenient  appendage,  one  would 
imagine,  for  an  inamorato.  £ut  revenans  a  nos  moutons.  He  was,  as 
I  have  said,  kept  in  distressful  durance  by  his  verbose  entertainer,  whilst 
burning  to  display  his  gallantly  to  the  Fraulein;  and  his  spleen  was  still 
farther  aggravated  by  Seeing  the  position  he  was  longing  for  occupied  by 
snch  an  upstart  youngster  as  myself. 

By  some  stranee  fatality,  EmiJie  managed  to  drop  her  parasol  or  hand- 
kerchief about  half  a  dozen  times  during  our  promenade,  which  of  course 
afforded  me  brilliant  opportunities  of  showing  my  chivalric  devotedness, 
by  flying  to  her  assistance,  and  restoring  the  fallen  articles  into  her  hands. 
The  unfortunate  lieutenant  made  a  desperate  plunge  on  each  of  these  oc- 
casions to  perform  the  like  polite^  office;  but  in  vain.  The  inexorable 
host  would  not  on  any  account  allow  him  to  leave  his  side  for  an  instant, 
but,  grasping  him  tightly  by  the  arm,  detained  him  a  dose  prisoner  till 
such  time  as  he  should  have  finished  his  explanatory  comments,  so  that 
the  chagrined  officer  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  himself  forestalled 
by  his  impudent  subordinate.  After  walking  about  for  nearly  an  hour, 
we  took  tea  in  a  large  summer-house  cut  out  of  the  compact  foliage  of  a 
gigantic  cedar,  planted  by  some  ancestor  of  the  count's,  I  know  not  how 
many  generations  back.  By  means  of  some  delicately *devised  stratagemts, 
I  managed  to  get  myself  seated  by  the  side  of  the  Fraulein,  who  occupied 
the  post  of  tea-maker;  and,  consequently,  I  had  the  inexpressible  dehght 
of  paying  her  all  the  various  little  attentions  which  are  customary  on  such 
occasions.  At  one  time  I  handed  her  a  cup,  and  then,  '^OJpara- 
diesisch  Fiililen!"  our  hands  would  come  into  contact,  and  the  momentary 
touch  shot  a  delightful  sensation  through  my  frame.  At  another  time 
she  would  lean  forward  to  get  something,  and  as,  of  course,  I  could  not 
allow  her  to  do  anything  which  it  was  possible  for  me  to  take  upon  my- 
self, I  leaned  forward  to  anticipate  her,  so  our  heads  came  into  such  dan- 
gerous proximity,  that  I  felt  her  breath,  more  sweet  to  me  than  all  the 
gales  of  Araby  the  Blest,  fiinning  my  delighted  cheek.  'With  such  en- 
chanting trivialities  the  evening  sped  away;  my  vis-ci'Vii,  Lieutenant 
Honigthauicht,  recording  me  all  the  while  with  a  sinister  frown,  curling 
his  very  beard  with  choler,  and  looking  as  though  it  would  have  given 
him  most  hearty  pleasure  to  see  me  safely  landed  on  the  other  side  of  the 

*  A  beard  the  most  singular 
That  ere  has  been  described  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
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Stjx — a  feeling  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  could  not  swear  to  be  unredpTO* 
cated.  I  would  willingly  have  lengthened  out  the  eyening  into  a  small 
eternity;  for,  after  overleaping  all  such  conventional  formalities  as  recom- 
mendation, introduction,  &c.,  and  plungplng  at  once  like  an  epic  poet  in 
medias  res^  doubts  began  to  arise  in  my  mind  lest  my  finale  might  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  brain-spinning  poetasters  of  to-day,  who  flit  across 
the  stage  for  an  hour,  and  then  are  lost  in  the  gulf  of  oblivion  for  ever 
and  aye !  But,  alas !  all  my  wishes  for  a  protraction  of  the  evening  were 
of  no  avail.  Phoebus  Apollo  seemed  to  drive  his  thirsty  steeds  down  the 
steep  descent  with  dangerous  velocity,  and  my  short  term  of  happiness 
slipped  away  with  accelerated  rapidity. 

Doch  gehen  wir.    Ergraut  ist  schon  die  Welt, 
Die  Luft  gekiihlt,  der  Nebel  fallt. 

The  Grafinn  rose  to  retire  into  the  house  with  her  niece,  and  I  felt 
myself  constrained  to  take  my  leave;  which  I  did  with  a  melancholy  cal- 
culation of  how  many  were  the  chances  against  my  ever  being  so  fortu- 
nate agiun,  though  somewhat  revived  by  the  benevolent  urbanity  of  host 
and  hostess,  and  exulting  in  the  possession  of  a  rose,  which,  I  having 
chanced  to  express  my  admiration  of  it,  had  been  plucked  from  a  bush  by 
Emilie*s  fingers,  and  bestowed  upon  myself. 


ARTHUR   HELPS. 


Floeiak  had  a  passion,  it  is  said,  for  playing  Harlequin  on  the  public 
stage;  but  his  agility  was  paralysed  the  moment  his  mask  was  removed. 
Not  a  few  authors,  who  have  donned  the  mask  of  a  pseudonym,  appear  to 
have  entertained  similar  apprehensions  as  to  the  possible  results  of  doffing 
it.  Whether  Florian  would  have  perpetually  broken  down,  had  he  per- 
severed in  trying  the  harlequinade  without  the  vizor,  we  know  not.  J3ut 
that  the  misgivings  of  sensitive  authorship  are,  after  a  certain  status  is 
reached,  causeless  and  imaginary,  is  evident  from  the  records  of  literature 
in  general.  Junius,  indeed,  would  have  lost  his  power  toother  with  his 
naminis  umbra ;  but  Addison  lost  nothin?  by  the  identification  of  the 
short-faced  Spectator ;  nor  are  we  aware  wat  Professor  Wilson  drooped 
when  the  propria  persona  of  Christopher  North  was  bruited  abroad,  or 
that  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  was  nonplussed  by  the  detection  of  the  *^  Author 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  or  that  the  right  hand  of  Mrs. 
Marsh  lost  its  cunning  when  she  was  multiplied  into  "  Two  Old  Men." 
The  author  of  "  Friends  in  Councir'  is  now  pretty  generally  known  to  be 
Mr.  Arthur  Helps;  but  the  anonymous  was,  in  his  case,  retained  long 
after  he  had  achieved  a  success,  which  rendered  it,  as  a  literary  experi- 
ment, superfluous.  We  are  not,  however,  of  those  who  think  it  inexpli- 
cable, that  when  a  man's  venture  has  been  recognised  and  applauded  by 
**  crowded  houses,"  he  should  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  stand  up  in  his  private 
box,  and  bow  and  simper  unutterable  things  in  response  to  their  most 
sweet  voices.  Restless  inquirers  and  guid7iuncs  there  are,  who,  measuring 
the  brains  of  others  by  the  metre  of  their  own,  exclaim,  "  Why,  herein  is 
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a  marvdlous  thing!"  whensoever  a  third  edition  still  wants  the  author's 
name  in  the  title-page,  and  his  pedigree  in  the  pre&oe. 

Mr.  Helps  has  done  much  to  humish  up  that  rusted  things  the  £ssaj>. 
and  to  ensure  for  it  a  sale  in  days  when  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  dead- 
weight on  the  book-slielves.  His  originality  and  grace  have  proved  that 
even  the  Essay,  if  a  thing  of  beauty,  is  a  joy  for  ever. 

In  assailing  moral  prejudices  and  sodal  anomalies  he  is  outspoken^  but 
with  no  offensive  or  irritating  candour.  Like  Brutus  in  the  rostrum,  he 
may  challenge  complaint  on  this  score — may  '^  pause  for  a  reply/'  and 
find  that  '*  none  hath  he  offended."  Years  nnce,  one  of  his  Mends  pro- 
nounced him  a  man  who  coidd  say  the  most  audacious  things  with  the  least 
offence.  Objections  have  been  raised  to  the  defect  of  tangible  remedies 
in  his  discussion  of  current  evils — a  kind  of  reproach  that  will  ever,  he 
says,  be  made,  with  much  or  little  justice,  against  all  men  who  endeavour 
to  reform  or  improve  anything — ^the  reproach  that  they  are  not  ready  with 
definite  propositions,  but  are,  like  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  play,  making 
general  remarks  about  nature  and  human  affiurs,  without  suggesting  any 
dear  and  decided  course  to  be  taken.  What  he  "  essays"  to  do,  is  not  to 
prescribe  a  course  of  action,  but  a  habit  of  thought  wmch  will  modify  all 
actions  within  its  scope.  Not  that  he  is  an  abstract  thinker,  with  a 
scornful  disregard  of  the  practical ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  an  essayist 
"  in  the  intervals  of  business."  Avowedly,  he  writes  not  as  a  hermit  or  a 
clergyman,  but  as  a  man  conversant  with  the  world.  His  writings  evi- 
dence a  considerable  and  close  experience  of  life.  Without  that  love  of 
originality  and  paradox  which  predominates  in  some  minds  of  a  like  order, 
prompting  them  to  an  affectation  of  antagonism  to  the  vulgar,  in  omnibus 
rebus  et  quibusdam  aluSy  he  freely  uses  his  privilege  of  private  judgment, 
and  peers  with  his  own  eyes  into  the  shady  side  of  a  question.  As 
Sydney  Smith,  when  a  hubbub  was  raised  about  a  dog  biting  a  bishop, 
remarked  that,  for  his  part,  he  should  like  to  hear  the  dog's  version  of  the 
story, — so  this  essa3rist  (to  illustrate  his  temperament  oy  one  instance) 
whispers  his  private  suspicion  that  ''some  or  those  Roman  emperors" 
have  been  maligned  a  little.  He  is  no  superficial  observer — ^no  ''one 
idea'd  "  man.  He  manufactures  no  Procustes'  bed,  on  which  to  gauge 
universal  human  nature.  He  keeps  no  hack  dogma,  licensed  to  be  let  out 
to  all  characters,  on  all  services,  and  in  all  weathers;  no  ethical  hobby, 
which  he  rides  to  death  without  remorse.  His  antidotes  to  moral  iUs  are 
not  compounded  in  the  quack  medicine  style,  or  puffed  as  the  in&llible 
panacea,  exclusive  in  saving  virtue,  unconditional  in  specific  effect.  I^ 
his  mind  is  subtle  enough  to  see  closely  into  a  subject,  it  is  also  broad 
enough,  and  plastic  enough,  to  escape  the  penalties  of  one-sidedness. 
Fond  as  he  is  of  reverie  on  his  favourite  topics,  he  carefully  sets  reason  on 
the  watch,  and  compels  reverie  to  a  summary  exit  at  the  challenge  of  that 
trusty  sraitinel :  in  his  dreamiest  mood  we  never  find  him 

Losing  his  fire  and  active  might 

In  a  silent  meditation. 
Falling  into  a  still  delight 

And  luxury  of  contemplation.* 

His  philosophy  is  of  the  Coleridgean  type ;  in  spirit  and  manner  some- 
♦  Tennyson:  "Eleanor." 
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what  akin  to^  bat  more  expansire  and  practical  tban  that  of  Archdeacon 
Hare  and  Profenor  Maurice.  Moderate  and  oonserrative  in  his  general 
tiews,  he  is  no  straitlaced  partisan ;  and  we  know  those  who  account  him 
'<  unsafe,"  because  he  is  not  afraid  to  quote  the  quarantine  pages  of 
Shelley,  Cariyle,  and  Emerson ;  nor  does  hb  churchmanship  recoil  fix>m 
writing  down  doctrinal  primnesses,  clerical  over-niceties,  protracted  litanies, 
and  long  sermons.  His  lines  of  thought  are  constructed  on  the  broad, 
not  the  narrow  gauge;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  steady  swiftness  of 
the  trains — ^the  ease  with  which  they  touch  at  intermediate  stations — ^the 
quiet  triumph  with  which  th^  issue  from  some  long  daric  tunnel  of  specu- 
mdoa — and  the  methodical  ^elity  with  which  they  keep  lime,  ana  dis- 
charge their  consignment  at  the  terminus.  Although  it  mie^ht  seem  that 
the  accommodations  are  only  for  first-dass  passengers — schcuars  and  men 
of  culture — yet  there  is  that  lucid  arrangement,  forcible  illustration,  and 
attractiTe  style  about  our  author,  which,  with  due  attention  on^theb 
parts,  will  be  found  available  even  by  humble  penny-a-milers.  His  style 
is  polished,  but  not  pedantic, — occasionally  a  Httle  careless,  but  frequently 
risbg  into  poetical  beauty,  and  usually  characterised  by  tranquil  elegance. 
Nor  may  we  omit  to  notice  the  religious  sprit,  the  tone  of  mild,  intelli- 
gent, benignant  piety,  which  animates  him  with  its  prevailing  presence, 
and  colours  his  pages  with  a  light  as  of  setting  suns. 

His  first  work — so  far,  at  least,  as  we  are  able  to  trace  his  anonymous 
career — was  ^'  Essays  written  in  the  Intervab  of  Business,"  published  some 
ten  years  rince.  It  treats  on  such  subjects  as  Practical  Wisdom,  Self- 
Discipline,  Aids  to  Contentment,  Benevolence,  Domestic  Rule,  Advice, 
Secrecy,  the  Bklucation  of  a  Man  of  Business,  the  Choice  and  Manage- 
ment of  Agents,  the  Treatment  of  Suitors,  Party-spirit,  &c.  The  &st 
eight  of  the  fifteen  pertain  to  mankind  in  general ;  the  concluding  seven 
to  men  of  business,  it  is  a  man  of  busmess  who  writes,  and  who  writes 
essays— -essays  of  \oity  moral  tone,  of  large  intellectual  character,  and  of 
considerable  imaginative  power.  And  tins  man  of  business  shows,  what 
technical  men  of  business  so  systematically  ignore,  that  imagination  and 
philosophy  can  be  woven  into  practical  wisdom,*  and  that  the  highest 
moral  qualities  may  be  translated  into  action.  He  shows  how  feasible  it 
is,  or  may  become,  for  a  sound  heart  and  a  clear  head  to  compass  the 
material  ends  of  a  Bentiiamite  by  the  unselfish  means  of  a  spiritualist— r 
to  unite  the  "  not  slothful  in  business"  with  the  nobly  '^  fervent  in  spirit." 
His  view  of  practical  wisdom  is  as  far  from  so-called  ezpedienov  as  it  is 
from  impracticability  itself.  His  doctrine  is,  tiiat  high  moral  resolves 
and  great  principles  are  for  daily  use,  and  that  there  is  room  for  them  in 
tiie  lUSairs  of  this  life ;  and,  in  fine,  that  the  men  who  first  introduce 
these  principles  are  practical  men,  altiiough  the  practices  which  such  prin- 
ciples create  may  not  come  into  being  in  the  lifetime  of  their  founders, 
being  regarded  at  first  as  theories  only,  but  eventually  acknowledged  and 
acted  upon  as  common  truths.  The  object  of  the  Essay  on  Contentment 
is,  to  suggest  some  antidotes  against  the  manifold  mgenuity  of  self- 
tormenting  ;  and  most  admirably  does  it  expose  the  evils  of  oversensitive- 
ness  about  what  people  may  say  of  us, — many  unhappy  persons  imagining 

*  Imagination,  as  he  hap^y  phrases  it,  if  it  be  sutgect  to  reaaoa,  is  its  <<  slave 
of  the  lamp.** 
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tbemselves  always  in  an  amphitheatre,  with  the  asiemhled  world  as  spec* 
tatois,  whereas  all  the  while  they  are  playing  to  empty  benches ;  the 
evils,  too,  of  habitual  mistrust,  of  morbid  craving  for  sympathy,  and  of 
unemployed  intellect  and  affections.  Another  essay  greatly  to  our  mind, 
is  that  on  Party-spirit — an  evil  against  which  the  wisest  require  to  be 
constantly  on  tneir  guard,  lest,  as  is  well  expressed,  its  insidious  preju- 
dices, like  dirt  and  insects  on  the  glasses  of  a  telescope,  blur  the  view,  and 
make  them  see  strange  monsters  where  there  are  none ;  most  salutary  is 
the  censure  of  the  uiSbunded,  but  common  notion,  that  party-dealings  are 
different  from  anything  else  in  the  world,  and  are  to  be  govemei  by 
looser  laws, — for  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing,  we  are  here  reminded,  to 
acknowledge  two  sorts  of  truth,  two  kinds  of  charity.  Of  the  whole  of 
this  small  volume,  we  may  safely  and  advisedly  say,  that  it  were  difficult 
to  name  anything  in  contemporary  prose  of  a  more  healthy  and  intelli- 
gent nature.  The  sale  it  enjoys  tends,  in  some  measure,  to  ratify  this 
opinion. 

In  a  later  work,  our  author  characterises  ''  Friends  in  Council"  as  a 
book  which  tiie  average  reader  will  find  a  somewhat  sober,  not  to  say  dull 
affair,  embracing  such  questions  as  Slavery,  (xovemment.  Management  of 
the  Poor,  and  such  like ;  but  in  which  the  reader,  who  is  not  the  average 
reader,  may,  perhaps,  find  something  worth  agreeing  with  or  differing 
from.  The  *^  friends"  are  happily  discriminated :  Ellesmere,  who  views 
everything  in  a  droll  sarcastic  way,  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world,  who 
speaks  out  fearlessly ;  Dunsford,  an  amiable  country  rector,  who  pretends 
to  be  a  simple,  unworldly,  retired  man,  content  to  receive  his  impressioa 
of  men  and  things  from  his  pupils,  and  to  learn  politics  by  watcmng  his 
bees,  but  a  man  of  practical  acumen  when  he  chooses  to  be  so,  and  (me 
who,  as  his  pupils  tell  him,  ought  to  conduct  great  law-cases  and  write 
essays,  instead  of  leaving  such  things  to  Ellesmere  and  Milverton ; — the  . 
latter,  Milverton,  an  eloquent,  thoughtful,  gentle  essayist,  whose  themes 
form  the  subject  of  the  conciliar  debates.  Alike  in  these  sententious 
though  fluentiy  written  essays,  and  in  the  discussions  to  which  they 
give  rise  between  the  members  of  the  triumvirate,  we  find  healthy  senti- 
ment, deliberate  reflection,  and  refined  taste.  The  topics  reviewed  are 
oflen  trite  enough.  Ellesmere  charges  Milverton  with  his  musty  se- 
lections : 

^*  There  is  no  end  to  your  audacity  in  the  choice  of  hackneyed  subjects. 
I  think  you  take  a  pride  in  it." 

"  No,  indeed,"  is  the  reply ;  "  but  they  do  not  appear  hackneyed  to  me." 

Nor  do  they  to  the  reaaer,  thanks  to  the  fresh,  genial  treatment  of  the 
writer.  Among  them  we  meet  with  History,  Truth,  fiction.  Education, 
Greatness,  Slavery,  Reading,  Criticism,  the  Art  of  Livins^,  the  Condition 
of  the  Rural  Poor.  The  Essay  on  History  teems  with  evidences  of  consci- 
entious and  repeated  study.  It  pronounces  the  main  object  of  the  his- 
torian to  be,  the  securing  an  insignt  into  the  things  which  he  teUs  us  of, 
and  then  to  tell  them  with  the  modesty  of  a  man  who  is  in  the  presence 
of  great  events,  and  must  speak  about  them  care&dly,  simply,  and  with 
but  little  of  himself  or  his  affections  thrown  into  the  narration.  A  canon» 
this,  sadly  calculated  to  damage  many  a  popular  historian — ^particularly 
those  of  the  Lamartine  school !  The  disquisition  on  Greatness  is  another 
very  able  section,  explaining  greatness,  if  it  can  be  shut  up  in  qualities, 
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to  consist  in  courage  and  in  openness  of  mind  and  soul*  Upon  the  latter 
condition  the  author  especially  insists,  showing  that  the  education  of  a 
man  of  open  mind  is  never  ended,  and  that  the  capacity  of  a  man,  at  least 
for  understanding,  may  almost  he  said  to  vary  according  to  his  powers  of 
sympathy,  which  is  the  universal  solvent,  and  which  alone  can  effectually 
counteract  selfishness,  encouraging  man's  nature  to  grow  out  and  fix  its 
tendrils  upon  foreign  objects,  and  frustrating  that  defective  moral  system 
which  has  produced  numbers  of  people  walking  up  and  down  one  narrow 
plank  of  self-restraint,  and  has  succeeded  only  in  the  wholesale  manufacture 
of  splendid  bigots  and  censorious  small  people.  In  a  chapter  on  Reading, 
considerable  stress  is  laid  on  the  evils  of  desultory  habits ;  and  it  is  shown, 
that  whatever  may  be  a  man's  object  in  reading — whether  amusement  or 
instruction,  or  a  wish  to  appear  well  in  society,  or  a  desire  to  pass  away 
time — that  object  is  facilitated  by  reading  with  method — the  full  pleasure 
of  reading  being,  in  fact,  unknown  to  all  but  those  who  have  felt  that 
keenness  of  intellectual  pursuit  which  takes  away  the  sense  of  dulness  in 
details.  A  man,  it  is  argued,  who  knows  one  subject  well,  cannot,  if  he 
would,  fail  to  have  acquired  much  besides ;  and  that  man  will  not  be 
likely  to  keep  fewer  pearls,  who  has  a  string  to  put  them  on,  than  he  who 
picks  them  up  and  throws  them  together  without  method.  Method  would 
go  far  to  cancel  one  of  the  dangers  attributable  to  a  life  of  study,  viz., 
that  purpose  and  decisiveness  are  worn  away ;  for,  pursued  methodically, 
there  must  be  some,  and  not  a  little,  of  the  decision,  resistance,  and 
tenacity  of  pursuit  which  create  or  further  greatness  of  character  in  action. 
As  for  ordinary  readers,  their  custom  is,  as  Ellesmere  says  in  council,  to 
read  a  clever  article  in  a  newspaper  or  review,  and  then  wait  for  another, 
not  bringing  any  study  to  bear  on  the  subject  meanwhile.  The  Essay  on 
Criticism  is  lively  and  to  the  purpose,  passing  sentence  in  something  of 
Mr.  Lander's  stringent  fashion  upon  small  critics,  who,  like  ancient  Par- 
thians  or  modern  Cossacks,  hover  on  the  rear  of  a  great  army,  transfix  a 
sentinel,  surprise  an  outpost,  and  harass  the  army's  marcl^  but  rarely 
determine  the  campaign.  Criticism  is  charged,  in  general,  with  den- 
ciencies  of  humility,  of  charity,  and  of  imagination ;  it  is  reviewed  under 
the  several  aspects  of  the  needless,  the  intentionally  unkind,  the  indiscreet 
or  restless,  the  religious,  the  patientiy  studious,  the  loving.  The  chapter 
on  the  Art  of  Living  is  deservedly  a  favourite,  and  highly  characteristic 
of  its  writer ;  it  suggests  many  a  practical  thought  on  our  social  inter- 
course and  its  anomalies — ^ridiculing  those  private  assemblies  whither  a 
man  betakes  himself  from  vain  or  interested  motives,  at  most  unseason- 
able hours,  in  very  uncomfortable  clothes,  to  sit  or  stand  in  a  constrained 
position,  inhaling  tainted  air,  suffering  from  great  heat,  and  his  sole  occu- 
pation or  amusement  being  to  talk— only  to  talL  Various  hindrances  to 
the  profit  and  pleasure  of  society  are  stated :  for  instance,  want  of  truth, 
that  fruitful  source  of  needless  and  painful  ostentation ;  shyness,  arising 
from  a  morbid  egotism  and  self-consciousness,  in  so  many  cases ;  a  foolish 
concern  about  tnfles ;  the  habit  of  ridicule,  or  light,  jesting,  flippant,  un- 
kind mode  of  talking  about  things  and  persons  very  common  m  society ; 
and,  again,  the  want  of  something  to  do  besides  talking,  a  hindrance 
traced  to  the  Puritanism  which  forbids  many  innocent  or  indifferent 
amusements.  The  Art  of  Living  with  L[iferiors'(one  of  this  writer's  stock 
subjects,  and  always  treated  as  amiably  as  judiciously)  comes  under  con- 
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feiderati(m  in  the  same  paper ;  and  the  council  wluch  ensiiea  winds  up  die 
matter  with  spirit  and  pleasantry,  a  lady  being  for  the  nonce  a  member  of 
the  parliament ;  for,  in  preparing  this  ^^  Series  of  Readings  and  Diseoone 
thereon,'*  Bacon's  monition  has  been  duly  heeded,  to  vary  and  inter- 
mingle speech  of  the  present  occasion  with  arguments ;  tales  with  reasons ; 
asking  of  questions  with  telling  of  opinions;  and  jest  with  earnest 
Accordingly,  the  interlocutors  are  heard 

From  trivial  theme  to  general  arenment 
Passing,  as  accident  or  fancy  lea&, 
Or  courtesy  prescribes  * 

Large  space  is  given  to  the  discussion  'of  topics  pertdning  to  states* 
manship  and  official  life  :  as  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Rural 
l^oor,  Government,  and  Slavery.  These  are  handled  wi<h  a  singular  com- 
bination of  worldly  sagacity  and  unworidly  elevation  of  sentiment. 
EUesmere's  lambent  wit  and  skin-deep  satire,  together  with  Milverton's 
contemplative  wisdom  and  Dunsford's  gentle  humanity,  make  up  a  fine 
synthesis.  Many  a  weighty  as  well  as  neat  aphorism  might  be  culled 
from  their  debates.  There  is,  indeed,  a  conscious  air  of  superiority  in 
this  work,  an  indifference  to  popular  verdicts,  which  may  offend  some 
persons ;  but  then  it  is  so  clear  that  the  writer  is  a  superior  man,  and 
that  his  dicta  are  no  superficial  truisms,  but  the  experto  crede  convictions 
of  reflective  ^nius,  that  one  feels  he  has  a  right  to  the  length  of  his 
tether,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  be  wiser  and  more  profitable  to  examine 
him  with  respect  than  to  judge  him  in  haste.  And  after  all,  an  author 
can  afford  to  be  a  little  ironical,  not  to  say  cynical,  about  populari^, 
tvhen  he  himself  is  labelled  as  popular,  and  has  received  carte  blanche  to 
unbosom  himself  even  of  perilous  stuff. 

Something  equivalent  to  a  third  series  of  "  Friends  in  Councnl**  ap- 
peared in  1851,  under  the  title  ^'Companions  of  my  Solitude.."  The 
thirteen  sections  into  wMch  it  is  divided,  deal  with  topics  similar  to  those 
so  agreeably  discussed  by  that  congress  of  choice  spirits — matters  socnal, 
political,  literary,  philosophical — and  in  the  same  effective  style,  tiie  same 
picturesque  lane^ge,  the  same  illustrative  power.  By  the  ^'comiMinions  of 
nis  solitude,''  the  author  means  his  reveries — those  thoughts  which  insist 
upon  being  with  him  as  spiritual  companions,  and  resolutely  visit  him  in 
his  solitary  hours  at  home  and  abroad.  They  are  the  creations  of  his 
own  brain,  which,  in  spite  of  the  filial  love  and  respect  they  owe  him,  do 
eagerly,  exclusively,  anxiously  intrude  on  his  attention  ;  and  which  he 
therefore  resolves  to  describe,  that  so  he  may  have  more  mastery  over  them, 
and  that  they  may  cease,  he  says,  to  haunt  him  as  vague  faces  and  half- 
fiuihioned  resemblances — and  may  assume  the  form  of  distinct  pictures, 
which  he  can  give  away  or  hang  up  in  his  room,  turning  them,  if  he  pleases, 
with  their  {bl^  to  the  waD.  Many  are  the  aspects  these  reveries  take. 
Sometimes  he  describes  them  as  formed  of  nebulous  stuff,  coming  toge- 
ther with  some  method  and  set  purpose,  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  doud — 
when  they  will  do  for  an  essay  or  moral  discourse ;  at  other  times  he 
compares  them  to  those  sportive,  disconnected  forms  of  vapour  vidiich 
are  streaked  across  the  heavens,  now  like  a  feather,  now  like  the  outline 
of  a  camel,  doubtless  obeying  some  law  and  with  some  design,  but  such 

•  Wordsworth'j"Brcttr8ion.'* 
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as  mocks  oar  obserration  ;  at  other  times,  arranging^  themselves  like 
those  fleckered  clouds  where  all  the  heavens  are  regularly  broken  op  in 
small  divisions,  lying  evenlj  over  each  other  with  light  between  each :  a 
state  of  reverie  best  brought  out  in  conversation,  and  we  are  accordinglj 
re-introduced  to  our  old  friend  EUesmere,  who  comes  forward  to  take 
part  in  educing  its  significance.  Now  our  speculatist  muses  on  law,  and 
pronounces  it  a  notable  example  of  loss  of  time,  of  heart,  of  love,  of 
leisure — ^pointing  to  the  fact  that  many  admirable  and  many  high- 
minded^men  are  to  be  found  in  all  grades  of  the  law,  as  a  more  carious 
instance  of  the  power  of  the  human  being  to  maint4un  its  structure 
unimpaired  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  element,  than  that  a  man  should 
be  able  to  abide  in  a  heated  oven.  Now  he  contemplates  those 
stem  gigantic  laws  of  Nature  which  crush  everything  down  whidi 
comes  in  their  way,  which  know  no  excuses,  admit  of  no  small  errors, 
never  send  a  man  back  to  learn  his  lesson  and  try  him  again,  but  are  as 
inexorable  as  Fate,  and  in  the  presence  of  which  powers  it  seems  as  if  the 
faculties  of  man  were  hardly  as  yet  adequate  to  his  situation  here — a  con- 
sideration which  tends  to  charity  and  humility,  as  it  also  points  to  the 
existence  of  a  future  state.  Now  he  meditates  on  the  ambitious  hopes  and 
projects  of  youth — its  reckless  courage  and  elastic  step — contrasted  with 
suMcquent  stages  of  the  journey  of  life^  at  each  of  which  some  hope  has 
dropped  off  as  too  burdensome  or  too  romantic,  till  at  last  it  is  enough  for 
the  man  to  carry  himself  at  all  upright  in  this  troublesome  world,  and  he 
sees  that  he  has  had  not  only  the  hardness,  oiliness,  and  impertnrbabili^ 
of  the  world  to  contend  with,  but  that  he  himself  has  generally  been  his 
worst  antagonist :  in  this  mood,  our  muser  is  tempted  to  cast  himself  under 
a  tree,  and  utter  many  lamentations — but,  more  wisely,  walks  sedately 
by  it,  knowing  that  as  we  go  on  in  life,  we  find  we  cannot  afford 
excitement,  and  learn  to  be  parsimonious  in  our  emotions.*  Now 
lie  dilates  on  the  morbid  phases  of  modem  Puritanism— the  secret 
belief  among  some  men  that  God  is  displeased  with  men's  happiness,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  sUnk  about  creation,  ashamed  ana  afraid  to 
enjoy  anything — the  cynicism  whicl|  avoids  some  pleasure,  and  ex- 
hausts in  injurious  comment  and  attack  upon  other  people  any  Idsure 
and  force  of  mind  which  it  may  have  gained  by  its  abstinence  from  the 
pleasure.|  Now  he  dreams  of  moving  for  returns  of  the  amount  and 
r 

*  Even  thus  Soathey,  in  a  letter  to  Chauncy  Townsend,  1817,  calls  to  remem- 
brance the  days  when  he  declared,  in  the  gush  of  youthfbl  sentiment,  that 
He  who  does  not  somettmes  wake 
And  weep  at  midnight,  is  an  instrument 
Of  Nature's  common  work; 
but  Southey,  the  middle-aged  man,  adds,  *<  The  less  of  this  the  better.    We  stand 
in  need  of  all  that  fortitude  can  do  for  us  in  this  changeful  world;  and  the  tears 
aie  nmning  down  my  cheeks  whoi  I  tell  you  so.** 

t  We  append  a  hi^py  illustration  of  the  writer's  manner,  in  reference  to  this 
question : — "Moreover,  this  censorioumess  is  not  only  a  sin,  but  the  inventor  of 
many  sins.  Indeed,  the  manufacture  of  sina  is  so  easy  a  manufiKtnre,  that  I  am 
convinced  men  could  easily  be  persuaded  that  it  was  wicked  to  use  the  left  1^ 
as  much  as  the  right ;  whole  congregations  would  only  permit  themselves  to  hop ; 
and,  what  is  more  to  our  preient  point,  would  consider  that  when  they  walked  in 
the  ordinary  fashion,  they  were  committing  a  deadly  sin.  Now,  I  should  not  think 
that  the  man  who  were  to  invent  this  sin,  would  be  a  benefactor  to  the  human 
race."— Com/NmioM  of  my  Solitude^  p.  31  (2nd  edition). 
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causes  of  haman  safFering  in  anj  one  day — fiwn  miserable  family 
quarrels  to  the  discomfort  caused  by  injudicious  dress ;  and  he  oonten<ls 
wat  the  latter,  worn  entirely  in  deference  to  the  most  foolish  of  mankind 
—the  tyrannous  majority,  would  outweigh  many  an  evil  that  sounds  very 
big;  in  fact,  he  dasses  tJie  probable  evil  of  women's  stays  with  an  occa* 
rional  pestilence,  as  the  cholera,  and  regards  our  every-day  shaving,* 
severe  shirt-collars,  and  other  ridiculous  garments,  as  equivalent  to  a 
great  European  war  once  in  seven  years.  Anon  he  pictures  to  himself  a 
distant  descendant  of  his — a  man  of  dilapidated  fortune,  but  still  owning 
his  bouse  and  garden — and  tracks  out  a  hypothetical  map  of  that  de* 
scendant's  outer  and  inner  life — a  sketch  graced  with  many  beautiful 
touches;  as  where  the  poor  man  is  seen  in  the  then  damp  and  cheer- 
less  room,  occupied,  during  his  meagre  supper,  with  listening  to  a  list  of 
the  repairs  that  must  be  looked  to,  but  in  reality  thinking  all  the  while 
of  his  pale  mother  (quietly  housed  in  the  wooded  churchyard),  and  of  his 
wondering,  as  a  child,  why  she  never  used  to  look  up  when  horse  or 
man  went  by,  as  she  sat  working  at  that  bay-window,  and  getting  his 
clothes  ready  for  school.  Then,  again,  we  have  a  dialogue  about  the 
claims  of  literature,  and  its  bearing  on  life  in  general — ^including  a 
shrewd  complaint  of  the  way  in  which  a  man  becomes  twisted  and  de- 
formed by  surrendering  himself  to  any  one  art,  science,  or  calling,  and 
ceasing  to  be  a  man,  a  wholesome  man,  fairly  developed  in  all  ways.  The 
great  sins  of  great  cities — the  provision  of  some  small  aids  and  consolations 
ror  various  forms  of  unhappiness,  arising  from  obloquy,  neglect,  injustice, 
and  petty  anxieties — the  advantages  and  philosophy  of  traveling — the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  Anglican  Church — the  art  of  coming  to  an 
end,  t.  e.y  of  curing  the  *^  fatal  superabundance'*  which  makes  all  human 
affairs  tedious — of  abating  the  lengthiness  of  visits,  dinners,  concerts, 
plays,  speeches,  pleadings,  essays,  sermons — these  are  among  the  mani- 
bla  themes  successively  and  successfully  ''vexed"  by  the  discursive 
essayist. 

We  can  only  briefly  allude  to  his  other  acknowledged  writings.  The 
''  Claims  of  Labour"  (1844)  >is  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  duties  of  em- 
ploy'ex^S  to  the  employed,  vigorous  in  exposition,  kindly  in  tone,  and  a 
book, which  those  most  afirighted  at  political  economy  will  not  find 
heavy  reading.  As  in  hb  other  publications,  the  author  harmonises,  in  a 
manner  as  rare  as  it  is  agreeable^  the  characteristics  of  shrewdness  and 
benevolence.  He  contends  for  an  earnest  and  practical  application,  on 
the  part  of  the  employing  class,  of  thought  and  labour  for  the  welfare 
of  those  whom  they  employ.  He  points  to  the  dark  stream  of  profligacy 
which  overflows  and  bums  into  those  parts  of  the  land  where  want  and 
ignorance  prevail;  and  stoutly  does  ne  battie  with  the  thoughtiess 
cruelty  which  says,  **  Why  vex  me  with  these  things  ?  Go  to  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  redress  grievances."  Surely,  he  argues,  the 
largeness  of  a  calamity  ought  not  to  be  so  ready  a  shelter  for  those  who 
have  not  heart  enough  to  adventure  any  opposition  to  it :  surely  a  man 
may  find  a  sphere  small  enough,  as  well  as  large  enough,  for  him  to  act 
in.     **  The  foolish  sluggard  stares  hopelessly  into  the  intricacy  of  the 

*  In  this  particular  he  would  find  himself  seconded  by  other  hearty  English- 
men—e.  g.f  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his  "  Paris  in  1851." 
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forest,  and  thinks  that  it  can  never  be  reclaimed.  The  wiser  man,  the 
labourer,  begins  at  his  comer  of  the  wood,  and  makes  out  a  task  for 
himsdf  each  day.  Think,  that  large  as  may  appear  the  work  to  be 
done,  so,  too,  the  result  of  any  endeavour,  however  small  in  itself,  may 
be  of  infinite  extent  in  the  future.  Nothing  is  lost"  This  book  has 
done  yeoman's  service  as  a  pioneer  in  the  backwoods  of  social  and 
aanitary  reform,  and  has  even  exalted  the  literature  of  those  questions  to 
a  place  in  our  heUes  lettres. 

In  1848  appeared  the  first  volume  of  '^  The  Conquerors  of  the  New 
World  and  their  Bondsmen,"  a  narrative  of  the  prinripal  events  which 
led  to  negro  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  and  America.  It  treats  the 
subject  with  learning  and  industry,  with  fine  taste  and  generous  feeling. 
The  narrative  is  lucid  and  comprehensive,*  the  reflections  are  philo* 
fiophical  and  humane. 

Less  successful  are  this  writer's  achievements  in  the  '^  realms  of  poesie." 
He  produced,  in  1843,  an  historical  drama,  "  I^g  Henry  the  Second  ;** 
a  too  quiet  and  rather  prosy  representation  of  &  Becket's  stirring  times, 
when  priestly  authority  acted  on  the  belief  that. 

If  St  Peter's  sword  had  not  leapt  forth, 
And  met  King  Heniy  boldly,  never  more 
Would  it  have  been  a  terror  to  the  nations. 

Also  a  tragedy,  <<  Catherine  Douglas,"  the  action  of  which  centres  in  the 
death  of  ^e  Scottish  James  I.  This  is  a  closet  play,  and  formed  much 
on  the  same  model  as  the  elaborate  dramas  of  Mr.  Henry  Taylor.  An 
able  reviewer  remarks,  that  it  contains  some  capital  snatches  of  conversa- 
tion, glimpses  of  philosophical  verity,  specimens  of  antiquarian  research; 
but  that  It  is  utterly  wanting  in  the  art  essential  to  the  conduct  of  a 
pece.  Both  plays  want  energy  and  dramatic  enthusiasm ;  they  do  little 
to  excite  the  feehngs,  little  to  interest  the  imagination.  One  gladly 
turns  from  the  actors,  and  their  eloquent  Uank  verse,  to  the  genial 
friends  in  council,  who  discourse  so  winningly  in  the  orchard  of  the 
Parsonage,  and  in  whose  society  we,  as  well  as  the  author,  feel  at  home. 
''  John  of  Salisbury**  is  unrecognised  where  "  Ellesmere"  is  a  household 
familiar ;  and  even  <^  Catherine  Douglas"  has  an  entrance  to  seek  in 
circles  where  '^  Lucy  Daylmer"  is  an  old  favourite.  In  effect,  we  like 
better  the  poetry  of  our  author^s  prose  than  the  prose  of  his  poetry;  and, 
while  oblivious  of  his  plays,  we  desire  to  keep  up  a  deep  impression  of  his 
essays,  the  reading,  marking,  learning,  and  digesting  of  which  we  would 
commend  to  every  one  with  a  head  to  be  enlightened  and  a  heart  to  be 
improved. 

*  Fault  has  been  found,  however,  with  the  author  for  »ving  a  fh^mentazy 
view  of  the  quesUon,  and  writing  of  Negro  slavery  as  if  the  Kegroes  were  the 
first  servile  race,  and  the  New  World  the  first  land  loaded  with  the  curse  of 
faelotty. 
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A  NIGHT  WITH  ANTHONY  PASQUIN,  IN  185U 

**  A  BLOT,  no  blot  until  fait^"  is  a  tnusin  which  extendi  bejond  die 
iMiekgammon  table ;  many  a  man  undergoes  and  escapes  dangers,  upon 
wfaicD,  when  he  looks  back,  it  must  be  with  wonder  at  the  temeritj  and 
Gbildidi  daring  which  led  him  into  tbem.  Had  I  read  that  chi^vter  of 
«  Whiteside's  Italy,"  entitled  "  A  Night  Walk  in  Rome,*  he/ore  instead  of 
mfier  mf  i4sit  to  the  *<  Eternal  City/'  I  more  than  donbt  that  I  would  ever 
have  paid  my  re^)ects  to  Anthony  Pasquin,  except  in  broad  daylight. 

Another  nttle  incident  gives  a  startling  interest  to  the  escapade  of  a 
man  who,  having  seen  my  winters,  cannot  plead  youthful  blood  in 
excuse  for  an  act  of  rashness.  Our  lod^ngs  were  in  the  Via  di  Condotti, 
at  the  comer  of  the  street  Santa  Maria  degli  Fiori — a  house  cheeiful 
enough  in  the  daytime,  but  with  one  of  those  awfal  outer  halls  from  a 
hook  of  which  an  assassin  might  any  evening  start  forth  upon  his  victim 
in  the  twilight  with  a  desperate  advanta^.  The  pian-terrenoy  at 
ground-floor  of  the  opposite  house,  was  occupied  by  a  beJcer,  <'  Boulanger 
Ancien,"  as  his  door-sign  styled  him ;  and  how  wdl  I  remember  his  clean 
white  apron  and  ''  mealy  mce,**  as  he  used  to  lounge  in  the  sun  at  his 
door  with  that  ^^far  nknte^  air  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Roman 
shopkeeper ;  by  association  of  ideas,  he  always  recalled  to  me  the  stanza 
of  Tennyson's  '*  Miller's  Daughter  :** 

I  see  the  wealthy  miller  yet. 

His  double  chin,  his  portly  size ; 
ADd  who  that  knew  him  could  forget 

The  busy  wrinkles  round  his  eyes. 
The  slow  wise  smile  that  round  about 

His  dosty  forehead  drily  carled. 
Seemed  half  within*  and  half  without. 

And  full  of  dealings  with  the  world. 

Who  would  think  that  this  picture  of  ^  one  ao  jdDy  and  so  good'' 
would,  now  and  «vennore,  stand  connected  in  my  memory  widi  violaDce 
and  blood ;  yet  so  it  is.  We  left  Rome  eariy  in  May,  just  as  the  Romans 
were  beginning  to  hint  their  impatience  of  foreign  oocupation  and 
French  jraiemiiS,  by  using  thw  daggers  against  obnoxious  individualB, 
and  by  nig^t-encounters  with  patrols ;  scnne  fives  had  already  been  lost 
before  our  departure,  and  it  was,  I  think,  at  AGkn  that  I  first  read  a 
newspaper  gi^g,  among  the  **  Roman  news,"  the  following  startling  in* 
ddent  as  detailed  in  the  journals  of  the  day : 

''  A  few  evenings  since,  just  as  twilight  was  falling,  an  individual,  with 
a  loud  cry,  staggmd  wildly  from  the  Via  Santa  Maria  degK  Fiori,  across 
the  Condotti,  into  the  ''  Boulanger  Ancien,"  and  calling  in  frantic  tones 
for  a  priest,  sank  on  the  floor  of  the  botega,  weltering  in  his  blood.  It 
chanced  that  a  Franciscan  was  passing  at  the  moment,  who  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd  which  immediately  collected,  and  was  soon  at  the 
side  of  the  dying  man,  busied  in  offering  him  the  last  offices  of  religion, 
for  which  there  was  but  scant  time,  for  the  sufferer  breathed  his  last 
while  attempting  to  pour  his  confession  into  the  yenerable  man's  emr. 
Rumours  of  all  kinds  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death  were  quickly  spread, 
but  the  crowd  was  dispersed,  witiiout  obtaining  any  certainty  on  the  »ub- 
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ject,  by  the  i^nroaeh  of  a  French  patrol  from  the  Piazu  di  8pa^E. 
Seine  whispered  that  the  dead  man  had  fallen  a  Tietim  to  pofitieal 
enmitjr;  othen,  thai  he  had  been  a  eitiaen  paasbg  aoddentally,  and 
aMnpnmatcd  in  mistake  for  some  obnoxtoiis  indiyidnai ;  but  a  third  and 
more  probable  mmour  hinted  that  he  was  a  young  noble  £unous  for  his 
gallantries,  and  that  he  had  met  his  iate  in  prosecuting  w  attempting 
some  intrigue^  The  French  patrol  took  possession  of  the  shop^  which 
they  closed,  and  a  secret  inyestigation  was  earned  on  within,  the  result 
of  whidi  had  not  transpired ;  so  that  aU  is  at  present  wn^iped  in  mystery, 
and  adds  to  the  general  alarm  and  disquiet  pervading  the  city." 

The  poor  baker!  when  I  think  of  his  dean,  wdl-appointed  shop, 
usually  '*  made  mist^  with  the  floating  meal,"  now  dabbled  with  blood,  aM 
disturbed  by  a  mnrderer*s  victim  gasping  fcrth  life  on  the  fio<Hr, — then  the 
crowd, — and  the  passing  monk  bendii^  o<ver  the  dying  man, — and  the 
crucifix, — all  these  form  a  vision  mingling  strangdy  with  my  reminiscences 
of  Rome;  and  it  becomes  doubly  interesting  in  the  thought,  diat  had 
I  lingered  there  a  few  days  longer,  I  should  probably  have  been  looking 
down  from  my  window  on  the  scene  as  it  actmdly  oocnired. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Anthony  Fasquin  ?  Mucby  gentle 
reader;  because  it  enhances,  on  recollectioti,  the  sense  of  unsuspected 
dangers  throngh  which  I  aehieved  my  nocturnal  prank.  Roman  streets 
cannot  be  said  to  be  badfy  lighted,  smuplj  becausse  they  are  not  lighted 
at  all;  pass  from  the  '^Corso*'  or  the  '^Via  Babuino,''  or  one  or  two 
other  streets,  "  where  the  Ingkse  most  do  congregate,"  and  you  are  at 
once  and  completely  in  Cimmerian  darkness.  A  monsignore  gravely 
assured  me  that  they  had  made  an  experiment  in  gas,  but  that  the 
Roman  ladies  complained  of  it  as  prejudicial  to  health  !  and  the  ruling 
powers  were  only  too  ready  to  retom  to  that  "  grateful  shade,"  so  essential 
to  the  double  pursuits  of  love  and  murder ;  and  although  Mr.  Whiteside 
does  speak  of  the  respectful  terror  with  which  the  Romans  regard  an 
Englishman  « keeping  tiie  crown  of  the  causeway,''  armed  with  his 
national  weapcm — a  stout  oak-stick — ^still,  had  I  bethought  myself  how 
easily  an  assassin  might  hare  sprung  upon  me  from  any  of  the  many  dark 
oomers— oh,  how  dark! — ^which  I  passed  to  adiieve  my  *« pasquinade," 
asBiffedly  I  shoidd  never  have  ventured  forth  upon  the  chance  of  parry- 
ing a  stiletto  with  a  diillelagh ;  hence,  I  should  never  have  had  a 
nocturnal^  interview  with  the  satirical  taOor  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  nor 
wcrald  this  **tnie  tale"  ever  have  been  written.  So  that  you  perceive, 
gentle  reader,  that  the  episode  of  the  baker  has  somewhat  to  do  with 
Anthony  Pasquin. 

We  were  driving  slowly  up  the  ascent  of  the  Mont^  Mario,  to  one  of 
the  finest  points  of  view  m  or  about  Rome,  when  A said  to  me, 

"  You  are  not  admiring — ^you  are  not  looking " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  looking — ^for  a  rhyme,  and  cannot  find  it. 
I  want  to  finish  an  Italian  stanza."  At  this  biavade,  from  a  man  who 
could  scarcely  ask  his  way  in  Italian,  and  could  as  soon  read  an  Ogham 
inscription  as  a  stanza  of  Ariosto,  my  lady  friends  all  burst  into  loud  and 
most  disrespectfril  laughter.  I  looked  half  affinooted  and  half  entreating. 
*<  You  should  help  me,  and  not  langh  at  me,"  said  I;  <'  I  must  have 
this  couplet  conflated,  in  <»der  to  an  adventure  I  mean  to  achieve  this 
v«ry  night." 
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•  In  whatever  other  aoafities  the  ladies,  bless  their  little  hearts!  may  be 
deficient,  they  are  seldom  found  wanting  in  curiosity;  at  the  word 
**  adventore/^  ihey  were  instantly  all  attention  and  interest,  and  willing** 
ness  to  assist ;  so  that  with  their  contributions  of  appropriate  words,  my 
couplet  was  speedily  ft»hioned  into  the  doegerel  I  desired.  But  what  was 
the  composition  ?  simply  a  few  lines  I  wished  to  affix  to  Pasqmn's  statne. 
I  had  already  the  sense,  or  nonsense,  I  wanted,  in  good  Latin  and  toler- 
able English  verse;  but  as  I  was  anxious  to  give  the  Italians  the  benefit  of 
John  Bull's  opinion  of  some  late  doings  of  their  *'  liege  lord  the  P<^*' 
in  their  vernacular  tongue,  I  determined,  however  rudely,  to  hammer  oat 
a  version  in  Italian,  in  order  to  complete  my  triglot  on  the  following 
subject 

it  need  scarce  be  told,  that  when  we  left  England  in  the  early  spring  of 
1851,  to  seek  health  and  warm  weather  in  the  sunny  south,  the  whole 
country  was  in  its  fiercest  paroxysm  of  anger  and  alarm  at  the  papal 
demonstration  of  an  intention  to  take  England  once  again  under  the 
formal  rule  and  government  of  '^  his  Holiness."  "  The  papal  aggression 
fever"  was  at  its  height,  and  among  the  symptoms  not  least  remarkable 
was  this,  that  publications  whose  urn  and  object  lay  far  apart  from  poli- 
tical or  theological  discussion,  were  seen  occupied  with  the  engrossing 
topic  of  the  day.  Among  others,  that  most  amusing  miscellany,  **  Notes 
and  Queries,'*  gave,  in  its  number  for  December,  1850,  among  its  various 
odds  and  ends  of  philology,  chronology,  folk-lore,  and  etymology,  the 
following  epigram : 

Cum  Sapiente,  Pius  nostras  juravit  in  aras ; 
Impius  ben  Sapiens,  desipiensque  Pius. 

The  following  rather  heavy  rendering  of  the  above  was  added : 

The  Wiseman  and  the  Pious  have  laid  us  under  ban ; 
Ob,  Pious  man,  unwise — oh,  impious  Wiseman. 

This  couplet  took  my  fancy  amaringly,  and  as  I  had  then  my  jotimey 
to  Rome  in  contemplation,  I  made  a  land  of  vow  or  engagement  with 
myself  that  if  I  ever  saw  the  '^  seven-hiird  city,"  I  would  affix  it  to  the 
great  afficM  of  stray  wit — Pasquin's  statue.  I  thought  the  English 
version  might  be  better;  and,  finally,  that  an  Italian  one,  if  it  could  be 
accomplished,  would  bring  the  point  of  the  epigram  more  home  to  the 
natives;  hence  the  brain-cudgelling  process  on  Monte  Mario,  whidi  re- 
sulted in  my  produomg  the  following  in  the  form  in  which  it  finally  saw 
the  light  in  Kome: 

Cum  Sapiente  Pius,  nostras  juravit  in  aras, 
Impius  neu  Sapiens,  desipiensque  Pius. 

When  a  league  'gainst  our  faith  Pope  with  Cardinal  tries. 
Neither  Wiaeman  is  pious,  nor  Phu  is  wise. 

Quando  Papa?  o  cardinale, 
Chiesa  Inglese,  tratta  male 
Che  chiamo  quella  gente? 
Pio  ?  no,  no — ne  Sapiente. 

The  point  of  the  Italian  is  derived  bom  a  half-defaced  inscription,  which, 
in  spite  of  police  erasure,  can  even  yet  be  deciphered  at  Rovigo,  in  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  states,  where  the  Pope's  title  and  family-name  are. 
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by  means  of  punctuatioii,  turned  into  a  sly  satire  upon  his  unchanged  and 
not  admired  character : 

Pio  ?  no,  no~-infr«tai  Feretti, 
Pius,  not  at  all,  but  still  Feretti. 

Great  was  the  hiuehter  of  my  female  critics  at  the  violation  of  con* 
eords  and  disregard  of  idiom  in  my  Italian  ;  they  told  me,  over  and  overy 
that  the  keen-witted  natires  would  make  sport  of  my  grammatical  blun- 
ders; but  I  was  bent  on  playing  out  my  play,  and  as  1  could  do  no  better, 
I  insisted  that  '^  it  would  do  very  well.  Cfne  young  lady,  who  had  given 
me  considerable  help  in  putting  it  together,  was,  or  pretended  to  be^ 
alarmed,  when  I  tola  her  that  I  meant  to  afiBx  it  to  Fasquin's  statue  that 
night;  and  that  if  the  Pope's  police  should  catch  me  in  the  fact,  I  would 
certainly  name  her  as  my  accomplice  in  '^  murdering  la  lingua  Toscana." 

I  could  make  my  way  through  Rome  tolerably  well  in  broad  daylight; 
we  had  already  driven  several  times  to  the  Piazza  Navona,  a  favourite 
resort  of  ladies,  curious  in  those  showy  silk  scarfs — ^the  solitary  manufiEu:- 
tore  of  Rome  in  the  way  of  textile  mbric ;  but  I  knew  it  was  quite  a 
different  affair  to  make  my  way  thither  in  the  dark.  No  fear  of  the  stiletto 
ever  crossed  my  thoughts,  but  I  did  dread  somewhat  the  losing  my  way, 
as  soon  as  I  had  left  the  beaten  track  for  the  defiles  of  the  bye^streets  of 
Rome ;  however,  I  took  my  bearings  and  objects  as  well  as  I  could, 
while  we  drove  about  in  the  daylight.  My  last  landmark  was  the  great 
Palazzo  Borghese,  and  turning  down  to  the  left  hand  from  that,  I  was  to 

r>  forth  with  *<  Providence  my  guide  ;"  but  whether  in  the  whole  affair 
was  temptmg  or  trusting  Providence,  (?)  truly  this  is  a  question  which 
I  do  not  much  care  to  look  in  the  face. 

There  were  sundry  jokes  among  the  young  people  when  I  made  known 
my  intention  at  the  dinner-table ;  they  one  and  ail  declared  that  they  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  me  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  next  morning,  and 
amused  themselves  by  speculating  which  of  our  Roman  friends  should  be 
I4>plied  to  to  *'  bail  me  out''  One  young  lady,  more  '^  learned  in  the 
law"  than  the  rest,  gravely  asked  me,  *^  What  kind  of  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  ihey  had  at  Rome?"  to  whom  I  as  gravely  replied,  that  ''The 
Roman  Habeas  Corpus  had  no  force  save  in  the  Roman  province  of 
limbo ;"  at  least,  that  I  never  heard  that  they  pretended  to  liberate  the 
oppressed  from  any  other  part  of  the  papal  territories.  The  evening  wore 
on,  the  short  twilight  of  the  south  deepened  into  darkness,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  all  was  quiet  as  the  oprave.  I  sallied  forth  for  my  expedition, 
armed  with  my  epigram  in  legible  print  hand  in  one  pocket,  a  gum« 
bottle  (!)  in  the  other,  and  a  stout  stick  in  my  hand. 

Pasquin's  statue  is  generally  said  to  stand  in  the  Piazza  Navona,  but 
this  is  not  quite  correct :  it  stands  at  the  comer  of  the  Palazzo  Braschi, 
in  a  street  leading  into  the  Piazza,  and  at  a  point  where  several  streets 
conveive.  It  is  now — ^whatever  it  may  have  been — a  mere  clumsy  Torso^ 
a  Uock  of  stone,  ''  sans  head,  sans  arms,  sans  feet."  Report  says  that 
more  than  one  Pope  has  attempted  to  remove  this  foundling  hospital  for 
stray  and  often  stinging  satires,  but  that  the  owner  of  the  acyacent  palace 
haa  always  daimed  property  in  the  fragment,  and  refused  to  allow  it  to  be 
taken  away ;  it  b  said  that  the  pontiff  acknowledged  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty,  but  that,  acting  on  the  celebrated  maxim  that  '<  property  has  its 
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Hudes  as  well  as  rights,"  the  prtnoelj  owner  was  informed  that  he  should 
stand  responsible  for  every  waggery  or  witticism  fathered  upon  his  statue: 
from  the  date  of  this  "  responailnhtj,'*  the  wit  of  Pasquin  is  sud  to  hare 
waned  and  iGsuled  considerably.  I  was  ignorant  of  aU  these  particulars 
when  I  determined  to  make  the  Italian  tailor  speak  mj  triglot  epigram 
to  the  public. 

Leaving  the  Borghese  Palace  on  the  right,  I  dived  down  a  long  street 
running  parallel  to  the  Corso,  at  the  bottom  of  which  I  had  previouriv 
marked  a  church  by  which  I  was  to  tarn,  and  a  few  paces  down  a  dm 
lane  brought  me  to  the  near  comer  of  the  IKazza  Navona.  Pasquin  stood 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  same  side  of  the  square,  and  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  follow  ihe  line  of  houses  to  amve  at  the  scene  of  action.  IBs 
was  quickly  done.  I  retired  under  a  dark  archway  nearly  opposite  the 
statue,  and  prepared  my  placard  as  well  as  I  could  ;  I  am  sure  I  wasted 
my  gum  '^  pretty  considerably,'*  and  what  between  haste,  darkness,  and 
trepidation,  I  made  but  a  clumsy  bill-sticker  after  all. 

At  length  all  was  ready;  but  though  there  was  scarce  a  soul  passing,  I 
could  not  get  the  streets  perfectly  free  of  passengers.  There  I  stood,  uke 
a  sj^er  in  lus  web-hole,  ready  to  dart  across  the  way  the  moment  I  could 

fet  a  clear  stage,  but  whenever  I  prepared  to  rush  forth,  I  was  sure  to 
ear  the  e<^  m  aj^roaching  footsteps,  and  was  obliged  to  wait  again 
until  they  died  away  in  the  distance ;  all  this  while  I  had  ample  leisure 
to  consider  the  following  pleasant  questions :  Suppose  a  French  patrol, 
.or  some  of  the  Roman  pofiee,  should  come  by  and  percetve  me  in  my  lurk- 
ing-place; should  require  me  to  give  an  account  of  myself,  or  to  explain 
my  business  there;  what  could  I  say  in  such  a  case  ?  What  pfobaUe  or 
satisfactory  account  could  I  offer  for  my  silly  undertaking,  which  would 
be  intelligible  to  them,  or,  if  intelligible,  would  not  comprombe  me  the 
more?  In  short,  I  was  becoming  nervous;  I  beg^  to  think  my  pretended 
apprehensions  might  turn  out  sad  realities,  and  that  it  was  quite  within 
possibilities  that  morning  might  dawn  upon  me  in  the  Castie  of  St 
Angelo. 

At  length  the  coast  seemed  really  clear ;  not  a  sound  broke  the  silence 
of  the  street;  I  darted  across,  hastily  stnckmy  gammed  paper  on  the  side 
of  the  statue,  and  then  took  to  my  neels  as  fast  as  1  could  run. 

Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all — 

yes,  and  fools  as  well  as  cowards.  Had  I  reflected  for  a  moment  I  should 
have  seen  that  I  was  doing  the  very  thing  to  make  myself  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  remark  ;  as  it  happened,  I  met  no  patrol ;  but  had  I  done 
so,  any  soldier  or  sbirro  of  the  commonest  intelligence  must  have  sus- 
pected something  wrong,  in  meeting  an  elderly  gentleman,  "  fat,  and  scant 
of  breath,''  posting  along  at  my  rate  of  going :  as  it  was,  I  met  no  one; 
but  after  a  minute  or  two  of  hard  running,  my  breath  flailed,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  puH  up,  and  look  about  me. 

Conceive  my  dismay.  I  found  that  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  where 
I  was;  in  my  headlong  haste  I  had  run  away  at  the  wrong  side  of  the 
statue,  and  mstead  of  being  on  the  open  piazza,  I  found  myself  in  some 
street,  where  the  tall  houses  nodded  over  head  in  a  horrible  proximity, 
threatening  me  with  many  of  Juvenal's  **  mille  pericula  s^evae  urbis  ;**  nor 
did  I  know  the  moment  when  some  window  efapinir  over  head  would  disr 
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charge  its  misrile  to  dint  tbe  pavement,  or  m  j  head,  as  die  ease  might  be ; 
and  I  b^an  to  think  myself  in  a  fair  waj  to  furnish  a  living,  or,  perhaps, 
dying  comment  on  a  passage  I  had  been  reading  some  days  before : 

Improvidus  ad  coenam  si 
Intestatus  eas,  adeo  toft  fata,  quot  ilia 
Nocte  patent  yigiles,  te  pretereunte  fenestras. 

I  have  already  said,  my  Italian  was  of  a  yery  mediocre  kind,  but  eteii 
though  I  had  the  *^  booca  Romana,**  with  the  '*  lingua  Toscana,"  at  my 
tongue-tip,  there  was  not  a  sonl  upon  whom  to  ezereise  my  eloauence. 
Every  ground-floor  around  me  Viewed  those  giinning  chevaiix*ae-finxe 
o£  hfurd  rusty  iron  ban  with  which  the  great  houses  of  Rome  fortify  their 
cellarage.  You  might  as  well  ask  guidance  in  the  vaults  of  a  church  as  at 
the  lowest  tier  of  a  Roman  dwelSng;  then,  to  attempt  any  of  the  en- 
trances, grope  tbroD^h  the  halls,  mount  tbe  dreary  staircases,  and  on 
ringing  out  some  inhabitant,  to  stutter  out  my  request  for  g^uidance  to 
—  the  Corso !  which  was  the  only  point  for  which  I  could  pretend  to 
make — I  feared  to  attempt  anything  of  ^  kind,  and  yet  I  saw  no  other 
resource. 

Sudi  were  the  pleasant  thoughts  Terolving  in  my  mind  as  I  slowly 
retraced  my  steps  on  the  street  in  which  I  had  paused.  I  passed  dark  and 
barred  entrees  more  than  one ;  a  few  were  either  yet  unclosed  for  the 
night,  or  remained  so  all  night  long ;  and  it  was  from  one  of  these  that 
my  ear,  in  passing,  caught  the  low  but  distinct  kiss  with  which  an  Italian 
invites  attention,  and  which  always  unpleasantly  reminded  me  of  the  hiss 
of  a  serpent.  I  paused  at  the  sound,  for  the  voice  in  the  daricness 
sounded  very  dose  at  my  ear,  and  a  stifled  fomale  voice  caDed  again, 

*^  Hilt,  Jeronymo." 

I  stood  still,  but  made  no  reply;  and  again  the  same  voice,  subdued, 
but  intensely  hurried,  repeated, 

"  Jeronymo— subito,  subito.'^ 

Not  being  Jeronymo,  I  thought  it  best  not  to  acknowledge  the  invitir 
tion  in  any  way,  but  to  get  out  of  tbe  way  as  quickly  as  I  could.  I  was 
the  more  decided  on  this  when  I  saw  shine,  down  the  well-like  interior  <^ 
the  house,  a  faint  light,  and  heard  a  hoane  roice  mutterine  something,  of 
which  the  only  word  inteU^ble  to  me  was  ^Diavolo.  Anger  was 
certainly  in  the  tone,  but  what  description  of  anger — ^whedier  <xf  angry 
fiftther,  jealous  husband,  irate  brother,  or  surly  concierge — it  was  impos- 
nbie  to  distinguish. 

In  honest  old  England's  capital,  in  its  worst  purlieu,  at  the  door  of  its 
worst  den,  a  man  might  have  stood  *^  over  the  way*'  to  see  the  end, 
pretty  sure  that,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  and  that  he  found  himself 
in  a  ^row/'  A  46  or  Z  24,  or  some 'intermediate,  member  of  the  blue- 
coated,  glaaed-hatted  fraternity,  who,  ^<  with  little  bits  of  stick  in  their 
hand,**  keep  the  peace  of  our  huge  metropolis,  would  be  sure  to  make  his 
appearance  sooner  or  later;  but  in  "Imperial  Papal  Rome" — ^*  Orbis 
terrarmm  Damna  et  Caput* — they  disdain  such  vulgar  anpUanees  for  the 
protection  of  the  peaceable,  and  you  might  be  stabbed,  roobed,  dead,  and 
flung  into  the  Tiber,  at  any  point  of  the  <dty,  at  any  hour  from  sunset  to 
sunrise,  without  either  a  detective  or  ordinary  policeman  asking,  **  What's 
the  row  ?"  or  desiring  a  loitering  marauder  to  "  move  on."     This  being 
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notofioudy  the  case^  I  thought  it  better  to  '^  moye  on"  of  my  own  aecoid, 
although  whither  I  had  not  the  least  notion ;  but  the  thought  that  I 
might  be  standing  in  the  way  of  an  appointment,  or  come  to  be  mistaken 
for  an  object  of  jealousy,  caused  me  to  hasten  my  steps  from  this  danger- 
ous neighbourhood. 

A  few  paces  broueht  me  to  a  point  where  a  street  (in  more  northern 
regions  we  should  call  it  a  lane)  debouched  upon  that  down  which  I  was 
lutftening  \  it  yawned  literally  as  "dark  as  a  wolf's  mouth,"  and  although 
my  anxious  ear  caught  the  sound  of  footsteps  coming  hastily  towards  me, 
I  was  absolutely  unable  to  see  the  individual  who  i^proached  irom  i^ 
until,  in  his  speed,  he  rushed  asainst  me. 

Even  then  I  could  distinguish  neither  shape  nor  person,  but  I  felt  that 
he  must  have  been  a  man  of  much  slighter  make  and  less  bulk  than 
myself,  otherwise,  with  the  momentum  of  his  motion,  and  standing  still 
as  1  was,  1  must  have  been  nearly  flung  down ;  as  it  happened,  it  was  he 
who  staggered  back  from  the  shock,  but  at  once  recovering,  proceeded 
to  pass  me,  vrith  '^  ^lennesso,  sigpior."  The  voice  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  I  vras  gettmg  together  m^  miserable  vocabulary  to  ask  pardon 
for  interrupting  him,  and  to  inqmre  my  way,  when,  quite  out  in  the 
street,  and  no  longer  in  the  cavern-like  entrance  of  the  house,  with  an 
intensified  sharpness — bespeaking  agony,  mingled  with  fear  of  b^g 
overheard— the  words  came  hissing  along  the  walk, 

"  Jenmymo^  JeronymOy  per  Amor  di  Dio,** 

"  Santissima  Madre  siamo  perduti^**  cried  the  man,  as,  with  a  push 
which  turned  me  round,  he  rushed  past  At  the  same  moment  a  Hght 
gleamed  from  the  cavity  of  the  entrance ;  I  caueht  a  glimpse,  for  a  moment, 
of  something  white ;  I  heard  a  piercing  shnek,  a  scuffle,  a  stamping  of 
feet.  I  waited  for  no  more,  but  hap-hawd  ran  away  as  fast  as  my  1^ 
could  carry  me,  considering  that  '^  any  port"  was  preferable  to  weathering 
the  tornado  of  an  Italian  quarrel. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  I  found  myself  in  an  open  space — not  a  square, 
but  a  junction  of  streets  somewhat  resembling  the  Seven  Dials,  in  London, 
and  most  gladly  did  I  acknowledge  and  execrate  my  stu]^idity,  when  at 
the  comer  of  one  of  the  streets  I  recognised  Old  Pasquin ! — ^my  paper 
stuck  on  die  stump  of  his  left  arm ;  in  short,  nothing  but  my  own  pre- 
cipitation and  headlong  haste  could  have  carried  me  so  very  far  astray  as 
I  had  run.  I  soon  took  the  right  turn  to  the  Piazza,  thence,  after  some 
stumbling  about,  I  found  myself  in  the  beaten  track  to  the  Borghese 
Palace,  whence  a  few  minutes'  walk  brought  me  home.  I  had  been  more 
than  two  hours  absent,  and  found  the  young  folks,  though  half-laughing, 
yet  beginning  to  be  uneasy  at  my  delay,  forgetting  that  it  is  a  very  dif* 
ferent  thing  to  find  your  way  witii  eyes  open,  and  blindfolded.     .      .     • 

In  the  course  of  our  morning's  drive  next  day,  my  g^ls  had,  of  course, 
sometiiing  to  do  at  '*  the  shawl  merchant's,'*  living,  as  I  be&re  said,  in  the 
PiauEO  Navona ;  and  while  they  employed  themsSves  in  a  ''  shopping,"  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  saunter  towards  the  comer,  "quite  pmmis* 
euously"  as  one  might  say.  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  I  found  the  paper 
I  had  put  up  the  night  before  still  unremoved,  and  two  or  three  people 
trying  to  spell  out  its  meaning.  Of  course  I  passed  on  as  innocently  as 
if  I  Imew  nothing  about  it,  and  tried  to  recognise  which  of  tiie  streets  I 
had  run  up  in  error  the  night  before.   While  I  stood  in  doubt  as  to  which 
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of  two  or  three  streetg  miffht  be  that  pardcular  one,  I  saw,  about  half  way 
up  one  of  them,  about  a  dozen  people  loitering ;  it  could  not  be  called  a 
crowd,  and  yet  they  were  evidently  not  moving  on.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  this  might  have  been  the  scene  of  my  nocturnal  adventure,  and  I 
walked  towards  them. 

On  arriving,  I  found  them  all  silently  observing  the  same  object,  which 
tdid  me  that  my  conjecture  was  just.  On  the  stones  in  firont,  and  on  the 
wall,  beside  a  large  doorway  opening  into  a  house  of  ample  axe,  were 
thick  plashes  of  blood,  evidently  spill^  in  some  recent  and  deadly  struggle. 
The  doffs,  the  only  active  scavengers  in  Rome,  had  not  been  at  the  spot 
yet,  and  though  there  was  a  gushing  fountain  not  many  yards  off,  no 
human  hand  had  yet  done  the  office  of  decency  in  removing  the  marks  of 
murder.  Men  loitered,  and  pointed,  and  spoke  in  whispers.  Women 
occasionally  stood  still  for  a  moment,  shuddered,  crossed  tnemselves,  and 
passed  on.     I  approached  one  man,  and  asked  him,  <*  What  is  that?" 

'^  Who  knows,  signor  ?"  he  replied,  coldly,  and  passed  on. 

Yes,  truly — ^who  knows?  Who  will  ever  know?  The  spot,  as  I 
afterwards  found,  was  not  rery  far  from  the  grand  and  now  desolate 
Famese  Palace ;  the  yellow  Tiber  rushed  by,  near  and  rapidly,  and  on  its 
waters,  probably,  the  chief  ghastly  evidence,  like  liara's  victims,  ''  was 
roUing  undiscovered  to  ocean."  But  who  the  victim  was — whether  the 
whispering  female,  the  tardy  Jeronymo,  or  the  angry  disturber  of  their 
asngnation — whether  one  or  more  of  these,  no  one  will  ever  know.  So 
they  order  matters  of  police  at  Rome. 


THEY  DECK'D  HER  BROW  WITH  FLOWERS. 

BT  J.  X.  GARFENTEB. 

TnRT  deck*d  her  brow  with  flowers, 

Twas  a  day  in  early  spring, 
They  brought  them  from  the  bowers. 

Where  the  violets  love  to  ding; 
The  blossoms  on  her  features 

Seemed  to  euvy  her  her  pride. 
Though  the  fairest  gifl  of  nature's 

Was  the  fiUest  for  a  bride. 

The  bridal  flowers  soon  faded. 

Though  the  bride  seem*d  fair  and  gay. 
Her  brow,  no  sorrow  shaded. 

When  the  wreath  had  died  away : 
But  all  earth's  human  flowers 

Miut  fade  as  Heav'n  decrees, 
And  the  fairest  gem  of  ours 

Fell  beneath  the  autumn  breeze. 

They  bore  her  gently,  lightly. 

The  snow  was  on  the  ground. 
Its  feather'd  flakes  fell  brightly 

Upon  the  little  mound  : 
But  when  the  woodland  bowers 

With  eorljT  blooms  were  spread. 
They  sought  the  same  wild  flowers. 

And  strewM  them  o*er  her  bed. 
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SOURCES  AND  PEOSPECTS  OF  SCIENCE. 

PSrCHOLOOICALLT  CONSIDERED* 

Tm  aim  of  all  seieiioe  is  to  aoeumulate  &cts ;  tbe  end,  to  nnravd  tiho 
traths  of  the  world,  siid  by  this  meaoB  to  gratify  the  curiosilj  of  mMkf 
and  promote  faia  good.  The  prooen  of  diae^ang^o^  these  mait^  tnithsp 
and  admittiiig  them  to  dose  ioepedioa; — of  eootrihutiQg  their  many 
features,  each  in  itself  a  law,  to  the  oommonweaith  of  phikMophy,  is  the 
labour  of  many  hands  and  of  many  minds.  Some  are  content  to  foQofr 
tiie  lesser  though  not  less  honoonble  aim — the  accnmnlatawi  of  &cts  ; 
and  to  pass  the  day,  the  year,  the  allotted  term  of  life  itself  in  experi- 
mental inqmiy,  or  paasioidess  obsermtioa.  These  men  have  a  chaxaoter 
suited  to  their  work;  they  are  patient  and  self-denying,  while  industry 
and  intdligenoe  give  a  useful  and  praiseworthy  direction  to  thdr  career. 
Thar  province  is  limited  to  the  material  wodd;  they  bring  no  new 
principles  to  light ;  they  discover  no  new  law:  they  constitute  the  wock- 
ing  classes  of  science ;  fer  scimioe,  like  liteiatmre  and  mechanics^  has  her 
working  classes  as  well  as  her  aristocracy;  her  skilled  labooicn  amoiu&tr 
ing  to  many,  her  original  inteHeets  in  number  few. 

The  working  men  of  seienoe  are  essentiaUy  an  industrious  dam ; — the 
numerous  chemists,  for  example,  are  engagea  as  regulariy  at  the  fuinaoe 
as  is  the  blacksmith  at  the  forge ;  the  many  geologists  walk  over  the 
countries  of  the  world,  making  use  of  their  slulled  intellects  in  the  se- 
lection of  fossil  and  mineral  firom  the  rude  and  worthless  mass ;  and  they 
know  how  to  classify  what  they  collect,  and  to  note  the  peculiarities 
which  each  specimen  offers. 

To  be  a  scientific  man,  as  in  all  other  hranches  of  industry,  a  certain 
amount  only  of  education  is  really  necessary,  though  high  acquirements 
are  both  desirable  and  comm<Mi ;  for  the  scientific  man  of  the  class  we 
are  considering  seldom  employs  himself  on  mora  subjects  than  one,  and 
his  subject  is  not  unfi^nently  of  a  kind  requiring  no  previous  prepa- 
ration in  order  to  acquire  excellence  in  its  pursuit.  To  oecome  a  great 
anatomist,  or  chemist,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be  able  to  read 
or  write ;  all  that  Js  required  is  to  know  how  to  work  and  to  observe. 

But  the  scientific  man  and  the  philosopher,  though  allied|  are  not 
one;  tiie  latter  is  scientific,  but  he  is  educated  too;  he  is  acquainted 
with  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  But  whilst  with  his  one  mind 
he  absorbs  the  laboun  of  all,  r^>eat8  and  improves  on  them,  he  is  not 
on  that  account,  only,  a  philosopher.  He  has  deep  powers  of  thought, 
associated  with  a  peculiar  sensU)ility  of  mind,  which  enables  him  at  a 
glance  to  see  the  relations  of  things,  however  remote  firom  each  other. 
The  position  which  the  inventor  occnnies  in  relation  to  the  artisan,  the 
architect  to  the  builder,  the  poet  to  the  grammarian,  is  in  some  degree 
that  which  the  philosopher  bears  to  the  scientific  man. 

The  philosopher,  in  a  word,  is  a  man  of  genius. 

Those  who  have  witnessed  the  scientific  man  at  his  work,  whether  in 
the  metropolis  of  this  country  or  in  the  other  capitals  of  Europe,  must 
have  been  struck  by  the  resegablanee  they  bear  to  the  other  working 
classes ;  to  the  optician,  the  engineer^  the  meofaanic  generally.     They 
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have  tbeir  woricshop  like  tiMse^  whieh  by  many  iff  oiUed  bjr  diat  name^ 
thougii  in  politer  Isn^age  known  as  the  labomtoiy,  the  dissecting^ 
TO0in>  and  tne  museum.  In  these  workshops  the  <^iemist,  the  physiolo- 
gbty  the  naturalist  is  to  be  seen,  not  dressed  like,  or  beariDg  any  out- 
ward resembla&ce  to  the  gentleman,  but  in  the  attire  of  labour,  inakine 
analyses,  dissecting  animals,  stuffing  birds,  or  oomparing  reeent  and 
ibssil  shells  or  bones.  These  are  m  daily  labours  of  scientific  men; 
their  task  to  add  new  fticts  to  die  sum  of  human  knowledge. 

But  to  detect  principles  l^irough  the  separate  and  disembodied  oom* 
deration  of  these  facts  of  science,  is  the  work  of  another  class  ci  nMn, 
who  belong  to,  though  they  are  but  thinly  scattered  among,  the  mere 
woikiog  classes  of  the  scientific  world.  This  elevated  class  oompre«> 
bends  the  philosophical  nunds  of  the  age ;  men  who  see  the  bearings  of 
eveiy  fact  that  comes  within  their  view.  The  philosopher  is  a  scientifie 
man;  but  while  the  strictly  scientific  class  plod  unremittingly  at  one 
sulnect^  and  are  in  a  degree  ignorant  of  every  other,  the  pmlosopher 
feels  the  necessity  of  keeping  himself  acquainted  with  science  in  general; 
The  difference  between  the  two  diaracters  is  great :  tiie  mineralogist  goes 
on  mastering  and  discovering  facts  in  hisbrandi  of  geology;  the  pal»on- 
tologist  perseveres  in  collecting  fossil  organisations  and  in  studying  their 
identities ;  the  botanist  with  each  fresh  summer  renews  his  walks  at  horac^ 
or  goes  to  distant  knds  to  gatlier  plants.  If  these  different  characters 
meet  and  convene,  they  discover  that  want  of  sympathy  which  results 
from  different  pursuits — Whence  has  arisen  class  societies,  sueh  as  the 
geological,  the  botanical ;  and  many  more,  all  encouraging  the  division 
of  labom*. 

But  the  philosopher  must  know  all  the  sciences,  must  be  skilled  in  all 
before  he  enters  on  his  pursuits,  before  he  makes  an  attempt  at  generali- 
sation, the  most  difficult  of  labours,  and  for  the  perfbrmanoe  of  which 
knowledge  alone,  or  genius,  cannot  qualify.  The  illnstrious  Humboldt, 
the  Okens,  the  Aragos,  the  Faradays,  the  Herschells,  the  Lyells,  the 
Owens,  and  others,  tdl  great  and  gifted,  axe  not  men  of  a  single  science; 
they  are  acquainted  with,  and  have  a  rare  fadlity  of  acquiring  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  or,  filing  so  to  do,  find  their  successes  more 
iimited  than  their  powers.  Sudi  minds  as  these,  in  one  phenomenon 
perceive  a  system ; — ^to  Newton,  die  fall  of  a  heavy  body  betrayed  a  law 
of  universal  gravitation;  to  Adams  and  Leverrier,  the  perturbations  of 
^ranns  revealed  the  existence  of  a  planet  beyond.  The  working  astro- 
nomer, among  the  most  noble  of  working  men,  points  his  telescope  into 
space  to  discover  whatever  shines  on  his  practised  eye,  just  as  the  fisher- 
man casts  his  net  and  draws  forth  all  that  has  entered  ;  but  Adams  and 
Leverrier  saw,  as  others  had  done  before,  that  the  planet  rince  called 
Neptune  had  an  existence,  and  by  means  of  calculations  which  others 
had  attempted  and  fiiled  in,  they  were  able  to  tell  the  vrorkiDg  astro- 
nomer where  to  look  for  a  new  star.  It  was  there ;  and  Kke  Aat  whiofa 
dawned  at  religion's  birth  that  new  star  dawned  on  science  ! 

There  is  something  historically  curious  in  the  character  of  the  working 
man,  whether  in  science  or  the  mechanieid  arts,  for  it  is  much  the  same 
in  both,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  philosopher ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to 
elucidate  it  that  these  preliminary  remarks  are  made.  Men  have  always 
woriced,  but  not  all  men ;  the  working  classes  have  always  been  a  poedttar 
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race,  though  iatermixed  with  other  nations.  The  JewB  are  not  a 
working  people  ;  a  proximate  and  concurrent  cause  of  their  flight  from 
Egypt  was,  probably,  that  they  were  there  forced  to  work  with  their 
hands.  The  Gipsies  are  not  a  working  people ;  nor  are  the  Irish^ 
Welsh,  and  Highland  Celts.  All  of  them  are  imng  among  us  in  these 
islands — among  us  the  workers  of  the  world — and  one  and  all  axe  doing 
no  more  work  than  necessity  compels  them  to  peiform.  Of  these  people, 
the  first  live  by  their  extraordinary  skUi  in  finance ;  the  second,  by 
palmistry  and  other  cunning ;  the  others  by  the  sword  in  preference  to 
the  plough.  And  there  is  another  race  among  us  not  yet  mentioned— 
the  Norman,  whose  people  were  skilled  firom  the  earliest  times  in  the  arts 
of  organisation  and  government ;  not  in  handicraft  ;  and  of  these  many 
have  lived  from  the  Conquest  down  to  the  present  times  without  working  ; 
they  have  retained  the  lauds  which  they  acquired  by  conquest,  and,  aa 
the  nobility  and  sqiurearchy  of  this  coimtry,  represent  the  chivalry  of 
England  to  this  day.  These  Normans,  as  well  as  the  other  laoes 
enumerated,  are  gentlemen  by  nature,  some  distinguished  by  their  fine 
blandishing  manners,  others  W  their  cold  reserve. 

But  among  us  the  Anglo- Saxon  is  the  working  man  ;  Manchester  is 
his  metropolis.  In  ancient  times, — when  forced,  as  a  matter  of  business, 
to  fight  against  his  will, — he  no  doubt  made  a  good  old  baron  ;  but  his 
place,  however  nch  he  be — is  not  the  House  of  Peers  :  he  is  the  cotton- 
lord,  the  chief  of  mechanical  labours.  In  the  Lower  House  he  is  at 
home;  he  can  there  work :  among  the  lords  he  is  an  anomaly  greater 
than  would  be  ihe  Jew  in  Parliament,  for  the  Jews  are  the  greatest  finan- 
ders  on  earth,  and,  once  admitted  to  the  Legislature,  we  shotkll  have  the 
Rothschilds  our  hereditary  Chancellors  of  Exchequer. 

In  all  ages  there  have  existed  working  men  and  phOosophers,  as  well 
as  men  possessed  of  the  other  characteristics  alluded  to  ;  but  the  woricing 
man  has  not  at  all  periods  supplied  from  among  his  numbers  a  class 
called  scientific  ;  nor  have  philosophers  been  men  of  science  until  within 
modem  times,  though  they  nave  influenced  human  society  by  their  opinions 
and  speculations  since  the  be^nning  of  history.  On  these  points  depend 
the  explanation  of  whence  that  modem  thing  called  science  comes. 

In  order  to  understand  the  subject  clearly,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  race  of  mankind  is  divisible  into  varieties,  of  which  some  are 

Sure,  and  others  mixed.  The  pure  varieties  are  never  lost  by  adnuxtorei 
ut  reappear  after  a  few  generations;  while  the  mixed  give  rise  perpe- 
tually to  new  forms  of  mind  and  body  among  the  human  family,  espe- 
cially to  everything  great,  such  as  the  epochs  of  Greece,  Carthage,  and 
Home,  formerly,  and  of  Great  Britain  and  America  in  these  limes.  On 
this  principle,  whatever  has  been  may  occur  again,  though  it  will  not 
necessarily  recur ;  and  what  has  never  before  been,  may  happen  in  any 
age.  As  respects  the  scientific  epoch,  that  was  never  hnown  until 
within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  though  glimpses  of  its  ftiture 
dawn  were  perceivable  long  before.  No  pure  race  could  have  originated 
or  sustained  a  scientific  epoch :  the  pure  races  present  the  fine  rough 
materials  for  improvement ;  in  them  the  di&rent  sorts  of  cleverness  and 
selfishness  are  pre-eminent,  but  not  the  union  of  high  and  univenal 
faculties,  with  a  sense  of  virtue  in  its  grander  and  more  elaborate  forms ; 
a  union  due  only  to  a  large  ftuion  of  select  races  into  one. 
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The  Saxon-English  is  essentially  a  man  of  work  and  thrift ;  left  to 
himself  in  his  own  country,  he  would  remain  so  for  erer.  The  Danish* 
English  has  other  qualities ;  he  has  imi^gination  ;  and  this  acting  in  con- 
cert withhi^  high  intellectual  powers,  gives  him  thephilesophical  element 
of  his  nature.  The  Danish-English  boasts  of  Gothic  blood  in  his  yeins^ 
and  this  gires  the  slow  but  accurate  conception — ^the  depth,  penetration, 
and  acuteness  of  the  true  Teuton — qualities  which,  added  to  we  industry 
and  love  of  labour  which  belong  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  make  the  philoso- 
pher and  man  of  science  one  character.  And  if  to  the  above  elements 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish-English  mind  be  superadded  the  quickness 
of  perception,  and  great  powers  of  combination  which  distinguish  the 
Cekic  race,  we  have  a  union  of  elements  capable  of  creating  g^ius  of 
the  highest  kind.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  simultaneously 
and  co-extendvely  with  the  blending  of  these  Anglo-Saxon,  Danish, 
Gothic,  Celtic,  and,  I  may  mention,  Jutian  races,  philosophical  ^nius 
must  come  into  being ;  fiur  from  it  This  comes  rarely  out,  and  is  due  to 
proportions — definite,  but  indefinable — ^unknown,  and  therefore  seemingly 
accidental. 

Admitting  the  correctness  of  this  view,  we  are  able  to  explain,  psycho- 
logically, the  sources  of  science.  The  wonderful  system  known  oy  that 
name  is  due  to  modem  times— <lue  to  the  union,  whether  in  Britain  or 
Western  Europe  generally,  within  the  limits  of  which  it  is  almost  con- 
fined— to  a  blen£ng  of  races,  of  which  the  chief  constituents  are  the 
working  and  the  philosoplucal,  and  of  which  neither,  separately,  could  have 
built  the  temple  of  science.  The  result  of  this  union  is  the  scientific 
epoch — a  thing  of  yesterday. 

But  is  this  great  epoch  a  thing  also  of  to-morrow  ?  This  question 
involves  another :  what  are  the  Prospects  of  Science  ?  When  Bacon 
came  into  existence,  the  world  saw  for  the  first  time  those  dements  of 
race  which  constitute  labour,  whether  mechanical  or  scientific,  which- 
ever would  pay  best  (or  Anglo-Saxon) ;  quickness  of  perception  with  great 
powers  of  combination  and  application  (or  Celtic) ;  slowness  and  accu- 
racy in  perceiving,  acuteness,  depth,  and  penetration  of  mind  (or  Scan- 
dinavian-Teutonic), so  blended  and  nicely  balanced  in  one  mind  as  to 
create  the  genius  of  practical  philosophy.  Before  the  time  of  Francis 
Bacon  these  elements  were  vergmg  to  a  mcus ;  since  his  time  their  results 
have  multiplied  in  an  ever-increasing  ratio,  as  instanced  in  the  Newtons, 
the  Herschells,  the  Cavendishes,  the  Davys,  the  Wollastons,  the  Hun- 
ters, and  many  more  in  the  past  as  well  as  present  day.  But  is  this  great 
epoch  of  yesterday  a  thing  also  of  to-morrow  ?  Let  us  examine  this 
question  briefly,  but  philosophically,  by  a  comparison  of  what  has  been 
tne  &te  of  other  great  epochs — of  Ibe  greatest  of  all,  that  of  Greece* 

When  the  aborigines  of  Ghreece  were  a  pure  race,  they  were  distin- 
guished only  for  mechanical  talent,  a  quality  still  belonging  to  the 
Sclavonic  race,  which,  under  the  desig^tion  of  Pelasgian,  eariy  occupied 
Greece.  But  by  degrees  their  firontier  was  crossed  by  a  Teutonic  people, 
whence  the  Greeks  derived  those  features  of  beauty  which,  by  their  me- 
chanical talents,  they  have  fixed  imperishably  in  marble.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  fair-haired  Menelaus,  of  the  ox-eyed  Juno,  and  the  blue- 
eyed  l^Cnerva  ?  Straight-legged,  too,  is  a  term  used  by  Homer  as  descrip- 
tive of  his  heroes;  and  all  these  features  are  Teutonic:  they  exist  in 
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En^Mid  to  tfaiB  di^y  tkon^  no  longvr  in  GvMoe.  Thee  imro  otfMr  ele- 
maukMf  and  amon^  them  a  Cehi^  wkno  •onjonctioB  gme  larth  to  the 
men  with  whose  name  all  that  is  great  in  fitevatne,  elo^nenee,  philosc^hyy 
and  the  sarts  of  both  peace  and  war,  IS  associated.  Natarehsffiqlf  knows  no 
beam'idml:  time  and  cireamstanoe  alone  can  derelop  Wautj  and  hnman 
virtae  from  the  matexiak  whieh  natare  supplies ;  and  these  materials  weie 
ait  a  particular  mooaeiit  associated  in  Greece.  The  limhs  and  intellect  of 
the  Teuton,  the  mechanical  skill  and  power  of  speedi  of  the  Schnre,  the 
wwlike  qualities  of  the  Celt,  togedier  with  other  efements^  gspe  riae  to  a 
pexihction  of  form  never  attained  by  man  he&nre — to  that  foim  whidi  b 
•or  dsan-MlM^  «nd  to  a  perfection  of  gemns,  for  evecy  purpose  then 
known,  no  leas  singular.  Philoaopfay  leaobed  its  highest  dev^opnent  in 
that  epoch,  £at  Plato  has  not  since  been  approached ;  but  it  was  shstraet, 
not  natural  philosophy. 

What  became  of  this  epoch?  The  ekmtnts  of  race  died  ont»  and  with 
their  disappearance  yanisbed  the  greatest  marvels  of  intellect  and  form 
that  the  wedd  had  witneaMd. 

We  have  not  time  here  to  trace  into  their  joint  decay  the  varioos  mi«< 
grations  of  ibis  evanescent  hot  efw-glorious  people.  In  Italy,  as  dse- 
wiwrey  the  Pelaago*Grecian  did  the  work  of  greatnesi ;  but  the  soil  was, 
after  a  due  lapse  of  time^  the  home  onee  mora  of  the  soarviviag  aborigines 
^-of  the  Italic — Tuscan — Oscan — SieuHan,— and  whidb,  firom  an  inunda- 
tion of  new  races,  erroneously  called  barbariaas,  gave  birth,  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  indusive,  firom  IHute  to  3Cchael  Angelo^ 
to  an  epoch  of  literature  and  painting ;  and  which,  in  its  ton,  penned. 

In  England,  as  in  all  lands,  we  have  had  o«r  epodis,  whidi  have  died 
or  are  ^ing  Out.  For  example,  the  Kterary  epora,  whhdi,  however,  was 
never  popnlar ;  for  Shakspeare  and  Milton  died  unknown,  and  those  who 
acquire  nme  iu  England  before  they  die  lose  it  when  th^  are  dead. 
•  If  the  gnat  epochs^  then,  have  had  the  psychological  origin,  and 
shared  the  firtes  thus  described,  what  is  the  Prospect  of  Science  ?  Its  in- 
tellectual resources  are  at  present  confined  widnn  the  limits  of  Europe. 
They  may  spring  up  elsewhere,  or  may  emigrate.  Sdence,  by  soch 
means,  may  be  sustamed  in  America,  and  even  in  the  Poiynesia — that  is, 
by  relays  from  Europe — but  must  ultanately  &il  there,  or  take  some  new 
development  from  the  novel  coml»nation  oi  elements  entering  into  the 
human  race  in  those  distinct  regions. 

Mudi  that  is  new  to  Eun^  has  to  be  added  from  East  as  well  as 
West,  which  will  one  day  give  America  and  Anstralaria  their  epodii^ — 
8udi>  perhaps,  as  the  world  has  not  yet  behdd,— and  better  suited  to  an 
advanced  than  an  early  or  medisBval  period  of  hvman  soaety. 

As  long  as  the  present  fusion  of  races  endures  in  Europe,  the  scientific 
epoch  must  stand  its  ground  and  advanoe  boldly,  but  no  longer.  The 
&)urces  and  Prospects  of  Science  belong  to  one  and  the  same  mixed  races, 
now  bnt  a  few  centuries  old ;  and  with  ity  however  distant  the  tem,  they 
will  in  all  probability  hare  an  end. 
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CHArTXR  XVII. 

HESTER  MAKES  HER  DEBUT  AS  A  SHTGER. 

Fboh  what  we  know  of  the  character  of  Hester,  we  shall  not  doubt 
thai  she  studied  yexy  dUigentlj  under  the  nuisieal  professor.  The  more 
hdcf  the  term  of  her  tuitiooy  or  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art  of 
9oag,  the  more  speedily  would  her  object  be  accomplished,  or,  at  leasts 
her  fate  decided.  Mr.  Kellemau,  himself,  was  surprised  at  the  progress 
whieb  she  made.  He  felt  assured  of  her  ability,^  and  of  the  excellence  of 
the  Yoice  with  which  Nature  had  endowed  her ;  but  knowing  bow  flucta-? 
ating  a  thing  is  public  taste,  and  how  fashion,  the  whim  of  the  hour, 
sweeps  all  before  it,  be  could  not  guarantee  &r  her  that  triumph  which 
others,  far  less  gifted,  have  achieyed. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  Mr.  Somerset^  Hester  was  to  assume  another 
name;  hence  her  identi^,  when  she  might  appear  before  the  public, 
would  not  be  discovered.  Stha  had  resolyed,  too,  never  to  sizig  on  the  stagc^ 
bat  to  confine  herself  to  the  ooncert-room. 

Time  passed.  Week  after  week,  and  month  a£ter  month,  did  Hester 
practise  and  toil.  She  spent  hours  daily  with  the  yeoerable  professor ; 
and  when  by  herself  the  poor  songstress  would  shut  herself  in  ner  room, 
warbliz^  those  notes  which  she  hoped,  ere  long,  might  avail  to  melt  away 
the  iron  bonds  of  her  fatbei^s  captivity. 

The  chorister  of  the  ffieenwood  sings  to  amuse  himself  and  give  vent 
to  the  exuberant  joy  of  his  swelling  hi^at.  The  cantairice  of  l£e  Opera 
bums  £>r  fame,  or  her  every  note  is  a  sordid  one,  exchanged  for  a  coin-^ 
money  that  is  to  minister  perhaps  to  her  own  gratification  and  luxuries. 
But  neither  for  amusement,  fome,  nor  self-aggiandisement,  did  the  young 
pupil  of  Kellerman  pour  from  her  dulcet  throat  the  magic  of  sweet  sounds* 
She  dreaded  notoriety,  shrank  from  popular  applause^  and  the  thoughts. 
of  her  approaching  dibut  filled  her  heart  with  a  fear  little  short  of  an 
agony.  Yet  Hester  felt^  that  having  entered  iq^on  the  undertaking,  the 
terrible  trial  must  be  gone  throueb. 

It  came  at  last — the  day  on  mich  she  was  to  make  her  SLppearance-^ 
the  day  when  she  should  be  rewarded  for  her  long  and  unrenutted  studies, 
or,  meeting  with  no  success  be  thrown  back  agam  on  her  own  resources,  ^ 
her  time  k»st^  and  farther  than  ever  from  the  goal  of  her  hopes  and 
wishes^ 

The  occasion  was  a  gnad  concert  of  sacred  musicy  to  be  held  at  Willis's 
Booms.  The  projector  was  the  veteran  £ellerman,  and  one  of  the  pieces 
to  be  performed  was  Handel's  ''  Messiah."  It  being  the  height  of  the 
London  season,  the  concert,  it  was  expected,  would  be  very  fully  and 
fashioDably  attended.  Hester  proceedea  in  a  carriage  from  Brompton, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Kellerman  and  his  three  daughters.  Pale  she  was 
and  agitated;  but  very  different  were  her  feelings  from  those  she  expe- 
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rieneed  two  jreanpreTiousljTy  wben,  entrapped  by  the  snares  of  Kke  and 
the  hunchback,  Flemming,  she  was  to  be  carried  to  a  concert  whidi 
existed  only  in  the  imaginations  of  those  men. 

The  company  was  assembling.  There  was  a  rapid  whirling  of  carriages 
into  King-street,  a  great  letting-down  of  steps,  and  slamming  of  carriage- 
doors;  ihere  was  a  mighty  rashine  to  and  fro  of  powdered  Ibotmen  with  gilt 
stafi,  and  as  confusion  was  caused  by  the  darkness,  vehicle  jostling  against 
Tehide,  coachmen  were  heard  to  swear  on  their  broad  hammerdotb^ 
while  the  pushing  and  shoutine  of  policemen,  who  were  Tery  lealous  in 
endearouring  to  restore  order,  had  only  the  effect  of  increasmg  the  ez- 
dtement  and  hubbub  in  a  tenfold  degree. 

Within  the  building,  there  were  chandeliers  casting  a  brilliant  light  on 
plumes,  turbans,  and  an  indescribable  varietT  of  jewels.  Men  were  there, 
critics,  connoisseurs,  the  Aristarchs  of  music,  and  men  who,  pretending 
to  be  no  judges,  could  judge  the  best.  Old  dowagers  and  young  beauties 
-—chaperons  and  protegees — ^the  rich  plain  heiress,  the  penniless  beautifiil 
maiden — ^the  lord  mayoi^s  lady,  and  the  lady  whose  fiumly  had  been  noble 
since  the  Conquest — these  formed  the  staple  of  the  assembly,  and  all  con- 
sidered themselves  the  chief  of  England's  **  gay  select,**  very  refined,  veiy 
much  to  be  envied,  and  withal  very  happy. 

Stealing  in  through  the  throng,  and  placing  himself  as  near  the  per- 
formers as  possible,  one  gentleman  mig^t  have  been  observed  whose 
claims  to  aristocratic  birth  were  very  questionable,  inasmuch  as  no  one 
there  seemed  to  know  him.  He  was  a  little  active  man,  with  red  hair, 
and  remarkably  brilliant  eyes ;  his  black  coat  and  pantaloons  were  rather 
worn,  but,  if  tne  truth  must  be  told,  they  had  received  that  day  an  ample 
wash  of  ^  black  reviver  ;**  his  little  white  neckerchief  was  freshly  starched, 
and  he  had  on — borrowed  probably  for  the  occaaon — a  pair  of  white 
kid  gloves.  He  sat  quietly  taking  snuff,  and  looked  very  prolband  and 
knowing,  so  that  people  at  length  considered  him  some  great  critic. 

The  musicians  haa  taken  their  places,  and  flutes,  bassoons,  trumpets, 
drums,  and  not-to-be-counted  violins,  were  ready  to  commence  the  full 
crash  of  harmony — ^the  thunder  of  sublime  sounds.  There,  elevated 
above  the  band,  fike  Prospero  surrounded  by  his  subject  spirits,  sat  the 
leader,  old  Mr.  Kellerman,  and  his  ministers  anxiously  awaited  the  first 
wave  of  his  maeical  wand. 

It  commenc^ — the  ''  Messiah**  was  performed,  and  with  that  applause 
which  usually  awaits  Handel's  masterpiece.  But  Hester  took  no  part  in 
the  oratorio.  The  young  debutante  was  to  make  trial  of  her  powers  in 
an  oririnal  composition — that  composition  was  an  anthem  by  the  pro* 
fessor  himself,  and  it  contained  a  long  solo  part  designed  expressly  for 
Hester.  Oh,  how  often  had  she  prac^sed  it ! — each  Imit,  each  note,  had 
she  studied,  day  after  day  ;  anxious,  too,  was  she  to  do  justice  to  the 
genius  of  her  l>enevolent  master,  who  had  bestowed  much  pains  on  the 
composition.  Everything  that  Kellerman  produced  was  sure  to  com- 
mand attention ;  and  the  iiict  that  the  weight  of  his  new  performance 
devolved  on  a  lady  entirely  unknown,  was  a  proof  that  he,  at  least,  en- 
tertained a  high  opinion  of  her  capabilities. 

'*  Hush !  fellerman's  new  anthem !"  was  whispered  through  the  room. 
^  Who  is  this  lady  ?  and  how  will  she  get  on  with  it  ?**  were  questions 
asked  by  one  of  tiie  other. 
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Hester  appeared ;  her  modesty,  her  timidity,  her  unadorned  classic 
beautvy  immediately  raised  a  feeling  in  her  favour.  But  she  advanced 
with  difficulty,  for  her  heart  palpitated,  and  her  limhs  tremhled  with  that 
agitation  almost  inseparable  m>m  a  first  appearance  before  a  public 
audience.  A  kind  encouraging  whisper  from  the  old  professor,  and  an 
anxious,  smiling  glance  from  Julie,  who  sat  near,  fiuled  to  reassure  her ; 
and  now,  too,  that  little  man  with  the  red  hair  and  stiff  white  neckerchief 
was  observed  to  lean  forward,  and  fix  upon  the  debutante  his  black  glit- 
tering eyes ;  they  had  an  evil  and  fascinating  glare,  like  the  eyes  of  the 
rattlesnake.  Whoever  he  might  be,  it  was  evident  that  Hester  saw  him, 
for  her  cheek  grew  ashy  pale,  while  a  shiver  ran  through  her  frame. 

<<  Even  here — driven  as  she  is  to  her  last  resource — ^is  he  come,  stealthy 
demon !  to  bar  her  from  success,  and  blight  her  hopes  !-^bitter,  unre* 
lenting  persecutor!"  Such  were  the  thoughts  which  passed  through 
Hester's  mind ;  but  a  re-action  will  sometimes  take  place  when  our  spirits 
are  most  depressed.  Though  paralysed  for  the  moment,  pride  and  cou- 
rage awoke  in  the  breast  of  Somerset's  daughter ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  very  knowledge  of  her  enemy's  presence  bore  her  up,  and  g^ve  vigour 
to  her  nerves.  The  weak  girl  was  resolved  to  defy  him,  and  to  triumph 
in  spite  of  his  foul  endeavours  to  crush  her. 

And  now  the  young  singer  commenced  the  solo  in  Kellerman's  original 
piece;  but,  alas !  after  the  first  few  warbled  notes,  the  woman's  nature 
returned,  and,  shrinking  into  herself  before  that  large  assembly,  her  voice 
shook  and  quivered,  and  was  fast  dying  away  into  a  mere  thread.  The 
professor,  who  endeavoured  to  catch  her  eye,  was  nervous  and  uneasy ; 
not  only  did  he  consider  that  the  success  of  his  anthem  entirely  depended 
upon  Hester,  but  he  felt  extreme  interest  in  her  individually.  She  was 
his  esteemed  pupil ;  he  had  persuaded  her  to  embrace  the  profession,  and 
had  filled  her  heart  witii  the  brightest  hopes.  And  must  the  concert  which 
was  to  cro?m  her  with  fame,  bring  only  defeat  and  ruin  ? 

Up  sprang  Mr.  Pike,  and,  in  his  assumed  critical  capacity,  looked  an 
appeal  to  those  around.  It  was  not  a  theatre,  so  he  dared  not  hiss,  but  he 
ventured  to  whisper  to  those  nearest  him,  ''  Grentiemen,  we  are  insulted 
—this  is  not  the  young  lady  who  was  to  make  her  debut ;  I  know  her — 
she's  an  impostor— >  she  can't  sing.     I  tell  you,  we  are  insulted !" 

''  Hush  !"  said  several  voices  at  once.  Mr.  Pike,  careful  not  to  pro- 
ceed too  far,  again  seated  himself. 

Hester,  at  this  critical  juncture,  gained  her  self-possesdon.  She 
thought  no  more  of  Pike,  but  the  idea  of  him  gave  place  to  the  image  of 
her  &ther;  she  saw  the  latter  in  prison,  and  felt  how  his  future  lot,  his 
liberty,  his  happiness,  hung,  as  it  were^  on  that  moment.  Holy  as  power- 
ful was  tiie  feeling  that  now  sustained  her;  her  voice  was  no  longer  un- 
certain ;  every  note  was  distinct  and  perfect,  from  the  lowest  that  died 
away  like  tiie  scarcely  audible  murmur  of  the  harp  of  iElolus,  to  the 
highest  that  filled  the  room. 

The  solo  was  but  half  completed  when  Hester  thus  obtcuned  the  full 
command  of  her  voice.  The  audience  was  now  convinced  that  Keller- 
man's  pupil  was  worthy  to  undertake  the  arduous  task  assigned  her. 
There  was  a  continuous  stream  of  under  melody,  each  bird-like  note  gush- 
ing full  as  the  nightingale's,  yet  rich  as  the  tones  of  the  flute.  Anon, 
where  the  anthem  required,  the  voice  broke  forth  with  solemn  cadence 
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and  sublime  power ;  and  it  was  tnily  wonderfnl  that  a  rame  so  mall 
oouLd  send  forth  luch  a  volume  of  sound.  A  note  of  thrilling  power, 
•ufitained  for  an  entire  minute,  took  the  audience  by  surprise ;  and  few 
present,  except  some  of  the  elder  ones  who  lememnered  Catalani,  had 
erer  heard  it  equalled. 

How  glowed  the  eye  now  of  the  white-headed  Kellerman,  as  he  looked 
around  him  with  an  air  of  triumph !  ^'  I  said  she  could  sing,  and  I  knew 
it  r'  were  the  words  expressed  by  his  meaning  looks.  But  hushed  was 
the  assembly ;  not  a  whisper  was  breathed;  for  each  seemed  wrapped  in 
admiration  of  the  anthem,  and  to  hang  spell-bound  on  the  ]ifB  of  the 
young  sioflKr. 

Hester  finished  her  part  at  length,  and  stepped  modestly  hack.  Hien 
fselings,  long  repressed,  gavo  themselves  v^it,  and,  like  a  pent-up  whirl- 
wind, the  applause  burst  forth — ^not  a  few  decorous  rounds,  but  shout  upon 
shout,  each  person  vying  with  the  other  who  should  applaud  the  loudest 
One  voice  only  was  heiffd  in  dissent ;  it  proceeded  hoai  the  critic  with 
red  hair. 

'^  She  is  no  singer— she  can't  sing  !"  vociferated  Mr.  Pike ;  "  she  is  an 
impostor — I  tell  you  her  voice  is  execrable !" 

But  a  gentleman  who  was  near  seized  him  by  the  *'  black-reviYed*" 
ooat»  which,  firom  its  rottenness,  threatened  to  part  in  his  hands. 

<'  You  are  no  critic^  but  an  enemy,  I  perc^ve  now,"  said  the  gentle- 
man ;  '<  I  command  you  to  be  silent,  if  you  would  not  be  choked  !" 

Then  the  applause  was  renewed.  Tmee  cheers  also  were  given  for  the 
composer,  Kellerman,  whose  well-eamed  fame  was  thus  enhanced  by  the 
successful  efforts  of  his  pupil.  Hester  retired,  followed  by  the  good 
wishes  and  admiratkm  of  all ;  but,  flattered  as  she  could  not  h^  feding, 
one  thought  was  uppermost  in  her  bosom,  and,  in  her  excitexnent,  ooveriog 
her  face  with  her  hands,  she  murmured, 

"  Kind  fortune,  I  thank  you !  Now,  perhaps,  the  task  will  no  longer 
be  impossible — ^now  I  may,  indeed,  be  enabled  to  gain  the  sum  that  shall 
set  my  father  at  liberty." 

Chaptke  xvin. 

.  THE  BINGEb's  80CCE88-r-THE  EQUANISaTT  OF  MR.  FIKE  IS  BISTUSBED. 

Mr.  Kellerman,  as  well  as  being  a  proficient  in  his  art,  was  ac- 
quainted witii  the  world  and  human  nature.  He  had  promptly  judged 
of  Hester's  capabilities,  and  judged  correctly ;  he  had  propkeaed,  and 
his  prophecy  had  begun  to  be  fcdfilled.  In  England,  as  elsewhere,  he 
knew  that  success  obtained  one  day,  usually  ensures  sueoess  the  next ; 
that  fashion  is  the  great  lever  which  nu>ves  tne  mass  of  society ;  and  that 
people  will  open  their  purses  whenever  any  distinguished  nei^bour  leads 
the  example.  He  had  calculated,  that  his  pupl,  once  oonsidoi^d  a  *'  stw,*^ 
would  be  offered  large  sums  to  sing  both  in  London  and  the  provinces ; 
and  thus  Kellerman,  receiving  one-half  of  the  proceeds,  as  agreed,  would 
be  trebly  paid  for  lus  previous  outlay. 

The  professor  was  rigbt.  Hester,  under  the  name  she  had  assumed, 
weekly,  almost  daily,  increased  her  celebrity.  She  was  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  projectors  of  concerts,  and  the  town  being  full,  large  audi- 
ences were  generally  ensured.     The  young'smgu'  becsume  the  rage,  and 
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not  to  admire  her  was  considexed  bad  taste.  The  vestdt  may  be  antici- 
pated ;  at  the  end  of  four  months,  when  the  London  season  closed,  the 
delighted  Hester  found  her  portion  of  the  receipts  to  amount  to  no  leea 
a  0um  than  fire  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

Oh,  blissful  realisation  of  the  fond  daughter's  far-stretching  dreams! 
After  all  her  toils,  her  privations,  her  disappointments,  her  persecutions, 
is  the  prize  won — ^is  the  triumph  achieved  at  last  ? 

But  we  must  direct  attention  to  another  character  in  our  history.  Mr. 
Pike  was  walking  to  and  fro  in  his  office;  his  manner  was  greatiy  dis- 
turbed; a  scowl  sat  on  his  brow,  and  every  now  and  then  he  muttez«d  an 
oath. 

"  What !  the  girl  found — recognised — proved  to  be  his  daughter  ? 
would  I  had  sent  its  tiny  spirit  to  Heaven,  instead  of  dropping  the  child 
at  the  prison-gate !  ,  Hartiey  is  incensed — ^I  know  he  is  ;  he  blames  me 
for  want  of  precaution,  and  I  may  lose  my  annuity — yes,  my  annuity-— 
my  three  hundred  a  year — ten  thousand  furies !" 

The  miser,  in  anticipation  of  tiiis  falling  off  of  his  annual  stipend, 
which  hitherto  had  been  punctually  paid  him  by  Mr.  Hartiey,  grew  furi- 
ous ;  he  groaned,  and  struck  his  forehead  with  his  clenched  hand. 

*'  Then,  too,  this  persevering,  obstinate,  and  miserable  giri — is  not  her 
conduct  enough  to  exai^iate  the  mildest  spirit  ?  but  that  rascally  music- 
master  has  been  her  chief  assistant  in  the  business ;  he  first  brought  her 
into  notice,  and  raised  a  current  too  strong  for  me  to  oppose.  Ha,  tiie 
villain !"  cried  Pike,  grinding  his  teetii ;  '^  what  would  I  give  to  see  him 
dangling  at  a  rope's  end  in  the  Old  Bailey !  They  are  all  getting  the 
better  of  Hartiey  and  me — Hartiey,  I  tremble  to  meet  him — I  dread  to 
hear  him  say,  ^Pike,  I  must  now  stop  your  salary.'  Oh,  my  three 
hundred  a  year  I  what  will  become  of  me  in  my  old  age  ?  Pshaw!  tiiat 
fifteen  thousand  which  I  have  in  Ccmsols,  I  won't  tiiink  of  it— 'tis  nothing ; 
I  shall  lose  my  annuity — I  shall  be  a  beggar,  ruined — ^uadcme!" 

In  the  paroxysm  of  his  distress,  he  strudc  his  bony  hands  together,  and 
tore  his  red  haar.  He  then  cast  his  empty  purse  upon  the  ground,  type 
of  himself  and  his  dreaded  expected  poverty. 

Mr.  Pike  was  standing  gazmg  on  the  purse,  and  ruefully  shaking  his 
head,  when  Hartiey,  dispensing  with  the  usual  ceremony  of  knocking, 
opened  the  door  and  walked  in.  The  Templar  was  not  in  a  passion—- as 
far  as  the  features  may  be  considered  the  index  of  the  mind,  he  was  calm ; 
but  there  is  a  thoughtful,  quiet  bitterness,  a  subdued  anger,  as  teaxhl  in 
tiieir  effects  as  the  dbol^  which  breaks  forth  like  tiie  unruly  tempest. 
Hartley  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  littie  attorney  without  speaking;  the  latter 
quailed  and  shrank,  instinctively  looking  um  while  nis  knees  knocked 
each  otiier. 

"  No  bad  news — no  worse  intelligence,  I  hope,  Mr.  Hartiey?"  said 
Pike,  stoojdng  still  lower. 

<<  Yes,"  was  the  monosyllable. 

<^  Why,  they  surely  have  not  discovered  that  we  were  tiie  purloiners  of 
that  child,  now  a  woman?     Oh,  no^  it  is  impossible  1" 

*'  Let  tiiat  matter  rest ;  it  is  a  bad  affair,  and  your  doing." 

"  My  doing,  good  Mr.  Hartiey  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sir;  you  have  been  outwitted.  You  played  tiie  fool,  instead  of 
transacting  my  business  properly." 
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^^  Say  not  so,  dear  sir,"  whispered  Mr.  Pike,  in  a  tremulous  tone. 
"  My  whole  study  has  been — and  still  shall  be — to  serve  you,  and  cany 
out  your  wishes." 

<<  That  young  woman  ought  never  to  have  been  restored  to  her  family; 
you  should  have  found  her  in  the  Fleet,  and  lured  her  away,  anywhere — 
even  to  her  grave— rather  than  have  suffered  such  a  discovery  to  take 
place.  But  let  the  matter  rest,  I  repeat.  The  greatest  triumph  of  our 
enemies  is  in  reserve.  Fool !  what  hast  thou  been  doing  ?  how  hast  thou 
tamely  permitted  this  miserable  child  of  Somerset's  to  collect  such  a  sum? 
Why,  six  months  have  not  elapsed  since  she  commenced  singer.  I 
thought  you  were  to  attend  all  the  concerts  at  which  she  was  engaged,  in 
order  to  prevent  her  success  T* 

"  And  so  I  have,  Mr.  Hartley/'  expostulated  Pike.  "  Every  concert 
and  musical  party,  to  which  I  could  gain  admittance,  have  I  attended — 
thanks  to  you  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  tickets ;  I  have  spoken,  I 
have  insinuated,  and  I  have  hissed ;  but  somehow,  the  stupid  people 
have  not  been  disposed  to  listen  to  my  opinions.  In  fact,  the  party  got 
up  by  that  rascally  Rellerman  to  applaud  the  girl,  has  been  too  strong 
for  me." 

"  Wretched  imbecile !  knave  without  brains  I" 

"  Don't  blame  me — don't  be  severe,  good  Mr.  Hartley,"  cried  the 
cringing  miser.     "  I'll  do  anything  to  serve  you  yet." 

**  It  is  too  late,  fool."  Aa  Hartley  spoke,  he  drew  a  letter  from  his 
pocket.  "  Here,  read  this ;  I  received  it  to-day  ;  and  then  confess  how 
well  you  have  served  me." 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  Hartley  by  Mr.  Somerset's  attorney,  and, 
couched  in  legal  phrase,  gave  him  notice  that  his  client  was  now  prepared 
to  meet  and  discharge  the  bill  of  exchange,  or  promissory  note,  held  by 
Roland  Hartley,  and  bearing  the  signature  of  Hugh  Somerset,  in  default 
of  payment  of  which  the  said  Hugh  Somerset  had  so  long  been  detained 
in  prison.  The  said  bill  would  be  duly  honoured  on  its  presentation  at 
the  banking-house  of  Messrs.  Cundy,  Sparks,  and  Co.,  London.  If,  after 
this  notice,  the  bill  was  not  presented  for  payment^  he,  the  attorney, 
would  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  with  the  money  at  Mr.  Hartley's 
chambers,  demanding  the  delivery  of  the  said  promissory  note,  so  that 
Mr.  Somerset  might  forthwith  be  released  from  prison. 

Mr.  Pike's  face  assumed  a  most  melancholy  and  blank  expression. 
"  This  is,  indeed,  bad — very  bad,"  he  said.  "  Who  should  have  ex- 
pected it  ?  The  girl,  I  well  know,  a  few  months  since,  through  my  assi- 
duity in  defeating  her  projects,  did  not  possess  forty  pounds.  An !  'tis 
all  owing  to  this  villain — ^this  music-master,  Eellerman." 

*'  Rather  say  it  is  owing  to  yourself,  Mr.  Pike ;  you  have  been  remiss 
and  inactive." 

<'  I  remiss  I  I  inactive!"  cried  the  little  attorney,  raising  his  hands 
and  eyes,  astounded  by  the  chai^.  "  Do  not  say  so,  good  sir,  after  all 
my  long  and  fiaithfiil  services." 

''  Look  you,  the  money  has  been  gained  by  the  daughter — my  enemy 
will  be  £ree,  and  triumph  over  me — I  have  allowed  you  three  hundred 
a  year." 

"  Yes,  generous  Mr.  Hartley — three  hundred  a  year — I  thank  you." 

«  For  what  purpose? — ^to  obtain  the  imprisonment  of  my  enemy,  and 
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when  in  prison  to  keep  him  there.  You  nicoeeded  in  the  first— jou  have 
fiukd  in  the  last.     In  a  few  dajs,  Somerset  will  be  at  large.'* 

<' Confusion  r  cried  Pike.  <' Oh,  that  the  ga\,  Hester,  could  be 
burnt  for  a  witch  I" 

'<  These  are  idle  words;  our  connexion  must  cease.  Your  an- 
nuity  " 

"  My  annuity — ^yee — what  ?"  gasped  Pike. 

<<  Must  be  suspended." 

^<  Heaven  forbid  T'  cried  the  miser,  in  an  agony.  <^  Believe  me,  I  can 
still  serve  you.  You  can't  do  without  me-^no,  no,  you  can't  do  with* 
out  me!" 

Hartley  cast  on  the  man  crouching  before  him  a  look  of  withering 
oontempt. 

^<  I  tell  thee  thou  art  mistaken.  Nothing  now  can  prevent  Somerset 
from  obtaining  his  freedom;  so  I  have  no  further  use  of  thee.  But 
surely,  man,  thou  dost  not  covet  thy  annuity  any  longer,  for  thou  art  rich 
enough." 

Rich  enough!     Oh  I  when  did  a  miser  ever  feel  he  was  rich  enough  ? 

"  No,  I  am  poor,  good  Mr.  Hartley,  very  poor,  I  assure  you.  I  only 
want  to  make  a  little  provision  for  my  old  age.  Oh !  it  is  a  horrible 
thing,  the  idea  of  starving  when  one  is  old  and  infirm.  If  you  take 
away  my  annuity,  I  shall  soon  want  a  crust — a  bed  to  lie  on ;  but  you 
will  not  be  so  unjust  and  cruel." 

^  I  can  see  no  injustice  or  cruelty  in  the  matter ;  I  am  resolved  on 
doing  it ;  say  no  more." 

"  Ha!"  cned  Pike,  in  a  sharp  accent,  looking  askance  at  Hartley,  his 
manner  throwing  off  its  usual  abject  servility,  and  his  &ce  assuming 
an  expression  of  viperous  malignity— '^  I  ioUl  have  my  annuity — I  dare 
you  to  stop  the  payment." 

Hartley  was  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  the  man  whom  he  had  made 
his  tool. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Pike." 

*'  I  mean,  I  will  have  my  three  hundred  a  year — so  long,  at  least,  as 
you  live.  Think  me  very  moderate  that  I  do  not  demand  of  you  double 
that  sum." 

''  Insolent  rascal !  what  mean  you  by  this  ?  Are  you  mad  ?  Not  a 
penny  more  shall  you  receive  from  me." 

'<But  I  will  have  it"  said  Pike,  firmly.  ''  There's  a  bmlding  not  a 
hundred  miles  off,  ciuled  Newgate ;  there's  a  gallows  there — ^gentlemen 
have  suffered  before  now — I  tdl  you,  I  will  have  my  money." 

Hartley  changed  visibly.  His  cheek,  that  lately  burned  with  indigna- 
tion, turned  deadly  white,  and  a  tremor  came  upon  him.  Pike  intently 
watdied  his  emotions. 

'^ Madman!"  exclaimed  Hartley,  recovering  himself,  ^'your  insults 
are  without  meaning." 

<'  Then  I  will  speak  plainly,  and  at  once.  Roland  Hartley,  you  have 
rendered  yourself  amenable  to  the  criminal  law  of  this  country.  You 
made  away  with  the  hunchback  Flemmins' — ^you  murdered  your  own 
illegitimate  son.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  however  ignorant  the  world 
may  be  respecting  the  matter." 

Pike  could  say  no  more,  for  he  felt  himself  suddenly  seized  by  the 
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throat  Hardej  dashed  him  back  against  the  wall,  and  held  him  there, 
until  the  latter,  straggling  in  rain,  grew  bkck  in  the  face. 

" Fool-monthed  liar!  swear  never  to  repeat  this  calumny.  Thou 
canst  not  prove  what  thou  dost  assert,  and  thou  wilt  lose  all  b j  a  ^aJse 
accnsaition. 

*' Unhand  me — I  will  swear  never  to  allude  to  your  deed,  if — my 
annuity  is  continued." 

Hartley  seemed  suddenly  to  awake  to  the  impolitie  nature  of  his  conduct, 
flor,  unloosing  his  grasp,  he  flung  Pike  from  him,  and  turned  awaj*  with 
a  laugh  of  eontempt.  Mr.  Pike  had  only  one  end  in  view — his  own 
aggrandisement.  The  two  men  knew  each  other,  and  their  respeedve 
poations. 

*' Mr.  Hartley,"  sud  Pike,  gradually  resuming  the  cringing  address 
natural  to  him,  *^  I  have  no  wish  to  pain  you,  far  less  to  offer  you  an 
instdt.  You  are  rich,  and  I  am  poor — ^very  poor ;  I  entreat  you  not  to 
withdraw  your  bounty.  You  err  greatly  in  supposing  that  I  cannot 
serve  you  even  now.  Your  earnest  desire  is  that  Mr.  Somerset  should  be 
detained  in  prison.  I  think,^  continued  Pike,  with  a  hopeful  smile,  ^  that 
the  case  is  not  so  desperate ;  something  strikes  me  that  the  money  which 
the  attorney  speaks  of  in  the  bank  of  Candy,  Sparks,  and  Co.,  designed 
to  discharge  Mr.  Somerset's  debt,  may,  by  some  means  or  other,  be  with- 
drawn, and  then  seized  upon." 

"  Ha !"  cried  Hartley,  "  true :  or  if  these  people  could  be  made  bank- 
rupts  " 

<^  That  would  be  a  circuitous  and  tedious  way.  Before  I  could  spread 
reports  which  might  cause  a  *  run'  upon  them.  Miss  Somerset's  money 
would  be  forthcoming,  and  her  father's  discharge  obtained.  No  :  I  have 
a  plan  in  my  head,  but  it  will  require  some  hours  thinking  over.  Yet, 
believe  me,  I  will  act  with  zeal,  and,  if  needs  be,  with  daring ;  for  I  am 
convinced  nothing  short  of  a  bold  deed  will  serve  us  now." 

'*  Pike,"  said  Mr.  Hartley,  apparently  much  pleased,  *^  you  are  an 
excellent  man ;  forgive  me  my  late  hasty  act,  and  for  doubting  your 
sincerity  or  industry  in  my  cause.  Listen  to  me:  as  a  spur  to  your  per- 
formance of  this  important  business,  I  agree  that  if  you  can  by  any 
means  extract  the  money  from  the  hands  of  these  bankers,  the  entire 
sum  shall  be  yours  :  in  addition  to  which,  I  promise  that  your  annuity 
shall  be  continued." 

The  heart  of  the  miser  leaped  up  within  him,  and  his  lean  fiMse  was 
covered  with  smiles.  Happy,  happy,  Mr.  Pike !  a  singular  compound 
thou  wert  of  avarice  and  cunning,  of  meanness  and  self-delusion,  of  gro- 
velling servility  yet  acuteness  and  daring.  Man  of  the  tender  con- 
science !  excnser  and  glosser-over  of  flagrant  iniquity !  But  the  annuity 
is  still  to  be  thine  ;  the  guineas  are  still  to  be  raked  together,  swelling 
the  g^at  whole^the  provision  for  thy  declining  years — Chappy,  happy, 
Mr.  Pike  I 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  ARCTIC  TRAVEL.* 

We  haye  already  given  a  general  idea  of  what  was  accomplished  bj  the 
Arctic  expeditions  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Austin  and  Captain 
Penny,  in  their  adTentim)us  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  gallant 
companions.  The  two  great  features  of  these  expeditions  were  the  tra- 
velling parties  sent  out  bj  Captain  Austin  in  search  of  the  nusaing  expe- 
dition, over  ice-dad  waters  and  snow-bound  lands,  exposed  to  an  unpa^ 
ralleled  amount  of  cold,  and  great  privations ;  and  the  boat  and  sledge 
exploration  and  discovery  of  the  prolongation  of  Wellington  Channel, 
by  Captain  Penny  and  his  party.  The  details  of  these  particular  ex- 
peditions having  been  now  presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament  by 
command  of  her  Majesty,  we  ^adly  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
conveying  to  our  readers  some  furtber  idea  of  the  character  of  these  ex- 
ploratory travels,  of  the  labour  and  privations  undergone,  the  discoveries 
effected,  and  the  new  experiences  of  Arctic  life  presented  to  us  in  these 
truly  remarkable  exploits. 

The  preliminary  labours  of  Lieutenants  Aldrich  and  M'CHntock,  in 
advancing  dep6ts,  in  September,  1850,  in  order  to  aid  the  parties  which 
were  to  start  in  the  spring  on  more  extended  journeys,  are  not  of  sufficient 
interest  to  merit  more  than  cnrsoiy  mention.  It  was  even  found  advisable 
to  have  these  dep6ts  examined  and  increased,  and,  in  the  instance  of  that 
on  the  north-west  point  of  Somerville  Island,  advanced  to  the  south-west 
point  of  Lowther  Island,  before  the  spring  travelling  parties  set  out. 
This  was  not  without  reason ;  for  at  the  latter  dep6t  the  greater  part  of 
the  provisions  were  found  to  have  been  destroyed  by  bears  and  foxes. 
Even  the  iron  potato  cases  had  been  crushed,  and,  in  several  instances, 
literally  torn.  Mr.  Geo.  F.  M^Dougall's  party  fell  in  with  some  of  these 
bears,  which,  after  keeping  them  company  some  time,  passed  ahead,  faced 
round,  and  advanced  towards  them,  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
attack.  The  sledges  were  accordingly  stopped,  and  the  party  armed  with 
pikes  to  receive  their  Arctic  assailants.  Mr.  M'Dougall  navmg,  however, 
shot  one  of  the  younger  animals,  they  all  judged  it  prudent  to  retreat. 
Before  doing  this,  however,  a  large  old  bear  placed  himself  in  such  a  po- 
sition as  to  enable  the  young  wounded  animal  to  grasp  her  hinder 
quarters  with  her  fore  paws,  and  then  trotted  off  with  her  burden  faster 
than  they  could  walk,  turning  occasionally  to  watch  their  proceedings. 
**  Never  before,"  says  Mr.  M'Dougall,  "had  I  witnessed  such  an  instance 
of  devoted  affection  in  an  animal,  which,  though  wounded  severely  by 
Corporal  Beer  and  myself  in  the  back  and  foot,  continued  at  the  post  of 
danger  until  we  had  closed  within  fifty  yards,  when,  maddened  with  rage 
and  pain,  she  advanced  rapidly  towwls  us.     At  this  somewhat  critical 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  bj  the  Lords  Commissionerg  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  inqmre  into  and  report  on  the  recent  Arctic  Expeditions  in  Search  ok 
Sir  John  Franklin;  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  hefore  the 
Committee,  and  Papers  connected  with  the  Subject.  (Presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  Command  of  her  Majesty.) 

Additional  Papers  relative  to  the  Arctic  Expedition  under  the  Orders  of 
Captain  Austin  and  Captain  Penny.  (Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment  by  Command  of  her  Mi^ty.) 
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moment  I  fired,  and  struck  the  bear  in  the  head;  and,  robbing  the 
wounded  side  occasionally  in  the  snow,  she  made  off,  and  left  the  young 
bear  to  her  £ite,  which  was  soon  decided  by  a  bullet"  llie  flesh  was 
found,  however,  to  be  in  very  bad  condition,  and  the  party  obtained  only 
about  twenty  pounds  of  fat,  which  answered  admirably  for  fuel,  when 
mixed  with  tallow. 

So  much  for  a  bear  story.  The  notes  of  occurrences  are  throughout 
full  of  characteristic  episode,  the  more  naive  and  original  according  to  the 
character  of  the  narrator.  Thus,  Mr.  M'Dougall  records  that  on  the 
16th,  '*  during  the  evening,  Richard  Ellis  complained  of  snow  blindness : 
dropped  some  opiate  of  wine  into  each  eye,  which  caused  almost  imme* 
diate  relief.  Held  a  musical  festival  this  evening,  which  lasted  till  past 
midnight**  A  musical  festival  amid  ice  and  snow,  with  little  or  no 
covering,  the  temperature  so  low  that  the  bottles  of  water  kept  dose  to 
the  body  became  solid,  and  kept  up  to  midnight,  does  not  convey  the 
idea  of  exceeding  enjoyment.  One  only  wonders  that  the  sounds  did  not, 
as  in  a  well-known  apocryphal  instance,  freeze  in  the  air,  only  to  melt  and 
produce  mysterious  music  in  the  height  of  summer,  to  the  astonishment 
of  some  wandering  Bruin  or  lonely  walrus. 

The  experience  obtained  in  these  preliminary  excursions  was  of  use  to 
those  subsequently  undertaken  at  greater  length.  It  was  found  that  the 
cooking  apparatus  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear ; 
that  the  aJlowance  of  tallow  or  spirits  of  wine  for  fuel  was  not  sufficient 
to  cook  their  provisions  with  comfort ;  that  the  substitution  of  more  bread 
for  less  pemuiicaa  was  desirable;  and  that  chocolate  was  preferred  for 
breakfast,  tea  making  but  a  light  meal  to  travel  on. 

We  now  turn,  then,  to  the  more  important  sledge  expeditions,  begin* 
ning  with  that  of  Captain  Ommanney  as  first  in  rank,  and  whose  instruc- 
tions were,  we  find,  ^stinctly  to  search  to  the  southward  and  westward, 
between  Cape  Walker  and  Banks*  Land,  in  such  directions  as  might 
appear  likely  for  the  missing  expedition  to  have  taken ;  should  the  coast 
be  found  to  present  bays  or  inlets,  one  party  was  to  examine  those, 
whilst  the  other  was  advancing  to  the  westward.  It  is  obvious,  from 
these  iostructions  of  Captiun  Austin  s,  that  he  had  a  westerly  prolonga- 
tion of  the  research  in  view  towards  Banks'  Land,  which  we  nnd  Captain 
Henry  Rellett  considers  may  be  one  with  Melville  Island  (a  very  doubtful 
circumstance),  and  that  he  never  contemplated  that  southerly  trending  of 
the  coast  followed  by  Captain  Ommanney  and  Lieutenant  Osbom,  which 
kept  the  party  so  far  to  the  eastward  as  to  leave  a  space  of  eleven  degrees 
of  longitude  between  the  coast  explored  by  them  and  the  said  Banks* 
Land,  at  least  as  £»r  as  the  latter  is  known ;  and  thus  the  whole  question 
as  to  whether  Sir  John  Franklin's  ships  sailed  through  any  portion  of 
these  eleven  degrees  to  the  soutli-westward,  or  upwards,  by  Wellington 
Channel,  is  as  much  in  doubt  as  ever. 

The  sufferings  undergone  at  the  very  onset  by  Captain  Ommanney's 
party,  from  frost-bites  and  snow-blindness,  were  so  severe,  that  before 
they  had  been  out  a  fortnight,  many  of  the  men  were  disabled,  and  a 
sledge  had  to  be  sent  back,  thus  reducing  the  division  to  four  sledges. 
By  the  29th  of  April  (the  party  started  on  the  15th)  Lieutenant  Os- 
bom was  perfectly  blind.  The  sun  proved,  indeed,  throughout  as  great 
an  obstacle  to  progress  as  the  frost  It  obliged  them  always  to  travel  by 
night  only.     On  the  4th  of  May,  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  back 
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another  sledge  with  inyftlids.  Out  of  sixty  days  that  Captain  Ommannej's 
party  were  out,  ten  were  most  painfully  passed  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  a  tent,  during  violent  gales,  with  heavy  snow-drifts,  rendering  travel- 
ling impossible ;  five  more  were  delayed  by  casualties,  and  in  examination 
of  the  land.  The  party  encamped,  during  this  long  period,  but  eight 
times  on  diy  land. 

At  first  starting,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  the  travellers  did  not 
sleep,  from  the  novelty  of  their  situation ;  but  they  soon  got  over  that. 
A  specimen  of  one  day's  travel  at  the  onset  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  system  pursued.  The  hour  for  breakfast  will  read  strange  to  the 
iminiliated : 

Wednesday,  ISih  <f  April, — Th*  strength  of  wind,  with  falling  snow  in  our 
faces,  the  weight  of  the  sledges,  together  with  the  uneven,  liard  ridges  of  snow, 
rendered  the  work  of  dragging  very  laborious.  Two,  a.m.,  division  encamped 
near,  broken,  hummocky  ice ;  wind  S.S.E. ;  thick  weather,  with  snow.  After 
partaking  of  some  tea,  got  into  blanket-bags  by  four,  a.m.  Did  not  sleep, 
owing  to  novelty  of  situation.  Throughout  the  day  the  gale  continued  to 
blow  with  squalls,  with  drifl  and  snow.  The  same  weather  continued  throueh 
the  journey.  At  three,  p.m.,  aroused  the  cook  to  prepare  breakfast;  giue 
moderating;  heard  the  floe  crack  several  times.  Five — read  prayers,  and 
breakfasted  on  tea  and  cold  pemmican.  Received  the  medical  omcers  report, 
**  All  well,**  and  a  satisfactory  one  from  each  officer  of  the  efficiency  of  each 
party ;  none  appear  to  have  slept  sound. 

The  thermometer  at  this  time  was  +  l^,  that  is  to  say,  18^  below 
freezing  point.  The  order  of  proceeding  was  in  one  line,  each  sledge 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  next  a-head.  A  "  spell  O"  was  made  every 
half  hour,  when  the  leader  was  changed — a  precaution  to  prevent  the 
eyes  being  overstrained,  the  leader  having  nothmg  to  relieve  the  glare  of 
the  surrounding  fioe ;  two  officers  half  a  mile  in  advance  to  lead  the 
way.  They  had  not  been  out  four  days'  marches  before  they  found  out 
that  they  were  quite  out  of  place  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  that  human 
beings  had  indeed  no  right  there  whatsoever.  '*  The  scene  around  us," 
says  the  report,  **  was  one  of  peculiar  solitude  and  gloom ;  nothing  but  a 
snowy  desert  encircled  by  the  horizon,  without  a  speck  for  the  eye  to 
rest  on ;  human  life  appears  intrusive  and  unwelcome  in  such  a  region  of 
desolation.''  Luncheon  usually  consisted  of  cold  salt  pork,  biscuit,  and 
half  allowance  of  grog ;  water  was  procured  by  dissolving  snow  or  ice  in 
the  cooking  apparatus.  Pipes  were  enjoyed  at  every  meal,  and  the  men 
were  in  genend  cheerful  and  willing  at  their  work.  At  times  they  were 
enabled  to  make  sail  on  the  sledges  with  fioor-doths,  which  answered  ad- 
mirably, and  relieved  the  men,  some  requiring  but  two  men  to  drag. 

Rites  were  tried,  but  found  useless,  the  speed  of  the  sledges  slacking 
the  line,  which  caused  them  to  fall.  When  it  blew  hard,  the  sledges  scud- 
ding along  before  the  wind,  with  their  sails  set,  looked  like  a  fleet  of  junks. 

One  of  the  earliest  inconveniences  experienced  after  frost-bites,  snow- 
blindness,  and  painfully  cold  winds,  was  frt>m  the  shrinking  of  the  canvas 
boots.  The  coki  also  began  to  penetrate  through  the  blanket-bags, 
preventing  sleep  at  day.  This  was  when  the  wind  blew  frt)m  the  north, 
and  the  thermometer  &11  to  -f-  5,  or  27°  below  frieeiing  point  On  the 
22nd  of  April,  the  thermometer  fell  to  —  15°,  or  47°  below  fizzing 
point,  a  temperature  which,  combined  with  wind,  appears  to  have  put  a 
stop  to  all  work.     The  men  were  glad  to  get  into  their  bags,  but  several 
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were  sevei^  frostbitteD.  The  cold  was  intense,  the  canvas  of  the  teaia 
not  tfaiek  enough  to  keep  out  the  wind,  and  that,  with  the  tents  them- 
sdyes  rattling  about  their  ean,  fNit  sleep  out  of  the  questkm.  Hot  soop^ 
at  such  crises  as  these,  was  £oiaad  partkularly  refreshii^.  "  But,"  says 
one  dF  the  reporters,  "  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  our  haxdshipa  and 
privations  were  not  attended  with  concomitant  comforts— oomfearts  whoco 
extent  can  never  be  felt  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  lu»ir^  of 
beds,  or  evon  to  the  bare  ground  in  leas  rigorous  chmea  Not  the  tired 
soldier,  when,  after  a  long  niarch,  he  wraps  himself  in  his  doah,  and  lays 
him  down  by  the  wateh-fire, — not  the  South- American  horseman,  to 
whom  sleep  nas  been  a  stranger  for  thirty  hours,  when,  overpowered  b^ 
drowsiness,  and  with  his  bricUe  twisted  round  his  arm,  he  drops  from  his 
saddle  and  £bJ1s  into  a  deUghtful  slumber, — not  the  labourer  who,  after  a 
heavy  da/s  work,  returns  to  his  humble  dwelliag  to  refresh  himself  in 
sleep,^ — ^oone  of  these  can  imagine  the  enchanting  dreams  and  dehoions 
repose  experienced  by  the  Arctie  traveller,  when,  with  his  penmican 
stowed  comfortably  away,  he  ensconces  himself  for  the  night  in  his 
blanket-bag.  The  agpreeable  passages  of  the  past,  and  all  that  imagina- 
tion can  prompt  as  delightful  for  the  future,  pass  across  the  dreamer's 
mind,  and  banqueting  halls,  with  tables  groaning  under  a  profusion  of 
luxuries,  are  laid  out  before  him.  This  latter  image  is  moie  vivid  if  the- 
day's  meal  has  happened  to  be  more  meagre  than  usual*'' 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  Captain  Ommanney  describes  himsdf  as  taking 
formal  possession  of  the  land,  in  the  name  of  our  gracious  Soveieigis  and 
planting  the  '*  British  flag"  in  the  ground,  with  tiiree  cheen.  This  was 
the  happy  land,  in  whieh  '^  human  life  appears  intrusive  and  unweloome.'^ 
The  acquisition  of  so  desirable  a  piece  of  territory  will,  no  doubt,  add 
considerably  to  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Grieat  Britain,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Sover»gn»  It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  some  hares  and 
snow-buntings  were  seen  ^  and  traces  of  Eskimos  were  also  observed 
upon  this  desolate  land.  By  the  eighth  day,  the  strength  of  the  men 
was  becoming  affected  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  confinement 
to  toit.  Mode  SUDS  were  very  common,  and  the  more  brilliant  as  the 
oold  was  the  more  intense;  or,  as  one  of  the  men  had  it,  '*  When  them 
ere  sun-dogs  shows  themselves,  we  always  gets  doable  allowance  from 
Jack  Frost"  At  such  times,  the  themometer  fell  to  —  39,  or  71  degrees 
below  freesing  point.  The  poor  fellows,  under  these  dreumstanoes, 
bagged  as  warm  as  they  could,  but  being  unable  to  sleep,  sin^ng  was 
commenced  after  grog,  and  kept  up  till  breakiast  and  prayer  time.  Hot 
coffee  was  very  naturally  found  to  be  the  most  enjoyable  and  wanning 
drink  under  such  drcnmstanoes.  On  the  12th  and  13th  days  of  March 
the  sky  cleared,  and  the  sun's  rays  are  described  as  "  scoring  ;'*  this 
with  a  temperature  in  the  shadeof  from.  34  to  62  degrees  below  frvering 
p<Hntl  The  consequenee  oi  the  glare  was  increased  snow-blindness, 
and  Lieutenant  Osbom  was  once  more  totally  blind  for  some  time.  The 
treatment  adopted  was  dropping  wine  of  opium  into  the  eye — the  pain 
of  which  was  ezcmctating. 

At  this  time,  traees  of  foxes  and  ptarmigan  were  observed.  On  the 
15th  day  of  March,  a  real  live  hare  was  actually  seen,  and,  on  the  19th, 
a  dark-eoloured  fox — ^the  only  one  met  with.  Prints  of  rein-deers'  feet 
were  also  obsraved.     On  the  25th  day  of  March,  they  saw  a  covey  of  nina 
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wUto  grouse.  This  nine-gronae  laad  was  abo  immailaitriy  talnii  po«- 
seflBion  of  io  the  name  of  Queen  Yictoiia.  By  the  28ih  of  Mar^  leveraL 
men  were  iU,  and  all  were  oonapiaiBing  of  weakness^  and  paiaa  in  the 
sfaouldeTs.  When  the  men  weie  ^^  partieulailj  miaenUey"  Captain  Om- 
msnney  sap  he  issued  «i  extra  aUowanee  of  giog  at  luneheoo.  Some 
▼eiy  ¥aia  attempts  were  made  under  the  circumstances  to  try  and  kill 
time  by  aa  odd  number  oi  two  of  '^  Chambers's  Journal,"  and  smoking  ^ 
but  eren  the  two  opiates  combined  had  Httleefieet  upon  cold,  and  cramps^ 
and  pains,  arrayed  on  the  other  side  in  a  tight  little  phalanx  of  efils. 
On  die  tUrty-urird  mardi  they  winged  a  ptarmigan,  but  eould  not  catcb 
it ;  hares  were  also  more  numerous;  but  although  the  party,  on  their  nde, 
fidled  in  getting  any  firesh  provisions,  a  fox  snceeeded,  on  lus,  in  getting  a 
meal  off  a  gun  oover.  At  length,  on  the  thirty-fifth  day  of  travel,  they 
turned  their  baeks  on  what  Caption  Ommanney  justly  <»ftll8  ''this  miser^ 
able  gulf-^nrobably  the  first  and  last  Europeans  ever  destined  to  sight 
its  draairy  shores^" 

On  their  return,  the  temperature  began  to  rise  considerably.  The 
thermometer  was  at  times  above  freesing  point.  The  heat  in  the  tent  is 
described  as  ^  quite  of^ressive  ;"  g^nos  and  moss  began  to  appear,  and 
with  it  traces  of  deer.  On  the  fortieth  march  they  shot  their  first  ptar- 
migan, and  on  the  forty-fint  two  were  killed.  The  same  man,  Campbell, 
shot  two  more  on  the  mrty-feurth  march,  and  a  bear  was  seen  the  same 
day.  This  was  off  Cape  Walker,  where  gulls  are  described  as  breeding 
in  great  mnnbers  on  the  cliffs.  On  the  9  th  of  June^  summer  suddenly 
bunt  on  the  travellers,  and  seals  and  ducks  were  seen,  in  addition  to  bean, 
deer,  fi>xes^  hares,  ptarmigan,  and  gulls.  On  Thursday,  the  12  th  of  June^ 
they  were  awoke  at  three  p.bs.  by  a  dog  barking,  which  proved,  to  be  at 
a  bear  close  to  the  tent,  and  they  soon  heard  his  growl ;  all  roused  up  in 
confusion  on  finding  such  an  unwelcome  visitor  so  near — the  gun  went 
off  by  aecident ;  Bruin  then  poked  his  nose  against  the  tent  poles,  which 
brought  the  tent  down  upon  the  top  of  the  whole  party,  and  left  them  at 
the  mercy  of  the  beast.  As  they  emerged,  they  got  a  view  oi  him — an 
enormous  ugly  brute,  whose  curiosity  was  drawn  to  a  blanket,  bag,  and 
knapsack  ;  in  the  mean  time,  Campbell  got  the  other  gun,  and  wounded 
him  in  the  fore-leg,  above  the  paw,  when  he  retreated,  to  their  great  velieE 
Captain  Ommanney  then  followed  him  up  with  Campbell,  and  after  a 
dii^  of  a  mile  (the  bear  on  three  legs),  he  made  a  stand,  under  a  ham- 
mock, at  twenty  yards,  and  the  last  of  Bruia  is  thus  narrated :  ''  Put  a 
ball  through  his  shoulder  and  chest,  and  left  him  to  die."  In  the  evening 
they  went  out  and  skinned  it 

On  the  14th  of  June,  Captain  Ommanney  regained  the  ships,  after  aa 
absence  of  sixty  days,  ^^  de^ly  grateful  to  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  all 
events  for  numerous  mercies  vouchsafed."  His  mind,  he  further  says^ 
firmly  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  any  ships  navigating  along  the 
coast  that  had  been  explored,  because  shoals  extend  along  the  greater 
portion  of  it.  This  is  so  fieur  true  ;  but  when  the  gallant  captain  after^ 
wards  adds^  he  can  entertain  no  hope  of  ships  ever  reaching  the  continent 
of  America  south-west  of  Cape  Walker,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  how- 
ever likely  such  a  state  of  things  may  really  be,  we  do  not  see  that  either 
Captain  Ommanney's  or  Lieutenant  Osbern's  explorations  have  in  any 
way  settled  that  point.     They  have  left,  as  before  stated,  an  extent  of 
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eleren  degrees  of  ice,  land,  or  water,  unexplored  between  Cape  Walker 
and  Banks'  Land ;  and  it  does  not  exactly  follow  that,  eyen  suppose  no 
ships  could  navigate  the  coasts  explored  hj  these  gallant  officers,  there 
might  not  be,  at  certain  times  and  seasons,  navigable  waters  to  the  south* 
west  throughout  any  part  of  the  before-mentioned  unexplored  space. 

The  journals  of  the  other  sledge  parties  present  so  many  features  in 
common  one  with  the  other,  that  we  shall  not  repeat  details,  but  content 
ourselves  with  selecting  points  of  novelty  in  Arctic  travel.  In  the  journal 
of  her  Majesty's  sledge  Succour,  Lieutenant  Mecham,  we  find  it  noticed 
that  one  William  TuUett  had  brought  with  him  a  pair  of  boots  made  of 
blue  doiJi,  with  leather  soles,  and  lined  with  blanket,  and  that  with  these 
he  did  not  complain  of  cold  feet,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  them 
off;  whereas  the  shrinking  of  the  canvas  boots  was  one  of  the  chief 
grievances  the  men  had  to  complain  of.  Lieutenant  Mecham  also  advo* 
cates,  as  do  others,  the  use  of  robes  made  of  buffalo-skins ;  and  most  of 
the  officers  agreed  in  condemning  the  tents,  as  too  small,  and  wanting 
more  doth. 

On  Lieutenant  Browne's  expedition  with  the  sledge  JBntcfprue^  and 
which  travelled  for  some  distance  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  land 'ex- 
plored on  the  western  side  by  Captain  Ommanney  and  Lieutenant  Osbom, 
one  of  the  first  discoveries  was  a  poor  little  snow-bunting,  frozen  to  death. 
Lieutenant  Browne  very  wisely  set  the  men  to  work  at  once  enlarging  the 
obnoxious  canvas  boots  across  the  instep,  so  as  to  enable  the  men  to  wear 
more  wrappers  on  their  feet,  as  also  to  facilitate  pulling  the  boots  on  when 
hard,  and  taking  them  off  when  shrunk.  On  the  26th  of  April,  there  is 
no  record  of  the  temperature  on  this  journey,  for  the  very  satisfactory 
reason  that  the  mercuiy  was  frozen  in  the  neck  of  the  instrument.  The 
chronometer  also  stopped,  apparently  from  excessive  cold.  On  the  Idth 
of  May,  a  wolf  came  up  to  the  tent,  and  was  wounded,  but  made  his 
escape.  On  their  way  back,  we  find  the  following  entry :  **  Eleven  p.m. 
(May  24).  Observed  some  dark  objects  on  the  floe,  a  long  distance  off, 
which  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  seals,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  tra- 
velling party,  under  command  of  Mr.  Rrabbe,  from  her  Majesty's  ship 
Assistance,  having  some  provisions,  and  for  this  party  among  the  rest." 
What  a  difference !  and  how  we  can  enter  into  the  feelings  di  the  tired 
wanderers,  revelling  in  all  the  luxury  of  preserved  milk  and  extra  tea ! 
Lieutenant  Browne  is,  like  the  rest,  an  adyocate  of  Liebig's  doctrines  for 
keeping  up  animal  heat  in  the  Arctic  regions.  He  says  less  pemmican  is 
wanted,  but  more  fat,  tallow,  spirits,  and  tea.  The  strait  explored  by 
Lieutenant  Browne,  and  which  extends  between  North  Somerset  and  tbie 
newly-explored  lands,  he  thinks  is  rarely,  if  ever,  sufficiently  open  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.  We  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  so  too,  and 
think  it  a  pity  that  his  party  and  sledge  were  not  sent  to  the  westward  of 
Cape  Walker,  instead  of  south-eastwu*d. 

The  first  day  that  Lieutenant  Osbom  parted  company  with  Captain 
Ommanney,  to  proceed  further  westward  (March  17th),  his  journey  lay 
across  long  jprojectmg  spits  of  shinrie,  vrith  grounded  ice,  amidst  which 
his  party  killed  a  fox.  On  the  26tb,  having  made  sail  on  the  sledge,  it 
went  on  so  fast,  rising  and  pitching  over  the  snow  ridges,  that  the  men 
had  to  run  to  keep  up  with  it.  It  merely  required  to  be  steered  by  a 
drag-rope ;  and  occasionally  a  man  was  obliged  to  sit  on  it,  to  retard  its 
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progress.  The  canvas  boots  were  on  this  occasion  found  useful,  after  the 
summer  thaw  had  set  in.  At  this  time  saddle-back  seals  were  abundant, 
and  geese,  phalaropes,  and  dovekies,  were  wending  their  way  northwards* 
Gulls  of  various  kinds,  burgomasters,  and  boatswain  birds,  were  also 
flying  about.  Traces  of  bears  were  exceedingly  numerous.  In  June,  the 
coimtry  around  Cape  Walker  appears  to  be  redolent  with  animal  life. 

In  a  second  account  of  the  same  journey,  by  Mr.  R.  Vesey  Hamilton, 
the  crop  of  a  ptarmigan  is  described  as  having  been  opened,  and  the  con- 
tents found  to  consist  of  willow  buds,  '^  very  good  indeed."  Mr.  Hamilton 
added  to  previous  explorations  an  examination  of  Young  and  Lowther 
Islands. 

Lieutenant  Aldrich  explored  part  of  the  coast  of  Comwallis  Island, 
Bathurst  Island,  the  Straits  and  Island  of  Byam  Martin,  and  the  coast 
north-westward  of  Bathurst  Island,  to  beyond  the  76th  deg.  of  north  lati- 
tude. This  party,  having  made  holes  in  their  tent  for  ventilation,  suffered 
less  from  condensation  inside.  They  complained  of  the  '*  perfect  no- 
thingness" for  the  eye  to  rest  upon,  as  more  trying  than  the  brightest  sun. 
On  the  26th  of  April,  the  twelfth  day  of  travelling,  they  saw  two  deer — 
this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  considerably  to  the  northward  of  the  journeys  we 
have  been  hitherto  describing.  On  the  27th,  the  thermometer  being 
68  degrees  below  freezing  point,  the  hot  grog  was  frozen  inside  the  tent, 
if  not  soon  drunk.  This  day  they  saw  four  deer  gazing.  On  the  7th  of 
May,  the  first  two  birds  passed  them.  On  the  i7th,  herbage  was 
abundant,  but  the  weather  of  that  dark  and  dismal  nature,  that  Lieutenant 
Aldrich  says,  although  a  coloured  object  was  visible,  his  head  and  face 
came  in  contact  with  a  ridg^  of  rough  ice  ere  he  saw  it.  At  length,  fuel 
failing,  they  were  obliged  to  return,  the  men  heartily  surrendering  their 
grog  for  fuel,  to  contiuue  their  search  after  their  missing  countrymen^ 
The  weather,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  expedition,  was  very  bois- 
terous and  hazy,  and  all  the  party  suffered  much  from  frost-bites  and 
snow-blindness.  Lieutenant  Aldrich  describes  himself  as  walking  along- 
side the  sledge,  keeping  his  eyes  intently  engaged  in  looking  at  it,  to  re- 
lieve them.  "It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "to  describe  die  pain  and 
feeling  which  the  complete  absence  of  light  and  shade  creates."  On  the 
3rd  of  June,  they  stumbled,  to  their  great  delight,  upon  fresh  water 
running  down  the  hills.  While  they  were  filling  their  cans,  a  flight  of 
ducks,  no  doubt  intending  to  alight  there,  flew  past  dose  overhead,  but 
were,  unfortunately,  out  of  shot  before  the  guns  could  be  got  at.  After 
this,  the  weather  continuing  to  get  warmer,  they  saw  plenty  of  deer,  but 
too  wild  to  be  got  at.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  killing  a  bear.  Lieu- 
tenant Aldrich  appears  to  have  been  pleased  with  everything — tents, 
canvas  boots,  and  wolf- skins;  and  reports  himself  always  as  especially 
enjoying  "  sapper,  prayer,  and  rest."  He  had  just  the  mune  of  mind  to 
meet  the  privations,  and  to  contend  against  the  difficulties  of  an  Arctic 
sledge  journey. 

We  now  come  to  that  which,  next  to  Mr.  Penny's  discovery  of  Queen's 
Channel,  was  the  crowning  exploratory  journey  of  the  whole  expedition — 
that  is.  Lieutenant  M<Clintock's  sledge  journey  to  Melville  Island.  This 
expedition  was  assisted,  the  first  day  of  starting,  by  the  wind,  sail  and  kites 
having  been  set.  The  weather,  however,  was  cold  and  gloomy,  with 
snow.  On  the  22nd  of  April,  the  party  came  up  with  the  ruins  of  an 
Eskimo  encampment,  around  which  were  many  whalebones  and  footprints 
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of  reindeer,  glutton,  lemming,  bear,  and  foxes.  The  neact  day  the  wind 
was  00  cold  umt  frost-bites  w€re  constantly  playbg  about  the  men's  faoea. 
Searody  was  one  dieek  restored,  when  the  other  would  be  caught.  It  i 


too  cold  to]  lunch,  and  many  were  also  soTOiely  firostbitten  in  their  &et. 
On  the  24Ui,  the  interior  of  the  tent  was  so  cold,  that  the  steam  of  cook- 
ing, mixed  with  the  moisture  of  the  breath,  condensed  in  such  quantities 
that  each  flap  caused  a  show^  of  fine  mow  to  fall  over  the  men,  pene- 
trating and  wetting  tiieir  blanket4iag8.  The  25th,  Lieutenant  M'Qin- 
tock  <kscribes  himself  as  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and  luznriance  of 
a  bright  red  lichen,  on  sandstone  rocks.  On  istke  27ui,  they  passed  die 
tracks  of  thirty  or  forty  reindeer,  almost  all  of  them  going  northwards ; 
and  on  the  28th  they  saw  deer  and  tracks  of  musk  oxen.  On  the  29th, 
Mr.  Shellabear  returned  to  the  ships,  in  charge  of  a  number  of  men  dis- 
abled by  frost-bites  and  sickness.  "  It  was  with  sincere  regret,"  lieute- 
•  nant  H'Clintodc  records,  "  that  I  bade  farewell  to  those  poor  fellows, 
whom  it  had  become  necessary  to  send  back.  Unconscious  oi  the  danger 
of  neglecting  their  injured  extremities,  and  des^nsing  the  pain  whidi 
labour  occasioned,  they  still  desired  to  go  ;  and  their  sad  oountenanoes 
betrayed  the  bitter  disappcnntment  felt  at  being  unable  to  proceed  further 
on  our  humane  mission." 

The  cold  was  so  intense  at  this  time,  that  the  bottles  of  water,  carried 
by  the  men  in  their  breasts,  were  generally  frozen  after  an  hour  or  two  ; 
l£e  fat  of  salt  pork  broke  like  suet,  and  the  rum  became  thick.  It  required 
considerable  precaution  to  drink  out  of  a  pannikin,  without  learing  the 
ridn  of  the  lips  attached  to  it. 

On  the  30th,  Cape  CodLbum  bearing  W.N.W.,  ten  miles,  they  crossed 
upwards  of  forty  bear^tracks,  and  shortly  afiter  jntching  tiieir  tents,  one 
of  this  numerous  tribe  paid  them  a  listt : 

The  guns  were  prepared  (says  Lieut.  M'CHntock),  men  called  in,  and  per- 
fect silence  maintained  in  our  little  camp.  The  animal  approached  rapidly 
from  to  leevard,  taking  advantage  of  erefy  hummock  to  cover  his  advance, 
until  within  seventy  yards;  then,  putting  himself  in  a  sittine  posture,  he 
pushed  forward  with  his  hinder  legs,  steadying  his  body  with  his  fore-legs  out^ 
stretched.  In  this  manner  he  advanced  for  about  ten  yards  further  ;  stopped 
a  minute  or  two  intently  eyeing  our  encampment,  and  snuffing  the  air  in  evi- 
dent doubt ;  then  he  commenced  a  retrograde  movement,  by  pushing  himself 
backward  with  his  fore-legs,  as  he  liad  previously  advanced  with  the  hinder 
ones.  As  soon  as  he  presented  his  shoulder  to  us,  Mr.  Bradford  and  I  fired, 
breaking  a  leg,  and  otherwise  wounding  him  severely ;  but  it  was  not  until  he 
had  got  SOO  yards  off,  and  received  six  bullets,  that  we  succeeded  in  killing 
him.  It  proved  to  be  a  large  male,  extremely  tliin.  All  the  fal  and  blubber, 
amounting  only  to  50lbs.,  was  taken ;  also  some  choice  steaks.  The  stomach 
contained  portions  of  seal. 

How  patient  in  the  pursuit  of  his  prey  must  these  furry  denizens  of  the 
icy  reg^ns  be,  to  catch  so  waiy  an  ammal  as  a  seal — an  animal  that  the 
sledge  parties  never  succeeded  in  capturing  or  shooting  !  How  long  a 
period  must  they  go  sometimes  between  meal  and  meal ! 

The  first  fJiing  the  party  found,  on  reaching  Byam  Martinlsland,  was  the 
dung  of  deer  and  oxen.  The  beach  was  a  mixture  of  gravel  and  mud.  On 
some  of  the  very  few  patches  of  land,  bare  of  snow,  i£ere  was  a  good  deal 
of  short  grass,  moss,  and  saxifrage.  Mr.  Bradford  having  shot  two  large 
hares,  they  had  stewed  hare  for  breakfast  There  were  also  ptarmigan  on 
theisUnd.  Another  party  of  invalids  was  sent  back  from  h^oe  to  the  diipff. 
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On  Sunday,  the  11th  of  May,  thej  celebrated  their  axrind  at  MelyiUe 
Island  by  an  extra  issue  of  grog.  Here  the  parties  separated.  Lieutenant 
M'Clintock  continuing  his  way  to  the  westward,  Mr.  Bradford  follow- 
ing the  eastern  coast.  Melville  Island  was  found,  at  the  onset,  to  abound, 
as  Sir  Edward  Parry  ascertained  to  be  the  case,  in  animal  life  more  than 
most  of  the  Polar  lands  situated  in  more  southerly  parallels.  Traces  of 
bears,  foxes,  and  ptarmigan  and  snow-buniangs,  were  seen  on  the  aeemid 
day.  Traces  of  oxen  were  seen  on  the  13th.  On  the  14th,  Lieutenant 
M'Clintock  shot  two  large  hares  and  a  ptarmigan.  These,  he  says,  as 
well  as  the  hares  subsequently  seen,  were  beautifully  white,  and  of  large 
ffize,  and  they  were  as  tame  as  any  one  most  anxious  to  procure  game 
could  wish.  On  the  18th,  they  shot  a  bear,  which  added  a  little  blubber 
and  fat  to  their  fuel.  With  such  abundance,  they  were  enabled  to  break- 
fast  off  a  mixture  of  pemmican  and  ptarmigan,  followed  by  bear-steaks, 
£ned  in  pork  f&t,  and  chocolate.  The  science  of  gastronomy  appears  to 
liave  been  wofully  neglected  by  the  expedition,  and  Lieutenant  MK!3in- 
tock  speaks  very  disparagingly  of  the  culinary  practices  of  his  followers. 
^  My  party,'*  he  says,  **  do  not  discriminate  between  the  various  kinds 
of  meat,  but  zealously  fill  the  kettle ;  and,  as  we  have  all  pretty  keen  ap- 
petites, there  is  never  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  its  contents.** 

On  the  19th,  they  saw  a  herd  of  ten  musk-oxen,  and  soon  afterwards 
a  more  distant  herd  of  five.  They  approached  the  large  herd  cautiously, 
but  not  without  being  observed  by  the  only  one  standing  up,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  on  the  look-out.  Having  got  to  within  100  yards,  they 
shot  the  watchman — a  bull,  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  the  whole 
herd.  The  remiunder  continuing  to  gaze  stupidly  (poor  things !  unac- 
customed to  the  sight  of  human  beings),  a  cow  was  also  shot.  The  same 
day,  they  saw  four  reindeer ;  three  of  them  were  perfectly  white,  the 
fourth  had  dark-coloured  sides.  Certainly  Melville  Island  seems,  from 
some  reason  hitherto  not  accounted  for,  to  be  the  great  central  station  of 
animal  life  in  those  particular  regions.  This  may  be  ow^g,  in  some 
degree,  to  the  geological  structure  of  the  island,  which  may  be  favourable 
to  the  melting  of  snow  and  ice,  and  the  production  of  vegetation. 

Lieutenant  M<]!lintock  describes  the  slope  of  the  hill  where  the  first 
hares  were  shot,  as  partially  cleared  of  snow,  and  dad  with  mosses,  saxi- 
frage drabae,  and  ti^  of  wort  grass.  This  was  on  the  14th  of  May. 
But  it  is  probably  more  particularly  connected  with  the  pomtion  of  tne 
land  in  reference  to  desolate  southern  regions,  an  open  sea,  and  wanner 
temperature  northward,  and  to  connexions  and  relations  with  other  lands 
or  seas  to  the  westward  which  are  as  yet  an  enigma.  Sincerely  do  we 
hope  that  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition  may  have  been  detained  near 
some  lands  half  so  well  provided  with  animal  life,  and  we  should  have 
little  to  fear  for  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  record  the  quantity  of  hares  and  ptarmigan  shot  by 
the  party,  and  the  number  of  animals  seen.  At  one  time  we  have  a  de- 
scription of  bears  snuffing  the  air,  and  hunting  for  seak ;  at  another,  of 
new  droves  of  musk-oxen.     Thus,  on  the  22nd : 

Made  out  a  herd  of  musk-oxen  with  the  spy-glass.  They  were  more  than 
two  miles  off,  but  the  prospect  of  getting  more  beef^  and  of  thus  being  enabled 
to  increase  our  daily  allowance,  and  also  lengthen  our  journey,  induced  me  to 
set  off  with  a  rifle.     The  herd  consisted  of  eight  full-grown  animals.    They  did 
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not  see  ine  until  within  200  yards  of  lhein,ancl  then  they  suddenly  galloped  away 
for  a  few  yards,  halted,  and  formed  for  defence  in  a  semicircle,  close  together, 
with  their  heads  down,  their  strangely  curved  horns  resembling  a  row  of  hooks 
in  a  butcher's  shop.  When  within  100  yards,  I  waited  for  several  minutes  until 
the  largest  one,  which  was  on  the  left  flank,  moved  so  as  to  present  his  shoulder, 
and  then  shot  him.  Those  nearest  him  moved  out  of  the  way  as  he  reeled  and 
fell,  but  otherwise  they  were  not  in  the  least  disturbed,  continuing  in  the  same 
defensive  posture  until  I  had  retired  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  tlien,  with- 
out noticing  their  fallen  companion,  renewed  their  search  for  pasture,  by  scrap- 
ing away  the  snow  with  their  hoofs.  Had  it  been  my  object  to  do  so,  I  think 
I  might  easily  have  shot  two-thirds  of  the  oxen  we  have  yet  seen. 

The  next  day  a  party  went  to  cut  up  the  ox.  The  herd  was  grazing 
near,  and  actuiUly  took  no  more  notice  of  their  proceedings  than  so  many 
tame  cows ! 

Lieutenant  M'Clintock  disturbed,  on  the  24th  of  May,  no  less  than 
eleven  hares  at  the  base  of  one  hill.  Their  feeding-ground  was  covered 
with  grass,  not  in  tufts  as  before  met  with,  but  as  in  pasture  land  in 
milder  climates.  On  subsequent  days  they  were  seen  in  flocks  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty,  feeding  on  the  slopes  of  the  bills.  This  abundance  of 
fresh  meat,  with  an  unUmited  allowance  of  excellent  beef,  soon  made 
itself  apparent  in  the  increased  strength  and  improved  appearance  of  the 
party. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Banks'  Land  was  seen.  It  appeared  to  be  very 
lofty,  with  steep  cliffs,' and  large  ravines.  The  same  day,  being  at  the 
extreme  westerly  point  of  Melville  Island,  the  coast  was  seen  trending  for 
the  first  time  away  to  the  north-east,  towards  a  distant  bluff,  which  formed 
a  noble  headland.  Beyond  this  again,  Lieutenant  M'Clintock  distin- 
e^ished  very  high  and  distant  land.  The  gallant  explorer  was  induced, 
nom  all  he  saw  from  this  advanced  point  of  observation,  to  believe  that 
the  channel  continues  to  the  westward. 

Lieutenant  M'Clintock  adds,  however,  that  this  discovery  of  land,  ex- 
tending from  Cape  Beechey  to  the  westward  for  at  least  seventy-five 
miles,  destroyed  the  ardent  hope  of  finding  their  missing  count^men 
which  had  hitherto  sustained  them.  There  only  remained  the  possibility 
of  their  ships  having  wintered  on  the  northern  shores  of  Melville  Island, 
and  of  some  of  their  parties  having  visited  Bushnan  Cove,  *  described 
in  such  glowing  terms  by  Sir  Edward  Parry,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  game  (of  which  he  says  the  north  shore  is  utterly  destitute),  or 
as  a  short  cut  to  Banks'  Land  and  the  continent.  He  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  visit  it,  and  return  overland  to  Winter  Harbour,  for  which 
excursion  he  had  just  enough  provisions  remaining.  They  had  now 
traced  the  coast  round  from  Point  Heame  to  Liddon's  Gulf,  in  eight  and 
a  half  forced  marches;  and  the  fatigue  consequent  on  this,  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  last  few  days,  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  all  of  them,  but 
still  they  determined  not  to  have  a  day's  rest  till  they  reached  Winter 
Harbour. 

They  reached  the  cove — described  as  a  dork,  steep,  rugged  ravine,  with 
a  gprand  but  rather  forbidding  appearance— on  Sunday,  the  1st  of  June, 
and  there  they  found  the  remains  of  Sir  Edward  Parry's  encampment  of 
the  1 1th  of  June,  1820 ;  no  Arctic  explorer  having  since  that  time  got  so 
far  to  the  west.  The  details  are  sufficiently  curious  to  deserve  extract- 
ing: 
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Leaving  two  men  to  prepare  supper,  for  which  purpose  they  were  to  col- 
lect the  withered  stems  ot  willows,  which  are  numerous  here,  I  took  the  sledge 
and  the  other  four  men  up  the  cove,  in  search  of  Sir  Edward  Parry's  encamp* 
ment  of  the  11  th  of  June,  1820.  On  reaching  the  ravine  leading  into  the  cove, 
we  spread  across  and  walked  up,  and  easily  found  the  encampment,  although 
the  pole  had  fallen  down.  The  very  accurate  account  published  of  his  journey 
saved  us  much  labour  in  finding  the  tin  cylinder  and  ammunition.  The  crevices 
between  the  stones  piled  over  them  were  filled  with  ice  and  snow,  the  powder 
completely  destroyed,  and  cylinder  eaten  through  with  rust  and  filled  with  ice. 
From  the  extreme  difficulty  of  descending  into  such  a  ravine  with  any  vehide, 
I  supposed  that  the  most  direct  route,  where  all  seemed  equally  bad,  was 
selected ;  therefore  sent  the  men  directly  up  its  north  bank  in  search  of  the 
wheels,  which  were  left  where  the  cart  broke  down.  They  fortunately  found 
them  at' once.  Erected  a  cairn  about  the  remains  of  the  wall  built  to  shelter 
the  tent ;  placed  a  record  in  it,  in  one  tin  case  within  another.  We  then  col- 
lected a  few  relics  of  our  predecessors,  and  returned  witli  the  remains  of  the 
cart  to  our  encampment.  An  excellent  fire  had  been  made  with  willow  stems, 
and  upon  this  a  kettle  containing  Parry*s  cylinder  was  placed.  As  soon  as  the 
ice  was  thawed  out  of  it,  the  record  it  contained  was  carefully  taken  out.  I 
could  only  just  distinguish  the  date.  Had  it  been  in  a  better  state  of  preser- 
vation, I  would  have  restored  it  to  its  lonely  position.  Some  tin  canteens  or 
water-bottles  were  found.  Tliey  were  bright  on  the  outside,  but  wet  had  lodged 
within,  and  rust  had  eaten  small  holes  through  all  of  them.  The  ammunition 
consisted  of  musket  and  pistol  ball  cartridge,  packed  in  a  preserved  meat-tin, 
which  fell  to  pieces  as  we  attempted  to  lift  it.  The  water  had  lodged  about  it, 
and  the  powder  was  reduced  to  a  dark  paste.  In  his  account  of  this  journey. 
Sir  Edward  Parry  mentions-a  *'  sumptuous  meal  of  ptarmigan"  which  his  party 
enjoyed  at  this  |)lace.  Their  bones  were  still  strewed  about  the  encampment, 
and  I  was  astonished  at  their  fresh  appearance  ;  they  were  not  decayed,  but 
merely  bleached,  and  snapped  like  the  bones  of  a  bird  recently  killed. 

Found  water  along  the  beach  at  the  head  of  Bush  nan  Cove,  but  it  was  too 
salt  to  drink.  There  appeared  to  be  but  little  vegetation  ;  the  most  common 
plant  was  the  willow,  and  it  bore  no  sign  of  returning  spring.  Found  growing 
here  the  plant  ^'  teiraqona  andromeda,"  the  same,  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Rae  used 
as  fuel  during  his  winter  at  Repulse  Bay.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  we 
have  not  met  with  it  elsewhere  since  entering  Lancaster  Sound.  A  few  ptar- 
migan were  seen,  and  a  dead  lemming  picked  up,  but  no  other  indications  of 
animals  were  met  with,  except  the  track  of  a  fox. 

The  portions  of  the  cart,  which  they  brought  away  with  them,  fur- 
nished tnem  with  a  sufficiency  of  fuel  for  four  days.  One  of  the  tin 
vessels  was  also  found  to  contain  a  mixture  of  tallow  and  linseed  oil,  and 
this  supply  of  f\iel  was  the  more  welcome,  as,  their  tallow  and  blubber 
being  all  expended,  they  had  bad  only  one  spirit-lamp  to  cook  with  for 
some  days  past. 

On  the  2nd  of  June  they  started  back  across  Liddon's  Gulf,  visiting 
Hooper's  Island  on  the  way.  Heard  foxes  imitating  the  cry  of  wild 
geese,  to  seduce  them  into  theur  clutches.  The  same  day  they  shot  a 
young  deer,  one  of  several.  He  was  nearly  white,  with  horns  two 
inches  in  length :  the  hair  came  out  on  being  touched.  When  the  young 
one  was  shot,  it  lay  quietly  down,  and  the  others  seemed  unconscious  of 
danger.  As  they  advanced,  he  made  an  effort  to  escape,  and  whilst  the 
men  were  employed  skiiming  and  cutting  him  up,  the  others  trotted 
round  them  two  or  three  times  before  they  finally  deserted  their  fallen 
companion.  Just  on  getting  into  Winter  Harbour,  on  the  5th  of  the 
same  month,  they  shot  two  musk-oxen  out  of  a  herd  of  thirteen,  and  the 
next  day,  one  more. 

The  low  land  surrounding  Winter  Harbour  (where  an  inscription,  on 
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a  remarkftble  mass  of  sandstone,  oommemorates  that  the  Htchz  and 
Griper  wintered  in  1819-20)  and  the  harbour  ice  were  so  completely 
coTered  with  snow,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  one  could  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other.  The  men  were  quite  at  a  loss,  and  when  told 
they  were  in  Winter  Harbour,  drily  remarked  that  "  it  well  deserved 
the  name." 

The  representatives  of  the  Arctic  £ftuna  were,  however,  both  numerooa 
and  yarious  here.  There  were  musk-oxen,  deer,  ducks,  plover,  ptarmi- 
gan (three  of  which  were  shot  close  to  the  tent),  and  sandpipers.  A  hare, 
that  was  disturbed  on  their  first  approach  firom  beneath  the  monumental 
sandstone-rock,  came  towards  them,  sat  down  quietly  within  twenty  yards 
for  some  time,  and  then  retired  back  again  to  ner  liome.  As  they  rested 
here  a  day,  lieutenant  M^Clintock  relates  that  they  got  on  most  friendly 
terms  with  puss.  She  regarded  them  with  the  utmost  confidence^  hopped 
about  the  tent  all  day,  and  would  almost  allow  the  men  to  touch  her. 
Not  wishing  to  repay  such  affecting  confidence  by  ill-treatment,  the  Lieu- 
tenant was  obliged  to  reason  some  of  the  men  out  of  their  desire  to  cany 
her  back  to  the  ship  as  a  **  pet  from  Winter  Harbour."  "  I  have  never 
seen,"  he  adds,  ^'  any  animsd  in  its  natural  state  so  perfectly  fearless  of 
•  man  ;  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  convincing  proof  that  our  missing 
countrymen  have  not  been  there.  A  ptarmigan  alighted  on  the  rock, 
and  was  shot,  without  in  the  least  disturbing  puss  as  she  sat  beneath  it." 
Here  are  new  experiences  for  the  naturalist :  hares  and  musk-oxen,  that 
have  not  seen  men  before,  are  not  afinud  of  them.  Perhaps,  indeed,  only 
rapacious  animals,  and  most  of  the  feline  tribe  are  so  by  instinct,  as  in  the 
case  recorded  of  the  bear,  and  only  attack  men  when  extremely  pressed 
by  hunger.  The  party  gathered  enough  willow  at  this  place  to  last  two 
or  three  days. 

At  Fife  Harbour  they  drew  a  record  oat  of  a  bottle  lefb  by  the  Heela 
and  Chriper,  in  1819,  and  which  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation. 
At  Bouniy  Island,  in  addition  to  the  other  birds  previously  noticed,  they 
saw  silveiy  gulls  and  dotterels,  and  brent-geese.  Turf  might  be  cut  here 
in  quantity ;  and  sorrel,  an  admirable  anti-scorbutic,  was  found  at  every 
place  they  landed.  They  also  saw  some  seals  of  immense  size,  and 
strangely  mottled.  Beyond  this  they  found  the  remains  of  Eskimo  habi- 
tations. Shells  were  also  picked  up  in  abundance,  showing  the  existence 
of  shell-fish  even  in  these  seas,  which  are  only  free  of  ice  a  few  weeks  in 
the  year. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  progress  was  impeded  by  the  bursting  out 
of  water  from  the  ravines,  the  flooding  of  the  level  grounded  ice,  snowy 
quagmires,  and  bare  mud-banks.  The  sea  ice  between  Melville  and 
Byam  Martin  Islands  was  also  found  to  be  covered  with  wet,  adhesive 
snow.  On  the  15th,  they  had  stewed  goose  and  ducks  forbreak&st, 
cooked  with  strips  of  gutta-percha,  which  burned  well.  On  the  16th,  they 
reached  Byam  Martin  Island.  Proceeding  from  hence,  the  snow  being  so 
soft  that  both  men  and  sledge  sank  in  it,  the  progress  became  still  more 
laborious.  On  the  18th,  they  only  made  four  miles,  dkher  nine  and 
a  quarter  hours'  toil.  On  reaching  Bathurst  Island  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  hard  snow  along  the  land ;  and  on  the  4tn  of  July,  after 
having  overtaken  Mr.  Bradford's  sledge  party,  they  arrived  safely  at  the 
ships. 

In  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  her  Majesty's  sledge  Dasher^  Mr. 
W.  B.  Shellabear  commanding  lunited  party  attached  to  the  Melville 
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Uand  Iminch)  we  find  some  account  of  how  the  hearg  get  at  the  leak* 
This  was  on  the  Ist  of  May,  when  retomiog  with  invalids : 

4  h.  P.M.  Obserred  two  bears  ahead ;  lowered  sails,  and  hid  behind  the 
aledees. 

The  bears  then  slowly  came  to  within  a  hundred  yards,  and  then  began 
smelling  round  the  humraocks.  At  last,  the  bigger  of  the  two,  having,  we  sup- 
posed, smelt  a  seal,  commenced  making  a  hole  through  the  ice,  close  to  a  hum- 
mock, which  he  did  by  rising  on  his  hind  legs,  and  falling  with  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body  on  his  fore-legs,  and  then  scraping  away  the  snow  with  his  fore- 
paws.  This  he  repeated  until  he  had  made  his  hole,  and  he  then  put  his  head 
and  shoulders  into  it,  and  waited  in  that  position  for  some  time,  the  small  one 
all  the  while  watching  the  sledges  attentively. 

As  tliere  was  no  chance  of  his  coming  nearer  under  present  circumstances, 
and  we  were  getting  cold  and  tired  of  waiting,  we  thoueht  it  better  to  creep  to- 
wards them,  and  get  a  shot  where  they  were.  I,  therefore,  having  duck  clothes 
on,  crept  out  towards  them,  followed  by  one  of  Mr.  Pearse's  men  at  a  short 
distance,  Mr.  Pearse  keeping  his  gnn  as  a  reserve.  Having  got  to  within  about 
fiftj  yards,  and  they  appearing  inclined  for  a  start,  I  fired,  but  either  missed  htm 
altogether,  or  only  wounded  him  slightly ;  for  he  made  a  run  at  me,  and  I  re* 
treated  towards  the  sledjee  for  my  second  gun,  and  the  man  behind  me  fired, 
and  hit  the  small  one.  The  men  suddenly  appearing  from  behind  the  sledges 
at  that  moment,  thev  turned  tail  and  ran.  My  second  gun  missed  fire.  Mr. 
Pearse  and  myself  followed  them  to  a  short  distance,  but  they  were  soon  out  of 
sight 

The  regions  explored  by  Surgeon  A.  R.  Bradford,  of  the  sledge  Reso^ 
lutCy  comprising,  as  they  did,  tli^  coasts  of  Bathurst  Island,  Byam  Martin 
Island,  and  the  east  coast  of  Melville  Island,  to  76  de&^.  IS  min.  north 
latitude,  presented  much  that  was  new  and  curious ;  and  yet  the  details, 
excepting  that  they  found  few  or  no  live  animals  or  birds,  the  only  musk- 
ox  seen  having  been  found  starved  to  death,  and  that  Mr.  Bradford  hurt 
his  leg,  and  had  to  travel  by  sledge,  contain  nothing  worth  extracting. 
Mr.  May,  of  the  Excellent^  who  accompanied  Surgeon  Bradford,  is  a 
clever  draughtsman ;  and  he  rives  some  ciwital  sketches  of  himself  and 
sledge  party,  of  the  coast  of  Comwallis  Island,  Cape  Cockbum,  and 
Allison's  Bay — ^all  interesting  points  in  Arctic  scenery.  We  feel  a  wish 
'  that  so  serviceable  a  draughtsman  had  been  one  of  Lieutenant  M'Clin- 
tock's  or  Captain  Penny's  parties. 

The  party  of  the  sledge  GrinneU,  which  went,  under  Mr.  R.  C.  Allen's 
command,  to  search  Lowther,  Davy,  and  Garrett  Islands,  out  in  mid- 
channel,  shot  two  hears  when  only  four  days'  journey  from  the  ships,  ex- 
perittioed  the  usual  hardships  and  sufferings,  fiuled  in  getting  to  Davy 
Island,  hut  otherwise  met  with  no  novel  incidents.  There  were  also 
several  limited  parties  despatched  with  articles  to  refresh  the  extended 
parties  on  their  return,  examine  dep6ts,  make  observations,  and  fix  posi- 
tions ;  but,  excepting  killing  a  few  bears,  and  a  tolerable  number  of  hirds, 
these  limited  excursions  present  few  features  of  interest. 

Lieutenant  John  B.  eater's  account  of  the  critical  position  of  the  In- 
trepid steam-ship,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1851,  is  interesting,  as  showing 
the  peculiar  dangers  that  attend  upon  Arctic  navigation ;  but  we  pass  on 
to  the  report  of  proceeding  of  the  travelling  parties  from  the  Aberdeen 
expedition,  under  Captain  Penny.  The  first  expedition  was  separated  into 
two  divisions— one  to  search  the  east  side  of  Wellineton  Strait,  under 
Captain  Stewart,  commanding  the  Sophia  ;  the  other  lae  west  side,  under 
Captain  Penny.  The  arrangement  made  for  these  parties  being,  except 
that  there  were  dog  sledges  as  well  as  hauling  sledges,  pretty  similar  to 
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those  sent  out  by  Captain  Austin's  expedition,  the  details  and  incidents 
of  travel  are  nearly  the  same,  and  would  only  entail  repetition.  The 
dogs,  useful  to  draw,  were  a  nubance  at  night,  when  they  would  some- 
times make  a  dreadful  noise,  and  were  obliged  to  be  watched,  to  prevent 
their  committing  depredations  among  the  sledges.  None  of  the  party 
having  been  out  on  such  expeditions  before,  some  delay  occurred  in  having 
to  retium  to  the  ships  to  get  the  cooking  apparatus  and  bedding  and 
clothing  put  in  better  order.  There  were  bears,  hares,  and  ptarmigan  on 
these  coasts,  but  in  very  small  numbers.  On  the  30th  of  May,  Captain 
Stewart  arrived  at  the  North  Channel,  on  the  passage  between  the  main- 
land and  BuUie  Hamilton  Island,  leading  out  of  Wellington  into  Queen's 
Channel.  Here,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  an  open  sea,  and,  to  his  morti- 
fication, had  no  boat  to  search  further.  A  great  many  ducks  were 
swimming  in  the  water,  sea-fowl  of  various  sorts  were  abundant,  numbers 
of  seals  were  sporting  in  the  water,  and  a  bear  was  seen  looking  out  for 
the  seals  on  the  edge  of  the  fast  ice.  What  a  change  of  scene,  from  the 
monotony  of  ice  and  snow  to  an  open  sea,  redolent  of  animal  life !  Fresh 
birds,  enough  to  make  a  mess  for  all  hands,  were  shot,  as  well  as  a  fat 
seal — a  great  boon,  as  it  gave  them  a  great  increase  of  fuel.  In  the 
evening  a  bear  came  up  to  the  hummocks,  and  they  sallied  out  to  meet ' 
him,  and  "  g^t  some  fun  ;^  but,  tumbling  about  among  the  deep  cracks, 
they  had  a  good  fright  as  well  as  fun,  for  the  guns  got  full  of  water,  and 
they  had  nothing  to  defend  themselves  with.  They  got,  however,  several 
shots  at  bears  during  their  stay  at  the  edigQ  of  the  ice ;  but  never  being 
able  to  kill  them  at  the  first  shot,  they  all  escaped  either  to  the  water  or 
the  ice.  Lots  of  snipe  were  flying  about  the  beech.  There  were  ruins  of 
old  Eskimo  dwellings  along  shore,  and  many  old  whale-bones  lying 
about,  some  of  them  deeply  imbedded  in  the  ground,  a  long  way  above 
the  sea-level.  When  Captain  Stewart  returned  to  his  sh;p,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  Barrow  Strait  was  all  open  water.  Captain  Stewart  ends  his  report 
with  the  following  opinion,  full  of  sound  common  sense,  without  any  bias 
for  his  friend  Captain  Penny's  discoveries,  or  the  failure  of  the  govern- 
ment sledge  parties : 

That  Sir  John  Franklin  may  have  gone  up  Wellington  Strait  is  not  at  all 
impossible.  I  would  (after  having  seen  it),  myself,  if  seeking  a  passage  to  the 
north-westward,  seek  for  it  in  that  channel.  But  the  circumstance  of  Wel- 
lington Channel  and  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  more  intricate  channels  to 
the  N.W.  of  it  having  been  thoroughly  searched,  without  finding  any  trace  of 
them,  goes  a  great  way  to  refute  the  idea  of  his  having  gone  in  that  direction. 
But  these  circumstances,  together  with  the  late  period  at  which  the  ice  breaks 
up  in  the  Wellington  Strait,  on  one  side,  and  the  early  period  at  which  open 
water  was  found  to  the  northward,  and  Sir  John's  first  winter  quarters,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  channel,  on  the  other  side,  leaves  the  question  in  the  same  doubt 
and  uncertainty  as  ever. 

Dr.  Sutherland,  in  his  report  of  the  same  journey,  complains  much,  as 
did  others,  of  excessive  perspiration,  and  consequent  sufferings  of  all  fit>m 
thirst.  That  which  had  been  observed  by  others  was  also  the  dark  and 
sooty  appearance  induced  by  cooking  in  the  tent.  May  not  this  account 
for  the  dark  appearance  of  the  Eskimo,  which  has  so  much  puzzled  ethno- 
logists? The  doctor  gives  the  preference  to  blanket  squares,  stockings, 
boot-hose,  and  mocassins,  or  carpet-boots,  to  canvas ;  as  to  leather,  its 
use  was  almost  invariably  followed  by  frost-bites.  One  man  had  his  nose 
fi^tbitten  from  persevering  in  keeping  it  outside  of  his  fiannel-ba^  at 
night.     On  the  11th  of  May,  a  small  amphipodous  crustacean  was  pidced 
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up^  and  puzzled  the  doctor  not  a  little  to  expliun  how  It  found  its  way  to 
the  surface  of  the  floe. 

The  life  they  were  all  leading,  with  the  track-helt  oyer  their  shoulders, 
and  a  heavy  sledge  to  drag  along,  the  doctor  says,  seemed  to  agree  with 
all  of  them,  if  sound  sleep  and  keen  appetites  are  signs  of  good  health. 
Indeed,  when  the  weather  began  to  improve,  the  insatiable  thirst,  expe- 
rienced at  first,  to  diminish,  and  the  men  could  get  a  satisfactory  wash 
with  soap  and  snow,  they  all  felt  so  comfortable  and  cheerful,  that  they 
began  to  think  nothing  of  Arctic  travelling.  It  would  appear,  from  the 
doctor's  report,  that  all  the  more  common  Arctic  animals  and  birds  fre- 
quent the  eastern  coasts  of  Wellington  Channel,  although,  perhaps,  not 
in  such  abundance  as  in  Melville  Island  One  day  three  bears  swept 
furiously  close  by  the  sledge,  showing  off  their  ivory  to  a  degree  that 
rather  mtimidated  the  men,  who  were  unarmed.  A  fox  was  seen  at  the 
same  time.  ''  Can  the  fox,"  inquires  the  doctor,  '^  be  to  the  bear  what 
the  jackall  is  to  the  lion  ?"  In  such  a  country  we  should  say  it  was  ex- 
tremely likely. 

Mr.  Goodsir  was  the  most  joyous  of  all  the  travellers.  His  interest  in 
the  cause  he  was  engaged  in  was  deep,  for  his  brother  is  one  of  the  miss- 
ing expedition.  Everything,  at  least  at  starting,  was  couleur  de  rose, 
rather  than  snow-white.  He  liked  his  men ;  the  hard  work  only  gave 
the  pork  and  biscuit  a  relish  unknown  to  them  for  months  bacL  Cape 
Hotham,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  clear  blue  sky  beyond, 
was  a  '*  beautiful ''  scene.  We  do  not  remember  the  adjective  in  any 
other  report.  At  night  the  snow  formed  "  a  most  inviting  soft  bed,"  and 
the  sounds  of  flute  and  accordion  lulled  them  off  to  their  slumbers.  It 
is  pleasant  to  travel  in  such  company,  even  in  the  Arctic  regions.  This 
joyousness,  it  may  be  imagined,  however,  did  not  last  long ;  first  came 
craving  thirst,  then  fatigue,  then  snow-blindness  and  sore  suffering,  then 
frost-bites  ;  the  flute  and  accordion  were  heard  no  longer,  and  the  stern- 
ness of  the  Arctic  regions  stamped  their  verdict  against  any  trifling  with 
the  reality  of  the  thing. 

On  the  15th  of  May  they  fell  in  with  a  post-office  on  their  way— ra 
letter  left  by  Captain  Penny  on  a  high  hummock  of  ice.  On  the  18th 
they  shot  a  bear,  witii  the  blubber  of  a  seal  newly  killed  in  his  maw;  so 
that  he  yielded  altogetber  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  fat.  Plentyof  ravens 
were  attracted  by  the  carrion.  The  next  day  they  got  into  bad  ice,  full 
of  holes.  Mr.  Goodsir  was  picking  his  way  across  this,  leaping  from 
hummock  to  hummock,  amongst  a  number  of  small  pools  of  water,  when 
he  was,  he  says,  almost  thrown  off  his  balance  by  a  loud  noise,  and  the 
sudden  appearance,  within  a  yard  of  his  feet,  of  a  hideous  face,  with 
bright  eyes  and  long  protruding  tusks.  The  poor  walrus  (for  such  it 
was)  seemed  nearly  as  startled  as  the  doctor  at  their  close  proximity,  and 
he  at  once  made  an  unwieldy  plunge  out  of  sight.  Within  the  next  two 
or  three  minutes,  three  large  seals  were  noticed  at  these  holes,  and  an- 
other walrus.  Mr.  Goodsir's  journal  breaks  off  abruptly  ;  but  this  is  of 
less  importance,  as  the  main  facts  are  contained  in  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  committee. 

Captain  Penny,  being  commanding  officer,  did  not,  it  would  appear,  keep 
any  very  detailed  journal ;  and  the  accounts  published  in  the  Blue  Books 
of  his  exploration  of  Queen's  Channel,  contain  little  that  has  not  been 
before  given  to  die  public.     On  the  ticklish  question  of  the  navigation  of 
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Wellington  Strait,  Captain  Penny  and  Dr.  Sutherland  gave  it  as  their  opi- 
nion— the  latter  haying  examined  the  point  in  question — ^that  there  was  in 
that  strait,  in  1850,  a  hreadth  of  fifteen  miles  of  old  ioe — ice  that  had  not 
heen  melted  in  1849-50.  Captain  Penny  did  not  think  the  navigatioii 
of  Wellington  Strait  to  be  open  more  than  once  in  two  yean  ;  but  aa,  in 
1851,  the  strait  was  as  open,  by  the  25th  of  July,  as  it  had  been  by  the 
8th  of  September,  in  1850,  it  is  possiUe  that  it  may  have  been  open  last 
year.  Such  an  opening  might  indeed,  he  says,  have  beeneilected  in 
forty-eight  hours  by  a  favourable  wind. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  letter  written  by  Captain  Penny  to  Captain 
Austin,  stating  that  Wellington  Channel  was  thoroughly  6ear<»ed,  and  that 
nothing  more  could  be  done.  Captain  Penny  said  that  he  confined  himself 
to  Wellington  Channel.*  He  had  asked,  he  said,  for  a  steamer,  with 
which  he  would  have  waited  for  a  month,  till  the  ice  cleared  away,  but 
was  refused.  He  expected  to  have  to  traverse  500  miles  before  meeting 
with  further  traces  of  the  missing  expedition.  The  last  thing  he  said  to 
Captain  Austin  was,  '^  Go  up  into  the  Wellington  Channel,  and  yon  will 
do  good  service  to  the  cause/'f  Capttun  Penny  further  added,  that  wood 
and  foreign  substances  had  been  met  with  in  Queen's  Channel,  tlurty* 
four  white  Polar  bears  in  all,  a  great  many  seals,  several  walruses,  four- 
teen deer,  and  abundance  of  birds,  especially  on  Baillie  Hamilton  Island. 
There  were  also  a  few  crawfish,  and  a  few  small  trout  in  a  lake  near 
Assistance  Bay. 

Captain  Stewart,  in  his  examination,  admitted  that  there  was  a  chance 
of  the  mouth  of  Wellington  Strait  being  cleared  last  year.  He  said  he 
could  have  g^ne  anywhere  to  the  westward,  with  a  ship,  from  the  edge  of 
the  ice — the  ice  remaining  in  Wellington  Channel  in  1850,  and  that  did 
not  come  out,  was  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  extent.  He  did  not  think  it 
possible  for  any  person,  not  having  the  means  of  subsistence,  to  supply 
themselves  from  the  natural  resources  of  the  country ;  but  they  could 
make  up  something  to  increase  their  stores.  He  thought  that  there 
would  have  been  time  last  year,  after  the  ice  had  cleared  away,  to  have 
passed  up  the  straits.  He  thought  Sir  John  Franklin  had  gone  by 
Queen's  Channel ;  he  did  not  think  he  could  have  gone  by  the  south- 
west He  heard  Captain  Penny  ask  Captain  Austin  for  a  steamer  to  go 
up  the  channel  with. 

Dr.  Sutherland,  in  his  evidence,  also  thought  that,  taking  advantage 
of  the  late  opening  of  the  ice,  with  steam  power,  they  might  have  been 
able  to  navigate  through  the  Wellington  Channel  in  the  season  of  1850. 
The  next  evidence  had  better  be  quoted  : 

*  This  explanatioD,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  not  admitted  by  the  committee, 
who,  having  most  carefollj  considered  the  whole  question,  were  of  opinion  that 
Captain  Austin  could  only  put  one  construction  an  Captain  Penny's  two  letters; 
and  that,  having  been  assured  by  him  that  the  open  water  found  above  Wellington 
Straits  was  (to  use  his  own  expression),  from  the  fearful  rate  at  which  the  tide 
runs  (not  less  than  six  knots)  tluough  the  sounds  that  divide  the  channel,  dan- 
gerous even  for  a  boat,  much  more  to  a  ship,  unless  clear  of  ice  (which,  from  its 
present  appearance,  would  not  be  so  that  season),  impracticable  for  navigation 
at  that  time,  and  that  the  shores  and  islands  on  both  sides  had  been  tiioroiighlj' 
examined  by  the  exi^oring  parties,  without  any  traces  of  the  missing  ships  being 
discoverable,  they  did  not  think  that  Captain  Austin  would  have  l^en  justified 
in  commencing  a  fresh  search  in  a  direction  concerning  which  he  naturally  con- 
sidered himself  to  have  received  such  authentic  information. 

t  Captain  Austin,  in  bis  evidence^  contradicted  this  statement 
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274.  Chairman, — Did  you  see  any  leads  or  lanes  through  the  ice  in  Welling- 
ton Strait  at  that  time,  that  a  steamer  might  have  gone  throueh  ? 

Dr,  Sutherland. — We  saw  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  leave  Wellington  Chan- 
nel, and  we  saw  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  remain  there  had  we  had  steam 
power. 

275.  Chmrman. — I  asked  you  whether  you  saw  any  opening  in  the  ice,  or 
leads  or  lanes  in  Wellington  Strait  at  that  time,  that  a  steamer  might  have 
gone  through  ? 

Dr.  Sutherland.-'— \  must  answer  that  in  the  negative.  But  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  it  is  not  doing  justice.  The  fact  of  the  strait  being  navigable 
by  a  steamer—^ 

276.  SirE,  Parry, — We  want  a  distinct  answer  to  a  distinct  question. 
Dr.  Sutherland. — ^Then  my  answer  is  no. 

Now,  what  Dr.  Sutherland  meant  to  say  is  ohvious  :  that  the  ice  was 
breaking  up  at  the  time  they  left  it ;  that  there  were  no  leads  or  lanes 
large  enough  for  a  steamer  at  that  moment,  but  that  such  might  very 
soon  be  expected.  It  was  Dr.  Sutherland's  opinion  that  Sir  John  Frank- 
fin  pursued  the  route  through  the  Wellington  Channel.  The  south-west 
passage  by  Cape  Walker  breaks  up  two  months  sooner  than  the  north- 
west passage  by  Wellington  Channel ;  but  in  the  first,  the  ioe  breaks  up 
into  loose  packs  that  would  oppose  prog^ress,  whereas,  in  Wellington 
Channel,  it  breaks  up  in  large  floes,  tbat  would  permit  of  hasty  and  rapid 
progress  dose  alon^  the  eastern  shore. 

Sir  John  Ross  did  not  think  that  Captain  Penny  had  nrged  Captain 
Austin  to  persevere  in  an  endeavour  to  go  up  through  Wellington  Strait. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  there  was  no  probability  of  a  steamer,  or  anything 
else,  getting  up  the  channel.  Sir  John  Ross  did  not  think  it  probable 
that  Sir  John  Franklin,  or  any  portion  of  the  crews  composing  his  expe- 
dition, still  survive.  He  did  not  think  that  British-bom  officers  and  men 
could  withstand  the  effect  of  six  vrinters,  even  if  they  had  plenty  of  food. 

Dr.  William  Scoresby,  on  the  contrary,  argues  '^  that  Sir  Jolm  Frank- 
lin,  or  some  portion  of  his  associates,  may  still  survive,  is  a  position  which 
cannot  be  controverted.'*  With  regard  to  the  ships  having  been  wrecked, 
he  also  thinks  there  is  only  one  special  case,  and  that  he  tninks  not  in  the 
least  degree  probable  in  respect  to  tiie  Franklin  expedition,  in  which  such 
Bumnaaiy  catastrophe  could,  he  believes^  be  rationally  contemplated ;  and 
that  is,  the  case  of  tiie  ships  being  drifted  out  to  seaward  after  the  man- 
ner of  Sir  James  Ross  and  Captain  de  Haven,  and  on  approaching  the 
seaward  edge  of  a  pack  of  ponderous  ices  being  overturned  by  a  heavy 
gale  at  sea — a  contingency  that  has  never  yet  happened.  Dr.  Scoresby 
believes  that  the  Franklin  expedition  must,  on  the  strongest  probabilities, 
hare  proceeded  by  the  Wellington  Channel,  and  from  thence  north-west- 
ward into  some  remote  position,  or  into  some  position  of  inextricable  em- 
barrassment among  the  ices  dF  the  north-west  rohr  sea. 

Captain  Austin  does  not,  after  having  most  careftdly  and  most  anxi- 
ously given  the  question  his  fullest  consideration,  believe,  nor  suppose  it 
probable,  that  Sir  John  Franklin,  or  any  portion  of  the  crews  composing 
his  expedition,  still  survive.  He  considered  that  any  search  up  Welline- 
ton  Channel  would  be  fruitless.  He  did  not  tlunk  that  Sir  John  Franklm 
would,  ^on  his  second  season,  and  with  only  some  twenty  months  of  pro- 
visions, have  gone  up  that  channel,  and  that  if  he  had,  he  would  have 
left  marks  of  taking  possession  on  some  parts  of  the  coasts  or  islands  of 
Queen's  Channel ;  and  he  further  adds,  tiiat  the  general  feeling  was  in 
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favour  of  the  south-west  passage,  as  Sir  John  Ross,  Captain  OmmaaQey, 
Captain  de  Haven,  and  Captain  Penny,  all  left  the  Wellington  Chan- 
nel and  proceeded  towards  the  south-west.  Lady  Franklin,  on  his  de- 
parture, expressed  her  anxiety  that  particular  search  should  be  directed 
to  the  south-west  of  Cape  Walker ;  hut  not  one  word  of  Wellington 
Channel  Captain  Austin's  opinion  is,  further,  that  Sir  John  Franklin 
did  not  prosecute  his  researches  beyond  Beechey  Island ;  but  that,  leaving 
his  winter  quarters,  he  was  either  beset  on  that  occasion,  or  as  he  was 
attempting  to  return  to  England. 

Captain  Kellett  considers  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  Sir  John  Frank* 
lin*s  expedition  having  been  wrecked ;  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that 
there  is  evidence  that  they  have  not  been  wrecked  ;  nor  does  he  feel  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  say  that  they  are  dead,  nor  does  he  consider 
it  right  to  do  so,  when  we  hear  the  evidence  of  the  experienced  traveller. 
Dr.  Rae,  as  to  the  small  quantity  of  food  and  fuel  that  will  support 
vigorous  life  in  those  regions ;  as  well  as  Captain  Penny's  and  Lieutenant 
M^Clintock's  account  as  to  the  number  of  animals  that  may  be  procured 
in  a  higher  northern  latitude.  Giving  Sir  John  Franklin  credit  for 
pursuing  the  object  of  his  expedition,  Captain  Kellett  thinks,  also,  that 
the  ships  will  be  found  a  long  way  to  the  westward  of  any  point  reached 
by  the  parties  from  the  late  expeditions. 

Captain  Ommanney  is  of  opinion,  that  neither  Sir  John  Franklin,  or 
any  portion  of  the  expedition,  can  now  be  alive.  This  opinion  is  mainly 
based  upon  the  fact,  that  when  the  expedition  left  BcKBchey  Island  in 
1846,  it  had  then  less  than  two  years'  provisions  remaining,  and  that  the 
supply  of  birds  and  animals  could  not  be  depended  upon  for  more  than 
eight  weeks  out  of  the  whole  year.  Captain  Ommanney  adds,  that  which 
appears  to  be  corroborated  by  most  of  the  exploring  parties,  that  there 
are  numerous  old  Eskimo  settlements  along  the  shores,  and  which,  having 
been  long  untenanted,  lead  to  a  belief  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
these  seas,  which,  becoming  blocked  up  with  ice  for  a  longer  period  of  the 
year,  has  caused  them  to  abandon  the  neifi^hbourhood.  Captain  Om- 
manney also  believes  that  the  expedition  did  not  prosecute  the  north- 
west passage  after  leaving  Beechey  Island.  Three  of  their  young  men 
died  the  first  year,  from  which  we  may  infer  they  were  not  enjoying  per- 
fect health.  It  is  supposed  thai  their  preserved  meats  were  ojfan  mfe^ 
nor  quality.  No  records  being  left,  does  not  look  like  advancing;  as  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  Captain  Crozier,  the  latter  of  whom  had  served  in 
four  expeditions,  were  alive  to  the  importance  of  depositing  records.  (It 
has  been  said  upon  this  point,  though  we  do  not  know  upon  what  autho- 
rity, that  the  records  were  missed  at  Beechey  Island,  by  the  searchers 
looking  at  the  foot  of  the  finger-post,  instead  of,  as  had  been  arranged  by 
Sir  John  Franklin,  at  a  certain  (tistance  from  the  post  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated by  the  finger.) 

Dr.  Sir  John  Richardson  thinks  it  probable  that  part  of  the  crews 
may  still  survive  to  the  north  or  north-west  of  Melville  Island.  Many 
facts,  he  says,  may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  life  may  be  supported  for  a 
number  of  years  on  animals  inhabiting  the  land  and  waten  of  the  most 
northern  known  islands : 

The  existence  of  Eskimos  up  to  the  77th  parallel,  and  perhaps  still  higher 
in  Baffin's  Bay,  is  in  itself  sufGfcient  eridence  of  the  means  of  subsistence  being 
produced  in  these  latitudes.    Except  practical  skill  in  hunting  seals,  and  the 
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ait  of  buildiDgBDOw-houses,  that  people  have  no  qiialificatiotu  that  may  not 
be  surpaned  by  the  intelligence,  providence,  and  appliances  of  Europeans. 
The  islands  lying  to  the  north  of  Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow's  Straits  were 
once  frequented  by  Eskimos,  and  the  remains  of  their  winter  huts,  though 
perhaps  two  centuries  old,  are  still  numerous  along  the  coasts.  Why  these 
islands  have  been  abandoned  by  them  in  recent  times  is  unknown  ;  but  that 
the  tribes  that  once  resorted  thither  were  not  cut  off  by  any  sudden  pestilence 
or  famine,  is  apparent  from  the  absence  of  human  skeletons  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  deserted  dwelling? ;  while  the  much-decayed  bones  of  whales,  walruses, 
seals,  deer,  musk-oxen,  birds,  and  other  animals,  are  abundant,  and  the  small 
fireplaces  built  near  the  huts  still  contain  morsels  of  charred  wood,  hidden 
beneatli  the  moss  which  has  overgrown  them  in  the  lapse  of  years.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  natives  is  favourable,  inasmuch  as  the  animals,  whether  marine  or 
terrestrial,  not  being  hunted,  will  be  more  easily  accessible. 

Musk-oxen  frequent  Melville  Island,  and  with  ordinary  caution  a  whole 
herd  may  be  secured  by  moderately  skilful  hunters ;  since  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
animals  to  throw  themselves  into  a  circle  on  the  approach  of  danger,  and  to 
remain  in  that  position,  with  their  heads  facing  outwards,  though  individuals 
of  their  number  are  falling  from  their  ranks  under  the  fire  of  their  assailants. 
Lieutenant  M'Clintock,  on  his  recent  admirable  pedestrian  journey,  shot  a 
musk-bull,  and  having  gone  to  his  sledges  for  assistance,  to  carry  down  the 
meat,  on  his  return  with  a  party  of  men,  found  the  herd  still  grazing  beside 
their  slaughtered  leader.  Keindeer  also  pass  over  from  the  continent  to  the 
islands  in  numbers,  in  the  months  of  May  and  June ;  and  though  they  are  shy 
animals  if  they  be  allowed  to  get  scent  of  man,  they  may  be  readily  approached 
on  their  lee  side  by  a  hunter  who  possesses  the  requisite  stock  of  patience. 

The  nature  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  tne  ships  will  necessarily  in- 
fluence its  productiveness  in  animal  life,  and  in  the  absence  of  information 
respecting  it,  our  conclusions  cannot  but  be  in  great  measure  conjectural.  A 
flat  limestone  tract,  whereon  the  surface-stone  is  continually  splitting  into 
thin  slates  under  the  action  of  frost,  and  from  which  the  mud  is  annually 
washed  into  the  sea  by  floods  of  melting  snow,  or  a  low,  shingly,  barren  flat, 
such  as  tliat  coasted  by  Captain  Ommanney,  produces  few  grasses  and  little 
vegetation  of  any  kind  ;  lience  it  is  shunned  by  herbivorous  animals,  or,  if 
they  must  necessarily  cross  it  in  their  migrations,  they  do  so  at  speed.  But 
in  the  sheltered  ravines  of  a  sandstone  or  trap  country,  or  in  the  narrow  valleys 
which  occur  among  granite  or  gneiss  rocks,  there  are  grassy  meadows,  to 
which  deer  and  musk-oxen  resort ;  the  latter  also  frequent  lichen-producing 
acclivities,  which  are  generally  denuded  of  snow  by  high  winds.  Mr.  Rae 
saw  the  reindeer  migrating  over  the  ice  of  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits  in  the 
spring,  and  passing  in  great  haste  into  the  interior  of  Wollaston  Land.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  these  herds  should  not  range  beyond  the  80th 
parallel,  if  the  islands  reach  so  high ;  since  the  same  kind  of  deer  travel  annu- 
ally from  the  continent  of  Europe  to  Spiubergen,  over  a  wider  expanse  of 
sea-ice.  Polar  hares  are  also  numerous  on  Wollaston  and  Melville  Islands, 
and  as  they  are  very  tame,  and,  consequently,  easily  shot,  they  add  to  the 
means  of  support.  Tn  the  neighbourhood  of  open  water,  the  Polar  bear  is 
frequent,  and  being  bold  in  its  approaches,  falls  a  ready  sacrifice  to  a  party 
armed  with  fowling-pieces.  The  simplicity  of  the  Arctic  fox  renders  its  cap- 
tore  a  very  easy  ai&ir.  Fish  of  various  kinds  are  by  no  means  scarce  in  the 
Arctic  seas,  and  the  fresh-water  lakes  abound  in  trout.  Sir  John  Franklin  was 
well  ao][uainted  with  the  methods  of  taking  these  by  hooks,  or  in  nets  set  under 
the  ice  in  spring. 

Brent  geese,  eider  and  king  ducks,  gulls,  and  many  other  water-fowl,  resort 
in  the  breeding  season  in  vast  flocks  to  the  most  remote  islands  ;  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  state  here,  that  these  birds  reach  their  breeding  stations  in 
the  high  latitudes  only  in  July ;  hence  oflicers  travelling  a  month  or  two  earlier, 
when  the  ground  is  still  covered  with  snow,  are  not  aware  of  the  manner  in 
.which  the  most  barren  islets  teem  with  life  later  in  the  summer. 
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Walruses  and  seab  of  several  species  were  observed  by  Captain  Penny  and 
his  officers  to  be  numerous  in  Victoria  Channel,  and  heluge  and  bUu^k  whalea 
may  be  looked  for  wherever  open  water  of  considerable  extent  exists.  Both 
kinds  abound  in  the  sea  that  washes  Cape  fiathurst. 

Captain  Penny  thinks  it  possible  that  Sb  John  Franklin  and  his  crews, 
or  a  portion  of  tnem,  may  still  survive,  and  he  is  firmly  of  opinion  that  the 
expedition  pursued  its  course  by  Queen's  Channel,  and  has  got  far  ad- 
vanced towards  Behring's  Straits.  Such,  then,  is  the  discordancy  ia  the 
opinions  of  a  few  competent  persons,  that  while  some  think  that  the  ill- 
fated  expedition  has  succumbed  to  peril  or  exposure,  few  venture  to  spe- 
culate upon  the  safety  of  more  than  a  portion  of  the  gallant,  though  un- 
fortunate officers  and  crews.  We  are  still  inclined  to  be  more  hopefuL 
The  opinions  of  sudi  men  as  Capt^ns  Austin  and  Ommanney  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  consideration,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  they 
speak  with  the  bias  of  men  who  have  failed  in  their  best  endeavours,  and, 
therefore,  despair  of  everything.  Sir  John  Ross  acknowledges  a  Uas  in 
£avour  of  the  testimony  of  Adam  Beck,  derignated  by  others  as  one  of 
the  worst  kind  of  civilised  savages.  The  opinions  of  Dr.  Scoresby  and 
of  Sir  John  Richardson  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The^  are  the 
result  of  deep  consideration,  and  of  a  learned  and  enlightened  view  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  are  in  favour  of  our  countrymen's  still 
holding  out.  Su£Bcient  stress  was,  indeed,  laid  by  vexy  few  upon  the 
fact  of  the  new  resources  opened  to  the  navigators  by  the  almost  deter- 
mined existence  of  a  Polyhia,  or  open  Polar  Sea.  The  existence  of  such 
a  sea  had  long  been  premised,  and  in  the  instructions  given  to  the  Ame- 
rican expedition,  we  find  it  distinctly  stated,  that 

The  point  of  maximum  cold  is  said  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Parry  Islands ; 
to  tlie  north  and  west  of  these*  there  is  probably  a  comparatively  open  sea  in 
summer,  and,  therefore,  a  milder  climate. 

Tliis  opinion  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the  fact  that  beasts  and  fowls  are 
seen  migrating  over  tlie  ice  from  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  River  and  its  neigh- 
bouring shores,  to  the  north.  These  dumb  creatures  are,  probably,  led  by 
their  wise  instincts  to  seek  a  more  genial  climate  in  that  direction,  and  upon 
the  borders  of  the  supposed  more  open  water. 

There  are  other  &cts  elicited  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  in  the  course  of  his  in- 
vestigations, touching  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  which  go,  also,  to 
confirm  the  opinion  ^t  beyond  the  icy  barrier  that  is  generally  met  with  La 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  there  is  a  Polynia,  or  sea  free  of  ice. 

In  a  paper  on  the  distribution  of  animals  available  as  food  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  lately  read  by  Mr.  A.  Petermann  before  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  the  author  points  out,  that  it  has  long  been  a  common  but  erro- 
neous supposition,  that  animal  life  within  the  Aredc  regions  decreases 
more  and  more  as  the  Pole  is  approached.  Many  of  the  Polar  animals 
are  so  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  intense  cold,  and  other  features  of  those 
regions,  that  they  coiud  not  even  exist  in  any  other  clime.  Consequently, 
animal  life  is  found  as  much  in  liie  Polar  as  in  the  Tropical  regpiona, 
and  though  the  number  of  species  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  number  in 
the  latter,  yet,  on  the  other  nand,  the  immense  multitudes  of  individuals 
compensate  for  the  deficiency  in  the  former  respect.  Mr.  Petermann  also 
argues,  from  the  prolificness  of  animal  life  described  by  Wrangell  as  be* 
longing  to  the  Kolynia  district  of  Siberia,  that  the  nearer  Sir  John 
Franklin's  expedition  may  have  approached  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
Asia,  the  more  he  may  have  founa  the  animals  to  increase  in  number. 
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As  the  Polynia,  or  its  shores,  is  prohably  entirely  uninhabited  by  man, 
the  animals  would  he  less  timid  and  wary,  and  less  thinned  by  the  destruc- 
tion that  takes  place  in  other  countries  for  food,  furs,  or  teeth.  Under 
the  circumstances  of  a  Fdynia  abounding  in  animal  life,  Franklin's  party 
could  exist  as  well  as  other  inhabitants  of  the  Polar  regions ;  and  we  must 
not  forget  that,  in  addition  to  the  natural  resources  at  their  command, 
they  would  possess,  in  their  vessels,  more  comfortable  and  substantial 
houses  than  any  native  inhabitants  of  the  same  regions. 

Let  us  still  indulge,  backed  as  we  are  by  all  the  hopeful  circumstances 
of  the  case,  in  the  existence  of,  at  least,  some  of  our  countr}'men  ;  and 
while  our  greatest  hopes  are,  at  the  present  moment,  centred  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Commander  M'Clure  and  his  party,  in  her  Majesty's  ship  InveS' 
HgatoTy  now  frozen  in  somewhere  between  Behring's  Straits  and  Melyille 
Island,  still  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  yery  greatest  interest  will  attach 
itself,  now  that  a  channel  to  the  open  Pobu:  sea  has  been  discovered,  to 
the  expedition  that  will  possibly  have  started  by  the  time  these  pages 
appear,  under  the  command  of  so  able  and  so  distinguished  an  officer  as 
Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher.  We  at  the  same  time  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing our  regret  that  the  services  of  Captain  Penny  should  be 
entirely  overlooked,  and  another  person  appointed  to  carry  out  his  dis- 
covery. There  is  no  doubt  that  Captain  Penny  allowed  his  temper  to 
get  the  better  of  his  discretion,  in  his  final  intercourse  with  Captidn 
Austin,  after  the  discovery  of  Queen's  Channel ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  feff  he  was  driven  to  such  extremes  by  the  tone  too  often  assumed 
by  persons  in  office,  or  what  latent  jealousy  noa^  not  have  been  mani- 
fested at  his  and  Captain  Stewart's  success.  There  are  some  points  in 
Captmn  Penny's  conduct  decidedly  open  to  censure ;  but  they  fade  away 
into  insignificance  before  the  magnitude  of  his  services.  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  happily  remarked,  upon  the  paltry  denial  by  official  etiquette  to 
the  gallant  mariner  of  his  hard-earned  title  and  reputation  of  captain, 
that  gentlemen  of  the  present  day  were  apt  to  forget  we  had  a  Captain 
Cook.  The  case  of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  might  have  been  quoted 
still  more  to  the  purpose.  Although  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  these  men,  of  Venetian  origin,  but  long  establisned  in  Bristol,  anti- 
cipated Columbus  in  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  that  Sebastian 
had  earned,  perhaps,  the  highest  name  in  Europe  for  naval  skill  and 
enterprise ;  still,  when  application  was  made  to  Henry  VIII.  to  fit  out  a 
new  expedition,  the  command  thereof  was  entrusted,  not  to  Cabot  him- 
self, the  early  and  able  leader  of  such  expeditions,  but  to  Vice- Admiral 
Sir  Thomas  rert,  who  turned  out  to  be  destitute  of  every  quality  requi- 
site for  so  arduous  a  field  of  enterprise ;  and  the  consequence  was,  signal 
fiulure  and  discomfiture.  The  fact  is,  that  without  wishing  to  disparage 
the  services  of  our  '*  right  arm,"  we  must  say  it  ill  becomes  them  to  treat 
their  "  left"  with  contempt ;  for  the  annals  of  discovery,  of  more  real 
value  than  many  a  naval  victory,  have  been  more  illustrated  by  the  enter- 
prise and  skill  of  private  than  of  titled  mariners. 

Lastly,  we  must  not  omit  to  point  out,  that  as  the  mass  of  opinions 
are  in  favour  of  the  view  we  originally  held  out,  of  Franklin's  party 
having  got  &r  away  to  the  westward,  the  proposed  attempt  to  reach 
the  open  Polar  seas  by  forcing  a  way  through  Wrangell's  Land,  north  of 
Behring's  Straits,  is  highly  deserving  of  enoouragement  and  pecaniary  aid. 
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A  SURVEY  OF  DANISH  LITERATURE,  PROM  THE  EARLIEST 
PERIOD  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME* 

by  hrs.  bu8hbt. 

PartL 

It  is  only  very  recently  that  the  popular  literature  of  Denmark  has 
become  at  all  known  to  the  generality  of  English  readers  ;  that  the  names 
of  Danish  authors  have  been  heard  on  the  shores  of  this  island,  where, 
800  years  ago,  Canute,  a  Danish  monarch,  reigned.  Perhaps  this  is 
partly  traceable  to  the  fact,  that  there  has  been  no  direct  communica- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  but  that  Hamburgh,  and  the 
north-west  portion  of  Germany,  have  formed  the  pathway  between  the 
two  countries,  and  the  usual  medium  of  intercourse.  Even  during  the 
late  Schleswig-Holstein  hostilities,  the  piinctpal  accounts  from  the  theatre 
of  war  were  received  through  the  Hamburgh  newspapers ;  and  the  infor^ 
mation  of  almost  all  that  is  known  to  the  community  at  large  in  Great 
Britain,  of  the  political  events  in  Denmark,  is  derived  from  Grerman 
papers.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Danish  works  which  have  appeared 
in  this  country  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  all  re-translations  from 
German  versions ;  and  that  some  of  the  Danish  authors  themselves  have 
been  classed  as  Germans. 

The  limited  influence  which  Denmark  has  exercised  over  the  destinies 
and  international  relations  of  the  greater  part  of  the  European  govern- 
ments, the  influx  of  travellers  to  the  sunny  south  ratiier  than  to  the 
bleak  north,  have  tended,  and  united  to  prevent  that  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  language  and  literature  of  Denmark,  which  has  taken  place  in 
regard  to  those  of  countries  within  more  easy  reach,  and  which  are 
brought  more  prominently  into  contact  with  England.  Although  eveiy 
one  is  supposed  to  understand  French,  translations  from  that  language  are 
to  be  seen  in  every  penny  magazine.  The  treasures  of  German  lore  have 
found  numerous  interpreters ;  Spanish  and  Portuguese  writers  have  not 
been  without  translators  ;  and  the  best  Italian  authors,  from  the  difficult 
Dante  to  Manzoni's  "  Promessi  Spoei,''  have  been  rendered  into  English, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  read  tbe  beautiful  originals.  But, 
except  to  the  eUie  of  the  learned  and  literary  world,  those  native  authors, 
who  have  instructed  or  amused  the  inhabitants  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway,  have  remained  almost  as  much  unknown  as  if  these  countries 
had  been  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon— shut  in  by 
swamps  and  deserts,  guarded  by  tribes  of  savages,  and  the  scarcely  more 
ferocious  wild  beasts  of  nearly  impervious  forests. 

But  a  new  taste  seems  springing  up ;  translators,  having  well-nif  h  ex- 
hausted the  south,  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  north ;  ana  it  is 

*  In  this  short  survey  of  the  literature  of  Denmark,  Danish  works  alone  have 
been  referred  to  as  authorities;  not  a  line  has  been  borrowed  from  any  English, 
French,  or  German  writer,  and  the  specimens  given  are  original  translations 
from  the  Danish  aathors  themselves. 
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probable  that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  litem* 
ture  of  Scandinayia  may  become  familiar  to  the  English  descendants  of 
ihe  Anglo-Sazonsy  and  the  mythology  of  the  north  may  become  as 
well  known  as  the  mythology  of  ancient  Greece  and  Pagan  Rome — that 
Scandinavian  mythology  in  which  Odin  was  the  JoTe,  Freya  the  Venus, 
and  Tlior  the  maxsj  of  the  Norsemen ;  in  which  Niflheim — the  dark  and 
cold  spirit-world,  with  its  frozen  rivers  and  gloomy  vapours,  situated  in 
the  extreme  north — ^waa  deemed  the  abode  of  terrors ;  Muspelheim,  situ- 
ated in  the  extreme  south,  the  world  of  fire  ;  and  the  Valhalla,  with  its 
five  hundred  and  forty  gates,  the  resort  of  those  warriors  who  had  died 
in  battle,  or  distinguished  themselves  by  valiant  deeds. 

The  strange  wiM  tales  of  the  Scandmavian  mythol<^y  have  been,  and 
are  still,  frequently  introduced  into  Danish  poetry  and  romance.*  They 
were  sung  of  in  the  poems  or  historic  tales  of  the  Skalds,  who,  though  of 
Icelandic  origin,  spread  their  productions  over  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway ;  and  they  were  often  alluded  to  in  the  Sagas,f  or  narrations, 
which  were  so  much  valued  in  these  rude  affes.  A  good  specimen  of  the 
oU  Skaldic  poems  is  the  '^  Quida,  or  Deaui  Song  of  Regnar  Lodbrok," 
one  of  the  earliest  poets  of  Denmark,  son  of  Sigurd  Ring,  king  of  that 
and  the  adjacent  countries.  Regnar  was,  at  first.  King  of  tne  Isles ;  after- 
wards, a  celebrated  sea-king,  and  for  a  long  time  the  terror  of  the  coasts 
of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Flanders,  as  well  as  of  those  of  Norway 
and  Sweden.  But  his  exploits  at  Norwich  and  Lindisfiim  eventually 
were  the  cause  of  his  being  taken  prisoner  by  Ella,  king  of  Northumber- 
land, and  put  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner,  by  being  shut  up  with  vipers, 
worms,  and  other  loathsome  reptiles.  His  wife,  or  rather  one  of  his  wives — 
for  Reg^nar*s  matrimonial  code  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Turks — was  also 
famed  for  her  poetical  talents,  as  well  as  her  beauty ;  and  had  Regnar 
listened  to  her  prophetic  waminffs,  he  would  not  have  fiillen  a  victim  to 
the  barbarous  revenge  of  the  Northumbrian  chief.  There  is  a  fanciful 
and  pretty  Norwegian  tradition  respecting  this  wife  of  Regnar  Lodbrok, 
whicn  is  related  by  Tor£eus,  the  learned  Icelandic  antiquary  and  historian, 
who  was  educated  principally  at  Copenhagen,  passed  most  of  his  life  in 
Norway,  and  died  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  legend  says,  that  at  Spangereic^  an  isthmus  in  Norway,  a  golden 
harp  was  one  day  cast,  by  the  waves,  on  the  shore  of  a  small  sheltered 
bay;  and  that  in  this  gift  of  the  ocean  there  was  found  a  little  girl  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  She  was  brought  up  to  keep  sheep  by  the  peasants  who 
found  ner;  but  the  report  of  her  loveliness  having  reached  the  ears  of 
R^rnar  Lodbrok,  then  king  of  the  Danish  islands,  be  sought  the  place  of 
her  abode,  and  married  her.  She  had  two  names — Aslauga  and  Kraaka. 
A  hill  near  the  home  of  her  childhood  is  called  Aalauga's  hill — a  stream 
there,  Kraakabecker,  the  rivulet  of  Kraaka — and  the  bay  goes  by  the 
name  of  Gull-Siken,  or  Golden  Bay.  But  in  Moinichen's  ^'  Danish  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Gods,  Heroes,  Fables,  and  Traditions  of  the  North," 
Aslauga's  history  is  somewhat  differently  given.     She  is  there  said  to 

*  These  are  principally  collected  in  the  two  Eddas,  and  the  Yoluspa,  or 
oracle  of  the  prophetess  or  syhil,  Yola. 

t  Saga,  in  &e  northern  mTthology,  was  the  name  of  a  goddess  who  presided 
over  History.  She  was  a  favourite  of  Odin,  and  wai  admitted  to  the  honour  of 
drinking  with  him  from  a  golden  cup. 
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hsre  been  the  dangliter  of  a  Swede,  ealled  Sigurd,  who  died  when  she  was 
three  yean  old ;  she  was  then  taken  charge  of  by  one  Heimer,  and  re- 
■loyed  to  Norway.  He  was  murdered  by  a  man  and  woman  called  Ake 
and  Grima,  who  took  Aslaoga  with  them  to  Spangereid,  and  made  her 
keep  their  sheep.  Regnar  Lodbrok,  sailing  past  with  his  fleet  on  some 
piratacal  expedition^  pot  into  the  little  harbour,  and  sent  a  few  of  his  men 
on  shore  to  bake  bread ;  but  these  roTcrs  were  so  much  struck  with 
Aslauga's  beauty,  and  so  much  occupied  in  admiring  her,  that  they 
Ibrgot  the  bread,  which  was  accordingly  burned.  When  they  returned 
on  board,  Regnar  was  enraged  at  their  carelessness ;  but  his  wrath  was 
mollified  when  he  heard  the  cause  of  the  disaster,  and,  although  he  had 
a  very  handsome  ¥rife,  named  Thora,  he  determined  to  see  the  beauty 
who  had  caused  the  damage  to  his  bread.  He  therefore  sent  his  royal 
order  for  Aslauga  to  come  on  board  his  ship,  and  alone. 

She  promised  to  obey,  and  next  day  made  her  appearance  alongside  his 
vessel  in  a  little  fishingp-boat,  accompanied  only  by  a  very  fierce  dog. 
Nothing,  however,  would  induce  her  to  ascend  rae  side  of  uie  sea-king^s 
ship ;  and  as  Regnar,  failing  in  Ins  persuanons,  was  probably  about  to 
try  some  more  active  means  of  getting  her  {here,  her  dog  bit  him  in  the 
hand.  The  dog  was  immediately  killed,  and  the  damsel  returned  to  the 
shore.  But  in  the  short  interview  she  had  won  the  susceptible  heart  of 
tAie  warrior-king,  and  she  made  her  own  terms.  She  was  to  be  his 
queen,  or  he  was  never  to  see  her  more.  She  further  stipulated  that  he 
was  to  leave  her  then,  and  if  his  love  continued,  he  was  to  return  again 
in  a  year,  when  she  would  marry  him. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  year  Regnar  returned  *'  upon  wings,"  as  the 
Danish  version  has  it.  They  were  married,  great  festivities  were  held  at 
his  court,  and  she  became  his  queen.  Morals  and  manners  must  have 
both  been  very  defective  at  that  period,  eke  Aslauga  could  not  well  have 
stepped  into  the  living  Thora's  |^ce.  She  maintained  her  influence  over 
the  sea-king  for  the  rest  of  his  life ;  and  after  his  murder,  by  the  English 
chief  Ella,  she  composed  a  poem  to  his  memory,  which  was  called  ''  The 
Lay,  or  Lament  of  Kraaka."  This  royal  couple  were  among  the  earHest 
poets  of  Denmark,  diough  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  Regnar  Lod- 
brok's  <^  Death  Song"  was  his  own  compoation,  that  of  some  Skald,  or 
the  production  of  the  widowed  Aslauga. 

The  kings  and  chief^ins  of  Scandinavia  were  not,  however,  generally 
diemselves  poets  or  historians,  but  they  frequently  had  some  bard  among 
their  retainers,  for  as  books  and  manuscripts  were  rare,  as  there  were  no 
newspapers  or  periodicals  in  those  days  to  chronicle  pasang  events,  the 
land  and  sea  kmgs,  and  the  warriors  of  note,  were  glad  to  have  thmr 
deeds  blazoned  abroad,  and  banded  down  to  posterity,  in  ilie  songs  and 
Sagas  of  the  Skalds,  and  other  bards,  who  were  equally  welcome  guests 
in  the  halls  of  the  Jarl's  castle,  in  the  substantial  abodes  of  the  thriving 
burghers,  and  in  the  rude  hut  of  the  peasant 

These  northern  poets  and  historians,  whose  recitations,  doubtless, 
blended  many  &bles  with  some  truths,  were  not  unlike  the  minnesingers, 
the  troubadours,  and  wandering  minstrds  of  southern  lands.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  the  e<mrt  Skalds,  mentioned  in  Danish  history,  was  Thorbiorn 
Homklofe,  the  poet-laureate  of  Harald  Haarfager,  a  king  equally  famous 
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kit  hii  aduevemeDts  ia  war  and  bos  adventares  in  loTe,  and  who  was  aba 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  hair,  which,  says  an  old  Danish  writer, 
'<  eould  only  be  compared  to  silk  and  gold,  and  was  so  long  that  he  tied 
it  in  knotSy  and  confined  it  under  his  belt" 

The  earliest  geographer  known  in  the  north,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Hazald  Haarbger,  and  was  called  ^  Other."    He  was  bom  in  Heligoland. 

The  Kumpeviser,  or  heroic  songs,  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be 
the  popular  poetry  of  the  north ;  and  ballads  were  also  much  esteemed. 
In  the  reign  of  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  between  the  years  1688  and 
1648,  the  Ksmpeyiser,  and  old  Danish  ballads,  were  ooUected  by  a 
professor  and  clergyman,  named  Anders  Sorensen  VedeL 

Snorro  Sturleson,  who  was  bom  in  the  year  1178,  may  be  named  as 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Scandinavian  authois ;  he  was  an  Icelander  of  a 
high  family,  and  is  said,  by  the  Danish  historian,  Sneedorff,  to  have  been 
the  grandson  of  S«emund  Frode,  sumamed  the  Wise.  The  prose  ^  Edda" 
is  ascribed  to  him.  He  was  the  author  of  the  ^*  Heimskringla,''  a  history, 
partly  fabulous,  commencing  with  Odin,  and  ending  with  die  reign  of 
King  Magnus  Eriingson,  1176. 

In  the  twelfth  century  there  flourished  a  trio  of  learned  and  remarkable 
men  in  Denmark :  the  ArchlMshop  Absalon,  of  Lund ;  his  secretary, 
Sazo-Grammaticus  ;  and  Svend  or  Sweyn  Aagesen, — all  of  whom  were 
historians.  These  authors  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Waldemar  I.,  and 
his  son  Knud,  or  Canute  VI.  From  the  period  of  the  biilliaat  reigpos  of 
the  Waldemars,  there  occurred  a  long  interregnum  in  the  hterary  history 
of  Denmark.  This  dark  age  continued  until  the  advent  to  the  throne  of 
Christian  L,  who,  in  1478,  founded  the  univwsity  of  Copenhi^n;  but 
there  were  no  Danish  authors  of  any  note  until  the  siztewith  century* 
There  then  appeared  Lyschander,  who  was  historiographer  to  Chris- 
tian IV.,  Petreiu%  Arild  Hvitfelt,  Niels  Krag,  Olaus  Wormius,  Caspar 
Bartholin  and  his  three  sons,  Stephanius,  Amgrim  Jonsen,  a  learned  Ice- 
lander, Anders  Arreboe,  the  father  of  Danish  poetry,  who  died  in  1637, 
and  the  celebrated  mathematician  and  astronomer,  Tycho  Brahe,  who 
was  bom  in  1646,  and  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  famUy  in 
Scania. 

Tycho  Brahe  was  brought  up  by  an  unde,  George  Brahe,  who  paid 
much  attention  to  his  education,  which  was  commenced  at  such  an  eari^  age, 
that  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old  he  wrote  Latin  verses.  Attlnrteen 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  Copenhagen  university,  where  his  love  of 
astronomical  studies  soon  developed  itsdf ;  and  the  manuscripts  which 
contain  his  observations,  when  a  boy  of  sixteen,  on  eclipses,  lightning, 
&c.,  are  still  preserved.  When  quite  a  youth  he  went  to  Leipsic,  whither 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  young  gentleman  of  the  Danish  court,  the 
Anders  Sorensen  Vedel,  before  mentioned  as  the  collector  of  the  old 
Kaempeviser,  and  who  became  subsequently  the  royal  historiographer.  At 
Leipsic^  Tycho  Brahe  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  ihe  study  of  astro* 
nomy,  chemistry,  mathematics,  astrology,  and  casting  of  nativities. 

That  a  clever  and  rational  being  should  have  wasted  his  time  in  the 
two  last-mentioned  fanciful  pursuits,  may  provoke  a  smile  of  derision  in 
our  enlightened  days ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Danish  astro- 
nomer lived  at  a  period  when  there  existed  a  sort  of  second  chaos  in  the 
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world  of  knowledge ;  when  the  sun  of  truth  was  straggling  to  break  fordi 
from  the  heavy  clouds  of  superstition,  error,  and  barfoarism ;  and  even  the 
brightest  intellects  were  obscured  by  the  darkness  that  preyailed  around. 

Whole  nights  were  passed  by  the  youthful  astronomer  in  the  open  air, 
observing  the  stars;  and  on  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  he  proposed  con- 
tinuing the  study  of  his  favourite  sciences.  But  these  were,  at  that 
period,  so  little  known  and  valued  in  Denmark,  that  his  family  thought 
he  demeaned  himself  by  his  occupations ;  and  he  had,  in  consequence,  so 
many  disagreeables  to  encounter,  that  he  determined  on  going  back  to 
Grermany.  At  Rostock,  he  met  by  chance  a  Danish  nobleman,  named 
Manderup  Parsbierg,  at  a  wedding-feast ;  unluckily  they  quarrelled ;  and, 
having  met  again  shortly  af^r  at  a  Christmas  entertainment,  the  quarrel 
was  renewed.  Parsbierg  drew  his  sword,  and  Tycho  Brahe  followed  Ins 
example ;  but  he  was  probably  less  skilled  in  the  use  of  that  weapon  than 
in  the  use  of  his  mathematical  instruments,  for  he  had  the  worst  of  the 
fray,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  face,  a  part  of  his  nose  having 
been  chopped  off  by  a  sword-cut  from  his  adversary.  After  that,  he  tra- 
velled through  Germany  and  Italy,  and  wherever  he  went  his  acquire- 
ments in  science  were  much  admired. 

In  1570  he  returned  to  Denmark,  and,  about  three  years  afterwards, 
married  a  girl  in  a  station  of  life  much  beneath  his  own.  This  gave 
great  umbrage  to  his  aristocratic  family,  and  the  reigning  monarch, 
Frederick  II.,  was  obliged  to  interfere  on  his  behalf.  The  same  royal 
benefactor  settled  a  pension  on  the  astronomer,  and  presented  him  with 
the  island  of  Hveen,  in  the  Sound,  where  an  observatory  was  built  for 
him.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  end  his  days  in  this  peaceful  retreat 
Frederick  IL  died  in  1588 ;  and  his  son.  Christian  IV.,  who  ascended 
the  throne  as  a  mere  child,  was  influenced  against  Tycho  by  the  enemies 
whom  he  had  at  court ;  for  when  were  ever  superior  genius  and  talent 
without  enemies  and  detractors  ? 

Among  the  illustrious  individuals  who  visited  Tycho  Brahe  in  his  island- 
home,  was  James  YI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England,  when  he  went  to 
Denmark  on  the  occasion  of  his  betrothal  to  the  Princess  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  Frederick  II.  Ring  James  stayed  eight  days  with  the  great 
astronomer  or  astrologer,  and  on  leaving  him,  asked  what  gifts  he  would 
receive.  Tycho  would  accept  of  nothing  but  two  English  dogs,  and  some 
Latin  lines.     The  king  thereupon  wrote  with  his  own  hands  : 

Est  nobilis  ira  leonis, 

Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos. 

Jacobus  Rsx. 

The  lines  bestowed  by  the  learned  monarch  on  the  sage  of  Hveen  did  no 
harm ;  not  so  the  dogs — ^for  they  proved  an  unlucky  gift.  The  young  King 
Christian  took  it  into  his  head  to  follow  his  Scottish  brother-in-law's 
example,  and  pay  a  visit  to  his  distinguished  subject  at  Hveen.  He  was 
attended  by  a  numerous  suite,  among  whom  was  the  Hofmester^  or  lord- 
steward  of  the  palace,  Christopher  Walkendor^  who  was  not  at  all  well 
disposed  towards  the  renowned  astronomer.  One  morning,  when  this 
Walkendorf  was  about  to  enter  Tycho  6rahe*s  apartment,  he  found  the 
English  dogs  lymg  near  the  door ;  they  barked  on  his  approach,  and  he 
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kicked  them — an  affront  which  their  master  resented  by  speaking  angrily 
to  him.  The  Hofmester  did  not  give  vent  at  once  to  his  indignation,  but 
he  never  forgave  Tycho  Brahe,  and  did  all  he  could  to  poison  Christian's 
mind  against  him.  The  court  physicians  also  hated  Tycho,  on  account  of 
hb  discoveries  in  chemistry,  which  interfered  with  their  pharmacopoeia  ; 
and  so  powerful  became  the  cabal  against  him,  that  he  had  to  leave 
Denmark,  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  exile.  He  died  at 
Prague,  in  1601. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  Tycho  Brahe  held  thirty-two  days  in  the  year 
as  unlucky.  He  considered  that  it  was  unwise  to  commence  a  journey  on 
any  of  these  days — that  a  marriage  celebrated  on  one  of  them  would  not 
turn  out  well — ^and  that  if  any  one  became  ill  on  one  of  those  days,  he 
would  not  recover.  He  also  oelieved  that  if,  on  first  going  out,  one  en- 
countered an  old  tooman,  it  was  a  sign  of  evil !  There  is  not,  however, 
any  record  of  his  belief  in  witchcraft. 

Christian  Longomontanus,  the  pupil  of  Tycho  Brahe,  also  became 
much  dbtinguished,  and  published  many  works  on  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy. The  Danish  drama  takes  its  date  from  the  time  of  Christian  IV., 
who  was  partial  to  theatrical  representations — a  taste  he  probably  acquired 
during  his  visits  to  England,  where  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Shakspeare.  Though  harsh  and  unjust  towards  Tycho  Brahe — 
who,  however,  was  not  sufficiently  respectral  towards  his  sovereign — 
Christian  was  the  patron  of  science  and  literature,  and  did  much  to  pro- 
mote their  cultivation  in  his  dominions.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  royal 
library  of  Copenhagen,  which  deservedly  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe. 

Two  centuries  ago,  the  progress  of  literature  everywhere  depended 
more  on  the  patronage  of  the  great  than  on  the  voice  of  ihe  people  ; 
and,  therefore,  as  the  immediate  successors  of  Christian  IV.  cared  little 
for  literary  pursuits  or  intellectual  pleasures,  and  as  the  court  circle  took 
their  tone  from  the  king,  there  was  no  encouragement  to  any  class  of 
authors.  The  intolerance  of  the  clergy  at  that  period,  also,  helped  to 
keep  down  the  spirit  of  improvement;  so  that  during  the  reigns  of 
Frederick  III.  and  Christian  V.,  the  only  authors  who  at  all  deserve  to 
be  mentioned  were  Peter  Syv,  a  clergyman,  who  published  the  /irst 
Danish  grammar  that  ever  existed,  and  a  bishop  called  Kingo,  a  poet, 
whose  chief  undertakings  were  a  poetical  version  of  the  Psahns,  and  some 
odes  in  praise  of  the  naval  battles  of  Christian  V. 

During  the  reign  of  Frederick  III.,  the  Danes  were  much  occupied 
with  their  internal  politics ;  for  it  was  about  the  year  1660  that  the  old 
constitution  was  abolished,  and,  by  the  will  of  the  people,  that  Denmark 
was  created  an  absolute  monarchy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  lived  Ole  or  Olseus  Roemer,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in 
astronomy,  mathematics,  and  mechanics ;  and  whose  discoveries  in  regard 
to  the  velocity  of  light  are  noticed  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia." 
He  died  in  1710. 

The  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  been  called  by  the  Danes 
"  the  age  of  Holberg.**  He  was  a  writer  of  whom  they  are  very  proud, 
and  not  without  good  reason,  for  with  him  commenced  a  new  era  in  Danish 
literature.     The  celebrated  Oehlenschlaeger  said  of  him,  *'  that  he  had 
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ToaA  planed  the  taste  of  the  natkm.''  He  oertainlj  gave  an  impolfle  to 
iti  uterary  taste^  and  laboured  hard  to  improve  and  annise  his  coim- 
tryiueii. 

LndTig  Holber?  was  bom  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  in  1684.  Though 
wdl  eonneeted  by  his  moiiher's  side — his  maternal  grandfather  having  been, 
a  Inshop — ^his  &ther,  who  was  a  military  man,  had  risen  from  the  ranks  ; 
but  he  died  a  oolondL,  which  proved,  sim  his  gifted  son,  ^'  that  he  was  not . 
a  nobleman  by  birth,  but  by  deeds."  He  adds,  that  his  father  **  was  eves 
known  to  be  an  upright,  valiant,  and  pious  man,  who  guned  the  appro- 
bation of  all  who  knew  him."  On  the  death  of  his  widowed  mother, 
when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  Holbei^  was  left  an  almost  destituta 
ovpban.  He  was  at  6rtk  intended  fer  the  army,  but  af^  he  had  quitted 
the  grammar-school,  an  unde  (his  mother's  brother)  seftt  him  to  tha 
University  of  Copcnkagen,  where  he  studied  divinity,  and  aLsoFrendi  and 
Italian.  His  poverty  compelled  him  afterwards  to  take  the  situatioa  of 
a  tutor  in  a  private  faauky  in  Norway,  whither  he  had  returned. 

WhenhefaadsavedMse^<£t>l^rs,lie  determined  to  go  forth  to  see  the 
world,  and  embariced  for  Amstmiam.  No^  however,  finding  any  oi- 
couragement  to  remain  in  Holland,  and  his  alend»  finanees  being  eix- 
httusted,  he  returned  to  Nwway,  where  he  set  up,  on  the  strength  of  his 
travels,  as  a  teacher  of  modem  language&  Here,  at  Christiansand,  ba 
was  reaping  quite  a  golden  harvest,  when  a  bankmpt  Doteh  mefchAnt 
arrived  to  £vide  his  Iwnours  and  emolumoits.  However,  he  sueoeeded 
in  scraping  up  a  little  money,  and  then  betook  himsdf  to  England.  On 
hnding  at  Gravesend,  Holberg  walked  to  London,  and  from  thence  |mnh 
oeeded  to  Oxford ;  he  subsisted  there  by  teaching  French  and  music,  and 
Us  wit  and  information  brought  him  much  into  notice.  He  read  a  great 
deal  while  at  Oxford ;  and  on  his  return  to  the  north,  went  to  Copen- 
hagen, where  his  talents  attracted  the  attention  of  the  reigning  king 
(Frederick  IV.),  by  whom,  in  1714,  he  was  appointed  a  professor  at  the 
university.  His  wandering  disposition,  however,  soon  led  him  abroad 
again;  but  after  having  travelled  through  Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  he 
returned  to  Demnsrk,  and  resumed  his  functions  at  the  university.  In 
1747  he  was  created  a  baron ;  and  by  that  time  he  had  amassed  a  good 
deal  of  money — partly  by  strict  eccmomy,  and  partly  by  the  sale  of  his 
worics.  Hollierg  disposed  of  his  fortune  in  radier  a  smgular  manner. 
He  presented  the  greater  part  of  it  to  the  aristocratic  academy  of  Soroe^ 
and  bequeathed  a  considerable  sum  to  create  a  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  given  as  dowries  to  young  ladies.  He  died  unmarried, 
in  the  seventieih  year  of  his  age,  in  January,  1754. 

Ludwig  Holberg  has  been  called  ^'  the  Moli^re  of  the  North  ;"  he  wrote 
between  thirty  and  forty  comedies,  which  abound  in  wit  and  humour^  and 
ridicule  the  foibles  of  society  in  bis  day  and  country ;  but  the  humour, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  frequently  low,  and  not  exactly  suitable  to  the 
refinement  of  modem  taste.  His  historical  writings  were  also  numerous : 
among  these  were  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Genenil  History  of  Europe;** 
*^  A  Description  of  Denmaric  and  Norway  ;**  <'  A  History  of  Denmark ;" 
*<  A  General  History  of  the  Churcb;'  "  A  History  of  Celebrated  Cha- 
racters;" ''A  HistOTT  of  the  JewSy^&c.  He  also  puUished  'VMoral 
Fables"  and  **  Moral  Aeflections."    But  the  two  works  whidi  most  con- 
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tributed  to  Yob  fame,  were  lufl  ^'  Peder  Paan,"  a  mock  heroic  poem, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  '^  Hndihras ;"  and  ^  Niels  ELliim's  Subterraneaa 
Journey,"  designated  by  a  Danish  writer  as  *'  a  philosophical  romance," 
a  satirical  work,  which  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  laognages 
of  Europe.  To  him  could  not  be  applied  one  of  his  own  remarks  in  his 
**  Moral  Reflections/'  viz.,  '*  A  portion  of  the  lives  of  mankind  is  spent  ia 
dcnng  evil — ^a  still  larger  portion  in  doing  nothing  at  all — and  often  • 
whole  life  in  useless  employments."  The  truth  of  another  paragraph  in 
his  *'  Reflections,"  may  excuse  its  being  translated  and  quoted  here. 
^  One  often  finds,"  says  the  acute  observer,  *<that  those  folks  who  make 
the  greatest  fuss  about  their  occupations,  do  the  least ;  just  as  those 
cocks  crow  most,  who  crow  worst — those  hens  cackle  most,  who  produce 
fewest  eggs — and  those  cats  mew  the  most,  who  are  the  laziest  mousers." 
Assuredly  catff,  poultry,  and  human  beings,  are  much  the  same  now  as 
they  were  in  Holberg's  days. 

A  contemporary  and  fellow-coQegian  of  Holberg,  Hans  Gram,  distin- 
guished himself  much  by  his  researches  into  the  history  of  the  North ;  a 
study  for  which  he  had  good  opportunities,  being  Soyal  Historiographet 
and  Keeper  of  the  Public  Records.  But  his  merits  as  an  historian  were 
surpassed  by  those  of  his  successor  in  office,  Jacob  Langebek.  Aalborg 
was  his  native  place,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  reside  wit£ 
Gram,  whose  private  secretary  he  be<»me.  Thus  early  trained  to  studj^ 
Langebek  acquired  vast  stores  of  historical  information,  which  were  given 
to  the  I>anish  world  in  some  Latin  works,  and  also  in  The  Danish  Ma* 
gazine,  one  of  the  earliest  periodicals  that  appeared  in  Denmark.  He 
was  frequently  employed  in  travelling  to  remote  parts  of  the  country,  to 
examine  the  libraries,  archives,  and  manuscripts,  which  had  been  collected 
in  the  old  monasteries  and  other  institutions.  Langebek  died  in  1775* 
Another  writer  of  that  period,  whose  works  are  valued  by  his  country- 
men, was  Erik  Pontoppidan,  Bbhop  of  Bergen.  His  subjects  were  theo- 
logical discussions,  Insto^,  and  natural  history ;  and  he  wrote  in  Latin, 
Grerman,  and  Danish.     He  also  published  a  Danish  Atlas. 

Andreas  Hojer,  a  historian  and  writer  on  jurisprudence ;  Kofod  Anker, 
the  able  reviser  of  the  laws ;  Jen^  Kraft,  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
that  Denmark  ever  produced,  whose  works  were  chiefly  on  mechanics^ 
logic,  and  metaphysics ;  the  elder  SneedoHF;  Guldberg ;  Adolph  Car- 
stens  ;  Gerhard  Schoning ;  and  Peter  Frederick  Suhm,  the  latter  of  whom 
died  in  1798,  were  all  persons  of  literary  fune  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Langebek, 
Schoning,  and  Suhm — historians  of  note — ^were  intimate  friends  and 
coadjutors.  The  "  Orkneyinga  Saga,"  "  Landnama  Saga,"  "  Hervarar 
Sa?a,"  and  many  others,  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  Chamberlain 
Suhm.  This  gentleman  was  possessed  of  a  large  fortunet,  which  he 
principally  applied  to  the  promotion  of  literature,  and  the  advancement 
of  science.  His  library,  which  had  cost  about  20,000/.,  passed  at  his 
death  to  the  royal  library  of  Copenhagen. 

In  1785,  a  monthly  publication,  entitled  The  Minerva^  was  started  in 
Copenhagen  by  Professor  Rahbek,  who  published,  early  in  tiiis  present 
century,  his  "  Useful  Compendium  of  Danish  Authors,  in  two  volumes. 
He  was  assisted  in  establishing  The  Minerva  by  Mr.  Pram,  a  poet  and 
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writer  of  essays,  who,  when  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Danish  West  India  colony  of  St.  Thomas,  which  he 
neld  until  his  death,  about  the  year  1818. 

Captain  Abrabamson,  an  officer  of  artillery,  who  devoted  himself  much 
to  the  service  of  the  Muses,  and  was  a  clever  writer  on  many  subjects, 
became  a  contributor  to  this  periodical ;  and  it  was  well  supported  both 
by  authors  and  the  public  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Minerva 
was  made  the  receptacle  of  political,  as  well  as  of  literary  articles ;  it 
became  the  champion  of  freedom ;  and  one  of  those  who  wrote  for  it,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Birckuer,  at  length  ventured  to  publish  a  separate  work  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  This  was  so  favourably  received  by  the  nation  at 
large,  that  the  author  escaped  the  censure  of  the  government ;  not  so,  how- 
ever, the  reviewer  of  his  book,  Mr.  Collet  Perhaps  he  expressed  his  sen- 
timents too  freely ;  but  at  any  rate  he  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  higher 
powers,  that  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office — that  of  a  iudge  in  Copen- 
hagen. Upon  this  he  went  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  in  the  Danish  island 
of  St.  Croix  obtained  a  lucrative  leg^  situation,  which  the  home  govern- 
ment was  not  so  vindjptive  as  to  take  from  him. 

But  his  disgrace  in  Copenhagen  did  not  prove  a  sufficient  warning  to 
others;  for  the  elder  Heiberg,  a  popular  dramatis^  and  one  of  the 
wittiest  men  of  the  day,  introduced  such  satirical  political  allusions  on 
the  stage,  as  well  as  giving  his  sentiments  so  freely  through  ihe  medium 
of  the  press,  that  he  made  himself  liable  to  a  prosecution ;  and  the  result 
was  his  banishment,  in  1800,  from  Denmark.  Another  distinguished 
Danish  writer  was  banished  from  a  similar  cause,  about  the  same  time. 
This  was  Malthe  Conrad  Bruun,  who,  under  the  name  of  Malte  Brun, 
has  acquired  European  celebrity  as  an  eminent  geographer.  The  little 
work  of  his  which  gave  such  umbrage  as  to  decide  his  doom,  was  en- 
titled, '^  The  Catechism  of  the  Aristocrats,"  and  was  probably  written  in 
consequence  of  his  having  adopted  too  warmly  the  republican  principles 
which,  emanating  from  France  during  the  first  French  revolution,  spread 
rapidly  among  the  tetes  exaltees  of  other  and  more  sober  countries. 

Bruun  and  Heiberg  both  repaired  to  Paris,  where  the  latter  speedily 
obtained  a  situation  in  the  Foreign  Office,  in  consequence  of  his  being  an 
admirable  Unguist;  and  the  former  also  won  his  way  to  employment 
and  to  fame.  It  is  odd  that  Denmark  should  thus  have  discarded  her 
greatest  astronomer,  Tycho  Brahe ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  her  greatest 
geographer,  Malte  Brun.  Malte  Brun  died  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one;  Heiberg  did  not  die  till  1841,  and  was  then  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year. 

Frederick  Hugh  Guldberg,  son  of  theGuldberg  before  mentioned,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Malte  Brun,  was  a  poet  of  some  reputation  ;  but,  being 
a  professor,  and  a  tutor  in  the  royal  family,  he  did  not  deal  in  seditious 
pamphlets.  His  poetry  was  of  a  serious  cast,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  specimen,  which  is  an  extract  from  an  ode  written  in  a  church- 
yard : 

Home  of  the  happy  dead,  all  hail !     In  thee 

A  refuge  for  each  rank,  sex,  age,  we  see. 

The  sun  awakes  them  to  no  tearful  morrow. 

Nor  gleams  the  moon  on  nights  of  sleepless  sorrow* 
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Peace  be  with  all  who  rest  in  thy  embrace !— 
From  him,  the  oflbpring  of  a  noble  race, 
Whose  name  and  deeds  far  generations  prize-— 
To  him,  whose  humble  dust  forgotten  lies ! 
Calmed  are  the  living,  too,  by  thy  repose ; 
And  through  the  solemn  gloom  thy  shadow  throws. 
The  trembler  seeks,  while  Fate^s  dark  thunders  roar, 
A  distant  glimpse  of  Hope*s  enchanting  shore. 
Each  wandVer  from  the  world  that  hither  strays. 
Upon  tliy  mounds  and  hillocks  green  to  gaze. 
May  feel  his  passions  stilled,  and  gain  that  peace 
Which  has  alone  the  power  to  bid  earth *s  sorrows  cease. 
He  whom  diseose  hath  marked  with  pallid  cheek, 
May  here  behold  the  rest  he  soon  must  seek  ; 
From  grave  to  grave,  whilst  leaning  on  his  crutch. 
He  moves — and  learns  the  lesson  needed  much.  • 
How  many  come  to  seek  a  loved,  lost  friend ! 
With  bitter  grief  over  his  tomb  they  bend, 
Till  something  whispers  that  their  grief  is  vain^ 
And  bids  them  dream  of  meeting  once  again. 

Tes  ;  hail  to  thee,  garden  of  death !     For  here, 
'Midst  quiet  graves,  their  heads  sweet  flow'rets  rear  ; 
The  trees  we  plant  ourselves  shall  one  day  bloom 
In  careless  beauty  o*er  our  lowly  tomb. 
That  which  to  us  but  deep  repose  appears, 
*  Where  human  dust  is  gathered  years  on  years — 
Ah !  is,  in  truth,  eternity's  dark  gate ! 
Over  these  tombs  may  angel-forms  await ! 
Then  tell  thy  soul — tnese  seeming  sleepers  rise 
From  death  to  endless  life,  above  yon  distant  skies  I 

These  are  rather  melancholy  lines  ;  therefore  we  shall  not  follow  Gold- 
berg further  in  his  meditations  among  the  tombs,  but  take  one  or  two 
trifles  from  a  Norwegian  author,  Clans  Fastning,  of  Bereen,  who  liyed 
between  the  years  1746  and  1791,  and  was  somewhat  cekbrated  for  hia 
epigrams. 

TO   THE   REJECTED   8U1T0B   OF  A  TOUNG  LADY. 
"  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered/*  we  are  told 
Was  mighty  Csesar  s  boast  in  days  of  old. 
Like  him,  you  came,  you  saw,  indeed — but  hold ! 
The  third  you  failed  in,  though  you  were  so  bold. 

TO  A  rOOL^   WHO  WAS  ABOUT  TO  TSAYSL  INTO   VOREION  OOITHTBIBS. 

O  thou,  ridiculous  and  rich. 
Who  fain  a  traTeller  would  be, 
Hearken,  I  pray,  to  this  distich  : 
Learn  aU,  see  all  tlut  thou  canst  see — 
But  take  good  care  that  none  hww  thee! 
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Chaptee  xxn. 

The  betrothed  ones  now  take  a  ride  together;  Tom  on  his  hundred- 
and- twenty  guinea  horse,  Angelena  on  the  redoubtable  Rumtouch,  now 
called  Lily-of-the- Valley.  Miss  Sophia  Ferguson— the  Sophy  Fergy  of 
Angelena's  approbation — had  established  a  Tiolent  flirtation  with  Captain 
Mattyfat,  of  the  Heayysteeds;  and  old  Ferguson,  a  most  respectable  J.  P., 
but  not  at  all  a  *<  wax's  aUtrms  or  spear  and  shield^-ish  sort  of  man — ^indeed, 
a  man  with  rather  a  horror  of  the  military  than  otherwise — had  what  he 
called  '*  put  his  foot  upon  it"  As,  however,  there  is  a  difierence  between 
scotching  and  killing,  the  worthy  man  had  only  driven  Matty,  as  they 
called  him,  from  the  house  to  seek  out-door  relief;  and  Angelena,  ever 
anxious  to  promote  sport — on  the  reciprocity  principle,  «f  course — was 
relieving-officer  to  the  eouple.  Many  people  can  manage  poor-law  unions 
better  than  they  can  th^  own  houses.  Angelena  could  afford  the  gene- 
rous sympathies ;  for,  independently  of  Msitytai  being  one  of  many,  and 
therefore  quite  unsuitable  {<x  her,  Sophy  was  short  and  dumpy,  and 
neither  in  looks,  style,  manner,  nor  vivacity,  anything  of  a  rival  for  her. 

Mattyfat  was  anything  but  fat,  beine  more  like  a  pair  of  tongs  on  a 
horse,  than  a  man ;  and  Smothei^oose,  the  poulterer,  seeing  the  fur  ladies 
with  their  respective  beaus  riding  out  together,  observed  that  they  were 
'^  paired  like  rabbits — a  good  'un  and  a  bul  'un.''    But  we  anticipate. 

Each  board  of  guardian's  day,  Sophy  availed  herself  of  her  father's  ab- 
sence to  ride  towards  Fleecyborough ;  and  somehow  or  other,  almost  at 
the  same  spot,  she  met  her  darling  Angelena,  with  her  own  beloved  cap- 
tain and  Jug,  or  (on  this  occasion)  Hall,  riding  on  either  side  of  her. 
How  surprised  and  delighted  they  always  were ! — Well,  who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  So  nice !  so  unexpected !  Why  it  was  only  last  week  that 
they  met  there,  and  then,  riding  four  abreast  till  they  met  a  coal  cart^ 
they  fell  into  double  line.  Angelena  and  our  Tom  contemplating  the 
vrasp-waisted  captain  and  the  embonpoint  of  the  £ur  Sophy  from  be- 
hind. 

Angelena  was  in  full  feather.  On  the  strength  of  the  great  match  she 
was  about  to  make,  she  had  treated  herself — or  rather,  for  the  present^ 
Downeyfelt,  the  hatter,  had  treated  her — ^to  a  smart  brown  GaribaUi,  widi 
a  rich  black  plume,  while  her  London-made  riding-habit  set  off  her  smart 
%ure  in  advantageous  contrast  to  the  country-made  thing  of  her 
companion's. 

Lily-of-the-Valley  had  been  most  carefully  groomed,  and  shone  forth 
beautifully  sleek.  Indeed,  as  she  was  destined  this  day  to  make  an  im- 
pression, she  had  been  exercised  over  the  very  ground  they  were  now 
going,  and  regaled  with  a  feed  of  com  and  chopped  carrots  at  the 
miller's,  of  which  she  evidently  entertained  a  lively  recollection ;  for, 
instead  of  stopping,  and  starting,  and  trying  to  bolt  down  Endive-lane, 
or  up  Brocoli-bank,  she  stepped  placidly  on,  playing  merrily  with  the 
bit  of  the  fine  fancy  packthread  reined,  [pink  silk  fronted  bridle,  while 
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Angelena  |Mtted  her,  and  coaxed  her,  and  entwined  her  light  whip  in 
hat  flowing  silyeiy  mane. 

"  Isn't  this  a  charming  creature  ?*'  asked  Angelena,  leaning  forwazd, 
and  patting  her  mare's  arch  neck.  ^'  I  do  think  she's  the  most  perfect 
creatare  that  ever  wore  a  hridle." 

^^Yesy"  said  Tom,  reg^arding  hoth  rider  and  mare  with  an  eye  of 
ownership. 

^'  Will  you  ride  me  a  race,"  asked  Angelena,  gathering  her  reins  for 
a  start,  "  to  the  white  house  on  tiie  hill,  there  ?''  nodding  to  one  about 
half  amile  off. 

*^  Not  this  morning,  I  think,''  replied  Tom ;  ^  not  this  morning.  The 
fiMt  is,  I've  DO  seat  in  these  things,"  alluding  to  his  wide-pattemed 
wooilen  trousers. 

^'  Nor  in  any  other,  I  should  think,"  thought  Angelena,  looking  at  hii 
rolling  seat. 

Just  then,  Lily-of-the- Valley  cocked  her  neat  ears,  and  a  gold*laced 
cap  was  seen  bobbing  above  the  irregular  fence  on  the  left. 

^'Grood  momin',  fair  lady!  Good  momin',  Mithter  Hall!"  lisped 
Major  Fibs,  saluting  each  .with  a  military  salute,  as  he  emerged  from  the 
naxTow  intricacies  of  Lavender-lane.  ^  This  is,  indeed,  an  unexpected 
pieasore,"  continued  he,  sidling  his  horse  up  to  them.  *^  I  had  just  gone 
out  for  a  tholitary  thaunter,  little  expectni'  the  gcatificathion  that 
awaited  me." 

^  Indeed  I"  smiled  Angelena,  struck  with  his  fine  natural  talent  tot 

lying- 

**  Hope  I  don't  intrude,"  observed  the  major,  with  a  knowing  look  at 
the  lady,  and  a  bend  of  his  head  towards  Tom. 

**  Oh,  not  at  all,"  replied  Angelena ;  "  most  happy  to  see  yoo.  I  was 
just  asking  Mr.  Hall  to  ride  me  a  race." 

*^  What  a  beautiful  animal  that  is  I"  observed  the  major,  eydng  lily- 
of-the- Valley  stepping  easily  along. 

*^  Isn't  she  ?"  exclaimed  Angelena,  leaning  forward,  and  patting  her 
again. 

^'  Goes  nearer  and  thafer  than  any  orth  I  ever  thaw  in  my  life,"  oh« 
■erved  the  major ;  <*  thows  that  lo%,  break-my-knee-against-my- tooth 
ttsthon's  not  eththenthal  to  thafety." 

**  She  never  makes  a  mistake,"  replied  Angelena,  <' though  you  caa 
•earody  put  a  sixpence  between  her  foot  and  the  ground." 

<*  What  a  tbarmin'  cover  'adc  she  would  make!"  observed  he  to  Tom. 

*'  She  would  look  well  with  a  red  coat  on  her,"  replied  Tom. 

The  sound  of  a  strange  voice  attracting  the  foremost  lover's  attention, 
they  now  reined  in  their  steeds,  to  exchange  compliments  with  the  new 
oomer  as  he  advanced.  The  party  were  just  <m  the  entrance  of  Heather- 
blow  Heath ;  and,  by  a  dexterous  cavalry  manoeuvre,  the  major  drew  into 
Ime  next  Sophy,  with  Tom  outside  on  his  left.  Matlyfat  was  thus  placed 
between  his  lady-love  and  Angelena,  who  occupied  the  same  position  on 
A»  right  that  Tom  did  on  the  left.  Having  further  separated  Tom,  so  as 
to  get  him  out  of  ear-shot  of  Angelena,  after  a  few  complimentary  obser- 
nations  on  his  horse,  and  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  weather  for  hunting, 
he  asked  Tom,  in  a  mysterious  under  tone,  if  he  knew  whether  the  colonel 
had  heard  from  the  Dook. 
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**  The  what  ?"  asked  Tom,  who  was  not  qmdE  of  compreheiision. 

<'  The  Dook— old  Wellington/'  replied  the  major,  as  Tom  still  kept 
staring. 

**  No,**  replied  Tom.     '<  I  didn't  know  that  he  had  written  to  him/' 

**  Didn't  you !"  exclaimed  the  major,  with  well-feigpaed  surprise. 
^Mlaven't  you  heard  that  the  colonel's  written  to  ask  the  Dook  to  the 
wedding— to  give  Miss  Angelena  away,  in  fact  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Tom,  stanng  with  astonishment  at  the  idea  of  sudi  an 
honour,  and  wondering  what  his  mother  would  say. 

'^Oh,  yes ;  the  Dook  and  the  colonel  are  very  thick,  you  know,"  ob- 
served the  major — '*  doothed  thick,  I  may  say — and  I've  no  doubt  the 
gallant  F.M.  will  come  down  most  handsomely  with  the  necklaces  and 
things.  A  thousand's  about  his  mark,  but  I  shouldn't  be  at  all  thur- 
prithed  if  he  was  to  make  it  two  in  your  case." 

"  Indeed !"  gasped  Tom,  with  astonishment. 

^<  You'd  better  not  menthon  the  letter,  p'r'aps,"  observed  the  mijor, 
''  as  the  colonel  hasn't  told  you  of  it  himself." 

*'  No,"  said  Tom,  as  all  people  do  say,  whether  they  intend  to  keep  their 
promises  or  not. 

The  confab  was  interrupted  by  the  ladies  challenging  the  gentlemen 
to  a  brush  over  the  heath,  whose  springy  sward  seemed  to  have  imparted 
elasticity  to  their  horses'  legs.  Sophy's  mealy-legged  bay  and  Lily-of- 
the-Yalley  were  off  in  a  canter  before  the  geutlemen  had  gathered  their 
reins,  and  Tom's  brown,  starting  forward  to  follow  their  example,  nearly 
unshipped  our  friend. 

''Near  go!"  exclaimed  the  major,  as  Tom,  after  sundry  uncertain 
efibrts,  at  length  got  shuffled  back  into  the  saddle. 

''  'Deed,  was  it,"  replied  our  friend ;  adding,  "  I  have  no  seat  in  these 
nasty  'slacks,'  "  alluding  to  his  conspicuous-patterned  trousers. 

"  Well,  let  us  put  on,'*  said  the  major,  settling  himself  into  a  chaigiag 
seat,  and  riding  as  if  he  had  swallowed  the  poker. 

Tom  prepared  to  obey ;  but  although  his  horse  was  generally  as  dull 
and  tractable  as  a  circus  horse,  it  found  that  it  had  a  rider  who  might  be 
disposed  of,  and  with  a  sideway  sort  of  prance  began  ducking  its  head 
ana  dashing  out  its  fore  legs,  it  went  bounding  and  hopping  among  the 

forse  bushes,  sometimes  bounding  when  Tom  expected  it  to  hop,  sometimee 
opping  when  he  expected  it  to  bound,  and  sometimes  walking  in  prefer- 
ence to  either ;  causing  our  Tom  to  show  much  daylight,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  the  party,  and  repeated  exhortations  from  Angelena,  to 
"  stick  to  the  shopboard  whatever  he  did  I" 

''Ah/*  observed  the  major,  as  Tom  at  last  got  the  animal  reined  in, 
and  his  own  equilibrium  re-established,  "  he's  not  used  to  hacking,  that 
orth ;  he*s  a  nithe  animal — a  very  nithe  animal,  but  hunting's  his  forte, 
not  hacking." 

"Exactly  80^"  replied  Tom,  glad  of  an  excuse  for  his  inglorious 
display. 

"  That  palfirey  of  Miss  Angelena's  is  the  model  of  a  hack,"  observed 
the  major,  nodding  towards  it. 

"So  it  seems,"  said  Tom;  "very  quiet — ^yery  easy,  too,  I  should 
think.  This  animal  is  rather  rough — ^stots  me  off  the  saddle,  and  when  I 
pull  the  curb,  he  stops  so  short  that  he's  like  to  .shoot  me  over  his  head." 
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**  Ah,  that's  mefrely  from  confined  space  for  action.  If  you  hiid  that 
ortib  once  fairly  away  with  'onnds,  there'd  be  no  farther  oocathon  for 
pulling  or  holding ;  you  might  give  him  his  head,  and  sit  as  if  you  were 
in  an  arm-chair/' 

"Indeed,**  said  Tom,  thinkine  that  hunting  must  be  much  easier 
work  than  hacking.  He  then  took  a  richly-flowered  bandana  out  of  his 
queer  little  coat-pocket,  and  proceeded  to  mop  his  profusely  perspiring 
brow. 

"  Mither  Hall  coTcts  your  beautiful  cream-colour,  Mith  Angelena,** 
obserred  the  major,  sidling  up  to  her* 

*'  Well,  he  must  have  her,  I  suppose,"  replied  she,  resignedly,  after  a 
pause,  fearing  she  had  offended  her  ^t  friend  by  laughing  at  him. 

**  Not  until  after  Wednesday,  though,  Tom,"  continued  she,  addressing 
him  direct  as  he  now  came  up;  '*not  until  afier  Wednesday,"  repeated 
she. 

'^  Oh,  thank  you,*'  replied  Tom ;  '^  but  I  mustn't  rob  you  of  your 
pet" 

*'  Oh,  after  Wednesday  you  shall  be  welcome  to  her ;"  adding,  in  an 
under  tone,  "  I  couldn't  refuse  pou  anytlung." 

*'  You're  going  to  see  the  hounds  on  Wednesday,  then,  I  thuppose  ?" 
observed  the  migor.     **  Where  are  they  Wednesday — Merryfield  ? ' 

"No— Merryfield,  Monday,"  replied  Angelena;  *<  Silverspring  Firs, 
Wednesday." 

*^  Ah,  Thilverspring  Firs,  Wednesday,  so  it  is  ;  not  a  bad  country — 
best  about  here  by  far.  Do  you  hunt  Wednesday  ?**  asked  he  of  our 
friend. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Tom,  with  a  matter-of-course  sort  of  air ;  adding, 
"Do  you?" 

"  Why,  no,  I  think  not,'*  replied  the  major — "  I  think  not  The  fact  is, 
I  don't  much  frncy  old  Cheer." 

The  fact  was,  old  Cheer  didn't  much  fancy  him;  and  these  sort  of 
likings  and  dislUdngs  are  generally  reciprocal. 

**  I  don't  like  your  stiff-necked,  overbearing,  private  ethablithments. 
Cheer  may  be  a  very  good  feller,  but  he's  not  one  of  my  thort" 

''  Nor  mme,"  assented  Tom,  who  liked  to  give  an  opinion,  though  he 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  his  lordship. 

^*  All  private  packs  are  objectionable,"  continued  the  major ;  "  noihin' 
like  a  thubscripthon  for  keeping  masters  of  hounds  in  order.  Why,  this 
old  buffer  rides  as  if  the  country  was  made  for  him,  and  no  one  else — 
won't  let  a  man  come  near  a  fence  till  he's  over." 

<'  The  old  sinner!"  muttered  Tom. 

"  Keeps  a  fine  gentleman — a  sort  of  master  of  the  orth,  in  scarlet,  to 
ride  after  him,  and  cry  ^Room!  room!'  when  anybody  comes  near 
him." 

"  And  does  he  cram  alon?  ?"  asked  Tom. 

^  Oh,  hell  ride,"  replied  Uie  major — '^  he'll  ride ;  but  where's  the  merit 
of  riding  such  horses  as  he  has?  He  began  life  as  a  rider;  and  thouefa 
he's  so  old  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  out  of  his  grave,  he 
thinks  he  has  a  chimieter  to  keep  up,  and  is  just  as  jealous  as  a  be- 
ginner." 

"You  don't  say  so !"  said  Tom,  who  only  knew  jealousy  of  another 
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sort  That  observatioii  pot  Tom  jxptm  the  tadc.  ^He's  a  gnat  man 
among  the  iadies,  isn't  he  T  aaked  Tom. 

^Oh,  the  old  fool,  he's  always  phUaodering  with  some  one — thinks 
himself  captivating — forgets  that  he's  near  a  hundred,"  lisped  the 
major. 

''But  he's  a  &ie-lookmg  old  man,*'  ohsenred  Angdena,  who  w«s 
lenient  n^iere  age — gentiiemen's  age,  at  least — was  oonMsed. 

'^  The  man's  well  enough,"  sneered  the  major,  <<  if  he  wasn't  sooh  a 
confounded  disagreeable  old  jadcass,  so  jealous  of  his  riding,  so  conceited 
of  his  looks ;  he's  as  jealous  as  a  woman,  and  as  Tain  as  a  girl*"  added 
die  major,  spurring  his  horse  incontin^tly  at  the  recoUectioas  of  the 
snubbing   the  noble  lord  had  given  him  on  "die  openii^-day  of  the 


The  start  the  major's  horse  gave  set  them  all  a-going,  and  T<Mn  was 
presently  stotting,  and  bumping,  and  crying  *'  Who^ay,  who-ay,*'  to  his 
noTse,  and  jagging  its  mouth,  while  Angelena's  light  hand  guided  her 
fractious  brute,  as  if  the  characters  of  the  animals  were  changed. 

This  enabled  the  major  to  expatiate  afredi  on  Rumtouch's  beauty,  her 
merits,  her  action,  and  powers  of  endurance ;  and  though  Tom  was  pretty 
much  of  George  the  Third's  opinion,  who  used  to  say,  ^'  Hang  all  presents 
that  eat,"  he  began  to  think  «ie  might  be  dieap — at  all  events,  not  dear 
—in  a  gift.  As  yet,  Tom  had  not  compassed  the  £»ot  tiiat  a  horse  iras 
not  like  a  carriage,  that  only  requires  washing,  greasing,  and  oeitain 
little  attentions  of  that  sort,  to  make  it  go  from  yearns  end  to  yearns  end ; 
and  he  didn't  see  the  use  of  keeping  two  horses  where  one  would  do. 
Still,  as  the  major  insisted  that  he  must  have  a  cover-hack,  and  that»  of 
all  ecJoum,  cream-colour  was  the  most  becoming  for  a  red  coat,  he  was 
not  indisposed  to  submit ;  particularly  as,  in  the  Times  City  artksle  of  the 
day  before,  he  had  read  the  old  stereotyped  line^  "  Com  ruled  dnll,  with 
the  turn  in  favour  of  the  buyer." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  ride  he  regarded  die  mare  with  an  eye 
of  ownership,  and  we  are  almost  ashamed  to  say,  bethought  him  of 
dismounting  Angelena,  and  riding  the  cream-colour  to  the  meet  on  the 
Silverspring  Firs  day.  That,  however,  he  saw  required  a  little  diplomacy  ; 
and  b^ore  he  had  time  to  broadi  tiie  subject,  tiie  gift  bone  assumed 
a  new  aspect. 

Arrived  at  the  barradcs,  after  separating  from  Sophy  at  the  {dace 
where  they  so  accidentally  m^t,  and  Tom  having  resigned  his  hone  to 
the  care  of  tiie  soldier^groom  who  came  to  take  Angelena's,  he  followed 
the  fair  one  up-stairs  to  the  drawing-room,  where  they  found  the  colonel 
and  Adjutant  Collop  hard  at  work  at  a  game  of  dominoes.  Goliop, 
though  too  good  a  judge  to  think  of  beating  the  colonel,  more  especially 
as  they  were  only  piaying  for  sixpences,  nevertheless  run  him  pretty  har^ 
which  elated  the  colonel  as  he  closed  the  game  and  clutched  the  cail^ 
when  Angelena,  taking  advantage  <^  his  exultation,  proceeded,  witii  due 
exhortations  ^  not  to  be  angry,"  to  tell  him  what  i^e  had  done  with  her 
vahiable--or  rather  invaluable — mare. 

^*  Ah,  weU,*  said  the  colond ;  ^  well,"  considered  he,  shaking  the  six- 
pences up  in  his  hand,  to  see  that  they  were  all  good,  ^  vety  kind  of 
you,  my  dear — ^yery  kind — just  like  you,  though — dways  say  you're  the 
kindest-hearted  creature  tint  ever  lived — ^would  give  your  ast  sixpence 
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away.     You've  given  Mr.  Hall  a  most  excellent  animal — ^rery  kind  of , 
you — very  good  of  you — ^very  pretty  of  you.     She's  an  excellent  animal, 
Hall ;  you'll  say  so  when  you've  ridden  her — never  saw  a  fiuer-actionedy 
finer- tempered  animal.     Isn't  she,  Colly wohhles  T* 

^*  Wonderful  animal,"  replied  the  adjutant,  who  had  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  slide  over  her  tail,  in  a  rear. 

**  But  I  thought  you  were  going  to  see  the  hounds  throw  off  at  the  Firs 
upon  her,"  observed  the  colonel,  afber  a  pause. 

'*  So  I  am,"  replied  Angelena — *'so  I  am;  Mr.  Hall  is  not  to  have  her 
till  af)»r  that" 

**  Ah,  well,"  said  the  colonel,  "  that  may  do--4hat  may  do.  I  don't 
know,  either,"  continued  he,  after  a  pause,  and  a  dry  shave  of  his  great 
double  chin — ''  better  have  no  obligation,  perhaps — better  have  no  flUi- 
gation.  I'll  tell  you  how  we'll  manage  it.  Obligations  aie  disagreeable 
to  gentlemen — should  always  be  avoided.  These  ehall  be  no  obligation  in 
this  matter.  You,"  addressing  Tinb,  ^  shall  give  Angelena  a  cheque — hrtf 
88Ljy  a  hnadjed — ^just  for  form's  sake,  you  know.  It  will  be  returned  to 
you  afterwards— «nd  then  mare  and  money  will  be  both  yours.'* 

^^  Oh,"  exclaimed  Tom,  who  was  by  no  means  keen  about  it,  and  knew 
that  both  his  father  and  Trueboy  would  say  he  had  better  learn  to 
ride  one  horse  before  he  got  two — besides  having  no  authority  to  draw  on 
the  bank — ''  oh,"  exclaimed  he,  *'  I — I — I  wouldn't  rob  Angelena  of  her 
mare  for  the  world.    I — I — I " 

*'  My  dear  fellow,"  interposed  the  colcmel,  ^'  you're  most  welcome  to  the 
mare,  I'm  sure — ^most  welcome.  I  wouldn't  be  auy  obstacle  to  carrying 
out  my  daughter's  wishes  for  the  world ;  all  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  ob- 
l%aiious  Bxe  disagreeable,  and,  where  possible,  ought  to  be  avoided.  Now, 
you  know,  of  course,  whatever  is  Anglena's  in  due  time  becomes  yours, 
and  what  I  propose  is  a  mere  temporary  arrangement,  so  that  there  may  . 
be  no  obligation  in  the  mean  time — you  understand — eh  ?' '  looking 
earnestly  at  him. 

Tom  didn't  understand,  but  he  said  "yes"  all  the  same,  which  sealed 
the  fiftte  of  the  transaction. 

''Just  you,  then,"  said  the  colonel  to  Collop,  ^  write  out  a  che<pe  on 
Hall  and  Co.  for  a  hundred — a  hundred  gmneas  say — ^guineas  sounds 
better  than  punds— and  Mr.  Hall  will  sign  it.  You  haven't  a  blank  cheque 
<m  you,  I  s'pose  ?"  added  he,  turning  to  Tom. 

"No,"  replied  Tom. 

"No  matter,"  rejoined  the  colonel — "no  matter  ;  a  bit  of  letter-paper 
will  do  quite  as  well.  You'll  find  some  inude  '  Fisttana'  there,"  noddmg 
at  a  little  book-shelf  against  the  wall — "  obliged  to  hide  it,  to  keep  it  firom 
the  servants.  There,"  added  he,  as  the  paper  fell  out,  "  now  take  a  pen 
and  write  a  cheque  on  Hall  and  Co. — great  man  that  Co. — is  in  partner- 
shq^  with  almost  everybody — haw,  haw,  haw ! — ^ho^  ho,  ho  I — ^he,  he,  he !" 

"  He,  he^  he! — haw,  haw,  haw  1 — bo^  ho^  ho !"  chuckled  the  obsequious 
adjutant^  as  he  took  a  pen  and  did  as  directed. 

"  Now,  Tom,  sign  that,"  said  the  colonel,  as  Collop  ceased  writing 
'^and  give  it  to  Angelena.  When  she's  Mni  Hall,  you'll  get  it  back ; 
meanwhile,  there'll  be  no  obligation,  you  know." 

And  Tom  complied  with  the  matter  of  form. 
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Chapter  XXIII. 
lobd  hbabtycheer  at  siltebspriko  fibs. 

'<  Shall  have  a  large  field  to-day,  I'm  thinkin*,  my  lord,"  obserred 
Dicky  Thorndyke,  replacing  his  cap  on  his  grizzly  head,  after  the  sky- 
scraping  he  gave  it  as  his  lordship  cantered  up  on  his  way  to  cover  with 
the  nounds. 

*^  What  makes  you  think  so  ?"  asked  his  lordship,  riding  gently  in 
among  the  glad  pack. 

"  l^veral  horses  on,"  replied  Dicky,  pointing  with  his  whip  to  the  im- 
prints on  the  side  of  the  road  ;  "  and  I  was  in  Fleecyborougn  yesterday, 
and  heard  there  were  a  good  many  elegant  extracts  going  from  there.** 

"  Indeed  I"  mused  his  lordship,  who  didn't  like  the  townspeople. 

"  The  colonel's  daughter  ^Miss  what-d'ye-call-her's—comin',"  observed 
Dicky,  rising  corkily  in  his  stirrups,  as  he  always  did  when  he  had  any- 
thing particular  to  communicate. 

*^  Indeed !"  said  his  lordship,  seeing  Dicky  was  making  one  of  his  usual 
casts.     ^<  Is  she  as  fat  as  her  ikther  ?"  asked  he. 

^  Fat !  bless  you,  no,'*  replied  Dicky,  his  eyes  sparkling  as  he  spoke — 
''  fat,  no  ;  nice,  slim,  spicy  lass  as  ever  you  seed." 

'*  Indeed  !**  smiled  his  lordship,  brightening  up  as  Dicky's  object  began 
to  disclose  itself. 

'<  Rides  like  a  fairy,*'  added  Dicky,  shooting  his  right  arm  forward,  as 
if  using  a  sling. 

'^  Yon  don't  say  so!"  observed  his  lordship,  who  liked  anything  game. 

'^  Fact,  I  assure  you,"  said  Dicky,  with  a  knowing  jerk  of  his  head. 
^'  They  say  they'll  back  her  to  beat  most  any  man  in  our  hunt'' 

'^  The  deuce  they  do !"  exclaimed  his  lordship  ;  ^*  I  should  like  to  see 
her  take  the  shine  out  of  some  of  them  uncommonly " 

^  That  saucy  Mr.  Healey,  for  instance,"  suggested  Didcy,  with  a  touch 
of  his  cap. 

*'  Ay,  or  that  Mr.  Beale ;  he's  as  bumptious  a  beggar  as  any  we 
have,"  observed  his  lordship. 

'<  So  he  is,"  said  Dicky,  with  another  touch  of  his  cap ;  *'  Brassey  too's 
a  beggar,"  added  he. 

<<  Head-and-shoulders  Brown's  as  bd  as  any  of  them,"  observed  his 
lordship,  admiring  his  own  pink  tops,  and  thinking  of  the  mahogany 
ones  of  his  horror. 

'^  So  he  is,"  said  Dicky,  tartly  ;  <'  pity  he  has  no  neck  that  he  might 
break  it" 

His  lordship  then  reverted  to  Angelena. 

^<  Is  Miss  Blunt  pretty  ?"  asked  he. 

*<Nice  lookin',"  replied  Dicky — ''nice  lookin';  not  sactly  what  jou 
call  a  beauty,  but  a  smart,  well-set-up  gal,"  Didky  holding  himselF  up^ 
and  sticking  in  his  back,  as  he  spoke  ;  "  much  such  a  gal  as  little  Lucy 
•Larkspur,  in  lact" 

<' Indeed !"  replied  his  lordship,  who  had  patronised  Lucy  extensiyaly 
at  one  time. 

"  They  say  Miss— what-d'ye-call-her— filunt's  goin'  to  marry  the  filt 
boy  at  Fleeeyborongh,"  observed  Dicky. 
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*'  What,  the  haoker's  cub?*'  asked  his  lordship. 

''The  same,"  observed  Dicky,  with  a  rap  of  his  forefinger  against  his 
cap-peak. 

**  Well,  there'll  be  plenty  of  means,"  said  his  lordship. 

"  Plenty,"  said  Dicky,  "  plenty  ;  but  the  lad's  a  lout." 

"  She'll  lick  him  into  shape,  p'r'aps,"  replied  his  lordship. 

"  Here  she  is,"  whispered  Dicky,  as  the  brown  Garibaldi  now  appeared 
above  the  hedge  on  the  left,  as  Lily-of-the- Valley  slightly  reared  on 
being  reined  in  to  let  the  hounds  pass  ere  Tom  and  the  wearer  emerged 
from  Rush  worth- lane  into  the  hign-road  the  hounds  were  travelling. 

Although  his  lordship,  as  we  said  before,  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
speak  to  any  sportsman  who  was  not  properly  introduced,  he  relaxed  it 
in  favour  of  the  ladies — ^if  they  were  good-looking,  at  least — and  intro- 
duced himself,  or  let  Dicky  introduce  them,  if  that  useful  functionary 
had  established  a  previous  acquaintance.  His  lordship,  having  known  the 
colonel  as  the  corpulent  Captain,  who  had  re-introduced  himself  in  the 
free-and-easy  way  described  in  a  previous  chapter,  was  at  no  loss  on  this 
occasion ;  and  seeing  at  a  glance  that  Angelena  answered  very  accurately 
to  Dicky's  description,  he  cleared  bimself  of  the  hounds,  and  putting  his 
horse  on  a  few  paces  up  Rushworth-lane,  with  loftily-raised  hat  and 
lowlily-bent  head,  proceeded  deferentially  to  greet  her. 

The  unexpected  and  gratifying  compliment,  coupled  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  scene  and  the  bracy  freshness  of  the  morning  ur,  imparted 
a  glow  to  the  fair  one's  cheeks,  and  made  her  look  quite  lovely. 

"  I  was  very  sorry.  Miss  Blunt,  to  hear  of  your  father,  the  colonel's, 
accident,  when  he  was  good  enough  to  come  to  see  my  hounds  the  other 
day.     I  hope  he  is  quite  recovered  ?" 

*'  Oh,  thank  you,  he's  a  great  deal  better,  my  lord,"  replied  Angelena, 
with  a  sweet  smile,  that  disclosed  a  beautiful  set  of  pearly  teeth,  with 
playful  dimples  hovering  on  either  cheek.  '^  He's  a  great  deal  better,  I 
thank  you,  my  lord,"  repeated  she. 

"  I'm  afraid  he  would  think  me  very  rude — ^very  unfeeling  indeed," 
observed  his  lordship,  having  now  turned  his  horse  round,  and,  with 
Angelena,  regained  the  hounds,  who  had  rather  hung  back  for  him, 
''  never  sending  to  inquire  after  him ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  never  heard  of 
the  accident  until  this  morning,  and  that  by  the  merest  chance  in  the 
world." 

''  Indeed  I"  smiled  Angelena ;  "  I  thought  everybody  had  heard  of 
our  rolL" 

'*  Well,  one  would  have  thought  so,"  replied  his  lordship,  raising  his 
white  eyebrows,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders — '^  one  would  have  thought 
so.  I  suppose  everybody  had  heard  of  it  except  your  humble  servant. 
I  was  just  rating  Mister  Thomdyke  for  not  telling  me  of  it,"  added  he, 
radsing  his  voice  at  Dicky's  back,  to  get  him  to  help  him  on  with  his 
story. 

"  Yes,"  my  lord,  yes,"  replied  Dicky,  looking  round,  and  weaving  away 
at  his  cap.  ^'  The  fact  is,  my  lord,  if  you  recollect,  you  were  going  to 
dine  at  my  Lord  Loftychin's,  and  left  as  as  soon  as  we  broke  up  our  fox ; 
and  I  never  saw  your  lordship  again  till  the  Thursday,  when  I  oonduded, 
in  course,  your  lordship  know'd  all  about  it" 

"  Ah !  exactly  so,"  said  Lord  Heartycheer ;  <<  thftt  was  the  way  of  it, 
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I  belieye.  However,  MUs  Bhmt,"  added  he,  toniuig  agun  to  ihe  fiur 
one,  *^  you'll  perhaps  have  the  kindnew  to  explain  to  the  colonel  how  it 
was,  and  saj  I  should  have  made  a  point  of  coming  over  personally  if  I 
had  known,  which  I  shall  now  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  doing.** 

''  Most  happy  to  see  you,  I'm  sure,"  smiled  Aiigelena,  more  delighted 
than  ever  at  the  turn  things  were  taking.  Who  knew  but  LiUa  might 
be  a  lady  ? 

'<  Won't  you  introduce  me  to  your  brother  ?"  asked  his  lordship, 
fflancing  at  our  fat  Mend,  sitting  mouth  open,  Kke  a  sack  on  his  horse, 
tost  in  astonishment  at  the  greatness  of  his  intended's  acquaintance. 
**  Won't  you  introduce  me  to  your  brother?"  repeated  his  lordship. 

<<0h,  my  brother  I"  he's  not  my  brother P'  laughed  the  fair  ffirt; 
^  he's  my—he-he-he  I "  (going  off  again  in  a  giggle).  '^  Mr.  Hall,  Lord 
Heartycheer  wants  to  know  you,"  observed  she^  tondiing  Tom  slightly 
with  her  light  riding-whip;  whereupcm,  off  went  his  lofdship's  hat^ 
which  Tom  imitated  with  as  mudi  grace  as  could  be  expected  from  the 
lessons  of  a  cheap  dancing-mastor. 

*"  Fond  of  hunting,  Mr.  Hall  ?"  asked  his  lordship,  m  a  sort  of  lofty- 
aetioned  tone  of  supercilious  condescension. 

**  Very,  my  lord,    replied  Tom,  thinking  that  would  be  the  ticket. 

''  Hope  you*il  not  have  the  usual  luck  of  a  new  coat,"  observed  his 
lofdship,  eyeing  Tom's  conntiy-made  thing,  and  wondering  at  his  impu- 
dence in  mounting  his  button. 

'*  Hope  not,"  muttered  Tom,  wondering  that  they  should  '^  nip  £» 
new"  out  hunting.  He  now  wished  he  had  taken  Padder^s  advice,  and 
steeped  the  laps  in  water. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the  crowd  vras  increasing  behind ;  and  ere 
the  hounds  reached  Silverspring  Firs — a  clump  of  trees  on  a  perennially 
green  mound  on  a  gently  rising  hill  on  the  out^irts  of  a  fine  country — ^tfae 
field  had  swelled  into  more  than  usual  Heartycheer-hound  dimensions ; 
gentlemen  were  still  coming  up  on  hacks  and  in  dog-carts,  the  latter  dis- 
carding their  dingy-coloured  wraps,  and  joining  the  scarlet-coated  throng 
who  encircled  the  pack,  while  the  usual  ^  Good  mornings  !"  ^*  Where  are 
▼ou  from  ?"  *'  Who's  got  a  cigar  to  spare  ?"  "  Where  shall  we  send  the 
hacks  to  ?"  **  Who's  seen  my  horse  ?"  passed  current  in  the  outer  circle. 

At  length,  all  things  being  adjusted,  and  his  lordship  having  exchanged 
his  hundred-g^nea  chestnut-hack  for  a  three-hundred-guinea  black  hunter, 
and  spoken  to  such  of  the  field  as  he  deigned  to  recognise,  gave  the  signal 
to  Dicky  Dyke,  who  forthwith  whistled  his  hounds  together,  and,  preceded 
by  the  lurst  whip,  wormed  his  way  politely  through  the  crowd,  "  by  your 
leaV-ing  to  gentlemen,  and  excluinging  civilities  with  farmers  and  others 
who  were  not  exactly  adapted  for  capping.  ^*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Heathfield 
•r^and  how  are  you,  sir?"  "Allow  me  the  pleasure  of  shaking  hands  with  you, 
Mr.  Lightbody,"  tendering  an  ungloved  right  hand ;  *«hope  Mrs.  Light- 
body,  and  all  the  little  Lightbo4ys,  are  weir  (this  to  a  man  who  generally 
sent  him  a  goose).  '<  Well,  Mr.  Barlow,  have  you  got  your  gate 
mended  ?"  (this  to  a  man  who  had  been  kicking  up  a  row  about  a  gate 
the  second  whip  hadbrdten).  "  Now,  Mr.  Hubba^,  you've  got  the  kicker 
cot  again"  (tins  to  a  man  who  wouldn't  like  to  buy  Dicl^  at  his  own 
price). 

Didcy,  we  may  here  obser?^  was  an  aristocrat  in  his  way.    He  didn't 
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take  tips — soyereigns  or  small  coin  tips^  at  least.  '^  Oh,  thank  you,  or, 
no,"  he  would  say,  bowing  with  the  greatest  blandness — '*  thank  you,  sir, 
no ;  you  are  very  kind — very  good,  and  I  fully  appreciate  the  compliment 
intended  by  the  offer ;  but  my  lord  is  yeiy  gracious,  and  his  salary  la 
abundantly  adequate  to  my  limited  wants — no  occasion  for  anything  of 
the  sort,"  he  would  add,  as  the  yellow  boys  went  back  to  the  offerer's 
pocket.  Five-pound  notes  he  treated  differently — perhaps  he  didn't  look 
upon  them  as  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  and  Dicky  just  bowed  as  he 
crumpled  them  up  in  his  hand  and  stowed  them  away  in  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  as  if  he  meant  to  light  his  pipe  with  them  at  his  leisure. 

A  quick  eye,  eoupAed  with  kmg  eiqterience  in  the  field,  had  enabled 
Dicky  to  discriminate  between  the  metallic  and  paper  currency -men,  and 
we  believe  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  his  mistaking  one  £»  the 
other. 

Fish,  game,  poultry,  sucking^gs,  fruit,  wine,  cheese,  we  may  add,  were 
aeceptable  from  any  one— Mrs.  Dyke  waa  open  to  groceries,  and  things 
of  that  sort ;  flattery  didn't  come  amiss  to  her — she  had  been  a  beauty, 
and  hadn't  forgotten  it     But  to  our  sport 

The  head  <^  the  cavalcade  being  thus  licurmed  by  the  pack,  his  l(»:dship^ 
after  leaving  a  liberal  space  between  the  second  whip  and  himself  bowed 
a&bly  to  the  fair  equestrian,  and,  motioning  her  to  advance,  reioed  his 
horse  up  beside  her  and  proceeded;  while  the  hatted  groom  in  scarlet 
and  the  dark-clad  second  horseman  interposed  a  barrier  between  the 
giggling,  nudging,  winking,  well-done-old-boy-ing  crowd  behind  and  them. 
Thus  they  turned  up  Lovecastle-lane^  the  fidd  lengthening  like  the  sea- 
serpent  as  it  proceeded. 

^'  It's  a  fine  day,**  observed  his  l(»dship^  looking  up  at  the  now  smi- 
bright  sky. 

"Very,"  replied  Angelena;  adding,  ''when  I  first  looked  out  this 
morning,  I  thought  it  was  going  to  nne." 

''What,  you  were  up  early,  were  you?"  asked  his  lordship  ;  adding, 
"  are  you  fond  of  hunting  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don*t  hwUl — I  don't  hunt,  I  only  go  to  see  them  throw  off,*^ 
replied  Angelena,  who  rather  reproached  bierself  with  having  lost  Tom 
Softly,  of  Nettleworth,  in  consequence  of  beating  him  across  country. 

"  I'd  go  tUl  I  came  to  a  difficulty,  at  all  events,"  observed  his  lordshipi 
who  wanted  to  test  Dicky  Thomdyke's  report — **  I'd  go  till  I  came  to  a 
difficulty,  at  all  events ;  the  country's  easy,  and  my  lad  can  ride  you 
through  it,  if  you  are  afraid  of  jumping." 

"  Oh,  of  course  I'll  go  till  I'm  stopt,"  replied  Angelena,  recovezinf 
her  courage ;  adding,  "  I'd  rather  ride  oyer  than  open  a  gate,  any  day. 

"  Well  done  you,"  said  his  lordship  to  himself,  loolmg  back  to  see 
where  he  had  the  "  crammers"  of  his  country ;  and  in  the  Ime  he  saw  the 
cape  of  Jacky  NaUer,  and  Billy  Dent,  and  Mmor  Ryle^  bobbing  up  and 
down,  and  the  knowing  "  shallow"  of  Mr.  Woodcock  stealing  a  march  on 
the  soft  inside  the  adjoining  field.  Brassey,  too^  he  thought  he  saw ;  and 
further  back,  the  frog-on-a-washing-block  figure  of  the  detested  head-and«* 
ahoulders  Brown.  "  I'd  give  a  guinea — I'd  give  a  fiye-pound  note — I'd 
give  fifty  pounds  to  have  the  conceit  taken  out  of  some  of  you  fellows  by 
a  woman,'  thought  his  lordship,  eyeing  the  cavalcade. 

He  then  resumed  his  attentions  to  Angelena^  ccMnpUmenting  her  grace- 
ful seat,  her  quiet  way  of  handling  her  lovely  horsey  and  tb  becoming 
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plume  in  her  brown  Garibaldi.  He  said  he  felt  greatly  flattered  by  her 
coming  out,  and  he  pulled  up  his  gills,  and  fingered  his  frill,  and  flounshed, 
and  simpered,  and  smirked,  just  as  he  simpered  and  smirked  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Angelena,  on  her  part,  was  all  eyes  and  vivacity.  Thus 
in  the  full  glow  and  excitement  of  newly-formed  acquaintance  they  arrived 
at  the  cover,  a  well-fenced  gorse  of  some  two  or  three  acres  in  extent, 
with  cross-ndes,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  large  undulating  pasture,  sur- 
rounded by  others  of  similar  extent 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  cried  Mr.  Thomdykes,  rising  in  his  stirmpe,  and 
facing  the  approaching  field, — <<  now,  ^ntiemen,  my  lord  will  take  it  as  a 
'tickler  favour  if  you'll  all  stand  at  theliigh  comer  of  the  cover,"  p<Hnting 
to  it  with  his  whip. 

<'  I  s'pose  yon  mean  to  say  you'll  give  us  a  tickler  if  we  do,"  observed 
Mr.  Bowman. 

<<  rU  do  my  best,  sir,"  replied  Dicky,  with  a  slight  bow  and  a  toudi  of 
his  cap ;  for  Mr.  Bowman  occasionally  complimented  him  with  a  brace  of 
pheasants  or  a  hare. 

'^  And  you  fut  people,"  continued  Dicky,  addressing  the  panting  pe- 
destrians, **you  do  the  same,  and  don't  holloa  the  fox,  whatever  you  do^ 
or  you  may  head  him  back  into  the  mouth  of  the  hounds."  So  saying, 
Dicky  passed  through  the  bridle-gate  into  the  cover,  and,  cap  in  hand, 
was  presently  <<  Yoicking"  and  cheering  the  hounds.  ^'  Yoicks,  wind 
him !  yoicks,  rout  him  out  !  Have  at  him,  all  of  ye !"  with  a  loud 
reverberating  crack  of  his  whip,  enough  to  awaken  a  fox  in  a  trance. 

All  hands  clustered  at  the  appointed  comer,  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  my  lord  ;  some  watching  the  hounds  trying  for  the  fox  inside, 
others  watching  the  '^  old  fox,"  as  they  called  hb  lordship,  **^  trying  it  on'* 
outside. 

'<  Do  you  know  the  country,  Mr.  Hall  ?"  asked  his  lordship  of  our  fat 
friend,  whoy  having  emancipated  himself  fix)m  the  crowd,  where  he  had 
heard  some  unpleasant  jokes  cut  on. the  fair  Angelena  and  her  prospects, 
now  appeared  to  join  his  prize. 

''  No,  I  don't,  replied  Tom,  pouting  at  this  repeated  poaching  of  the 
aristocrai^  on  his  preserves— Jus  to  wit. 

^  Ah,  well,"  replied  his  lordship,  chuckling  at  his  bearishness ;  ^  that 
spire  you  see  in  tne  distance  is  Heyday  Church  ;  those  hills  on  the  left 
are  Fairmead  Downs ;  that  wood — ^found,  by  Jove !"  exclaimed  he,  taking 
off  his  hat,  as  a  great  banging  bright-brown  fox  darted  across  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rides,  and  dived  into  the  green  gorse  beyond. 

Hoop  !  hoop  !  hoop  !  Screech — screech — screech  went  many  voices ; 
Tweet— tweet — tweet  went  the  shrill  horn,  and  in  an  instant  there  was 
such  a  charge  of  impetuous  hounds  to  the  spot,  as  left  no  doubt  in  Tom's 
mind  that  the  fox  would  instantly  be  torn  to  pieces. 

The  joys  and  fears  that  found  expression  in  other  men's  faces,  there- 
fore, were  not  reflected  in  his  dull  one ;  and  while  others  were  buttoning 
their  coats,  anchoring  th^  hats»  adjusting  their  caps,  disposing  of  cigar- 
ends,  prophesying  points,  and  gathering  their  reins,  Tom  sat  with  an 
angry  expression  of  vacant  stupidity  strangely  at  variance  with  the  fea- 
tures of  all  around.  There  was  no  great  inn  in  huntbg,  he  thoughts- 
further  than  wearing  a  red  coat,  at  least 

Angelena,  on  the  other  hand,  was  all  joy  and  excitement  ^all  agog  at 
the  sight  of  the  fox,  all  delight  at  his  lordships  affability,  all  dread  lest 
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Uhr-of^the-Valley  should  plaj  any  of  her  nim-toach*ish  fantastic  tridcs, 
and  iHing  her  headlcmg  into  grief. 

Hopes,  doubts,  and  fears  were  speedily  dispelled  bj  the  appearance  of  a 
cap  in  the  air  at  the  low  end  of  the  corer,  and  in  another  instant  a 
gidlant  fox  was  seen  going  stealthily  away  over  the  grass,  his  ears  well 
laid  hack,  listening  to  the  confused  din  and  uproar  behind.  Twang- 
twang — twang  went  the  shrill  horn,  as  Dicky  blew  his  way  to  the  place. 
An  ayalanche  of  hounds  instantly  answered. 

''  One  moment,"  cried  his  lordship,  who  always  saw  his  hounds  well 
settled  to  the  scent  before  he  began  to  ride.  "  One  moment,*'  repeated 
he,  eyeing  the  line  the  fox  was  taking.  '<  Ah,  he's  away  for  Vickenford 
Glen,  and  we  shall  haye  a  rare  gallop,"  added  he,  settling  himself  into 
his  saddle,  and  getting  his  horse  short  by  the  head.  **  Follow  me,  my 
dear,"  said  he  to  Angelena. 

His  lordship's  being  a  weU*regulated  hunt — none  of  your  equality 
scrambles,  where  might  makes  right — ^not  a  soul  moyed  until  he  set  the 
example;  when  Paxton,  the  h^ad  groom,  having  fenced  Angelena  and  his 
noble  master  off  from  die  field,  his  lordflbip  stuck  spurs  to  his  horse,  and, 
with  Angelena  following  him,  reached  tne  low  end  of  the  coyer,  just 
as  the  last  hounds  crashed  oyer  the  fence,  responsiye  to  Sam,  the  second 
whip's  melodious  cheer  and  hurried  cry  of  *'  On,  on — ^on,  on !" 

'*  Come,  Tom,  come !"  cried  Angelena,  seeing  our  plump  youth  fight- 
ing with  his  horse,  with  eyery  probability  of  being  oyerwhehned  by  the 
now  pressing  crowd,  who  were  little  inclined  to  listen  to  Paxton  s  ex- 
clamations of  "Room!  room!  room!"  for  any  one  but  his  master. 
^*  Come^  Tom !  Tom !"  repeated  she,  as  an  outburst  of  melody  from  ihe 
now  clustering  pack  drowned  all  yoices  but  their  own.  Away  they 
swept  like  the  wind.  The  ground  was  in  capital  order  for  riding,  as 
well  as  for  holdinfl;  a  scent,  and  the  hounds  settled  to  it  with  a  closeness 
and  energy  that  bespoke  mischief.  Thp  long  pasture  which  the  fox 
trayersed  diagonally,  as  if  to  giye  our  friends  as  much  of  it  as  possiMe, 
opened  upon  another  of  nearly  equal  extent;  and  his  lordship,  bearing 
a  little  to  the  right,  to  avail  mmself  of  the  well-accustomed  bridle-gate, 
left  a  line  ragged  fence  open  to  those  who  never  miss  a  leap.  First  to 
go  at  it,  full  gprin,  was  head-and-shoulders  Brown,  who,  getting  his  great 
raking  chestnut  well  by  the  head,  dropped  the  Latchfords  freely  into 
him,  and  giving  him  a  rib-roasting  refresher  with  his  flail  of  a  whip,  was 
presently  up  in  the  air  and  over. 

'<  Curse  that  Brown,"  grinned  his  lordship,  as  Paxton  held  back  the 
gate,  and  Brassey,  and  Beale,  and  Billy  Dent,  all  appeared  in  line,  ready 
to  follow  Brown.  "  Curse  that  Brown,"  repeated  his  lordship,  as  Brassey 
bounded  over  the  bullfinch,  adding,  as  he  saw  his  late  flying  laps  sub- 
siding, "  I  believe  you'd  ride  into  a  red-hot  fiery  frimace,  if  Brown  went 
first.  Forrard  on !"  screeched  he,  pointing  to  the  still  flying  pack  with 
his  whip,  as  if  the  hunting  alone  occupied  his  attention.  ^'  Forrard  on !" 
repeated  he,  muttering  to  himself ;  "  we'll  take  the  conceit  out  of  some  of 

ou  before  we're  done."     He  then  smiled  on  his  &ir  friend,  whose  horse 

ly  dose  on  his.  quarter. 
So  they  passed  through  Everley-fields,  over  Wick-common,  and  suiik 
the  hill  at  the  hack  of  Mr.  Beanlaod's  farm,  at  Wilford.     The  enclosures 
now  gradually  became  less,  and  Dicky  Dj^e  got  Billy  Brick,  the  first 
jipril'^yoj..  xcxy.  ho.  cccLXxyi.  2  i 
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wUlS  to  tlM  firoBt»  M  b*  atid»  baeauM  Bade  was  kandy  afc  opadbif 
gates ;  but,  in  reality,  because  tbe  vale  ftDees  ware  bad  to  break. 

«<  Nov/'  said  Lofd  Heaitycheer  to  oar  &it  finaod»  vbo  still  kept 
gaUantlj  besido  him,  mncb  to  Hall'a  bonor^  who  was  lobUag  bebiad, 
andangeiing  Us  fisatures  by  tba  tbrowing  up  o£  bia  bana*s  bead  to  aaei^ 
bis  baavy  hand — ^*^  now/'  said  bis  lonUup,  <^  if  you.  are  afaaid  of  cmsRiag 
tbe  Tale,  my  maa,**  alluding  to  Paxtott,  «'sUl  lide  ]ro«  by  WetbavfieU 
Idly  and  so  past  Stubwick  to  Conham»  wbicb  aaeflaa  lus  poimt" 

*'  Ob»  no,"  replied  Angelana,  banding  Corward  on  bar  bocea»  and 
adjusting  ber  muab-sDlash^  baUt|  "  I  tbink  I  can  manage  it,  if  theia's 
nothing  very  fricbtfiu." 

"  There's  tbe  liffsy;'  said  bk  lordship,  ""aad  it'a  rather  fnU;  otbar- 
irise  the  liNieing  is  practicable  eBo^gL" 

''  Well,  I  must  just  go  till  I'm  stooped,"  r^pUad  sbe»  thinking  it 
wouldn't  do  to  part  oompany  with  bis  krasfaip  if  sb  eould  Kelp  it 

**  You're  a  game  OAa !"  effitlaimed  be,  sponing^  on  to  tha  now  sli|^tly 


Angriena!  (p«ff)  Anselena!  (gasp)  Angalenar  (wbeaae) 
Tom,  now  ronniqg  doim  wiui  peroMratkHV  '*  l*t'a  go  bo-^^Jio    bo    homab 
This  bruto  of  aina's  p«r— pa — ^pulkng  wy  Tery  ar    ar    %fwm  oC* 

*'  Oh,  never  say  dial"  cried  Angelana;  '<  give  him  Us  bead-.'  giye  Uas 
bk  baa4-4ie'U  ga  quiet  esKNigL" 

<< I  daie  see  aay>"  replied  Toia»  stiU  hasdtng  awagr,  "and  tbaa 
hell  run  off  with  aaa^" 

.  "  Not  a  bit  of  it;"  emdatmed  shs^  reining  in  bar  steed,  obedient  to 
Bidcy  Dyke's  upraised  bsjid,  the  howids  bavisig  ovemm  the  seent  on 
the  DottsingtonHroad,  and  come  to  a  momantazy  cheek.  Then  head- 
and-shottldea  Biown,  and  Braasay,  and  Baale^  and  fiilly  Dent,  all  the 
ramreing,  crammiuff  eodo^  dsMiter  behind  Paxtoa,  mopping  their 
brows  and  relatmg  uair  fimts.  A  hat  in  the  abr,  from  a  man  on  a  cosn* 
atadc,  quickly  faaeaks  up  the  ooancil,  and  clapping  •Thus  to  bia  beras^ 
with  a  slight  twang  of  his  horoy  Dicky  gallops  off  to  tha  spot — his 
activity  bemg  mat  when  the  *^  eves  of  Exigland"  were  upon  Urn. 
Be&re  the  bounds  reach  the  stack,  the  galnmie  battenr  of  seent  arrests 
their  progress;  and  dr<^)fdng  their  stems;  they  permetly  fly  up  tha 
adjoinmgliedga*row. 

'^Across  the  vale,  for  a  hondredr'  is  the  cry,  followed  by  certain 
observations  about  water,  and  brandy-and-watea  being  pleaaantor. 

*^  ToJd  you  so,"  said  his  krdsUp  to  Angelflwi,  as  ha  gathered  vq»  his 
rainsL 

'^Boom!  room  T  cries  Fazton,  flouriabing  bia  lAip,  aa  the  over  eager 
ones,  fin^etfnl  of  their  allegiance,  press  too  dosdv  upon  the  lordlj^ena, 
and  reUctant  Tom  ia  again  impelled  forward  by  the  rode  impetuosity  of 
bis  horse. 

'^Drop  your  hand,  Tom!  drop  your  band!*'  cries  Angdana,  eye* 
ingibelaiheved,  bidf-frantio  steed,  fighting  and  teaiing  to  Sk%  itself  mm 
the  unwonted  of^nessioa  of  the  curb. 

' '  Yow:  friend  is  not  much  of  a  horseman,  I  think,*'  obsswad  Yob  bodship^ 
quietly,  as  they  galloped  on  together* 

^  ^^Not  much,**  replied  Angelena,  laughing  at  the  fi|^ara  Tom  was  ant* 
ting,  his  horse's  legs  going  one  way  aid  Ua  bead  i 
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<^Boi  tUi  hunting !"  ^wled  Tom  to  himseU;  tUnldng  wbat  a  liddng 
WwooUgiYe  thelimeiflieoiiljhadhiinqmedj  tied  up  by  the  head  in 
a  stable. 

He  then  becBme  a  figure  of  lun  for  the  field,  particDlarly  to  tiiose  whose 
''paper^  was  not  in  great  repute  at  old  sivin-and-fDiar's  bank-— partiet 
whom  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  us  to  name. 

<'  He's  weH  called  Hall,"  whispered  Bowman  to  Brassey,  ^  for  he  does 
M4faii«  but  hani  at  hia  twrae^" 

Awaj  Ihsy  all  go  up  Chnvfield^kne,  and  again  brave  the  endoemes 
at  Marygatey  the  fox  now  giving  most  unequiyocal  symptoms  of  crossing 
the  VaJe;,  with  little  hopes  of  any  aUemtion  firom  a  headkig. 

At  the  end  of  fire  minutes'  pretty  ea^  fencing,  '* Crash!  war  horaa  1 
war  horse  I  YigilaDtr  is  heard  at  the  narrow  comer  of  a  fieJd,  where 
iatteting  hope  led  the  aozioiis  osws  to  expect  there  would  he  a  gate^ 
and  Didky  I>yke  is  seen  hovering  from  a  nigh  bank  into  ^be  adjoining 
enclosure. 

^  Jump  wide  \"  cries  he,  kokmg  back  at  the  great  bnllrushy  £tch  in- 
cMed  in  the  performance. 

His  krdsfaip  gathers  the  black  wdl  together,  and  lands  him  beautifully 
OQ  the  top.  Amither  instant,  and  he  £eur  out^Muui  the  treaidierous  gronna 
beyond. 

^*  Hold  hard !"  ezdaima  he,  puUing  hb  horse  roond  to  stop  the  &ir 
Angelena;  but  ere  the  words  are  out  cf  his  month,  she  is  coming  clean 
off  die  boik,  too.  ^  Wdl  done  yon,"  shofots  he;  adding  to  himself,  as 
he  scans  her  blight  eye  aud  unruffled  composure,  ^I>tdiit,oldDidnrwas 
right.'* 

A  brown  horse's  head,  with  a  whipt  strawbeiry-cream  month,  is  now 
seen  bobbing  above  the  bank ;  presently  a  pair  of  black  legs  are  added  to 
ti»  view,  and  voices  are  heard  exhcHrting  the  rider  to  get  on,  while  others 
are  imprecating  lum  for  stopping  die  way.  It  is  Tom  and  his  horse,  at 
variance  still;  the  horse  wanting  to  be  over,  Tom  wanting  to  be  back. 
The  horsey  however,  has  it.  With  a  deep  gnmt,  for  he  is  nearly  pumped 
out,  he  lands  on  the  bank,  and,  as  Tom  keeps  H^  hold  of  his  head,  bodi 
Angelena  and  Lord  Heartycheer,  who  are  loddng  bade,  expect  to  see 
him  down,  with  Paxtrai,  or  head-and-shoaklers  Brown,  or  some  of  die  field 
a-tcm  of  him :  somehow  or  other,  the  horse  sees  die  ditch,  and  with 
anodier  desperate  eflPort,  lands  in  a  clumsy,  floundering,  sidelong  sort  of 
way  just  beyond  it ;  but  Tom,  whose  seat  at  o«6t  is  very  imcertain,  loses  his 
halanee^  and,  affcer  an  ineffectual  hug  of  the  neck,  drope,  sadt-Uke,  upon 
die  ground. 

"I  must  go  back !"  exclaimed  Angelena,  turning  pale  on  seeing  that 
her  fiit  man  £dn't  move. 

^*  Qhf  no  Y*  shouted  his  lordship,  vehemently ;  '<  my  groom  will  set  him 
upright  See,  he's  at  him  already,"  continued  he,  looking  back  at  Paxton 
dffcmixig  hinoaelf  off  his  horse  and  clutching  Tom  up  in  nis  arms. 

Sam,  the  second  whip,  having  caught  the  horse,  joined  the  group  at  the 
some  instant ;  and  Paxton,  having  done  all  diat  was  needfiil,  left  Tom  to 
the  attention  of  Woodcock,  and  Bowman,  and  Ryle,  and  odiers,  who  had 
had  enough  to  awaken  their  sympadues,  and  nuuce  diem  glad  of  an  ex- 
cuse to  pull  up,  especially  now  that  water  seemed  inevitable.  Paxton 
then  remounted  hb  horsey  and  galloped  on  to  his  lordship,  whom  he  as- 
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sured  that  Tom  was  <<DOthin'  the  www  only  a  Htde  shocdc— 4noi« 
frightened  nor  hart,"  he  thought.  And  Angdena  thought  that  was  r&tj 
likely  the  case. 

The  field  was  now  much  reduced  ;  hut  among  those  that  remaioedy  his 
lordship  distinctly  recognised  the  unwelcome  features  of  Brassey  and  he«d- 
and-shoulders  Brown. 

^'For-rard  on!"  was  still  the  cry;  and,  looking  hack,  he  thought  he 
saw  evidence  that  the  pace  had  told  in  the  diminished  stride  of  their 
horses.  He  would  gire,  he  didn't  know  what,  for  Angelena  to  heat  them. 
Her  horse  seemed  equal  to  doing  it,  too. 

'<  Yonder  he  goes  V*  cried  his  lordship,  who  had  a  wonderful  knack  at 
riewing  foxes — **  yonder  he  goes !"  continued  he,  riding  with  his  hat  in 
the  air,  showing  his  venerable  white  head — an  ezhilaratbg  sight  to  ^eii* 
tlemen  beginning  to  flag,  though  his  keen-eyed  lordship's  *'  yonder^  mitffat 
be  in  the  next  field,  or  on  the  next  fium,  or  rounding  the  base  of  ihe  cbs* 
tant  hill,  or  even  rolling  oyer  the  summit  of  it. 

On  ibis  occasion,  the  '^  yonder^  was  on  the  bright-green  margin  of  the 
swiftly-flowing  Liffey,  on  whose  banks  Reynara  was  shaking  Mmself 
after  nis  swim,  preparatory  to  setting  his  head  for  the  main  earths  at 
Thombuiy  Scar,  still  distant  some  ihree  or  four  miles — ^nothing  on  paper, 
but  a  good  way  to  ride,  taking  the  rough  and  smooth  of  the  way,  and  Ae 
distance  our  fnends  had  come,  into  consideration. 

''  I  fear  you'll  get  wet,"  observed  his  lordship  to  Angelena,  as  he  eyed 
Billy  Brick  dropping  from  the  rugged  bank  into  the  smoothly-eddymg 
current,  and  raiang  his  legs  like  shafts  on  either  side  of  his  horse's 
neck. 

^'  Oh,  never  mind,"  repEed  Angelena,  preparing  to  tuck  up  her  habit 
and  follow. 

^'  Stop !"  cried  Dicky  Dyke,  pulling  up  to  listen,  wiUi  his  hand  in  the 

' — ''stop!     There's^  a  bridge  just  above,  and  they  are  running  that 


way. 

So  saying,  he  wheeled  about,  and  scuttled  away  as  hard  as  ever  his 
horse  could  lay  legs  to  the  ground;  for  he  rode  like  a  trump  when 
he  knew  there  was  nothing  in  we  way. 

All  the  rest  had  made  for  the  bridge  at  starting,  preferring  that  the  fax 
should  save  his  life  by  field,  than  that  they  should  lose  theirs  by  flood ; 
and  Paxton  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  make  way  as  our  line 
riders  came  up. 

The  shirkers  looked  savage  at  Angelena.  Head-and-shoulders  Brown 
thought  she  would  be  much  better  at  home ;  Brassey  hated  to  see  women 
out  hunting ;  while  Jacky  Nalder  observed,  it  was  ''pretty  dear  what  she 
was  after."  Altogether,  they  were  not  complimentary.  It  is  fortunate 
that  people  do  not  hear  all  the  kind  things  that  are  ssid  of  them  in  this 
world. 

Just  as  our  party  reached  the  bridge,  the  hounds  came  bristBng  out  of 
the  fields  on  to  the  road,  and,  from  the  way  old  Flourisher  feathered 
down  the  hedge-row,  it  almost  looked  as  if  the  fox  had  recrossed  die  water 
by  the  bridge.  The  pause  that  a  highway  generally  occasions  was 
shortened  by  Billy  Brick's  unmistakable  view-holloa,  which  drew  Dicky's 
horn  from  its  case,  land  sent  him  blowing  and  hurrying,  witii  the  pack  at 
his  horse's  heels.    Brick  had  met  the  fox  full  in  the  £bwb,  and  nearly 
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atered  him  out  of  conntenance,  and  now  stood,  cap  in  hand,  sweeping  it  in 
the  direction  he  had  gone.  The  still  stout-running  pack  dashed  at  the 
place,  and,  taking  up  the  scent,  went  off  nearly  mute. 

Lord  Heartycheer,  who  had  got  his  second  horse  in  capital  order  at  the 
bridge,  furnished  an  excuse  for  Jakey  Nalder  and  another  to  sit  still 
and  say,  that  *'  when  second  horses  appeared,  it  was  time  for  one-horse 
men  to  shut  up.''  It  was  not  a  case  admitting  of  delay,  for  at  the  pace 
Uie  hounds  were  going — all  over  grass  also— if  a  man  didn't  buckle  to 
at  once,  he  was  hopelessly  left  in  the  lurch.  Head-and-shoulders  Brown 
and  Brassey  would  feign  have  declined  too,  particularly  Brassey,  whose 
horse's  shabby  tail  was  shaking  like  a  pepper-box,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
**  hussy  in  tne  habit,"  as  he  called  Angelena.  A  hammer-and-pincera 
trot,  however,  was  all  they  could  raise,  and  most  gratefully  the  noise  fell 
on  Lord  Heartycheer*s  ear.     They'll  soon  be  hors  de  combat^  thought  he. 

<<  JFor-rard  on !"  cheered  his  lordship,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  and  point- 
ing to  the  still  racing  pack,  as  Angelena  again  stole  up  beside  him ; 
^*,^-rard  on !"  repeatea  he,  adding  as  he  looked  at  the  now  white  em- 
bossed cream  colour,  "  that's  a  gallant  little  mare,  to  be  sure." 

**  Isn't  she  ?"  smiled  Angelena,  patting  Lily-of-the- Valley's  thin  neck. 

**  And  a  gallant  little  rider,"  added  his  lordship^  squeezing  Angelena's 


He  then  set  himself  back  in  his  saddle,  and  charged  a  dark  bullfinch 
as  if  he  meant  to  carry  it  into  the  next  county.  The  mare,  lying  close 
on  his  quarter,  got  Angelena  through  before  it  shut  up  like  a  rat-trap. 

''  That's  good !"  cri^  his  lordship,  seeing  she  was  stdTe,  without  missing 
the  plume  from  her  hat,  which  the  invidious  hedge  had  retdned.  ^'  That's 
good,"  repeated  he,  hustling  and  spurring  his  fresh  horse  over  the  springy 
turf;*'  adding  to  himself,  '<  it  w  a  satisfaction,  after  being  persecuted  by 
those  bragging  beggars,  and  their  bragging  fathers  before  them,  to  see  them 
beat — d&-r«-putab]V  beat — by  a  woman !"  added  he,  again  looking  back  to 
where  Brown  was  hitting  and  holding,  and  Brassey  vociferating,  "  Get 
out  of  the  way  I — get  out  of  the  way !  and  (something)  let  me  try !" 

"  Try,  ay !  *  sneered  his  lordship,  "  you  may  try;"  adding,  as  he  saw 
Paxton's  scarlet  coat  coming  up  behind  them,  '^  1  hope  he'll  not  be  fool 
enough  to  help  them." 

Paxton  wasn't  fool  enough;  for,  knowing  that  he  was  taken  out 
hunting,  which  he  didn't  like,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
these  people  off  his  lordship,  he  thought  he  couldn't  do  better  than  let 
them  stay  where  they  were,  especially  as  he  would  have  to  take  the  leap 
in  turn;  so  dropping  his  whip-thong  as  he  advanced,  he  proceeded  to 
pitch  into  the  head-and-shoulders  horse,  whose  master  had  now  dis- 
mounted, in  hopes  of  getting  him  to  lead. 

While  this  was  going  on  behind,  Billy  Brick,  who  had  again  appeared 
in  the  extraordinary  way  that  whippers-in  sometimes  do,  was  suddenly 
seen  capping  the  now  tluown-up  hounds  in  a  contrary  direction  to  what 
they  had  just  been  running ;  and  looking  out^  his  lordship  saw  the  fox 
threading  the  hedge-row  of  the  next  field. 

"  Here  he  is,"  cried  his  lordship,  pointing  him  out  to  Angelena;  and  a 
aod-ooped  wall  being  all  that  intervened  between  the  fox  and  them,  they 
over  it  together,  just  as  FroliGsome  turned  him  ;  and  the  whole  pack, 
breaking  from  scent  to  riew,  rolled  him  up  amongst  them  in  the  middle 
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df  a  laree  pasture.  ^  Who-hoop !"  shrieked  his  lordship,  throwing  1 
self  off  his  gallant  grey,  and  diving  into  the  thick  of  the  padc  for  the 
prize.  ''  Who- hoop  l**  screeched  he,  in  wilder  tone,  fighting  the  pack  ftr 
possession.  ''  Whip  off  his  hnish,  and  give  him  them  hefore  those  beg- 
gan  oome  up,"  cried  be  to  Billy  Brick,  who  now  came  to  the  rescue ; 
which  BiUt  naring  done,  and  his  lordship  having  plentifully  smeared  hia 
delicate  white  cords  with  Uood,  up  went  the  fox,  and  in  an  instant  his 
head,  now  flourished  triumphantly  by  Sorcerer,  was  all  that  remained  to 
he  seen. 

^  Thai 9  grand  r  ezdaimed  his  lordship,  jumping  round  in  ecstasies 
to  Angelena;  ^that's  grandT  repeated  he,  seeing  the  ooast  was  stili 
dear. 

**  By  Jore!"  added  he^  "*  yoaVe  lost  your  fine  feather;  what  a  pity! 
However,  never  mind ;  well  put  in  the  brush  instead."  So  saying,  hia 
lordship  dived  into  his  fine  shirt  frill — for  he  was  a  dandy  of  the  old 
school — and  producing  a  splendid  diamond  pin,  such  as  a  jeweUer  would 
ask  at  least  a  hundred  for,  and  perhaps  allow  five-and-twenfy  as  a  fiivoor, 
and  running  the  brush  into  the  Garibaldi  band,  pinned  it  up  to  tiie  crown 
with  the  lustrous  trinket 

**  Now,**  said  he,  sqneesing  her  ungloved  hand  aflSdctionately,  ^  you 
are  yourself  again  ;  that  matches  your  hat  beautifully — ^wear  it  on  yoor 
way  home,  and  keep  the  pin  for  my  sake."  So  saying',  his  lordship 
kissed  her  little  hand,  and  remounting  his  horse,  proceeded  to  parade  hsr 
bade  through  the  country. 


A  FEUILLETON. 


FRKDXBICK  LUAITRB  AKD  CHABUS  KEAK. 

« Youlez-vou8  voir  Pullasse  ?  Entrez,  messieurs  et  dames.  Vlk  V  gran'-z-artister 

We  are  in  King-street,  St  James's,  reading  the  playbill  of  the 
French  Theatre,  which  announces  the  first  appearance  in  London  s£ 
M.  Frederick  Lemaitre  as  Belphegor^  in  MM.  Denneiy  and  Marc  Four- 
nier's  drama  of  ^'  Paillasse,"  a  part  which,  we  find,  he  played  in  Paris 
tor  upwards  of  one  hundred  ana  fifty  consecutive  nights.  We  have  had 
twenty  years'  experience  of  the  genius  of  "  the  great  artiste,''  and  all 
who  go  to  the  French  plays  in  London  are  £Eimiiiar  with  Robert  Maeaire 
and  Don  CiB»ar  de  Bazan  ;  but  BdpkSgor — ^that  is  something  yet  un* 
known  to  us ;  let  us  follow  the  advice  of  the  taltimbanque,  and  secure  a 
stall — ^if  it  is  to  be  had — for  this  very  evening.  We  are  successful,  and, 
by  one  of  the  caprices  of  fortune,  nave  got  a  good  place,  which  we 
occupy  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded  house.     Now,  then,  for  "  Paillasse/* 

N'  saut*  point-B-4  demt, 
FaiUass'  mon  ami  t 
Saute  pour  tout  le  monde  I  ! 

Good  advice,  friend  Btenger,  for  the  multitude  of  oommon  cbwns» 
but  altogether  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  Fr6d6rick  Lemaitre. 

Who  is  diis  *^  Belphegor"  we  ask  ourselves  ?  Is  he  one  of  the  thna 
dsemons  who,  accordmg  to  Asmodeus,  occupy  the  first  rank  in  the  isi* 
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haul  rerimi»---e(NirtHipirits,  who  enter  into  the  cooneQs  of  prineei^ 
animate  uieir  ministeny  farm  leagaes,  stir  up  insurrections  in  states,  and 
light  the  torches  of  war  ?  Nothing  half  so  important,  nor^^r  partm" 
tke$e — one-tenth  part  so  disagreeable.  Is  he  that  imlncky  devil  who^ 
for  lus  sins,  made  soeh  an  unratnnate  marriage  on  earth,  and  was  onhr 
too  glad  to  take  refuge  in  Hell,  to  escape  the  pains  and  penalties  of  wedE* 
lock  ?  Indeed,  no  ;  it  appears  by  the  sequel  that  those  are  the  veiy 
things  our  BelpkSgar  did  not  wim  to  fly  from.  Who  and  what  is  he, 
then,  if  neither  of  these  ?    Listen,  and  you  shall  hear ! 

^  Belpheffor*'  is  the  name  of  a  renowned  mountebank,  whose  fkmil j 
has  been  £stingiu8faed  for  three  generations.  Here  is  his  pedigree^ 
rehited  by  himself: 

^^Mon  aieul  se  nommait  Belph^gor  I**,  il  avalait  canift,  couteasxp 
eiseaux  et  rasoirs !  mon  p^re  absoibiat  4p^es,  sabres  et  baionettes  I  moi| 
Belph%or  III.,  j'ingorgite  des  caraUnes  et  des  tromblons  I" 

You  see,  (,then,  that  our  Bdphegar  a  faU  ses  prewoes  ;  his  lettsra* 
patent  are  incontestible  as  the  quarterings  of  a  oomt  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  or  any  other  count  in  Christei^m — even  a  self*created  French 
one,  of  which  class  we  hare  known  one  or  two ! 

It  is  the  ^te  of  St  Bonifooe,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1814,  and  the 
Tfflagers  of  Couigemoot  are  assembled  to  celebrate  it.  But  what  is  ft 
country  fiHe  without  a  9altmbanguB  f  At  the  moment  when  he  is  most 
wanted,  Be^hSgar  makes  his  appeanmee  in  his  travelling  car,  his  wife 
and  youngest  child  by  his  side,  and  his  eldest  boy  Henri  bestriding  the 
white  hone  that  draws  the  whole  traupey  including  the  big  drum,  cym- 
bals, and  all  iiie  properties  of  the  establishment  Btlpkegor  desceiids 
hom  his  car,  and  amid  the  Joyous  interruptions  of  his  orchestra,  proclaims 
his  calling,  and  develops  its  attractions. 

He  is  thus  fisiriv  launched  before  the  public,  and  his  story  berins. 
But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  prosaic  narrative  of  the  shining 
fortunes  of  our  poor  Beipkegor  ;  there  is  too  much  of  comedy  on  the  light 
aide  of  his  character,  too  much  of  tragic  feeling  in  its  darker  aspect,  to  be 
marred  by  dull  details.  A  few  words,  then,  -on  this  point,  will  suffice. 
Belphegor  has,  as  we  have  said,  a  wife  and  two  duldren  ;  he  loves  theoa 
dearly,  and  his  menage  is  as  happy  as  affection  and  the  philosophy  that 
emiles  at  die  accidental  evils  of  life  can  make  it  MtuMeme,  he  says,  is 
'  la  joie  de  la  muson — si  nous  avions  une  maison,  nous  antres  f  and  their 
wandering  existence  would  scaroelv  be  clouded  by  a  single  care,  if  the 
health  of  his  little  giil  were  not  so  feaii. 

*^  Le  soir,  quand  la  recette  a  M  bonne,  on  soupe  gaiement  en  nmer^ 
dant  le  bon  Dieu  de  ce  qui  est  venu  aujourd'hui ;  et  quand  la  recette  est 
mauvaise^  on  remercie  le  bon  Dieu  de  celle  qui  vienm  demaio."  The 
'^panvre  Paillane,"  who  acknowledges  this  creed,  estdUishes  other  claims 
on  our  interest  than  those  that  are  merely  professional.  We  learn  to  lov^ 
him  for  his  trusting,  generous  heart,  as  well  as  for  die  dieerfulnessof  his 
disposition.  But  there  is  a  doud  rising.  It  is  discovered  that  Madeleine 
IS  the  refetcm  of  a  noble  femily,  who  daim  her  from  hw  ignoble  position 
as  die  wife  of  a  mountebank,  through  the  medium  of  an  agent,  vainly 
tenwting  Befyhegor  to  part  with  her  by  the  ofl^  of  uncounted  gokL 
Be^kegor  and  his  femily  fly,  are  followed  and  traced  to  their  retreat 
The  maternal  anxieties  of  Madeleine^  trembling  for  the  fete  of  her  foMf 
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ohiM,  whose  life  hangs  in  the  balanee  between  the  privations  of  poverty 
and  the  reetoratiyes  of  affluence,  cause  her  to  yield  to  the  solidtatioos  of 
the  agent;  and,  for  the  sake  of  her  in&nt,  whom  sh^  takes  with  her, 
leaving  the  eldest  behind,  after  many  struggles,  she  abandons  her  hus- 
band.    He,  miserable,  desolate  man,  still  doomed,  with  smiles  on  his  face 
and  anguish  in  his  bosom,  to  amuse  the  public,  that  he  may  give  bread  tm 
his  son,  makes  it  the  purpose  ^f  his  life  to  seek  out  and  recover  the  wife 
thus  snatched  from  him.     Upon  these  incidents  the  story  of  Belphegor 
is  founded ;  and  it  is  in  the  alternations  between  the  grotesque  and  the 
nathetic,  between  the  broad  comedy  of  the  mountebank  and  the  deep  suf- 
fering of  the  broken-hearted  husband,  that  the  interest  of.  the  drama 
depends.     How  securely  it  rests  upon  the  genius  of  Frederick  Lemaitre, 
nuist  be  witnessed,  not  described.     We  can  only  point  to  isolated  pas- 
sages.    The  spectator  of  his  art — say,  rather,  of  his  nature — ^raay  follow 
his  parti-colored  career  throughout,  with  argument  in  every  phase  for 
laoghter  or  for  tears.     What,  on  the  one  hand,  can  be  more  irresistibly 
comic  than  the  profound  air  with  which  he  teaches  his  assistant,  Grain 
iAaumvy  the  true  way  to  scrape  a  carrot  ?     What,  on  the  other,  more 
agonising  than  the  simple  words  in  which  he  tells  how  his  child  is  dying 
cf  hunger  ?     What  can  be  more  ridiculously  entertaining  than  the  scene 
in  which  he  counterfeits  the  manners  of  a  nobleman  of  the  old  school,  with 
the  swagger  of  the  mountebank  breaking  through  the  poUietse  of  the  man 
of  birth,  when,  forgetting  his  assumed  character,  he  shouts  in  the  ears  of 
his  noble  listeners,  as  to  an  admiring  crowd,  '<  Je  porte  quince  cents  k 
bras  tendu,  et  j'enl^ve  k  la  force  des  dents  le  plus  lourd  de  la  societe"  ? 
— ^the  same  scene  in  which  he  describes  the  battle  of  Biberach,  where 
**  nons  ^tions  soixante  mille  hommes^  ranges  en  deux  cerceaux,  et  I'on 
&it  avancer  soixante  mille  bouches  k  feu;"  and  gets  out  of  the  embarrai 
of  too  much  artillery  by  saying,  ^'autant  de  bovches  que  d'hommes, 
c'est  naturel  ;**  winding  up  with  such  a  charge  of  infantry  upon  cavalry, 
and  of  '*  rattiUerie*  upon  in£Euitry,  as  never  was  heard  of  since  the  memo- 
rable mihtary  gymnastics  of  the  Sieur  Tripet,  whose  evolutions  so  justly 
provoked  the  common -sense  criticism  of  my  Uncle  Toby  ?    Contrast  this 
flourishing  rhodomontade,  which  is  instinct  with  the  whole  soul  of  the 
PaiUoBsey  with  the  bitterness  of  his  mirth  when  he  accuses  himself  before 
bis  wife  of  conduct  which  she  knows  to  be  repugnant  to  his  nature,  and 
foreign  to  his  character;  or  with  the  burst  of  anger  that  makes  him,  when 
he  reveals  himself,  exclaim,  *'  Qui,  fielph^gor  le  Paillasse,  Belphegor  le 
miserable,  le  butor,  la  brute ;  mais  cette  brute  a  une  femme,  cette  brute 
-a  des  petits,  et  je  viens  vous  redemander  tout  cela,   entendez-vona, 
ynleurs  1     Nor  can  the  force  of  tragedy  go  further  than  when,  in  the  last 
stage  of  his  despair,  Belphegor  is  hurri^  to  the  verge  of  suicide,  and  is 
only  saved  from  it  by  the  timely  avowal  of  Madeleine  that  she,  too,  claims 
the  children  of  the  PaiUoise  for  her  own.     To  suffer  them  to  enjoy  the 
Ihture  which  had  been  offered  to  liis  wife,  to  love  them  for  their  sakes  and 
not  for  his  own,  ii  the  point  on  which  the  drama  turns.   To  part  with  hii 
children  is  still  a  hard  task  for  Belphegor,  though  he  preaches  a  philo- 
flophy  which  his  heart  refuses  to  acknowledge:  "Ah!  vons  le  voyea 
bien,  il  &ut  que  la  m^re  et  les  enfans  (not  a  word  about  himself)  s*y 
babituent.  .  .  .  Un  peu  de  patience,  et  busses  enocHre  unie  poar.qui^4|ii0 
I  la  fiuniUe  da  Paillasse." 
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May  thev  Kve  as  long  together  as  they  can  find  representatives  like 
Frederick  Lemaitre  and  Mademohtelie  Clarissa ! 

OurfeuiUeton  might  easily  be  filled  by  confining  ourselves  simply  to  the 
theatre  which  Mr.  Mitchell  contrives  to  render  so  permanently  attractive ; 
for,  besides  "  Paillasse,"  M.  Frederick  Lemaitre  has  appeared  as  Ruy 
BlMy  and  repeated  his  celebrated  parts  in  the  *^  Auberge  des  Adrets*'  and 
the  ''  Dame  de  St.  Tropez,"  in  all  of  which  he  has  been  admirably  sup- 
ported by  Mademoiselle  Clarisse,  who,  for  simple  and  natural  acting,  has 
scarcely  a  superior  on  any  stage.  But  our  own  actors  have  claims  upon 
our  attention ;  and,  with  a  single  coup  de  baguette^  we  raise  the  curtain 
at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  and  see  what  Mr.  Charles  Kean  has  provided 
there  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public. 

"  Fortune  favours  the  bold,"  and  the  bold  venture  of  "  The  Corsican 
Brothers"  has,  indeed,  been  fortunate.  In  the  success  of  this  piece  we 
scarcely  know  which  to  admire  most — ^the  excellence  of  the  acting,  the 
illusions  of  the  scene,  or  the  daring  nature  of  the  attempt  to  represent  a 
double  action  of  the  same  event,  which  shall  impress  the  spectators  with 
the  belief  that  it  is  simultaneous.  We  must  show,  however,  how  all  these 
elements  have  been  combined  to  produce  the  success  of  which  we  speak. 

The  first  novelty  of  this  drama  is  the  personation  by  Mr.  Kean  of  both 
the  heroes  of  the  story.  It  is  effected  in  this  manner.  Fabten  and  Louis 
dei  Franc  hi  are  twin-brothers,  whose  separate  existences  are  so  myste- 
riously united,  that,  however  wide  apart,  whatever  evil  befals  the  one  is 
instinctively  felt  at  the  same  moment  by  the  other.  Fabien  is  at  his 
&mily  chdteau  in  Corsica,  Louis  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  world  of  Paris,  when 
the  warning  comes  to  the  former  of  some  accident  that  has  happened  to 
his  brother.  Fabien  expresses  this  conviction  to  a  French  tourist,  who 
has  brought  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Louis,  though  the  traveller 
bears  the  assurance  that  he  left  him  well.  "  You  know  not  the  nature  of 
the  tie  that  binds  us,'*  replies  Fabien;  ''the  accident  has  only  just  oc« 
curred ;  this  afternoon,  while  out  shooting,  I  felt  a  sudden  pain  in  my 
breast,  like  the  stab  of  a  sword, — my  brother  has  been  wounded.*'  And 
then  he  tells  his  new  acquaintance  a  legend  of  his  fiimily,  how  a  twin- 
brother,  situated  like  himself,  had  received  a  similariy  &tal  warning,  and, 
while  writing  to  ascertain  its  truth,  had  been  confirmed  in  it  by  die  ap- 
pearance of  his  brother's  spectre,  who  caused  a  vision  to  pass  before  his 
eyes,  showing  the  manner  of  his  death.  This  is  the  precursor  of  what 
shortly  afterwards  happens  to  Fabien, 

Tormented  by  fraternal  anxiety,  when  at  last  he  is  left  alone,  he  flings 
aside  his  coat  and  sits  down  to  write  to  Louis,  to  learn  if  aught  be  ill  with 
him.  While  thus  engaged,  his  brother's  ghost  appears — ^like  him,  with- 
out his  coat,  and  in  idl  respects  a  double  of  himself,  save  that  there  is  a 
n)ot  of  blood  on  the  shirt  of  the  apparition.  Another  novelty  here  marks 
this  singular  drama — the  way  in  which  the  spectral  visitation  is  managed. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage  to  where  Fabien  u  sitting  there  rises  a 
head,  whose  features  closely  resemble  his  own ;  hj  an  almost  impercep- 
tible motion,  the  head  advances,  and,  ascending  in  its  psogress,  giaduaUT 
displays  the  body  to  which  it  belongs,  till,  having  seemingly  cut  throngn 
the  air,  the  figure  pauses  close  to  Fabien,  stretches  out  one  band,  and  & 
living  brother  becomes  aware  of  the  apparition  of  him  deceased.  At  tbe 
same  moment  tbe  side  of  the  apartment  disappears,  and  in  its  phce  wa 
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Iiftve  the  iabieau  of  a  &tal  dud,  which  has  taken  place  in  a  forest,  where 
another  double  of  Lotns  lies  moitally  wounded ;  and  the  Tictor  in  the 
eombat — ^a  man  of  striking  appearance — stands  in  an  attitude  of  grim  de« 
fianoey  wipinr  his  bloody  swofd  with  a  white  handkerchief,  "nus  risioB 
reveals  the  ii^ole  truth,  and  we  now  see  the  VendeUa  preparing  by  whkAi 
Ftibien  is  to  afenge  his  brother  s  death. 

The  next  act  exhibits  the  supposed  simultaneons  action.  Zot(i#— 
whom  Mr.  Kean  now  represents^^ttends  the  htd  de  Topera  during  the 
CamiTal,  his  object  in  gdng  there  being  to  warn  a  manied  huiy,  whom 
he  imfoitnnatdy  but  unselfidily  love^  against  the  artifices  of  a  certain  M. 
de  Chdteau  Benattdt  who  has  contrived  to  get  her  into  hispower.  This 
man  is  a  heartless  raue^  who  lays  a  wager  with  one  of  his  acquaintance 
that  he  will  bring  the  kdy,  Madame  de  Lteparre^  to  his  finend's  house 
at  a  given  hour,  in  the  midst  of  a  party  of  gay  companions,  of  more  than 
donb^  charactea*.  DeoeiTing  hw  as  to  I&  purpose,  be  wins  Ins  wagers 
but  the  lady  daims  the  protection  of  LomiSy  who  is  a  witness  of  ChS£eau 
Bemmde  unwordiy  triumph,  and  a  quarrel  ensues,  to  be  dedded  by  a 
dud  in  the  forest  ot  Fontaand>leaa.  The  former  tableeut,  is  now  repeated, 
and  here  we  recognise  in  the  victor,  Chdteau  JUnaueL  But,  to  connect 
die  action  of  the  piece,  a  glade  in  the  forest  opens,  and  beyond  it  appears 
anothtf  tableau^  showing  the  interior  of  the  Corsican  chdteau,  wiA 
FaHen  gasing  upon  the  group,  as  we  left  him  at  the  dose  of  the  first  act. 

fienoeforwiud  the  drama  has  but  a  single  derelopment. 

The  third  act  opens  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  and  we  recornise 
Ae  tree  beneadi  which  LouU  was  killed*  Chateau  Renaiud  and  his 
second  are  flying  from  Paris,  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  the  dud — five 
days  being  sii^posed  to  have  dapeed — ^and  tfadr  carriage  breaks  down 
near  the  place  where  it  ocoumd.  Chdteau  Rettaud  is  haunted  by  s 
•sent  dread  of  some  impending  misfortune,  and  vainly  strives  to  shake  it 
o£  Tlie  hand  of  fate  is  on  him,  and  its  minister  ajppears  in  the  person 
of  FtMe»f  who,  guded  by  supernatural  prescience,  has  sought  and  found 
his  enemy  on  l£e  very  spot  viiiere  his  brother's  blood  cries  out  for 
revenge.  Fabien  compels  the  rductant  Ckmieou  Renaud  to  fight,  and 
diey  meet  in  mortal  arbitrement.  CMieau  Uemaude  sword  is  broken, 
and  the  dud  seems  at  an  end.  But  no ;  Fabien  immediately  breaks  lii% 
and,  armed  with  the  points  of  their  swords,  now  used  like  daggers,  thenr 
hands  being  protected  by  handkerchief,  the  combat  is  renewed.  Tha 
strife  is  deadly,  and  Chdieau  Renaiud  foils  beneath  the  weapon  of  his 
ficeee  antagonist  The  Vendetta  is  accomplished;  and  while  Fabien^ 
abeoxbed  in  the  act,  stands  with  his  back  to  the  houses  the  spectre  of 
Linm  rises  in  tiie  same  manner  as  before^  its  representative  bong  Mr. 
Kean,  who,  by  a  rapid  substitutun  of  persons  undetected  by  the  audience, 
has  passed  round  the  stage  to  reappear  foom  bdow.  By  ttie  gestures  of 
ti»  a^arition  we  gather  that  the  brothers  vrill  finally  meet  in  heaven. 

We  have  been  particidar  in  detailing  the  incidents  of  this  stranse 
dnona,  because  everything  in  it  depends  upon  the  scenic  illusions.  It  i% 
indeed,  one  iUnsion  foom  Mginning  to  eno,  and  so  fostens  on  Uie  specta* 
ton,  that,  while  it  passes  before  the  eyes,  not  a  breath  is  heard  that  might 
aid  to  dind  it  A  rapt  attention  engrosses  all ;  and  it  is  only  when  the 
•ortain  falls  that  one  awakens  dowly,  as  foom  a  powerful  spdl. 

Mr.  Kean's  acting  tiiioi^;liout  is  admirable— £nt|  as  the  ftank^  hearty. 
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oooatiy  gendeman,  the  oomposer  of  local  fends,  and  tbe  £ree  dispenser  ci 
Cofsican  hospitalily;  next,  as  Ae  earnest,  lugli-minded  stadent^  dn 
Tictim  of  a  settled  grief,  marked  for  an  eariy  doom ;  and,  lastij,  as  the 
resolute,  inflexible  avenger  of  blood,  whom  nothing  oan  cause  to  swerve 
from  the  one  purpose  ci  his  life.  Nor  is  the  acting  of  Mr.  Wigan,  as 
CkdtMu  Renamd,  less  excellent  in  its  way  than  that  of  Mr.  Keaa.  The 
dnel  between  tJbese  two^  whethar  for  finished  scienoe  on  the  part  of  ^aUeii, 
or  fer  deadly  ferocity  on  that  of  his  opponent,  is  the  finest  thin^  of  the 
kind  we  ef«r  saw.  Duels  are  rarer  now  in  Fiance  than  they  used  to  be; 
bnt  some  of  the  audience  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  may,  perhaps,  have 
witnessed  a  quaners  issue  in  the  Bob  de  Boulogne ;  and,  if  so,  they  will 
St  once  admit  ihe  reality  with  which  the  stage-combat  is  invested. 

In  giving  everything  connected  with  *^  The  Ocraiean  Brothers''  its  dse 
meed  of  praise,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  perfect  representation  of 
A»  Bal  de  FOpera,  with  Flexmore  as  an  inimitable  Pierrot,  nor  As 
matchless  okiqme  and  hardihood  of  Miss  Daly's  Ceiati$%e. 

But  '<  The  Corsican  Brothers"  is  not  the  only  attraction  at  the 
IVincess's  Theatre.  We  made  a  brief  aUusioQ,  last  month,  to  the  xe- 
production  of  Shakspeare's  historical  play  of  *^  King  John,"  and,  having 
been  again  to  see  it,  must  give  our  expenence  in  more  detaiL 

If  the  my al  effigy,  which  lies  on  the  monument  in  Woroester  Caliiedral, 
coold  become  instinct  with  life  and  appear  upon  the  mimic  scene,  it 
coold  not  more  feithfaily  rendw  the  outward  form  of  the  giver  of 
Magna  Charta,  than  tiie  personation  of  the  monaidi  by  Mr.  SLean. 
The  aecuxmcy  of  costume,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  play  has 
been  put  upon  the  stage,  are  really  wonderful :  the  most  perfect 
antiquariaa  knowledge  has  been  combined  with  the  most  consummate 
teste,  and  the  result  is  an  efiect  which,  wiAin  our  memory,  has  never 
been  equalled.  We  have  witnessed  the  transition  from  the  utter  absence 
ef  histerical  fidelity  to  the  combinations  wlueh  hardly  approached  it,  and 
thence  onward,  through  certain  improvements,  to  the  present  time,  and  we 
may  feirly  congratulate  Mr.  Kean  that  he  has  finally  realised  the  truth. 
There  b  nothing  to  aher,  nothing  to  amend.  From  the  king  himself  in 
his  mailed  armour  and  flowing  robe,  to  the  lowest  serf  in  his  hood  and 
jeridn,  all  is  correct ;  the  cylindrical  helmet,  the  long  snrcoat,  the  sharp* 
pointed  dhieU,  the  embroidered  baldridc,  the  damasc^ied  nuuae  eParmeSf 
the  one-pneked  sp«,  the  arched  crown,  the  turreted  coronet,  the 
jewelled  gknw,  the  heraldic  knot-— everything,  in  short,  that  per- 
tains to  the  costume  of  court  or  camp  is  rendered  with  a  care 
and  attention  whidi  make  the  play  a  perfect  archaeological  study. 
One  dnng,  in  particular,  we  must  especially  notice,  as  it  shdws  the  nicety 
which  hm  presided  over  all  the  arrangements.  In  the  French  army, 
dnrine  the  middle  ages,  there  were  two  distinct  standards — theOriflamme, 
and  toe  Royal  Banner.  The  former,  of  crimson  silk,  was  only  home 
when  the  King  of  France  oomsnanded  in  person ;  the  latter-*-as  Fanne 
describes  it — **  of  violet  velvet  blew  oelestiall,  two  ways  semed  with 
Floures  de  Luces,  embrodered  more  full  than  sparing,"  was  carried  in 
chief  in  the  king's  absence.  This  distinction  is  observed  in  ^'King 
John,"  in  the  scenes  where  Philip  Augttstus  and  the  Dauphm  Lams 
ectively  head  the  French  forces. 
7e  have  insisted  upon  the  question  of  costume^  and  spoken  of  it  first, 
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because  with  the  multitude  a  pageant  ia  the  first  attraction ;  but  ^*  King 
John,"  as  represented  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  has  higher  claims  upon 
the  attention  of  the  intellectual  observer. 

Mr.  Kean's  King  John  is  a  grand  and  truthful  embodiment  of  Shak- 
speare's  conception,  and  we  do  not  remember,  in  any  former  character 
of  his,  to  have  been  so  struck  as  in  this  with  his  resemblance  to  his  gifted 
&ther ;  but  the  likeness  did  not  destroy  originality,  for  genius  is  uways 
creative.  The  earlier  scenes  of  the  play  exhibited  the  characteristics  of 
the  house  of  Anjou:  prompt  to  leave  everything  to  the  issue  of  the 
sword,  daring  in  personal  valour,  and  little  scrupuioas  in  the  conduct  of 
afiairs.  Then  came  the  darker  features  of  the  monarch's  personal  cha- 
racter, where  by  turns  we  saw  the  combined  operation  of  fear  and  cruelty 
suggesting  his  nephew's  murder, — ^the  cautious  choice  of  an  agent  to  do 
the  bloody  deed, — the  darkly-expressed  hint, — ^the  dread  of  disclosing 
his  purpose  too  soon, — the  mixture  of  doubt  and  hope  while  he  soundea 
Suberty— the  eagerness  with  which  he  caught  at  the  fiuntest  shadow  of 
assent, — ^the  terrific  whisper  in  which  he  at  last  fully  declared  his  mean- 
ing,— and  the  hysterical  joy  with  which  he  reoeivea  the  assurance  that 
his  bidding  would  be  done. 

The  scene  in  which  these  varying  passions  are  developed  is  one  of  the 
ordeals  of  a  great  actor,  and  most  triumphantly  did  Mr.  Kean  pass 
through  it.  Equally  fine  in  its  degree  was  the  burst  of  reproach  hurled 
against  Huberty  when  the  consequences  of  his  supposed  act  were  pressing 
on  the  guilty  monarch, — and  in  the  midst  of  his  vadllations,  his  tears, 
his  anxieties,  remarkable  was  the  tender  pathos  with  which  he  apostro- 
phised his  mother^s  death.  The  closing  scene  of  his  death  was  as  terrible 
as  the  closest  adherence  to  nature  could  make  it  There  poison  had 
surely  done  its  work, — its  agony  was  depicted  with  masterly  mrce  on  the 
distorted  lineaments  of  the  dying  king,  and  was  present  in  every  tone  and 
gesture.  So  absolute  was  the  truth  of  the  catastrophe,  that  to  witness  it 
without  a  shudder  was  impossible. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  Mr.  Kean  had  valuable  assistance  in 
obtaining  for  "  King  John*'  the  success  which  the  play  has  aiUeved. 
The  Constance  of  Mrs.  Kean  was  full  of  dignity  and  firo — of  womanly 
passion  and  maternal  love— of  royal  desolation,  and  of  the  grief  that 
no  remedy  can  cure ;  her  invectives  against  the  baseness  of  Auilru^'^ 
the  irony  with  which  she  taunted  his  cowardice — her  clamorous  appeal 
for  war— her  heartbroken  sorrow  at  the  capture  of  Arthur — ana  the 
uncontrollable  frenzy  of  her  mind  when  she  felt  that  all  was  lost- 
constituted  a  display  of  excellence  which  well  asserted  Mrs..  Kean's  right 
to  the  high  place  she  holds  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  Very  admirable, 
too,  was  Mr.  Wigan's  Fauleonbridgey  nor  less  so  the  Hubert  of  Mr. 
Ryder ;  and  we  should  be  guilty  of  the  greatest  injustice  if  we  refrained 
from  saying  that  we  never  yet  saw  so  good  an  Arthur  as  that  of 
Miss  Ks^  Teny  in  all  our  theatrical  experienoe. 
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THE  MAN  FROM  PARADISE* 

A  COMIO  TAUS. 
raOM  THB  DANrSH  OF  UANfl  CHRISTIAir  ANDBMBK. 

Br  Mrs.  Bushby. 

Thbrb  was  a  widow,  once  upon  a  time — 
Yet  stop— -with  truth  we  must  commence  our  rhyme- 
She  had  been  such,  but  now  another  spouse 
Had  sought  her  love,  and  woo  the  widow's  vows. 

One  evening  she  was  quite  alone  at  home 

SPor  the  best  husbands  sometimes  like  to  roam) ; 
he  sat,  her  cheek  reposing  on  her  hand. 
The  tea-things  spread  upon  ihe  table,  and 
The  kettle  singing  by,  or  on  the  fire — 
A  sort  of  a  monotonous  steam  lyre : 
Her  thoughts  from  this  low  world  of  fogs  had  flown 
Up  to  the  husband  she  first  called  her  own ; 
She  could  not  quiie  the  dear,  kind  soul  forget — 
And  ah  I  the  other  one  was  absent  yet 
"  But  thou  art  happy  now,'*  she  cried — **  in  case 
In  Abraham's  bosom  thou  hast  found  a  place  : 
Thou  pitiest  us,  in  these  rooms  close  and  old, 
Inhere  one  so  often  gets  a  cough  or  cold." 

Then  into  a  brown  study  she  did  fall. 

When  suddenly  some  sounds  her  thoughts  recal ; 

She  hears  a  gentle  knocking  at  the  door ; 

She  starts — looks  at  the  roof,  then  at  the  floor — 

Then  peers  into  each  corner,  as  she  cries, 

••  Well  -who  is  there  ?**    To  be  right  brave  she  tries, 

But  truth  to  tell,  she  almost  shook  with  fear 

To  see  some  ghost,  or  corpse-like  form  appear. 

Another  knock— then  in  tiie  doorway  stood 

No  spectre,  but  a  youth  of  flesh  and  blood. 

*Twas  an  apprentice  who  had  run  away 

From  work,  and  chose  from  town  to  town  to  stray  ; 

The  rogue  lived  by  his  wits  as  best  he  miffht, 

For  naught  he  scrupled  at— except  to  fight. 

The  quondam  widow  very  soon  perceived 

The  intruder  was  not  what  she  had  believed — 

That  he  was  mortal,  not  a  form  of  air. 

She  questioned  whence  he  came,  and  also  where 

Be  might  be  bound.    "  I'm  on  my  way,**  said  he, 

**  To  Paris,  madam,  vid  Germany. 

With  joyous  heart  she  listened  to  his  tale. 

And  then  she  placed  before  him  meat  and  ale. 

Kindly  inviting  him  to  eat  and  drink ; 

While  she  exclaimed,  **  How  very  stranee  to  think 

That  you  to  Paradise  are  journeying  on!— 

Why,  that  s  (he  land  where  my  first  husband's  gone ! 

Please  give  my  love  to  him,  our  daughter's,  too. 

And — his  successor's  compliments,  will  you  ?" 

*  Manden  in  Paradiis.    En  komiik  FortnUing. 
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Quickly  the  knave  observed  that  the  good  dame 

In  her  geography  was  rattier  lame — 

That  Paradise  wkh  Paris  she  coufbundedp 

And  though  one  moment  be  looked  up  astounded. 

The  next  into  her  droll  conceit  he  fell, 

Saying, "  Ob,  yes !  I  know  the  good  Man  weH.** 

"  what !  have  you  reallv  been  already  there  f^ 

She  cried.  **  Ttien  say,  now  does  the  dear  one  fiire  ?^ 

"  Ah  I  very  badly.    *Tis  a  tale  of  woe  I 

I  was  up  tnere  about  a  month  ago. 

A  sort  of  a  dog's  life  the  poor  thing  led» 

Early  he  bad  to  rise — get  late  to  b«d  ; 

Worked  hard,  and  scarce  a  stitch  of  clothing  had. 

His  shroud  and  grave-clothes  from  the  ikst  w«re  bad ; 

They  very  sooo  wove  out,  and  now  he  goes 

AVitnout  a  coal,  and  with  bare  legs  and  toesJ^ 

These  words  went  like  a  dagger  to  her  heart ; 

She  shuddered— groaned— tben,  with  a  todkien  start 

She  rose,  and  soon  an  ample  bundle  mmit 

Of  ItBen,  coats,  warn  womIcq  socks ;  and  said, 

Whikt  with  big  tear-dropa  both  her  eyes  looked  diHk 

"  This  pai^age,  sir,  I  pray  you  take  to  bin. 

Tell  the  poor  feUc^  1  shall  send  bim  more 

By  the  fint  <ipportaDtty— a  store 

ill  surely  send.    Oh  dear  I  ob  dear !  'tia  sad 

His  &te  in  yonder  plaee  should  be  so  bad  T 

The  ro^ue  had  stufied  quite  to  his  heart's  content. 

So,  taking  up  the  bn&cUe^  off  he  went ; 

But  first  be  thanked  her  for  the  food,  and  vowed 

The  clothes  she  sent  should  soon  replace  the  sfarcNid. 

Long,  long  she  sits,  her  eyes  still  full  of  tears : 

The  absent  husband  now  at  length  appears 

('Tis  to  the  secomd  one  that  I  allude-- 

The  Jirst,  aa  has  been  shown,  was  gone  for  good). 


*'  Well,  I  have  curious  tidings  for  your  < 

A  man  from  Paradise  has  just  been  here; 

He  knew  poor  Thi-^it  there."    (Such  was  the  name 

Of  him  who  was  first  husband  to  the  dame.) 

And  thereupon,  with  a  most  serious  face, 

She  told  him  all  that  had  just  taken  place. 

The  husband,  when  he  heard  her,  smelled  a  rat. 

But  only  saying  he  would  have  a  chat 

Himself  with  the  great  traveller,  he  sent 

For  his  best  horse,  and  after  him  he  went. 

'Twas  a  sweet  night,  the  moon  was  shining  clearly- 
Just  such  a  night  as  poets  love  most  dearly ; 
The  nightingales  were  pouring  forth  their  notes. 
The  owls  were  exercising,  too,  their  throats ; 
But,  what  was  better  sdU,  he  found  the  track 
The  thief  had  ta'eo,  and  hoped  to  brin^  him  back. 
Thieves,  by  the  way,  like  die  moon's  silver  rays 
Far  better  than  the  sun's  meridian  blaze. 
And  now,  how  &red  it  with  the  thief  himself. 
Thus  making  off  with  his  ill-gotten  pelf? 

He  spied  a  man,  who  like  old  Nick  was  riding; 
And  felt  that  he  was  in  for  a  good  hiding ; 
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Therefore  into  a  neighbouriog  ditch  he  flung 

The  burden  that  across  his  back  had  slung. 

Then  casting  himself  down  upon  a  bank. 

Quite  in  a  louutfing  attitude  he  sank* 

And  gazing  od  the  clear  calm  skies  above^ 

He  sang  some  ditty  about  ladies*  love. 

Up  comes  the  rider  at  a  rapid  trot — 

The  pace  had  made  him  and  his  steed  both  hot — 

And  asked  abruptly,  reining  in  his  grey, 

If  he  had  seen  a  rascal  pass  that  way. 

Who  on  bis  shoulders  a  large  bwndle  bote*- 

A  horrid  thief  he  was,  the  liorseiaaD  swove^ 

'*  Wl^,  yes,'*  was  the  reply»  "  I  have  just  seen 

A  fellow  with  long  1^  pass  by — I  ween 

It  is  the  same  you  seek  ;  for  he  looked  round 

Soon  as  your  horse's  footfall  on  the  eround 

Was  heard — and  then,  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

He  fled  to  hide  himself  in  yonder  wood. 

If  you  make  haste,  yon  there  will  catch  him  soon." 

The  horseman  thanked  him  much  and  craved  a  hoo»-«* 

It  was  to  hold  his  steed,  while  in  pursuit 

He  went  himself  into  the  wood  on  foot. 

'Twas  granted,  and  the  husband  rushed  among 

The  bushes  tall — while  the  thief  laughing  sprung 

Upon  the  horse ;  he  took  the  bundle  too^ 

And  fast  away  he  rode,  or  rather  flew. 

Angry,  (atigued,  and  scratched  till  he  was  sorci 

The  husband  came,  his  bootless  errand  o'er. 

Fancy  what  was  his  grief,  his  rage,  to  find 

The  horse  he  thou^t  he  left  so  safe  behind. 

Gone  too  I     He  cried,  *'  Hey !  hey  I*'  its  name  he  called. 

But  all  in  vain  he  shouted  and  he  bawled — 

The  clever  tliief  the  faster  rode  away. 

There  was  no  creature  near  on  whom  to  lay 

The  blame  ;  so  the  poor  foolish  dupe  abused 

The  moon,  for  having  thus  her  light  misused. 

Home  on  his  weary  legs  he  had  to  trudge  ; 

His  steed  to  the  vile  thief  did  he  not  gnidge  \ 

'^  Well,  did  you  find  him  ?"  asked  his  smiling  wife. 
He  answered,  in  a  tone  subdued, "  My  life, 
I  did.    I  found  him,  and— and — for  ^our  sake. 
Our  best,  our  swiftest  horse  I  let  him  take, 
Tliat  he  with  greater  speed  might  find  his  way.** 
The  dame  smiled  on  him,  and  in  accents  g^.y 
Exclaimed,  **'  O  best  of  husbands !  who  could  find 
Your  equal— one  so  thoughtful,  wise,  and  kind  V 

MORAL. 
The  moral  of  this  story  shows. 
Though  knaves  on  women  oft  impose. 
That  men  are  sometimes  quite  as  green. 
But  hold  their  tongues  themselves  to  screen. 
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NINE  NOVELS. 

The  '*  Head  of  the  Family/'*  by  the  author  of  <'  Olive"  and  the 
^^Ogilvies,"  is  a  work  of  superior  character,  both  in  general  tone  of 
morality,  style,  and  tendency.  Ninian  Grasme,  the  elder  brother,  at 
once  guardian  and  schoolmaster  to  a  family  of  six  orphans,  is  not 
at  first  a  winning  character;  an  occasional,  graye,  quiet,  affectionate 
smile  is  insu£Bcient  to  gain  those  sympathies,  which,  as  the  hero  of 
the  story,  he  claims  triumphantly  in  the  end.  **  Our  Sister,**  Lindsay, 
sweetly  humble,  neither  cleyer  nor  beautiful,  also  wants  character  at 
starting,  but  we  learn  to  love  her  in  the  end.  But  there  is  a  greater 
variety  of  character  in  that  old-fashioned  house,  "The  Qowans."  There 
is  Reuben,  a  hard,  mathematical-headed  young  Scot ;  Edmund,  of 
great  senativeness  and  susceptibility,  a  sweet  nature,  the  poet  of  the 
family,  but  too  easily  led  astray  ;  twin  girls,  **  sonsie,  fresh,  and  Mr;** 
Tinie,  the  youngest  princess,  a  creature  beautiful  and  blithe,  as  youngest 
princesses  always  happen  to  be  ;  and  lastly,  there  is  a  ward,  too,  Hope 
Ansted,  very  small  and  child-like  looking,  very  fair,  and  "the  shyest 
young  lady  that  was  ever  known." 

The  stem,  hard-working  Ninian  has,  strange  to  say,  among  his 
acquaintances  a  worthless  character,  but  a  handsome,  seductive  man, 
who  goes  in  Edinburgh  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Ulverston.  He  has  also, 
among  his  professional  acquaintances  as  a  lawyer,  a  young  woman  of 
great  beauty  and  extraordinary  mental  powers,  always  bordering  on  the 
verge  of  insanity,  who  is  called,  by  good  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Mrs.  Rachel  Arm- 
strong, but  who  calls  herself  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Sabine,  and  who  was,  as 
the  daughter  of  a  Border  farmer,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Sabine,  and — ^at  that 
time,  unknown  to  all  parties — the  same  person  as  Ninian's  ^end,  Mr. 
Ulverston.  While  Ninian  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  attached 
to  his  fair  ward,  Mrs.  Forsyth  has  a  son,  John,  brought  up  to  the 
ministry — a  "  douce,  quiet,  saint-like  young  man" — who,  as  opposites 
sometimes  so  stranglsly  meet,  fedls  in  love  with  the  fiery  and  intellectual, 
but  the  deserted  and  broken-hearted  Rachel.  Need  to  say,  that  his  suit 
meets  with  no  success.  So  it  is  also  with  Ninian  Graeme.  Much  the 
senior  of  his  young  pupil,  he  inspired  nothing  but  awe  and  respect, 
where  he  felt  love  ;  while  Hope,  restored  to  her  father — a  prodigal  and  a 
spendthrift — is  induced  to  give  her  hand  to  Ulverston,  already  wedded 
to  another,  but  who  is  described  as  "  the  perfect  type  of  that  Norman 
beauty  still  seen,  though  rarely,  among  the  ancient  gentry  of  England." 

While  Ninian  remains  at  "  The  Gowans,"  with  his  much-enduring, 
disappointed,  and  hopeless  affection,  Edmund  goes  to  London  to  try  his 
chances  as  an  author.  The  Clytem nostra  of  the  story,  Rachel,  has  at 
the  same  time  attuned  to  a  first-rate  reputation  as  a  tragic  actress. 
The  old  intimacy  of  young  Graeme  and  the  actress  is  renewed :  Edmund 
becomes  a  successful  anthor,  his  society  is  sought  by  fashionable  and  un- 
principled young  men,  and  he  is  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  when  he  is  rescued 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  Ninian.  This  arrival  of  Ninian's  in  London 
leads,  by  a  long  and  devious  course  of  events,  to  the  unravelling  of  the 
history  of  Rachel,  of  Mr.  Ulverston's  marriage,  and  of  pretty  Hope  Ansted 

•  The  Head  of  the  Family.  A  Novel.  By  th2  Author  of  •*OUve"and  the 
•^OgUvies."    Chapman  and  HaU. 
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not  being,  after  all,  a  wife,  although  a  mother !  The  end  to  Ulverston  is, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  tragic;  and  Ninian,  with  a  constancy  and  a  truth  whicb> 
as  Lord  Byron  said,  was  only  to  be  found  in  a  man  of  cold  climate,  takes 
Hope  and  her  fatherless  cnild .  to  his  heart  and  home.  The  plot  of 
this  story  gives,  however,  no  idea  of  the  peculiar  merits  and  qualities  of 
the  work  as  a  work  of  art.  This  lies  in  the  slow,  consistent,  effectual 
working-out  of  a  character  that  is  as  steady  and  unchangeable  as  rock — 
that  is  tried,  sorely  tried:— even  to  the  one  whom  he  has  loved  so  long, 
and  so  tenderly,  having  a  child  of  sin  aud  shame,  and  yet  to  be  true  to 
her  and  make  a  wife  of  her  !  No  extract  ever  can  give  an  idea  of  the 
dose  purpose  and  persbtent  talent  with  which  such  a  character  is  worked 
out,  and  carried  tmx>ugh  all  kinds  of  trials,  sacrifices,  labours  of  love  and 
of  sore  grief,  to  arrive  at  one  grand  point,  the  saving  of  his  beloved  pupil. 
*^  The  Head  of  the  Family"  requires,  indeed,  to  be  carefully  read,  and  as 
carefully  studied,  to  be  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated. 

Miss  Crumpe  is  a  clever  well-known  writer  of  Insh  stories.  Where 
there  are  so  many  in  the  field — and  Ireland  produces  more  novelists  and 
story-tellers  than  the  other  two  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  put  together 
— it  requires  no  small  talent  and  acquirements  to  ensure  success.  Miss 
Crumpe  possesses  all  the  chief  points  essential  to  such  a  result :  she  is 
evidently  intimate  with  the  Irish  character,  she  is  versed  in  Irish  history, 
and  above  all,  she  is  thoroughly  acquidnted  with,  and  has  the  gift  to 
relish,  the  wildest  Irish  scenery.  Add  to  all  this,  she  tells  her  story  with 
that  spirit  and  <|uick  succession  of  inddent  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  an  Insh  story. 

The  scene  of  the  story  of  the  ^*  Death  Flag"*  (the  name  of  a  privateer 
or  rather  buccaneer  ship)  is  laid  in  the  barony  of  Bear  and  Bautry,  one 
of  the  wildest  in  Ireland,  and  part,  indeed,  in  wha^  if  possible,  is  wilder 
still — ^the  islanded,  almost  unapproachable  and  inaccessible  Skelig  rocks,  a 
celebrated  shrine  of.  Irish  superstition.  The  chief  dranuUis  persanm  are 
the  Sullivans,  at  tiie  head  of  which  dan,  at  the  time  of  the  story — that  is 
to  say,  the  latter  end  of  last  century — ^was  one  Mortimer  O'Sulli- 
Tan,  or  Murty  Oge  O' Sullivan  Beare,  as  he  proudly  but  iniproperly  wrote 
himself,  always  taking  particular  care  to  flourish  the  O'  of  six  times 
ereater  size  than  the  other  letters,  which  his  relative  and  namesake, 
Murty  Tongue  Arrig^d,  the  schoolmaster  at  ELenmare,  remarked,  made 
Murty  Oge's  signature  look  for  all  the  world  like  a  turkey's  egg  in  a 
wren  s  nest ! 

Murty  Og^,  a  square-built  little  gentleman,  with  a  curled  periwig 
and  a  three-cocked  hat  edged  round  with  gold  lace,  was .  a  red,  jolly- 
looking  buccaneer  of  about  fifty,  with  a  weather-beaten,  well-scarred  face, 
only  one  eye,  and  a  mouthful  of  formidable  tusks,  rather  than  teeth. 
This  spedmen  of  the  Irish  chieftain  of  not  a  century  ago,  kept  up  a  kind 
of  r^;al  establishment  at  Ross  MacOwen,  where  salmon  were  acti^illy 
caught  in  the  kitchen — a  considerable  stream  of  water  running  .through 
the  centre  thereof — and  where  he  maintained  a  body-guard  of  twelve 
stout  followers,  each  of  whom  was  provided  with  cutlass  and  pistols ; 
and  among  whose .  other  retainers  are  several  well-sketched  charac- 
ters :  Dan  Connell,  the  ,0'Sullivan's  foster-brother,  and  a  trusty  valley^ 

'    *  The-  Death  Flag.    By  Miss  Crumpe.    Author  of  **  Geraldine  of  Desmond,** 
&C.,  &c.,  &c.    WilUam  Shoberl 
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as  wicked  as  bis  master,  with  more  low  cunning;  Piping  FUl 
D,  of  rare  social  qualities;  and  Father  Syl,  ^'a  priest  of  great  zeaP 
r.  Ptixl^,  an  Englishman,  afterwards  murdered  by  the  0*SuUivaii, 
/gnated  him — ^'  when  be  was  drunk,  and  Utile  sense  when  be  was 
sober."  But  there  was  alao  a  nephew,  William  O'SulHnm,  a  strong, 
dashing,  unprincipled  young  Irishman,  a  worthy  scion  of  a  race  of  piratai^ 
and  jfrho  opens  the  story  by  the  forciUe  abduction  from  a  ball-room  at 
Cork  of  a  very  beautiful  and  amiable  young  lady,  Edith  O' Moore.  There 
is  another  heroine  in  the  person  of  Eva  Dillon,  a  bosom-friend  ef  the  oh 
fortunate  Eolith's,  and  who,  when  beloved  and  engaged  to  Lord  Ogilvie, 
is  in  a  neariy  similar  manner  abducted  from  France  by  the  bold  buooa- 
aeer  Murty  Oge,  and  carried  off  in  die  Death  Flag  to  the  coast  of 
Irelaad.  Jnstice  is  done  to  the  fair  Eva,  after  the  most  egUaendiaaiy 
adventures  and  nairow  escapes,  Lord  Ogilvie  being  in  pursmt  on  the  pre- 
cipitous and  cave-worn  Skelligs,  aad  after  many  fierce  and  well-teld 
eombats  at  sea.  Not  so,  however,  with  poor  £di<^,  in  whom  our  interest 
ivmains  punfully  centred  to  the  end,  by  her  being  made  an  irretnevidde 
victim  to  the  young  Irishman's  lust  and  vindictiveness;  for  in  his  wiiii  to 
injure  Lord  OgSivie,  William  O'SuUivan  mistook  Edith  for  Eva — a  mis- 
tsJce  which  cost  Edith  her  happiness  and  her  life,  but  which  was  quite  a 
trifle  to  an  O'Suflivan,  who  would  have  done  as  much  to  Eva.  Happfly, 
the  abductor  and  nnscrupukms  iirpn«r  of  innocence  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold, dying  with  a  sneer  that  he  was  too  fine  a  fellow  to  be  gibbeted ; 
while  the  O'SuUivan  Beare,  hunted  down  to  his  last  hiding-pbce,  the  Old 
House  of  Quolagh,  fell  killed  by  his  assailants  at  the  feet  of  his  daaa- 
men. 

These  strange  incidents,  which  belong  to  an  old  school  of  romance — 
the  interest  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  prognostics  of  utititarians  and 
nealous  promoters  of  matter-of-fact  knowled^,  will  probably  never  die — 
is  interestingly  interwoven  with  certain  episodes  in  the  life  of  Pnnoe 
Charles  Edwt^  commonly  called  the  Pretender ;  and  the  wbole^  indeed, 
bears  evidence  of  having  been  founded  more  or  less  on  historical  facts. 
This  imparts,  if  possible,  a  still  greater  degree  of  interest  to  this  stining 
romance. 

Two  versions  have  appeared  of  M.  Goldschmidt's  remarkable  Danbh 
romance,  "  The  Jew."  One  by  Mrs.  Busbby  ;  the  other  by  Mrs.  Howitt 
We  give  the  decided  preference  to  the  former  translation.  Herself  of 
Danish  origin,  Mrs.  Busbby  has  rendered  M.  Goldschimdt's  very  poweifnl 
and  very  singular  story  so  admirably  into  our  own  language,  that  all 
notion  of  its  being  a  translation  is  lost 

We  will  endeavour  to  give  some  notion  of  this  extraordinary  tale, 
which  is  especially  valuable  as  giving  a  perfect  picture  of  modem  Jewish 
manners,  feelings,  and  religious  customs — M.  Goldschmidt,  the  author, 
being  himself  a  Copenhagen  Jew. 

Jacob  Bendizen,  the  type  around  whom  the  peculiarities  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  Jew  are  grouped,  is  the  son  of  a  quiet,  peaceable  tmdes- 
man  of  a  little  Funen  town ;  but  he  is  initiated,  as  a  child,  by  an  unde 
of  vast  energy — Isaac  Band)erger — into  all  kinds  of  warlike  exercises 
— to  trumpet  and  drum,  to  neigh  like  a  horse,  and  to  bark  like  a  dog. 
Jacob  grows  up  a  solitary  child,  with  strange  ideas  and  poetic  vbions. 
Tutored  by  his  uncle^  when  the  Christian  children  derided  him  on  the 
shore  of  his  natal  town,  he  knows  how  to  vindicate  his  boyhood  and  his 
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fivth ;  and  wlien  siUl  a  jouth,  on  the  occasion  of  an  inBunection  against 
the  Jews>  historically  known  as  the  Jews'  feud  of  September,  1819,  he 
nearly  slays  one  oi  the  Christian  persecutors  of  his-  race.  Sent  to  school 
at  Copenhagen,  Jacob  is,  as  usual,  resiled  and  beaten,  till  he  .retorts 
most  severely  upon  one  of  his  persecutors.  Here  he  reads  the  poems  of 
Oehlenschalager,  which  open  to  him  a  new  life.  He  lays  aside  his 
Tephilim  and  the  accompanying  silk-bag ;  he  begins  to  question  whether 
Tanous  kinds  of  food  can  he  any  breach  of  the  divine  law.  He  lays 
aside  his  Arbakamphoth — the  token  of  the  covenant  between  himself 
and  the  Grod  of  the  Jews — ^and  at  last  prays  like  the  rectw  of  his  univer- 
sity. For  this  apostacy,  Jacob  is  punished  with  a  £Etther's  curse,  and  his 
unde  raises  his  arm  against  him.  Jacob  then  leaves  his  home  for  evei^ 
and  devotes  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine;  falls  in.  love  with  the 
Christian  sister  of  a  feliow-student — Thora  Fangel ;  has  a  jealous  quarrel, 
and  is  forced  to  leave  for  Paris,  where  he  becomes  the  friend  of  Leonie, 
a  young  French  actress.     To  get  rid  of  him,  an  old  Baron  Descamps^  the 

Srotector  of  the  gay  young  lady,  procures  hjim  a  commission  in  the  army, 
acob  next  fights  in  Algeria,  till  he  deserts  with  Jasiaski,  to  fight 
for  the  cause  of  the  Poles  at  Warsaw;  and  at  length  he  returns  wounded 
to  Copenhagen,  to  find  Thora  married  to  his  old  rival  and  enemy,  lieu- 
tenant Engberg. 

The  "^  Last  Peer"*  is  a  tale  of  the  20th  century— that  is  to  say,  the 
century  that  is  to  come;  but  the  advent  of  which,  as  far  as  ^'  a  last  peer** 
is  concerned,  is  already  threatened  by  the  good  people  of  Manchester,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  Conservative  ministry  coming  into  power.  The  progress 
here  is  more  gentle.  The  old  nobility,  with  valueless  estates,  and  encum- 
bered with  debt,  had  been  long  a  mere  ci^^er  in  the  nation ;  and  to  re- 
lieve the  country  from  the  burden  of  an  impoverished  aristocracy,  even  a 
sliadow  of  dignity  has  been  denied  to  than.  In  such  happy  times,  the 
Earl  of  Carringto^  remained  the  last  representative  of  his  race  in  Eng- 
land. His  only  son,  Lord  Ashhy,  was  engaged  in  a  noble  dying  strug^ 
im  live  by  fiftrmiog.  The  factory  race  was  dominant,  agriculture  brokisn 
iq>  and  divided;  and  all  large  landed  properties,  and  all  aristocracies 
were  dispersed  and  prostrate  before  million>-mouthed  cotton-spinners  and 


There  waa  also  the  peer's  only  daughter,  the  Lady  Julia — the  last 
remnant  of  a  race,  beautiful,  graceful,  and  refined  by  birth  and  blood ; 
BOW  sub^cted  to  the  rude  wooings  of  an  ixxkeoui}i  paroenUy  Ralph,  the  un- 
principled son  of  a  miser  and  miscreant ;  next,  to  those  of  Philip,  the 
more  worthy  deacendant  of  a  man  of  honour  and  a  merchant  of  wealth, 
hot  happily  reserved  for  one  of  gentle  blood  and  aristocratic  feeling-^- 
Fxank  l^vor. 

The  ^^  Last  Peer"  ia,  indeed,  as  far  as  story  is  concerned,  a  simple  nas- 
Bitive  of  love^  and  plots,  and  machinations,  in  which  some  very  disrepu- 
teble  characters  play  a  prominent  part.  But  that  ia  nothing  to  wha4 
anraits  ouv  children  in  1900  odd!  A  free-trading  country  has  also  be- 
csoBie  a  fr«e-thinking  country.  A  fixed  religion  being  an  unjust  tax  upon 
tikose  who  difEsred  from  it,  and  a  national  religion  b^g  a  troublesome 
opponent,  it  has  been  done  away  with.  Parish  churches  remain,  bull 
those  who  attond  them  have  to  support  them.     Poverty  and  lack  of  em- 

♦  The  Last  Peer.    A  Novel.    T.  C.  Newby. 
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ployment  have,  at  the  same  time,  spread  the  amount  of  crime  to  a  fearful 
extent.  House-breaking  is  no  longer  a  silent,  stealthy  operation,  con- 
ducted by  skilful  hands,  and  shrouded  in  darkness ;  but  desperate  men 
league  together  and  attack  property  in  the  broad  daylight !  Those  who 
want  to  see  whither  free-trade  will  lead  us,  if  uncurbed  by  a  Conserva- 
tive ministry,  must,  if  inclined  to  a  morbid,  melancholic  view  of  the 
matter,  peruse  the  "I-iast  Peer."  It  is  a  curious  thing,  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  political  or  even  a  religious  change  possible  in  this  country, 
but  that  there  is  a  novel  ready  timed  to  the  event. 

^  Horace  Grantham"*  is  the  story,  as  its  title  indicates,  of  a  "  neglected 
son'*— not  a  neglected  son  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  in  the 
^<  fashionable."  Horace  is  a  captain  in  the  army,  unattached,  and  who 
has  even  seen  some  service  in  Canada  ;  he  has  been  bereft  of  a  fortune 
left  to  him  by  a  Scotch  grandfather,  by  the  villany  of  one  of  the  same  firm 
— a  Mr.  Foster ;  his  father,  rolling  in  luxuries  and  selfishness,  makes  him 
no  allowance ;  and  thus  left  to  his  own  resources,  he  goes  to  the  continent, 
is  victimised  by  a  sharper  of  great  plausibility,  who  designates  himself 
as  an  "  honourable,"  and  by  a  French  actress  whom  he  has  the  impru- 
dence to  entertain  a  connexion  with.  The  author  traces  all  these  errors, 
primarily,  to  a  father*s  heartlessness  and  neglect — a  theme  he  appears 
never  weary  of  expatiating  upon;  but  if,  at  Horace's  age,  and  after  his 
practical  experience  of  me,  he  has  not  come  to  years  of  discretion,  we 
wonder  when  the  time  of  self-responsibility  is  to  begin. 

A  good  angel,  however,  comes  to  the  rescue  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Cecil 
— a  genuine  and  a  really  good  man— -one  who  sets  more  value  upon  secur- 
ing the  respect  and  love  of  his  children,  than  he  did  upon  the  fact  of  what 
his  dinner  consisted  of,  or  what  people  might  think  of  his  establishment 
or  mode  of  life.  This  excellent  man  and  parent  saves  Horace  from  the 
harpies  in  whose  clutches  he  had  been  till  that  time  firmly  held;  and  in 
return,  the  gallant  (substantively  as  well  as  adjecdvely)  young  captain 
conceives  an  earnest  and  honourable  attachment  for  Amy,  the  beautiful 
and  amiable  daughter  of  so  worthy  a  father.  By  one  oi  those  stranfi^e 
and  fortuitous  incidents  which  constitute  the  gist  of  a  novel,  and  tne 
crowning  position  of  a  play,  Mr.  Cecil,  once  a  man  of  fortune,  had  been 
so  severe  a  sufferer  by  railroad  speculations,  as  to  be  obliged  to  absent 
himself  for  a  time  on  the  continent,  and  this  he  had  only  been  able  to  ac- 
complish by  a  loan  advanced  to  him  by  the  very  same  Mr.  Foster  who 
had  been  a  traitor  to  Horace,  but  this  time  with  a  superadded  condition 
that  Mr.  James  Foster,  a  reprobate  son  of  a  villanous  father,  should  wed 
the  fair  Amy ;  this  condition,  agreed  to  by  Miss  Cecil  under  fear  and 
coAnpulsion,  and  in  the  anxiety  to  rescue  her  father  from  a  threatened  pro- 
secution, was  not  known  to  her  own  parent.  We  need  not  betray  here 
the  gradual  steps  by  which  the  Fosters  were  exposed,  and  poetical  justice 
done  to  Horace  ana  Amy.'  The  work,  however,  we  may  say,  is  written 
with  considerable  nerve  and  spirit :  there  are  some  pleasant  fishing  excur- 
sions, and  also  two  rather  prolix  episodes,  one  relating  to  religious  topicSi 
the  other  to  life  in  Canada  ;  but  the  scene  in  which  the  drunken  James 
Foster  betrays  his  engagement  with  Amy  to  the  astonished  and 
hitherto  baffled  Horace  and  Amy's  brother,  John  Cecil,  would  carry  any 

*  Horace  Grantham;  or,  the  Neglected  Son.  By  Charles  Horrocks,  Esq.,  late 
Captain  H.M.  15th  Ilegiment    William  Shoberl. 
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norel  triumphantly  through  the  ordeal  of  critical  perusal,  and  leave  a  per- 
manent impression  of  deep  interest,  wrought  up  with  rare  power  and  great 
dramatic  skill. 

Racy,  life-like  sketches  of  military  existence,  even  though  the  theme 
be  "  Country  Quarters,"*  are  always  acceptable.  There  is  .something  so 
off-hand,  so  light-hearted,  and  so  reckless,  in  a  soldier's  life,  that  his  very 
foibles,  his  esprit'de-corpSy  his  overweening  self-estimation,  his  jealousies, 
his  inevitable  grumblings,  his  inconstancies  and  inconsistencies — nay,  his 
yery  slang — are  all  charitably  passed  over,  and  offcen  even  become  conta- 
gious. Thus,  for  example,  these  very  '^  Confessions"  open  in  a  manner 
which  prejudices  the  reader  at  first  against  the  confidant  and  his  friends, 
and  give  no  idea  of  the  staid,  sentimental,  and  almost  common^place  love- 
making  that  is  to  wind  up  a  story  which  commences  in  so  rollicking,  so 
care-devil,  and  so  supercilious  a  strain.  The  soldier's  farewell,  after  the 
&shion  of  the  British  army,  the  last  will  and  testament  of  James  Haw- 
kins, the  charitable  bequest  to  the  corps  that  succeeds  of  the  last  of  the 
"  garrison  hacks"  (the  lady-loves  last  in  the  list),  with  full  details  to  the 
successor  of  the  various  qualifications  of  the  same,  unless  it  were  retrieved 
by  its  military  insouciance  and  pungency,  would  be  a  libel  upon  manhood, 
and  a  disgrace  to  a  soldier.  James  Hawkins*  epistle  is,  however,  farther, 
totally  and  entirely  redeemed  by  his  subsequent  honourable  conduct  to 
the  fair  Ellen  O'Reilly,  whom  he,  at  the  outset,  hands  over  so  unceremo- 
niously and  so  unscrupulously  to  the  flash  man  of  the  120th.  One  volume 
of  fun,  another  of  philosophy,  and  a  third  of  sentiment,  are  alike  wound 
up  by  the  supercilious  Hawkins  and  the  sneering  Cobb  entering  the  holy 
state  of  matrimony  at  the  same  time,  and  which  caused  them  to  be  com- 
pared, according  to  the  taste  (anatomical,  mythological,  horticultural, 
Biblical,  or  gastronomical)  of  individuals,  to  the  Siamese  twins,  to  Castor 
and  Pollux,  to  twin-cherries  on  one  stalk,  to  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  to 
Bubble  and  Squeak.  The  latter  we  should  think  the  most  genuine  com- 
parison. The  egotism  of  the  man-militant,  as  depicted  in  these  volumes, 
IS,  indeed,  something  supreme.  It  is  scarcely  relieved  by  a  few  occasional 
gleams  of  human  sympathy,  as  in  the  illness  of  Ensign  Waldgrave,  the 
sorrows  of  Ellen  O'Reilly,  or  by  the  sound  sense  shown  iii  the  views 
taken  of  Irish  politics  and  Irish  agitation  and  discontent.  The  best — 
indeed,  the  most  genuine — things  in  the  book  are  the  characters.  The 
cavalry  officer,  an  incurable,  irretrievable,  hopeless  snob,  with  a  gigantic 
opinion  of  himself,  and  a  maniacal  self-idolatry  (not  uncommon,  also,  in 
the  Foot)  in  his  character  of  a  wearer  of  spurs.  Our  hero,  Cobb  himself, 
alarmingly  caressed  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  Ballymacrocodile,  fancying 
every  ^'tit,  and  gal,  and  filly,  and  heifer^'  (military  slang  for  yoimg 
ladies)  in  love  with  faim,  and  giving  good  advice,  in  the  logic  of  the  bar- 
rack and  the  canteen,  to  the  well-disposed,  as  yet  uncorrupted  Johnny 
Waldgrave.  Major  O'Flaherty,  a  shock-headed  semi-savage,  from  far 
Connaught,  a  good  soldier  and  stoiy-teller,  and  by  no  means  ferocious, 
though  his  ancestors  were  kings  in  uie  days  of  AUaifnbdh  Fodlahmb,  and 
by  no  means  bore  that  title  meekly.   Jenkins,  a  Welshman,  and  a  sort  of 

'  *  Confessions  of  Country  Quarters;  being  some  Passages  in  the  Life  of 
Somerset  Cavendish  Cobb,  Esq.,  late  Captain  in  the  120th  Foot  (Camberwell 
Bangers).  By  Captain  Charles  Knox,  author  of  *<  Hardness,"  &c.  Sautiders 
and  Otley. 
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a  wag;  Popkins»  an  adjective;  MnsgntTe,  a  Dorth.-coimtrjman  and 
gentleman.  Then  there  were  also  the  booted  ApoUos  of  the  garrisoU) 
among  whom  the  most  remarkable  was  Major  Ducrow,  the  '^  hero  of 
Waterloo/'  a  theme  upon  whidt  he  never  ceases  to  expatiate ;  Captain 
Waddilove,  who  considered  "  Don  Jnan"  as  merelj  a  fJEbint  foreshadowing 
of  the  <^  coming  man" — ^himself;  also  an  engineer  and  two  artiUory 
officers^  who  held  both  the  red-coated  Columbuses  and  the  horse-warriors 
alike  in  utter  scom  and  contempt^  aa  men  without  mind,  intellect,  or 
mathematics — mere  food  for  the  powder  they  manufactured,  or  customos 
for  the  canteen,  an  institution  from  which  the  Odnanee  derive  a  handsome 
rent  by  keeping  the  army  drunk.  Such  were  the  conqnmng  heroes  (iiat 
reigned  over  the  Ballymacrocodilinaa ;  and  having  introduced  our  readers 
to  such  a  bevy  of  bold,  immaculate,  and  irresistible  men  in  red  and  bine, 
we  may  recommend,  with  greater  chance  of  success,  that  their  amumng 
cottfessiops  of  progress  shovdd  be  duly  perused  and  digested. 

And  now,  from  stories  of  modem  young  gentlemen  who  eall  themselves 
neglected  because  leflb  without  a  few  thousands  a  year — of  red-coated 
heroes  destroying  the  peace  of  mind  of  kind-hearted  Irish  girls-— of  Jews 
tamed  Algerine  and  Polish  warriors — of  Irish  abductors,  lineal  de- 
scendants of  Achy  and  Dermot  M'Muichad,  kings  of  Leinster,  illustrious 
for  similar  proceedings — of  hard-featured,  grim  Scotch  moralists,  who 
can  just  a£Ford  to  love  a  little, — to  a  tale  of  l£e  good  old  sdiool— a  tale  ef 
lovely  damsels  carried  away  by  bold  pirates — of  'prison-bars,  of  island- 
caves,  and  rock-girt  castles — of  chases  breathless  in  interest,  sea  combats 
ship  to  ship,  land  combats  hand  to  hand — and  of  maidens  rescued  frt>m 
their  captors,  or  living  to  share  their  gallant  captors'  fate.  Such  are  the 
kind  of  incidents  to  be  met  with  in  mb  story  of  Zappa  and  his  stranger 
bride,  the  chase  of  the  Sea  Hmoky  the  rescue  of  Ada  Grarden,  the 
burning  of  the  Zoe  by  Captain  Rawson,  and  of  Nina  and  the  pirate 
ehie^  as  related  by  our  friend,  W.  H.  G.  Kingston,  in  the  '^  Pirate  of  the 
Mediterranean,"*  a  work  which  abounds  in  stirring  incidents  and  strange 
advej^res,  and  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  tibe  lovers  of  exdtementb 

'dlidge  Halibiurton,  the  well-known  editor  of  the  '*  Traits  of  American 
Humour,"'!'  insists  upon  the  fact,  that  humour,  in  a  country  larger  than 
England,  France,  and  Prussia  put  together,  has  a  character  as  different  as 
are  the  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  the  habits,  tastes^  and  necessities,  of 
a  widely-diffused  population.  There  is  no  gainsaying  so  self-evident  a 
proposition.  We  have  the  Yankee,  not  descendants  of  plump,  rosy-g^tUed 
Englishmen,  but  of  a  hard-fsused,  atrabilious  race, ''  stiff  from  long  wiestliBg 
with  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  who  had  taught  Satan  to  dread  the  new 
Puritan  hug," — a  strange  hybrid,  according  to  Judge  Halibnrton,  of 
mystic  practicalism,  niggard  geniality,  calculating  &naticism,  cast-iron  cs- 
thusiasm,  unwilling  humour,  and  close-fisted  generosity.  Then,  we  have 
the  hoosiers  of  Indiana,  the  suckers  of  Illinois^  the  pukes  of  Missouri,  ^he 
hock-eyes  of  Ohio,  the  red-horses  of  Kentucky,  the  mud-heads  of 
Tenessee,  the  wolverines  of  Michigan,  the  eels  dF  New  England,  and  the 
com-crackers  of  Virginia.    But,  admitting  all  this»  the  reader  of  these 

*  The  Pirate  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  Tale  of  the  Sea.  By  William  H.  G. 
Kingston,  £sq[^  author  of  "  The  Prime  Minister,"  **  The  Circassian  Chief;"  && 
T.  C.  Newby. 

t  Traits  of  American  Homonr,  by  Kative  Authors.  EcBted  and  adapted  by  tibe 
Author  of  "  Sam  Slick,"  &c,  &c.    Colbum  and  Co. 
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▼olmnes  will  not  &il  to  observe  that  there  is  a  certain  spirit  of  similarity 
that  pervades  all  American  humour ;  that,  for  example,  at  times  sly  and 
sarcastic,  it  is  as  fond  of  exposing  a  presumed  simplicity  or  ignorance^  as 
it  is  of  dressing  up  an  act  of  cleverness  utterly  regardless  of  principle — 
that  it  is  almost  always  rude  and  semi-barbarous ;  and  that,  in  the  narra- 
tive line,  it  is  especially  prone  to  the  exaggerated  and  the  false.  The 
popularity  of  the  renowned  Davy  Crockett  appears,  for  example,  to  be 
solely  connected  with  Munchausen  kind  of  exploits,  couched  in  American 
dialect,  and  adapted  to  American  habits  and  experiences.  There  is  also 
a  great  deal  of  repetition  in  these  humorous  stories;  the  same  joke 
18  often  made  to  tell  several  times — as  we  find,  for  example,  the  sur-* 
septitioas  losses  of  lovers,  made  by  the  half-sleepy  dame  up-stairs,  to 
undergo,  in  different  stories,  a  variety  of  strange  and  humorous  applica- 
tions. If  any  one  wants,  however,  to  study  or  to  make  himself  fami- 
liar with  what  American  humour  is,  he  cannot  do  better  than  consult 
these  truly-characteristic  and  amusing  pages.  "  My  First  and  Last 
Speedb  in  the  General  Court"  is  an  irreproachable  sketch,  capitally  told. 
Ttie  **  Widow  Rugby's  Husband,''  on  the  contrary,  is  a  Yankee  trait  of 
expediency,  regardless  of  principle,  scarcely  redeemed  by  its  humour. 

Bar  (beao')  stories  are,  as  may  be  imagined,  particularly  numerous,  and 
constitute  the  great  topic  of  uie  backwoodsman.  "  The  Big  Bear  of 
Askansas,"  by  T.  B.  Thorpe,  seems  to  be  the  most  renowned ;  but  the 
most  amusing  is^  we  think,  Colonel  Crockett's  account  of  his  falling  down 
a  hollow  tree,  head  foremost,  and  bemg  drawn  out  by  a  bear,  holding  fast 
to  the  stump  of  his  tail  with  his  teeth — ^an  operation  that  cured  him  of 
the  toothache.  For  a  bear-story  of  the  true  Munchausen  character,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  feats  of  Mlk-hoo-tah,  who,  having  broken  his  leg 
in  a  bear  encounter,  gives  battle,  when  well  again,  to  an  old  grisly  bear, 
and  kills  him  with  his  bran-new  wooden  leg,  detached  for  that  purpose 
from  the  stump,  and  used  as  a  weapon  of  bar-destruction. 

Here  is  a  brief  specimen  of  American  humour,  entitled  ''Yankee 
fi(Mnespua :" 

**  When  I  lived  in  Maine,*  said  Uncle  Ezra,  I  helped  to  break  up  a  new 
piece  of  ground ;  we  got  tlie  wood  off  in  the  winter,  and  earlv  in  the  spring 
we  begun  ploughing  on't.  It  was  so  consarned  rocky,  that  we  had  to  get  for^ 
yoke  of  oxen  to  one  ploueh — we  did,  faith — and  I  held  that  plough  more'n  a 
week  ;  I  thought  I  should  die.  It  e*en  a 'most  killed  me,  I  vow.  Why,  one 
day  I  was  hold' n,  and  the  plough  hit  a  stump,  which  measured  just  nine  feet 
and  a  half  through  it— hard  and  sound  white  oak.  The  plough  split  it,  and  I 
was  going  straight  throngh  the  stump,  when  I  happened  to  think  it  might  snap 
together  again,  so  I  threw  my  feet  out,  and  had  no  sooner  done  this  than  it 
snapped  together,  taking  a  smart  hold  of  the  seat  of  my  pantaloons.  Of  course 
I  was  ttf^ht,  but  I  held  on  to  the  plough-handles ;  and  though  the  teamsters 
did  all  they  could,  that  team  of  eighty  oxen  could  not  tear  my  pantaloons,  nor 
cause  me  to  let  go  my  grip.  At  last,  though,  after  letting  the  cattle  breathe, 
they  gave  another  strong  pull  altogether,  and  the  old  stump  came  out  about 
the  quickest ;  it  had  monstrous  long  roots,  too,  let  me  tell  you.  My  wife 
made  the  cloth  for  them  pantaloons,  and  I  haven't  worn  any  other  kind 
since.** 

The  only  reply  made  to  this  was : 

"  I  should  have  thought  it  would  ha^ 
"Powerful  hard," 

Stories  of  rustic  courtship  are  very  nnmerous ,  and  higUy  national : 
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"  Lord  !*'  exclaims  Johnny  Beedle,  courting  Sally  Jones,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  first  embrace,  "  did  ye  ever  see  a  hawk  pounce  upon  a  young  robin  ?  or  a 
bumble  bee  on  a  clover  top  ?    I  say  nothing.*' 

Consarn  it,  how  a  buss  will  crack  of  a  still  frosty  night !  Mrs.  Jones  was 
about  half  way  between  asleep  and  awake. 

••  There  goes  my  yeast  bottle,"  says  she  to  herself,  **  bunt  into  twenty 
hundred  pieces,  and  my  bread  is  all  dough  agin." 

Billy  Warwick  relates  also  of  his  courtship  with  Miss  Barb'ry  Bass : 

"  She  trimbPd,  and  look'd  so  pretty,  and  sed  nothin',  I  couldn't  help  kissin' 
her :  and  seein'  she  didn't  say  '  quit,'  I  kissed  her  nigh  on  seven  or  eight  times ; 
and  as  old  Miss  Bass  had  gone  to  bed,  and  Kurnel  (Colonel)  Hard  was  a 
snorin'  away,  I  wam't  pertidlar,  and  I  s'pose  I  kiss'd  her  too  loud ;  for  iist  as  I 
kissed  her  tlie  last  time,  out  hollered  old  Miss  Bass  :  '  My  Lord,  Barb  ry !  old 
Troup  is  in  the  milkpan  ;  I  heard  him  smack  in'  bis  lips  a-lickin'  of  the  milk. 
Git  out,  you  old  warmint — git  out  I* " 

As  a  specimen  of  the  extravagant  in  the  same  line,  Colonel  Crockott's 
admiration  of  a  young  lady,  whose  new  gown  waa  made  of  a  whole  beards 
hide,  the  tail  serving  for  a  train,  might  be  quoted.  The  said  young  lady 
could  weave  a  rope  of  live  rattlesnakes ;  and  when  giving  her  arm  to 
Davy,  put  a  fifty-pound  stone  into  her  pocket,  to  balance  her  on  the  other 
side.  Davy,  however,  was  outcourted  here  by  a  fellow  with  a  pocket 
fiill  of  eyes,  that  had  been  gouged  from  people  of  his  acquaintance ! 

Sketches  like  that  of  the  <'  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  City  of  Dogtown," 
are  also  rery  nationally  characteristic,  and  have  been  introduced  with  suc- 
cess into  our  own  literature.  The  "  Way  in  which  Billy  Harris  Drove  the 
Drum-fish  to  Market,"  is  a  bit  of  very  original  humour.  So,  also,  of  the 
father  and  son,  both  done  at ''  thimble-rig ;"  and  of  twenty  other  stories, 
that  might,  many  of  them,  be  made  the  basis  of  good  telling  fiaroes. 

"  Scenes  and  Adventures  in  Central  America"*  are  said  to  be  <<  based" 
upon  the  German  works  of  Charles  Sealsfield ;  but  whencesoever  derived, 
they  are  certainly  admirably-depicted  sketches  of  life  and  scenery.  Mr. 
Hardman  is  a  very  clever  writer— one  of  the  best,  in  fact,  of  old  Maga*s 
contributors.  The  opening  scene  of  a  prairie  on  fire  is  as  startting 
as  anything  of  the  kind  m  Cooper,  and  the  horrors  of  the  Cypress 
Swamp  are  accumulated  till  the  reader  feels  his  flesh  creeping,  and 
his  very  hair  standing  on  end.  The  ^'  Bloody  Blockhouse"  is  a  record 
of  a  gallant  struggle  on  the  part  of  a  handful  of  American  backwoods- 
men against  a  host  of  Spaniards  and  French,  or  Acadians  as  thej 
were  (»l]ed,  when  the  latter  held  Louisiana.  The  mun  point  in  the 
'^  Scamper  in  the  Pnurie,"  and  wliich  lies  in  the  lost  man  following  his 
own  track  for  hours  together,  ever  travelling  in  a  circle,  is  now  an  oft- 
repeated  transatlantic  joke ;  we  have  it  in  another  shape,  in  the  instance  of 
the  'coon-hunt,  or  a  fency  country,  in  Sam  Slick's  *^  Traits  of  American 
Humour."  **  Bob  Rock"  is  a  capital  sketch  of  what  a  backwoodsman  once 
was,  and  the  "  Patriarch  Oak"  is  admirably  described.  "  Twenty  to  One" 
is  a  little  bit  of  Americanism,  as  patent  as  the  capture  BXkd  cutting-up 
of  the  sea-serpent,  to  any  one  versed  in  that  rollicking^  go-a-head  kind  of 
literature,  of  the  true  Davy  Crockett  style — which  runs  its  career  as 
interestingly  dbregardful  of  all  propriety  or  possibility,  as  it  is  of  all 
£su;ts  or  truth. 

*  Scenes  and  Adventures  in  Central  America.  Edited  by  Frederick  Hardman, 
Esq.    William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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THE  CONSEEVATIVE  MINISTRY  AND  THEIR  OPPONENTS. 

The  asoendaney  of  the  manufactumig  daaaes  in  diis  conntry  is  beeom- 
iag  daily  more  aad  more  t^ueatening  to  the  common  welfare.  Aheady 
they  are  intolerant  of  labom',  eiccept  at  their  own  prices  ;  nor  will  they 
svL&er  tiiose  to  be  in  power  who  are  not  of  them  or  with  them.  Taken  as 
a  body,  these  classes  are  guided  in  their  politics  by  cheap  Radical  Sunday 
papers,  and  minor  local  publications  of  a  still  more  subversive  character, 
as  also  by  stirring  demagogues,  of  various  power  and  influence  for  evil, 
from  the  club-Kirator  to  the  great  impediment  at  St.  Stephen's.  Taken 
as  a  body,  their  tendencies  are  in  religion  to  Dissent,  or  more  frequent!^ 
to  Mammon  worship  ;  in  morality,  to  self-interest,  glossed  and  coloured 
over  by  a  transparent  affectation  of  partisanship ;  in  politics,  to  the  per- 
petual tumbling  down  of  old  and  reverend  institutions,  in  order  to  sop- 
plant  them  by  new,  untried,  inexperienced,  often  vulgar  or  little  refined, 
and  most  inadequate  substitutes.  Above  all,  they  are  intolerant  of  all 
and  everything  that  is  not  of  themselves. 

Herein,  we  hold,  lies  the  great  error  of  an  industrious,  enterprising, 
hard-working,  skilful  race  of  men,  and  of  those  who  guide  them  in 
their  social  ojnnions — ^who  help  to  form  their  likes  and  dislikes.  We 
are  very  hr  from  disparaging  the  manufacturing  classes.  We  regard 
ihem  with  the  respect  due  to  one  of  the  most  wondrous  phenomena 
of  the  age.  Although  we  doubt  if  ihey  have  conduced,  only  in  a  very 
indirect  manner,  to  increase  the  happiness  of  any  one  individual  in 
the  country,  we  are  ready  to  grant  that  they  have  brought  about  un- 
exampled prosperity.  They  have,  with  the  aid  of  the  commercial  classes, 
and  the  mariners  of  Old  Engiand — the  sturdy,  sinewy  race  of  bold  adven- 
turers, whose  interests,  so  deeply  interwoven  with  that  of  the  manufac- 
turing classes,  have  been  yet  sacrificed  at  the  same  shrine — ^raised  this 
country  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  riohes  and  power.  But  this  does  not. 
by  any  means,  constitute  a  right  to  be  the  sole  rulers  of  this  great  nation. 
That  they  shoidd  have  voices,  loud  in  proportion  to  their  importance,  and 
as  numerous  and  influential  as  thdr  own  host,  none  will  deny  ;  but  limt 
they  should  prevent  any  other  party  from  holding  power,  except  lliose 
who  are  prepared  to  go  along  with  them  and  do  their  behests,  is  a  state  of 
things  which,  if  not  firmly  and  energetically  combated  in  time,  will  mnm 
leave  all  other  interests  prostrate,  and  at  the  mercy  of  one  particular  dass. 

Aad  are  there  not  other  interests  in  Great  Britain  besides  the  mamoiBO- 
toring?  Without  wishing  to  put  one  class  against  another,  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  meant  by  nature  to  co-operate,  are  there  not  the  agricultural 
classes  ?  Are  there  not  the  colonial  interests,  which  have  been  so  grossly 
vbused  in  the  West  In^es,  in  Kafiraria,  and  in  almost  every  comer  of  1m 
world,  by  the  late  incompetent  ministry  ?  Are  there  not  the  large  class 
of  rulers  and  their  servants,  customs,  taxes,  and  all  the  ether  working  de- 
partments of  a  national  administradon  ?  Are  there  not  iike  gaUant  de- 
fenders of  the  country — a  body  espedally  calumniated  by  the  too  dften 
etunted  and  blighted  artisan  ?  Are  ttiere  not,  finally,  all  that  conoenn  the 
education,  the  morality,  the  sodal  well-being,  the  cultivation  of  taste, 
the  intellectual  progress,  indeed,  all  the  better  and  higher  portioDS  of -our 
nature, — reli^on,  science,  art,  titeratine,  philosophy,  and  law  ?  is  wealth 
the  sole  source  of  national  prosperity  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  religious 
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worth,  moral  strength  and  integrity,  and,  ahove  all,  individual  content- 
ment, based  on  that  very  worth,  to  insure  the  happiness  of  the  greater 
number  ?  No  true  patriot  will  deny  this.  None  ^1  feel  but  that  the  in- 
terests of  a  great  country  like  this  cannot  be  entrusted  to  the  domination 
of  one  class,  and  that  class,  while  we  admit  it  to  be  the  great  source  of 
wealth,  is,  we  aver,  at  the  same  time,  the  least  well-disposed  towards 
those  institutions,  monarchical,  legislative,  and  religious,  which  tend  most 
to  the  moral  and  material  welfare  and  well-being  of  society  at  large,  than 
any  other  class  in  this  country. 

It  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  the  Whigs,  so  long  in  power, 
and  so  lone  accustomed  to  truckle  to  and  bow  before  the  clamour  of  a 
manufactunng  plutocracy,  proclaim  themselves  the  only  possible  party 
in  this  countiy  between  tiie  two  interests.  The  Conservatives  not  being 
prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  repeal  free-trade,  or  to  protect  the  agri- 
cultural interests  by  a  tax  on  corn,  are  at  once  denounced  by  them  to  be 
incapable  of  governing  this  great  country.  As  to  the  manufacturing 
classes,  their  plan  of  campaign  was  characteristic — it  was  to  bid  defiance 
to  an  imaginary  danger,  to  denounce  the  aristocracy  as  a  body,  and  to 
reconstitute  ^a.  league  against  a  crisis  that  could  not  well  take  place.  Soon 
finding  out  their  usual  error  of  domineering  haste  and  precipitancy,  they 
then  had  the  unmanliness  to  goad  the  Conservatives  to.  the  commission  of 
error,  to  demand  from  them  pledges  to  a  policy  of  which  they  were  no 
longer  upholders ;  and  when  the  same  patriotic  party  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  they  were  at  least  open  to  take  and  listen  to  the  sense  of  the 
country  upon  these  great  questions,  they  were  then  denounced  by  almost 
the  entire  Radical  party,  as  men  who  were  only  abiding  their  time,  when 
they  were,  in  fact,  only  abiding  that  of  the  country. 

With  the  Whigs  the  course  of  proceeding  was  difiPerent.  They  taxed 
the  Conservatives,  not  with  being  a  party,  but  with  intrusion!  Not 
having  in  view  the  repeal  of  any  great  public  measures,  they  were  not 
vmnted  at  all !  <'  They  were  not  asked,"  said  Lord  John  Russell,  '^  to 
take  office  on  any  other  ground  but  because  they  had  made  a  successful 
opposition  to  the  government."  They  were  not  wanted.  As  to  any 
measures  that  they  (the  Conservatives)  propose  to  carry  through,  they 
(the  Whigs)  had  intended  to  do  just  the  same  thing.  Lord  John  RusseU 
did,  however,  in  the  irritation  of  defeat,  acknowledge  diat  he  had  not 
always  found  it  in  his  power  to  carry,  or  precisely  to  mature — ^perchance, 
even  to  think  of— all  the  good  things  that  he  had  in  store  for  an  ungrate- 
ful people.  *'  It  is  the  duty,"  said  Lord  John,  "  of  the  prime  minister 
of  this  countr}',  to  superintend  the  whole  of  the  important  questions  that 
relate  to  foreign  affairs,  to  the  colonies,  and  to  the  domestic  afiairs  of  this 
country;  and  all  questions  with  respect  to  the  revenue,  and  other  depart* 
ments  of  the. country  that  are  of  importance ;  but  I  felt  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me,  if  I  were  to  be  liable  to  those  continual  attacks  in  this 
House,  and  if  the  government  was'  to  be  degraded  by  those  occasional 
defeats  which  must  follow  from  the  course  adopted  to  take  the  House  by 
surprise,— I  felt,  I  say,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  five  that  due 
attention  to  subjects  of  great  concern  to  the  public,  which  it  was  my 
duty  to  give.  I  felt>  therefore,  if  I  were  not  driven  out  of  (^ce,  I  should 
be  worried  put  of  it  by  gentlemen  in  opposition.** 

A  minister  who  thus  acknowledged  himself  to  have  been  worried  out 
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of  ofifice  by  the  opposition,  would,  it  might  be  supposed,  have  been  the 
Jast  to  adopt  tactics  which  he  qualifies  as  ungenerous  and  unconstitu- 
tionaL  Lord  Derby  appealed  to  the  forbearance  of  his  opponents,  upon 
thef  broad  constitutional  ground  that  '^  he  had  that  confidence  in  the  good 
sense,  judgment,  and  patriotism  of  the  other  House,  which  induced  him 
to  belieye  that  it  would  not  unnecessarily  introduce  subjects  of  a  contro- 
versial and  party  character,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  interrupting  the 
course  of  sound  and  useful  legislation,  and  of  driving  the  government 
out  of  that  moderate  and  temperate  course  which  it  had  prescribed  to 
itself."  Yet,  what  has  the  Whig  opposition  done  but  impel  the  Con- 
servatives, with  every  instrument  in  their  power — persuasion,  satire,  and 
even  invective — ^to  act  against  their  own  convictions  ?  and  finding  that  to 
fail,  they  coalesced  with  all  the  extreme  parties,  including  the  manufac- 
turing interests,  to  turn  a  party  out  of  office,  which  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
themselves  would  ever  replace — ^so  rapidly,  as  we  said  at  the  onset,  has 
been  the  progress  of  what  was  once  an  extreme,  and  what  is  still  the 
most  unpatriotic  and  the  least  constitutional  party  in  this  country. 

As  Sir  John  Tyrell  observed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  John 
Russell  had,  by  such  a  coalition,  only  acted  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the 
manger ;  <^  having  found  himself  unable  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
government,  he  seemed  determined  to  allow  no  other  party  to  do  so."  And 
now  that  the  ex-premier,  finding  he  had  fallen  into  a  grave  error  in  com- 
mitting himself  to  a  course  of  opposition  which  the  countr}'  would  not 
tolerate,  that  he  had  taken  up  a  false  position,  and  that  neither  the  tone 
of  society  nor  the  public  press  would  sanction  such  a  factious  opposition, 
he  has,  af^er  breaking  up  the  fiimily-compact,  withdrawn  from  his 
**  broad-brimmed"  allies, — what  remains,  but  an  opposition  party  founded 
at  Chesham-place,  of  incongruous  Whig  and  Radical  interests,  wnich  must 
inevitably  return,  at  the  first  serious  discussion,  to  its  original  elements 
of  femily  connexion  and  popularity-hunting  metropolitism ;  of  factory 
utopists,  whom  no  one  for  a  moment  ever  dreams  that  they  can  be  really 
serious  in  their  political  views ;  and  of  a  small  but  energetic  little  body  of 
Irish  members,  representing  the  Roman  Catholic  interests ;  all  separate 
and  distinct  factions,  which  never  assume  the  dignified  aspect  of  a  party 
except  in  coalition,  and  can  only,  by  such  coalitiou,  either  impecte  or 
overthrow  a  Conservative  government.  Conservatism  is,  indeed,  the  first 
law  of  nature — it  is  the  first  principle  of  all  men's  actions;  it  should 
also  be  the  basis  of  all  national  legislation.  Even  the  Manchester 
utopists  are  Conservative  ;  but  it  is  in  their  own  way,  it  is  for  a  class,  not 
for  a  country.  Everything  with  them  is  to  be  made  to  work  for  the  sole 
advantage  of  the  manufacturing  classes.  For  them,  soldiers  and  sailors, 
farmers  and  professions,  everything  is  to  be  sacrificed.  This  is  not  the 
kind  of  Conservatism  represented  by  the  existing  ministry,  and  which  is  of 
the  description  best  adapted  to  the  real  and  most  general  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

It  is,  indeed,  high  time  that  the  educated,  the  respectable,  and  the 
moral  and  intellectual  classes  should  give  in  a  more  generous  adhesion  to 
a  truly  English  and  Conservative  party.  The  errors  of  the  cabal  that 
proposed  to  strangle  the  new  ministry  at  its  birth  ;  the  signal  failure  of 
the  Whigs  in  proving  that  no  other  government  was  possible  than  their 
own,  hare  already  been  followed  by  the  usual  reaction,  and  the  Conser- 
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Tative  party  are,  by  those  yeiy  rash  and  injudicioiiu  onslaaglits,  placed 
more  firmly  in  power  than  at  nrst ;  bnt  still,  the  warning  of  so  perilous 
a  crisis  as  a  Whig- Liberal  party  endeayonring  to  overthrow  a  Libent- 
Conservative  party,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  demagogism  rising 
triumphant  upon  the  disgrace  of  both,  ought  not  to  be  lost  upon  the 
country.  A  nation  like  this  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  the  nepotbm  of 
cliques,  and  the  interested  motives  of  factions. 

The  Conservative  party  in  this  country  have,  there  is  little  doubt,  kmg 
ceased  to  believe  in  Protection  (although  they  would  not  deny  to  the 
country  the  right  to  speak  out  upon  the  subject) ;  but  the  party  itself,  it 
has  been  justly  urged,  know  it  to  be  a  mere  pretext  which  ignominiously 
prostrates  the  honour  and  intelHgence  of  the  country  before  a  minority  <x 
Whigs,  Dissenters,  and  Manchester-men.  The  Conservatives  are  the 
majority  of  the  country ;  they  know  that  there  are  no  longer  Protec- 
tionists enough  in  their  ranks  to  block  up  a  doorway  in  either  House ; 
they  know  Lord  Derby  has  been  true  to  their  party,  and  has  fought  their 
battle,  and  carried  the  flag  of  Protection  until  every  inch  of  the  colours 
was  shot  away ;  and  they  surely  will  not  stand  by  and  let  his  enemies 
treat  him,  as  they  are  so  anxious  to  do,  after  the  fashion  of  ancient 
tyrants,  by  chaining  the  living  body  of  Conservatism  to  the  dead  corpse 
of  Protection.  This  is  the  game  of  a  desperate  faction,  fighting  to  effect 
the  ruin  of  a  paity  which  they  know  to  be  opposed  to  them  on  far 
different  grounds  oi  general  policy,  morality,  and  rdigion,  upon  a  mere 
wretched  subterfuge  and  pretence.  The  sober-minded,  far-seeing,  sen- 
sible, and  naturaUy  and  essentially  Consenrative  Englishman,  vriU  now 
know  how  to  estimate  such  an  opposhaon  at  its  tme  ^akie. 


NOTE  TO  THE  "SHELLEY  LETTEEtS."    (p.  857.) 

•ii*  Our  readers  must  be  generally  aware  that  the  Shelli^  Letters, 
of  which  we  gave  a  l»ief  notice  last  month,  are  a  detected  forgery. 
It  is  one  of  the  frailties  incident  to  a  Monthly  Magazine  to  be  occa- 
sionally more  than  a  day — sometimes  thrice  ten  days — ^behind  the 
fair,  in  its  power  of  making  the  amende  honorable  to  its  readers  in  a 
case  of  this  kind.  Into  the  details  of  tlie  fraud — so  heartless  in  more 
than  one  aspect — we  need  not  enter.  If  we  have  been  hoaxed,  it  is 
a  consolation  to  recognise  the  names  of  so  many  literary  sages  as 
fellow-vicdms.  Very  clever  the  hoaxer  has  shown  himself  and  stifl 
more  audacious.  But  that  he  has  enjoyed  anything  Eke  ^  laughing 
in  his  sleeve,"  we  can  never  suppose:  laughter  is  too  honest  and 
hearty  a  thing  for  a  gratuitous  forger  of  ^tmmles  against  fireside 
sanctities  and  female  virtue.  We  forget — hyssnas  laugh !  why  not 
also  the  Thugs  of  literature  ? 


wmmro,  bkauvobt  housb,  sTBAHn 
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